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‘THE KIN G’S MOST EXCELLENT tered 


_—s—s— MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or COMMONS, 
ComMittrr Room No. 268, 
TuEspay, April 7, 1925. 


a | The Ee rrenities met at 10.45 a.m, o’clock for UR ae 
mS Present: Messieurs Sir Henry Drayton, Duff, Sir Eugene Fiset, Halbert, 
: Johnston, Kennedy (Glengarry), McKay, McMaster, Hon. E. J. McMurray, 
af  Rinfret, and Stork—11. 

ut On motion of Mr. Rinfret, seconded by Mr. Sine Mr. McMaster was 
‘selected as Chairman of the Committee. 
: After thanking the Committee for the honour the Chairman read the 
is Jollowing : 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Houses OF COMMONS, 
Fripay, March 20, 1925. 


: Resolved, That the following Resolution be referred to a Special Com- 
Ss mittee: eee 


~ Resolved, That to give the Government of Canada control over certain 
ocean rates it, is expedient jto ratify and confirm the agreement, between His 
Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set out in the schedule to this 
resolution, and dated the eleventh day of December, one thousand nine hundred 
-?y and twenty- four, and that in view of the provisions of said Agreement giving 
e the Government control over such rates and of the services to be performed 
thereunder, the Governor in Council may authorize payment out of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund to the said Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., of an 
annual amount of two hundred and seventy-five thousand pounds i in. the manner 
and for the period provided for in the said Agreement. 


SCHEDULE 
ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT 


nade this eleventh day of December in the year of Our Lord 1924, 
BETWEEN 

com His Most Gracious Majesty Kine George V represented herein by the 

Honourable Thomas A. Low, His Majesty’s Minister of Trade and Commerce 
for the Dominion of Canada, ‘hereinafter called “ the Minister,” of the one part; 
and Sir William Petersen, Knight Commander of the British Empire, of the 
ity of London in that part of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Treland called England, hereinafter called “the contractor,” of the other part. 
Whereas it having come to the knowledge of His Majesty’s Government in 
Canada through repeated and continuous representations made by the agricul- 
tural community of the Dominion and the manufacturing, producing, commercial 
and financial interests as well as the general merchants throughout the country, 
hat these trading communities and interests have been and are still seriously 
andicapped and hampered in their trade relations with overseas countries in 
ae paeine, their Poe. to such markets and there disposing of them profitably 
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owing to certain difficulties and disadvantages which have ‘beer atifcally 


created, and it has been shown that such difficulties and disadvantages are due 


largely to transportation conditions and the uncertainty of ocean rates indis- ce 


criminately placed and imposed upon their goods so exported from time to time, — 


such rates being levied by ocean shipping combines and under the control and 2 


jurisdiction of such combines or shipping conferences, 
And whereas the consumers of Canada are also narere cece in the control of 


ocean rates charged on commodities shipped from British and Opes con- ae 


‘inental ports; 


And whereas the Government of Canada after an investigation of the repres ; 
sentations brought to its knowledge and after giving the same serious considera- 


tion has thought it wise to adopt such means as may be deemed expedient and | 
necessary to exercise such supervision and control of trans-Atlantic freight rates — 
as it is possible for them to do and thereby as far as possible to prevent and — 
defeat any unreasonable excess or overcharge in ocean freight rates as exercised — 


by such ocean shipping combines or conferences to the loss and detriment of its i 
citizens and has reached the conclusion that in order to more fully safeguard — 


the interests of its citizens it would be well advised to enter into an arrangement _ 
whereby it may exercise such control or supervision and whereby it may improve — 
the conditions under which the products of its citizens are exported or imported; _ 
And whereas the contractor has offered to supply a fleet of ten up-to-date 
new ships of the most modern type with all the latest known appliances for 
ensuring economy, speedy and cheap transportation and fitted in every respect 


for ocean service, some of which ships are now in course of construction and all 
of which are to be approved by the British Board of Trade and are to have the 
highest classification at Lloyd’s and Bureau Veritas Shipping Registries, and © 


the contractor is to furnish all particulars and details of such ships to the 


technical representatives of the Government, and have the same approved by 


them, such particulars and details being referred to more fully in Schedule be we 


which forms part of these presents; 
And whereas the contractor has offered to establish and eres the saad 


fleet of ships as aforesaid in the service hereinafter referred to for a period of 9 


ten years from the commencement of the said service or for any longr period 


that may be mutually agreed upon for an annual subsidy of two hundred and 
seventy-five thousand pounds (£275,000) ; 
And whereas the Government of Canada offer to accept the same subject 


to ratification by Patliament and subject to the terms and conditions more pare ue 


- ticularly hereinafter set out; 


Now this Agreement witnesseth that the contractor for and in consideration _ ‘ 


of the premises and of the covenants and agreements on the part of His Majesty : 


hereinafter contained for himself, his executors and administrators, 


Doth hereby covenant and agree to and with His Majesty, His Heirs and ‘od 


Successors in manner following, that is to say:— 


1. That the contractor shall and will either personally or by a company . 


which he may form (and it is hereby understood and agreed that this contract — ae 


may be executed, performed and fulfilled by a duly incorporated company formed _ 
or to be formed by or at the instance of the contractor, which company when. — 
formed shall be accepted by His Majesty instead of and in lieu of and in sub- — 
stitution for the contractor, and which shall be hereinafter referred to as ‘the — 


“shipping company ”) :— 


(a) Build, equip, provide, establish and during this contract, continue ale : 
in the manner hereinafter mentioned, operate a regular shipping service between _ 
such ports in Great Britain or Ireland or the Continent of Europe, and Cana- — 
dian ports as may be designated by the Minister of Trade and pa EEE for a 


Canada or his representatives from time to time; 
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) ’ (b) Establish and continue and maintain and operate as hereinafter set 
out the shipping service hereinbefore referred to free from the control of and 

- independent of the Atlantic Shipping Combine or Conference or any other com- 
bine or conference now in existence or which may be operated or established 
upon the Atlantic Ocean at any time in the future without the sanction of the 

~ Government of Canada; 
(c) That such service shall be put in effect and maintained with ten ships 
‘ as hereinbefore referred to and these shall be built and placed in operation with 
all possible despatch and shall be fully completed and put in service within 
eighteen months from the date of this Agreement (at least two of the same to 
be placed in service by August Ist, 1925) and pending completion of the same, 
other ships of* modern construction properly equipped and of approximately 
the same tonnage shall be substituted and operated in the said service until the 

_ fleet in question is completely constructed and in operation, the said service to 

commence with at least six ships not later than June 15th, 1925; : 
a8 (d) That the control and regulation of the rates to be charged by the con- 

’ tractor shall rest with the Government of Canada and that the Government shall 

fix such transportation rates on all commodities from time to time; 

oN (e) Make proper provision for the carriage of perishable and partly perish- 
able produce by means of cold storage facilities; 

| (f) Carry emigrants from Great Britain or the Continent of Europe at rates 

to be fixed by the Government and carry all Canadian mails free if and when 

the parties hereto agree upon the establishment of a passenger service or other 

steamers suitable for the carriage of emigrants in conjunction with and under 
the control of the shipping company. 

2. And His Majesty for Himself, His Heirs and Successors hereby coven- - 
ants and agrees with the contractor, his administrators and assigns that the 
contractor well and faithfully performing all and every the covenants, agree- 

- ments and stipulations hereinbefore set forth and contained by the said con- 
tractor to be done and performed shall well and truly pay or cause to be paid 
to the contractor, his heirs, administrators and assigns during the continuance 
of this contract an annual subsidy of two hundred and seventy-five thousand 
pounds (£275,000) from and out of the Consolidated Fund or other proper 

moneys of the Dominion of Canada, the same to be paid and payable to the 

contractor at the City of London, England, in equal monthly instalments payable 
monthly at the end of each and every month (unless otherwise agreed upon 
between the contracting parties) in each and every year during the continuance 

- of this Agreement, the first monthy instalment to become due and payable one 

- month after the commencement of the service hereinbefore referred to (which 

_ shall not be later than June 15, 1925) and instalments monthly thereafter 

_ unless the parties hereto mutually agree upon other terms of payment. 

3. And it is mutually covenanted and agreed between the parties hereto 

_ that the subsidy payable to the contractor in the preceding paragraph is based 

on the operation and maintenance of a service of ten ships and the subsidy 

aforementioned shall be increased or reduced as the case may be in proportion 
to the number of ships operated and maintained by the contractor in the service 
aforesaid from time to time and such increase or reduction of subsidy shall be 

_ added to or deducted from the monthly payments hereinbefore provided for in 

_ paragraph two. 

_ 4. And it is mutually covenanted and agreed between the parties hereto 

_ that the shipping services to be established by the contractor herein will 

co-operate and work loyally with the Canadian National Railways System and 

_ the fleet of ships operated by that system and under its control and known as 

the Canadian Government Merchant Marine. ! 

0, And it is mutually covenanted and agreed between the parties hereto 

_ that should any of the ships in the service aforesaid be lost or disabled the con- 
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tractor shall have the privilege of slibeuitnting a modern ship of Ae : a 
the same tonnage for the ship lost or disabled until the same is replaced ore 


repaired and put in service again as the case may be. 


6. And it is mutually covenanted and agreed between the parties hereto that ey 


on receiving at least three months’ notice from the Minister herein the con- 


tractor shall arrange to place additional ships up to the number of ten in this” 
service on an increase in subsidy in proportion to the number of ships actually 


placed in service; the subsidy referred to in paragraph two being based on a 
service of ten ships; and the additional service to be put in effect within twelve 


months from the date of the receipt by the contractor of the notice aforesaid. 
7. The contractor shall not convey or permit to be conveyedin any steamer 


ee 


while employ ed in this service any nitro- glycerine or any other ‘articles which | 


in the opinion of the Minister shall be considered dangerous. 


8. If at any time after the expiration of the eighteen months mentioned — i 


in paragraph 1 (c) the contractor should fail to carry on the said service with 


the full complement of ten ships, the Minister may by notice in writing call upon ~ 


him to supply the deficiency within a delay of three months, and in default of 


the contractor's doing so within such delay, the Minister may terminate the ~~ 


contract by notice in writing. 

9. And the contractor canenaute and agrees that the vessels in the said 
service shall prosecute all voyages made by them with all possible speed and 
despatch. 


10. The Minister shall have the privilege at his option of entering ints ; 


contracts for like purposes with any other contractor or contractors. 


11. And it is mutually convenanted and agreed between the parties hereto: 
that this contract is to continue in force for the full period of ten years from the — 
time when the first service under the terms hereof is commenced; and the same 


may be extended for a further period of time and under such terms and condi- 
tions as the parties hereto mutually agree upon. 
12. Iixcept to the company to be formed by the contractor as hereinbefore 
provided for to whom this contract may be assigned no other assignment thereof 
either by the contractor or by the said company is to be or shall be made, nor 


any right nor interest therein without the consent in writing of the Minister _ 


: having been first, obtained. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF the Honourable Thomas A. Low, ‘the Minister’, 
hath hereunto set and affixed his hand and seal as such and ‘“ the contractor ” 
has hereunto set his hand and seal the day and year first above written. 


2 


G1, Macavnay. TuHos. A. Low, : ete 
7 eee of Trade and Commerce. — | 
| WILLIAM. PETERSEN, [SEAL.[ 
Province of Ontario ) I, Charles Daniel Macaulay, | 
County of Carleton + of the city of Dawson, 
To Wit ‘| in the Yukon Territory, 


Supreme Court Judge, make oath and say:— 


a That I was personally present and did see the within instrument and 


duplicate original thereof. duly signed, sealed and delivered by the Honourable 


Thomas A. Low, His Majesty’s Minister of Trade and Commerce for the 
Dominion. of Canada, and Sir William Petersen, Knight Commander of the 
British Empire, the parties hereto. 

2. That the said instrument and duplicate original were executed by. the 
said parties at the City of Ottawa, in the County of Carleton. 

a That I know the said parties. 
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rates: consisting of Messrs. Black (Halifax) 
uff, Sir Eugene Fiset, Halbert, J ohnston, Ken- 
er, McKay, McMaster, McMurray, -Rinfret, 


Stevens, S ork be apps to consider the Resolu- 
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tion to give the Government of Oanada canner over cert ocean ee 
by confirming the agreement between His Majesty and Sir William — 
Peterson, K.C.B.E., as set out in said Resolution, or by any other. — 
method that offers effective control, with power to call for persons, a 
papers and records and report from time to time. DER. 


Attest. 


i 


ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


Wepnespay, April 1, 1925. 


Ordered, That the name of Mr. Shaw be substituted for that of Mr. Later’ oe : 
on the said Committee. ‘a 


Attest. , nek \ 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, Peg 
Clerk of the House. i 


On motion of Mr. McKay, seconded by Mr. Halbert, 


Agreed, That the Chairman present a Report to the House recommeniane be 
that the Committee be authorized by the House to have their proceed- 
ings and evidence printed from day to day for the use of the members __ 
of the Committee and that Rule 74 be suspended in reference thereto. 


=o 


On motion of Sir Henry Drayton, seconded by Sir Eugene Fiset, 


Agreed, That the Chairman present a Report to the House recommending — 
that the Committee be granted leave to sit while the House is in 
session. 


On motion of Mr. Johnston, seconded by Mr. Stork, 


Agreed, That the Chairman present a Report to the House recta a 
that the reports on freight rates made by the Special Committee to 
inquire into Agricultural Conditions during the 1923 session be 
referred to the Committee. : rca 


On motion of Mr. Duff, seconded by Mr. McKay, 


Agreed, That the Chairman present a Report to the House recommending __ 
that all reports, documents and other papers laid on the table of the 
House during the present session and referring in any respect to the __ 
Order of Reference to the Committee, be referred to the eat sa 


On motion of Mr. Duff, seconded by Mr. Halbert, 


Agreed, That the Clerk of the Committee secure before the next wooane : 
os the Committee and have on the desks of the members, the fol- 
owing :— 


Twenty-five copies of the Resolution referred. Pee is 
Twenty- five copies of the Preston Report. 1 
Twenty- five copies of the Drayton Report of 1913. Ma us 
Twenty-five sets of the Report of the Agriculture Conditions Com- eee 
mittee on 1923. Pen 
Twenty-five copies of the printed Reports of Correspondence laid ee 
on the Table of the House during the present session. ae 
Twenty covers printed for daily reports. i ge ie 
Twenty folders for papers of members. : ae 
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The Chairman announced that the Government had seen fit to appoint 
counsel to assist the Committee in the bringing out of the facts connected with 

_ this inquiry, and that Mr. H. J. Symington, K.C., of Winnipeg, had been 
appointed. — 

Messrs. A. W. Atwater, K.C., of Montreal, George H. Montgomery, K.C. 
of Montreal and Bok Flintoft, of "Montreal, appeared as counsel for the steam- 
ship lines. | 

At the request of the Chairman Mr. Symington addressed the Committee, 
suggesting that the steamship companies should come before the Committee 
and give evidence as to the steamship conferences, producing their documents 
and minutes, specifically the following:— 


PRELIMINARY LIST OF MATERIAL TO BE FURNISHED BY THE 
| STEAMSHIP LINES TO THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


— he 


_ 1. Names of all companies belonging to the North Atlantic U.K. Conference. 
_ 2. Names of their officers. 
3. Names of their representatives in Cannas 
4. Copies of any Agreements relating to the Conference and if any verbal 
nie agreements or arrangements a summary of them. 
5. Rules and regulations of the North Atlantic U.K. Conference. 
6. Rules and regulations of the North Atlantic Continental Conference. 
7. Rules and regulations of the North Atlantic Westbound Conference. 
8. Rules and regulations of the Canadian. Liner U.K. Committee. 
9. Rules and regulations of the Canadian Liner Continental Committee. 
0. Any Agreement between members of Canadian Liner Committees. 
1. Minutes of North Atlantic U.K. Conference Meetings, New York Bee or 
Montreal, 1920-25. 
12. Minutes of Canadian Liner Committee, 1920-25. 
13. Minutes of Continental Liner Committee, 1920-25 
14, Correspondence between Canadian Liner Committee and its members, 
_ 1920-25. 
15. Correspondence and telegrams between Representatives of the Canadian 
“s Liner Committee and Secretary North Atlantic U.K. Conference, New 
York, 1920-25. 
16. The same information and material relating to Conference on North 
Atlantic with respect to passenger traffic. 
17. All minutes of joint meetings between North Atlantic Conference and South 
‘ Atlantic and Gulf Conferences. 
18. Names of members of the Pacific Coast Conference or Conferences. 
19. Minutes of same, 1920-25. 
20. Correspondence relating to same, 1920-25. 
21. Names of any other Conferences to which any of the members of any North 
Atlantic Conference belongs. 
22. List of boats owned or operated by each line in the North Atlantic Con- 


ference showing deadweight available for cargo, cubic capacity avail- 
able for cargo and passenger capacity; their age, original costs; 
amount written off and present value. ~- 

23. Revenue manifests months of May, August, October and December in each 

‘ year, 1912-1924. 

24. All tariffs, including supplements and amendments issued by U.K. North 
Atlantic Conference, 1912-13 and 1920-24. : 

25. All tariffs of Westbound Commodities 1912-13 and 1920-24. 

26. Copies of complete tariffs of rates charged from 1912-13 and 1920-24, east- 
bound and westbound. 
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- and I do not think we can properly appreciate the isolated instances unless we 
have some knowledge of the general scheme. _ 

Discussion followed in which Sir Henry Drayton, Hon. Mr. McMurray 
and Mr. Duff took part. Mr. Atwater also addressed the Committee. 

The CHairmMan: I presume that my ruling is not appealed from. I trust 
it is generally acceptable to the Committee. Now, Mr. Symington, I think we 
should endeavour, before we separate, to map out, as far as we can, the day’s 
work for the next sitting of the Committee, so that there will be no delay. My 
own feeling is that Mr. Clemenson might be called, and be examined by you 
and make his own statement of the existence of these Conferences generally, 
and as to their operation. 


Discussion followed in which Sir Henry Drayton and Mr. Duff took part; 
| Messrs. Atwater, Montgomery and Symington also addressed the Committee. 


The Committee adjourned at 12.35 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 11 o’clock 
a.m. on Friday, April 17, 1925. 


S. R. GORDON, 


H. D. DEWAR, 
Clerks of the Committee. 
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to Give the Government of Canada Control over 
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Col. William I. Gear, Manager Robert Reford Co., Montreal. 
Mr. H. M. Cleminson, General Manager of the Chamber of Shipping of the 
United Kingdom, London, England. 
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Mr. H. J. Symington, appointed to assist the Committee. 
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C. R. MacKenzie, for the steamship companies. 
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EXHIBITS 
Filed by Col. William I Gear 


No. 1. Names of all companies belonging to the North Atlantic U.K. Con- 
ference. (Read into evidence). 

- No. 2. Names of officers and Canadian representatives of all companies 
belonging to the North Atlantic U.K. Conference. (Note: Incomplete). (Not 
printed). 

No. 3. Contained in Exhibit No. 2. (Not printed). 
No. 4. Copy of agreement providing for the establishment of the Trans- 
A nntic Association Freight Conferences with rules and regulations. (Not 
printed). 
ae _No. 5. Contained in Exhibit No. 4. (Not printed). 
No. 6. Rules and regulations of the North Atlantic Continental Conference. 


= No. 7. Not yet filed. 
No. 8. Minute re the establishment of Canadian Liner—U.K. Committee 
(read into evidence). 
No. 9. Rules and regulations of the Canadian Liner Continental Commit- 
tee. (Answer read into evidence). 
No. 10. Contained in Exhibit No. 8. 
No. 11. Minutes of North Atlantic U.K. Conference meetings, 1921-1925.- 
(Not printed). 
| No. 12A.B.C.D.E. Minutes of Canadian Liner Committee 1920-1924. 
(Note: Minutes for 1925 to be filed). (Not printed). 
No. 13. Minutes of the Continental Liner Committee. (Answer read into 
evidence). 
No. 14. Not yet filed. 
No. 15. Not yet filed. 
No. 164A. Members of the North Atlantic Passenger Conference. (Not 
printed). 
No. 16B. Atlantic Conference Agreement, F. 1. (Not printed). 
No. 16C. Atlantic Conference Agreement, S. 1. Cabin and second class 
_ passenger business. (Not printed). 
ae No. 16D. Atlantic Conference Agreement, T. 1. Continental third class 
_ passenger business. (Not printed). 
~~ No. 16E. Atlantic Conference Agreement, B. T. 1. British and Irish third 
class passenger business. (Not printed). 
me No. 16F. Minutes of Continental Passenger Conference, 1921-1924. (Not 
printed). 
; No. 16G. Minutes of Trans-Atlantic Passenger Conference, 1922-1924. 
_ (Not printed). 
=. No. 16H. ADSnae Conference Agreement, 8. T. 1. Scandinavian, Finnish 
a and Icelandic third class passenger business. (Not printed). 
‘ No. 17A. Minutes of joint meetings between North Atlantic Conference 
-.and South Atlantic and Gulf Conference, 1921. (Not printed). 
- .No. 17B. Decision in case of The Port Utilities Commission of Charleston, 
_ §.C., et al versus the Carolina Company et al. (Excerpts read into evidence.) 
. No. 18. Not yet filed. 
No. 19. Not yet filed. 
No. 20. Not yet filed. 
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No. 21. Names of other Conference to which any. of the Bo ee of ‘th ae 
North Atlantic U.K. Conference belong. (Incomplete). (Read into paneer): sik: 
- No. 22. Not yet filed. : ae 
No. 23. Not yet filed. Mi 
No. 24A. Trans-Atlantic Freight Civcsifeation dated 4-2-17. (Not Sea 
No. 24B. Tariffs, including supplements and amendments, issued by the ~ 
North Atlantic Conference. Parts I, II, III, IV, V, Vi, Vil aN VIII. | 
No. 24C. Trans-Atlantic ce Classification, supplement Novel issued 
November 6, 1913. f ah 
No. 25. "Not yet. filed. 
No. 26. Contained in Exhibit No. 24B. 
No. 27. Not yet filed. er eat 
No. 28. Not yet filed. ' ; Big 
No. 29. Not yet filed. We - 
No. 30. Not yet filed. eo 
No. 31. Revenue of Receipts from Wheat, Cattle and Commodities con- 
trolled by the Conference. . (Read into evidence). 
No. 32. Statement ve and list of names of sub-committee of Canadian Liner. 
Conference. (Excerpt read into minutes). ane: 
No. 33A. Balance Sheet, International Mercantile Marine, 1913. (Printed a 
as appendix to proceedings of to-day). 
No. 338B. Report of International Mercantile Marine, 1922. Balance sheet 
printed as appendix to proceedings of to-day). : 
No. 33C. Report of International Mercantile Marine, 1923. (Badenge sheet 
printed as appendix to proceedings of to-day). | 
No. 34. Not yet filed. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or CoMMONS, ; ce a 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 231, | 
Fripay, April 17, 1925.7 449 


MORNING SESSION 


The Committee met at 11.00 o’clock a. m., the Chairman, Mr. MoMinsese | 
presiding. . 
’ Present: Messieurs Sir Henry Drayton, Sir Eugene Fiset, Halbert, Johnston, , 
Kennedy (Glengarry), McKay, McMaster, Hon. E. J. McMurray, Rinfret, age i 
Hon. J. E. Sinclair, Stork. —12. | 
The Chairman read the following further 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Tusspay, April 7, 1925. 


Ordered, That the said Committee be authorized to have their Minutes of 
Proceedings and Evidence printed from day to day for the use of the 
oe of the Committee and that Rule 74 be. suspended 1 in reteroae he 

ereto a ala 


Attest wh 


ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, ; oe 
Clerk of the Howse. = 


OCEAN RATES — v 
fie | TUESDAY, aes 7, 1925. 


Oered That the ond Committee be granted leave to sit while the House 
‘ is in session. 
Attest 
ee ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
| Clerk of the House. 


Tusspay, April 7, 1925. 


Ordered, That the Reports on freight rates made by the Special Committee 
to inquire into Agricultural Conditions during the 1923 session, be 
referred to the said Committee. 

‘Attest 
: ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


Turspay, April 7, 1925. 


Ordered, That all reports, letters, documents and other papers laid on the 
Table of the House during the present session and referring in any 
respect to the Order of Reference to the said Committee, be referred to 

| the said Committee. 
Attest 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 

Clerk of the House. 


COUNSEL N ATTENDANCE 


Mr. H. J. Symington, K.C., Winnipeg, to assist the Committee. 

Messieurs A. W. Atwater, K.C., George H. Montgomery, K.C., E. P. 
Flintoft, and C. R. MacKenzie, all of Montreal; for the steamship companies. 

~ Mr. H. H. Donald, of Toronto, for Sir William Peterson. 

-Mr. Montgomery stated that a considerable portion of the information 
asked for at the first meeting of the Committee had been secured. 

Col. William I. Gear, Manager of the Robert Reford Company, Montreal, 
who was in attendance, was called, sworn and produced the following documents 
~-which were severally marked as Exhibits. 


EXHIBITS | 
Filed by Col. William I. Gear 


~ No. 1. Names of all companies belonging to the North Atlantie U. K. Con- 
ference. (Read into evidence.) 

No. 2. Names of officers and Canadian representatives of all companies 
ete to the North Atlantic U.K. Conference. (Note: Incomplete.) (Not 
printe 

No. 3. Contained in Exhibit No. 2. (Not printed.) 

No. 4. Copy of agreement providing for the establishment of the Trans- 


i. Atlantic Associated Htpiene Conferences with rules and regulations. (Not 


printed.) 
No. 5. Contained in Exhibit No. 4. (Not printed.) 
No. 6. Rules and regulations of the North Atlantic Continental Conference. 
(Not printed. ) 
- No. 7. Not yet filed. 
No. 8. Minute re the establishment: of Cuneta Liner—U.K. Committee 
(read into evidence). 


Conference. (Excerpt read into Minutes.) 


vi | HA, “SPECIAL | COMMITTER none : 


mittee. ise: read into dene ae Tie ag, 
No. 10. Contained in Exhibit No: 8. a 
No. 11. Minutes of North Atlantic U. K. Conference: es 1921- 1925. 
(Not printed. ) 
No. 12. A. B. C. D. E. Minutes of Canadian Liner Committee 1920-1924. 
(Note: Minutes for 1925 to be filed) (Not printed.) ‘ 
No. 13. Minutes of the Continental Liner Committee. (Answer reat into. a 


evidence. ) 
No. 14. Not yet filed. a eae 
No. 15. Not yet filed. rye 
No. 16A. Members of the North Atlantic Paice Conference: Oe ‘ 
printed.) ‘ 


No. 16B. Atlantic Conference Agreement, F. 1. (Not wrintea ge poaae 

No. 16C. Atlantic Conference Agreement, S. 1. Cabin and secon: class a 
passenger business. (Not printed.) 

No. 16D. Atlantic Conference Agreement, T. 1. Continental Third- class. 
passenger business. (Not printed.) 

No. 16E. Atlantic Conference Agreement, B. T. 1. Brigah and Trish Third 
class passenger business. (Not printed.) 

No. 16F. Minutes of Continental Passenger Conference, 1921-1924. (Not 
printed.) 

No. 16G. Minutes of Trans-Atlantic Passenger Conference, 1922-1924. 
(Not printed.) os 
| No. 16H. Atlantic Conference Agreement, S. T. 1. Scandinavian, Finnish 
and Icelandic Third-class passenger business. (Not printed.) i 

No. 17A. Minutes of joint meetings between North Atlantic Conference 
and South Atlantic and Gulf Conference, 1921. (Not printed.) . 

No. 17B. Decision in case of The Port Utilities Commission of Charleston, 4 
8.C., et al versus the Carolina Company et al. (Excerpts read into ity 

‘No. 18. Not yet filed. 3 : 

No. 19. Not yet filed. 

No. 20. Not yet filed. a 

No. 21. Names of other Conferences to which any of the members of tite. on 
North Atlantic Conference. Parts I..\II. II. IV. V. VI, VII and VIII. 

No. 22. Not yet filed. \ 

No. 28. Not yet filed. arte | 

No. 24A. Trans-Atlantic Freight classification, dated 4-2-17. Not 5 
printed.) ca 
No. 24B. Tariffs, including supplements and amendments, issued by the 
North Atlantic Conference. Parts I, I, III, IV, V, VI, VII and VIII. Ace 

No. 24C. Trans-Atlantic Freight classification, supplement No.. : issued 
November 6/1913: : 

No. 25. ‘Not yet filed. 

No. 26. Contained in Exhibit No. 24B. 

No. 27. Not yet filed. 

No. 28. Not yet filed. Be 

_. No. 29. Not yet filed. a Ah 

No. 30. Not yet filed. | ea: 

No. 31. Revenue of Receipts from Wheat, Cattle and Commodities con 
trolled by the Conference. (Read into evidence. ) " 
| No. 32. Statement re sub-committee and list of names of Canadian Line 


No. 33A. Balance Sheet, International Mercantile Marine, 1913. 


“(Printed 
as appendix to proceedings of to- day.) | 
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No. 338. Report of ies dation’ Mercantile Marine, 1922. (Balance sheet 


fe Loa as appendix to proceedings of to-day.) 


No. 33C. Report of International Mercantile Marine, 1923. (Balance sheet: 
printed as ‘appendix to proceedings of to-day.) 

No. 34. Not yet filed. 

On motion of Sir Henry Drayton, seconded by Hon. Mr. McMurray, 

Agreed, That the Chairman be and is hereby empowered to engage such 
actuarial and accounting assistance as he may deem rea ae 

Witness retired. 

The Committee adjourned at 1.05 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 4 o’clock 
eo day. 


AFTERNOON SESSION a 
‘The Committee resumed at 4 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. McMaster, 


presiding, and with the same members of the Committee present as during the 
- morning session. 


pa Mr. H. M. Cleminson, General Manager of the Chamber of Shipping of the 
_ United Kingdom, London, England, who was in attendance, was called, sworn, 


examined, cross- ened: and retired. 


The Chairman appointed Messrs. H. H. Donald and C. R. MacKenzie as 
an Editorial Committee to read the evidence from day to day and to notify the 
Chairman of any corrections which they think should be made. 

Discussion followed in regard to procedure at future meetings of the Com- 

mittee. 


The Chairman gave the following 


RULING 


“My view is that one of the essential parts of this investigation is the estab- 
lishment by steamship companies that the rates which they fix in collaboration 
one with the other, and without the concurrence of those persons who pay the 
rates, as being just and reasonable, and I propose directing the attention of the 
Committee in the first place to this feature of the case.” 


The Committee adjourned at 6.25 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 11 o’clock 
a.m. on Tuesday, April 21, 1925. 


S. R. GORDON, 


H. D. DEWAR, 
Clerks of the Committee. 


Vili SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY AND SUBSIDIARY. 
COMPANIES 


STATEMENT oF EARNINGS FOR YHBAR Renae! DrcemBerR 31, 1913, FROM THE OPERATIONS OF AMERICAN, 
Rep Srar, Wutre Star, ATLANTIC TRANSPORT AND DoMINION LINES 


FFTOSE VO yH@e ParmIngs: Ye WoW ee Ne ron i Ur ae eG te hi ee te tee am SRS umd) oe i rah $ 47,519,404 48 
Miscellaneous Earnings and Dividends.............. 000006 cc ye eee Be uk ON ged Oe ead 1,521,933 62 


$ 49,041,338 10 


Deduct: ; 

Gross Operating andl General Expenses and Miscellaneous... ...0. Of) yaya ee iekanes 290 53 

MNetEront irom Onerabione) O.lihvece ue ddeudmu dea oes TS shales ocpstt 3 es ROR GN ERI ar ar ace a ae eu 9,567,047 57 
Interest and Discount on Bonds.................. A Ee ce ea y Ea Mog DLOrO td kOe 
Interest on Loans and Advances SIP ane Mune eek ia. 2 Ne oer tee MO MGi.85 
PETE AS LCT N Ie cle eens ile Be ee fa ele ET SEM APE RV acl eee eg as to aged Ok ee 156,345 38 


3,850,088 60 


Balance, being net profit for the year before providing for Depreciation on Steamships.$ 5.716.958 97 


SURPLUS ACCOUNT 


Penang Gb darninge asiabove:. 60). 20it oy seu dae PoE LT oa ee $ 5,716,958 97 
BarPitig  PCCeMIPEr ol 5191938 oe ok Glee ate ob ci bin esis ee ie ie See 953,395 50 


$ 6,670,354 47 


Deduct: 
Amount Appropriated for Depreciation on Siam shine: salty CORA Be a ee 5,401,357 45 


Surplus as per Balance Sheet............2...06.00505. Bee oats Re sn $ 1,268,997 02 


eC 


\ 
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INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


INSURANCE FuUND—INCOME AccouUNT— YEAR ENDED DkrcEMBER 31, 1913 


ee DoLuars STERLING, —— DoLuaRs STERLING, 
at 4.873 at 4.874 
Gross Premiums paid gir Lay-up and Canceila- 
into the Fund...... $1,677,186 89| £344,088 6 1 tion Returns.......| $ 150,258 52/£ 30,822 4 11 
Interest Received.... 73,459 84 LS OOS Lowol| LOSSCS Ese oe aes 648,833 89! 133,028 4 0 


Premiums paid for 
Additional Insur- 
ance in Outside 


Companies ii. 2h 240,507 45 49,359 1 0 
TUXDCNSES hc ceeO Ns 5 918 90 PAN eS ire: 
Interest Paid........ 930 26 190 17 3 
Difference in Ex- 
change.. 3, 520-39 50 12 11 
Profit for the year at 
4.85... Eh 700,674 32) 144,46818 7 
3 $1,750,646 73) £359,134 1 4 $1,750,646 73) £359,134 1 4 


We have examined the above Statement of Earnings and Expenses of the Insurance Fund of the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Company for the year ended December 31, 1913, and certify that the same 
is correct. Full provision has been made therein for all claims in respect of losses during the year so far 
as they are known or can be estimated. 


we 


54 WittiAM STREET, PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., 
New York, June 10, 1914. : \ Chartered Accountants 


x SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE 
Comprisinc Amrrican, Rep Star, Warre Srar, 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, 


: ASSETS 
CapitaL AssETs— 
Cost of Properties:* 
Balance at December. Bly 1O1a ie ee eae eon be ok rer ae we $ 185,989,974 25 
Additions during year 1913; less property sold or gone out of < 
Ce ental ys OUR PO EUR EME SEE -N) o Uroe PC MS IER tN a ay ae 6,432,335 65 
$ 192,422,309 90 
Less—Reserve for Depreciation............... BSS osteo as eas aR 22,973,159 76 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—$ 169,449,150 14 


*Combined undertakings and their properties at cost to International Mercantile Marine Company in Bonds, Stoeks 


and Cash. 
Investments in other Companies: 
Fredetick Leyland & Co., Limited. cas os ee os ee ee ...$ 11,965,176 60 
National Steamship Co. Limited 7 ee eh i ees 473,996 18 
Sundry Shipping and allied Companies, Exchange Memberships, 
ana <Governinent Deposits, Vance orks Gain sine ve ukomiaean 3 2,878,001 23 
—_————_—_—_———_ 15,317,174 O01 


od 


Potal Capital Asset or a ee ea ae a a ce ee $ 184,766,324 15 
CURRENT ASSETS— 
TUVERLORIDS Ghote ls LS Sa hn eae Ucmmmate  NR DG Ge 2A NY es 2 Nae ee $ 870,864 10 
INGCOULLE DUCCOLY AD IO. foie Were bce up ER SE ale Bia eine a WSU PoTE Millet on 2,158,929 48 
Pailisuieceivaple and) LOANS.) OOP See hake es diel ORL ga Geos einae 342,500 00 ie 
Interest neceiwable and Accrued 105 ee Re ea 11,732 65 
PRPOTIOY AALAND COR Lo sick Sa uh ok GcCU eee eae Ras Ma his ike SN Gib gk anon ial see 272,232 85 
Marketaple otocks and Bonds co one ye. UC a le ia Oar 572,494 00 
Cash at Dankers, On Hand and in PTAansiti ee... isis cea uted 2,541,576 62 
otal Current Assets liso wae eg Ue Nie a an OM 6,770,329 70 
DEFERRED CHARGES TO PRorit AND Loss— __ 
Open Voyage Accounts, Charges and Unexpired Insurance.......... $ 1,581,268 70 
Improvements, Betterments and Heavy Repairs.................... 933,407 27 
Discount on Bonds............ ikiy Veaeeraletily war's Sm Pisce aie hs nea ete ime 161,560 00 
; we 2,676,235 97 


$ 194, 212,889 82 


We have examined the books and accounts of the International Mercantile Marine Company and its Subsidiary 
Companies, comprising the American, Red Star, White Star, Atlantic Transport and Dominion Steamship Lines, for the 
year 1913, and we find that the Consolidated Balance Sheet of December 31, 1913, and the relative Statement of Earnings 
for the twelve months ending that date have been correctly prepared therefrom. , 

_ _ We have verified the Cash and Securities by actual inspection or by certificates from the depositaries and we have 
Sagan ourselves that full provision has been made for Bad and Doubtful Accounts Receivable and for all ascertainable 
liabilities. 


 ‘Liasiuities: 


d*, Pe ae arty $00, 000,000 00 ee 
: in Treasury... Dinan ON KU ar 8260, 020145 fi, Ses 


oe 51,730, phe 59 . 
vig aires SRS sib eews «2000, 0005000 00 
Pen erties tik fe eae ....-- 10,068, 264 74 


49) 931935) 96 604 8 te 
3 $ 101,662,705 81 


f ‘Stock of Constiutent Companies outstanding: 

ritish & Noith Atlantic Steam Navigation Company, Limited .$ 242 50 
sissippi & Dominion Steamship Company, Limited. patna 1,455 00 Caprice teen 
1,697 50 


ends nad eneatime: 
Four and One-half Per Cent Moitgage and Collateral Trust 
PRC RON Se ide Pee ee ek Rha eG $ 52,744,000 00 : 
Five Per Cent Fist Mortgage Sinking FundgGold a 
TE BONUE tse ce ees Pr ae au”) $90; 000,000.00 an 
‘Less—Called or redeemed by 
Sinking Fund ee ..see--$ 2,020,000 00 
“in Treasury... oid eae areacle 98,000 00 
as — 2,118,000 00 $ ‘ 
; , ————_——— 17,882,000 00 
Fe beetars Bonds of Constituent Companies held by the Public. . 5,802,055 00 § 
. ‘ : 76,428,055 00° 
ee Montenee. i DM Gay a niin tas MRPs PAMSINUS  ciet asd, MIS oo ne Ba 405,643 05 
yl TW DURS gta ke Ik cue On Lae OR Oe ae eg 
SNe ty Sic pea Re ae Pra beg to 4,495,221 91. ie 
oe Payables xe BS REOMOE preted NE ies OA Gee EA tia GN $°. 4,262,254 12 
PMORCY DAlANCES! Na, ci wee ae Se ee ky oe as brain At Sale, Pete Ase 231,863 04 
nberen ACCTUCE (inc areal Me at ete {UOd swans os oks wees oly civuty 990,839 49 
National Line—Current, Account...............60 0.0005. Dat Va 397,399 94 
Leyland Line— A TN ST RIS ie UCR VAR ARS AME ah 39,626 81 
‘Reserves: bs Asise 
0 OES lela CR OS i 118,839 73 © ( . ‘a 
“ Insurance Claims........... spele gts ia Ws Wipe el ueerhs 210.00 So 
“ Outstanding Dominion Line shares........... 286 29 . 
Oe 346,401 69 
Total Current Liabilities............... AM ENR ec IIe Ae MARR es TACIT Cae ae 6, 258,385 09 
> Crmprrs 10 Promim xp L0s8....0.0. 0.0062, Waren NOME a a paharaey ase EN 2,483,538 87 
sysance FUND TOES Pegg cn mint) te es emer ae Se am aie ae 507,971 25° 
a rofit for year 1913... epee ari aie oR A LAREN BE esse Sous Tai 700,674 32 i 
; i fo 1,208,645 57 
LUS as per Statement, Mia aka: See NUDE Sra sy ae. mien Me ec ut tegh (eas aD ; 1,268,997 02 — 


$ 194,212,889 82 


401, 357.45 has been set aside out of sae ies on account of Depreciation on Steamships. Mun eas 
basis, we certify that in our opinion the Consolidated Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to 
position of the Companies on December 31, 1913, and that the relative Statement of Earnings is a 
as correct, um or, of the results of the operations for the twelve months ending that date. 


ae PRICE, WATERHOUSE & Cole 
Chartered Aeceieanes: a 


Xii SPECIAL COMMITTEE | Fr 
1922-1921-1920 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY AND SUBSIDIARY 
COMPANIES 


STATEMENT OF EARNINGS FOR THE YEARS ENDED RESPECTIVELY DECEMBER 31, 1922, DecEMBER 31, 1921, 
AND DECEMBER 31, 1920, FROM THE OPERATIONS OF THE AMERICAN, Rep Star, WHITE STAR, 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT AND LeynAND LINES AND DIVIDENDS FROM P4aRTLY OWNED 
COMPANIES: 


1922 1921 1920 
ROSE VOVAEEAUAPHINGS bi 12) / Site Re Wi Sa eaccs tarp etee avons $73,873,555 11 | $90,068,417 89 | $113,331, 818 54 
IVEISCOL A NOCHS FOAL INO 8. cy eee calcd Mann & (olde shoots arte 6,552,078 42 8,027,609 97 12,475, 634 37 


$80,425,633 53 | $98,096,027 86 | $125, 807,452 91 
Operating and General Expenses, Taxes and Miscel- 


PANO KAT OOS TH Ci EE te KM PMU Rive tar 74,158,388 60 | 85,064,107 60 | 110,387,584 45 
$ 6,267,244 93 | $13,001,920 26 $15,419, 868 46 
TERT CAE ROLE SS Cat ED Ses) aa RTO SA RS, 2,690,645 57 2, 623, 262. 11 2,637,690 31 


Profit for the year, before providing for Depreciation 4 . 
OU LCA SHEDS eee ines aah ce OA RENIN NGS $ 3,576,599 36 | $10,378,658 15 | $12,782,178 15 


Profit for the Year 1922, before providing for Depreciation on Sveamships, as shown 
SEAM a Sst Sean vents A Bhs yl ita A nT Lo Mets GN eS G0 Sn a ne a $3,576,599 36 
Nii Ni nad tee AN RPL AMERY oun WS NT My ole glo 5, 984,660 85 


Loss forthe Year 1922.07.00... 5. Pe MS! ok et A ee rr $2,408,061 49 

mHrEphisnmecemoer Si. 1921 ea ba ok bb Oe a. See NSIS ean eee a 31,714,135 73 
$29,306,074 24 

Deduct: 

Dividends on I. M. M. Co. Preferred Stock: 
Declared : Paid \ \ Rate Amount 
June 15, 1922 Ue Slat g22 3% "AS17551 o0.00 
Dec.. 21, 1922 Feb... De 1923 14% 775,875 00 2,327,625 00 


Surphisas shown by Balance Sheet, Dec. 31; 1922 ee ae ee $26,978,449 24 


ss 402.905 64 
95,941 41 


Mcelatod Rettiriss ct ke ast eae Soak es ws 
for Insurance with Outside Padewriiers (Net).. 

osses—1922 and previous pause Ja SA ps eR 

d Taxes. sae 


DAT WON go qh ak Pi gat kaa I eg 


ional Merantile Marine Caer for hae year ies December. 31, 1922, and aa Hae the 
correct. Full provision has been made therein for all claims .in respect. of losses during the year, 
es are ‘known or can be Rake Hin) -The transactions in £ sterling are converted at eg rate 


a | SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE 


Comprising AMERICAN, Rep Srar, Wurre Srar, 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS 


Capira, ASSETS— ; 
Cost of Properties:* 
Balance at December 31, 1921..... 0.000.005... .0000.05 Bee Nea ee i ae $245, .06,788 41 
Additions during the year 1922, and advances on account of new 
construction less steamships sold and gone out of service..... 16,188,624 62 
$261, 295,413 03 
ess heserve 106 Depreciation: 600i. .0) Loe eee ee Ds ite. eee 59,417,643 59  $201,877,769 44 


*Combined undertakings and their properties at cost to 

International Mereantile Marine Company in Bonds, 

Stoeks and Cash. ‘ { 3 
Investments in Sundry Shipping and other Companies, Exchange Memberships and 


Government Deposits....... evar OU Paap RR mPa INU HL 7 RUNS ho ae WA eR 7,024,752 30 
Total Capital Assets..... MR ue Sate que eel «Se ae a veges tgs $208 902,521 74 
CurRENtT ASSETS— 
PRVOOLOLICS ONCOL Nek Soa Rpe ued TRO RO a Tahoe bahia Shea ee $1,808,784 50 
INGCOUDUS RECOL VEDIC) Cie set vies ulate aula die stir we Onl aie erga Slominetin pupae 8,483,049 52 
Bills Receivable and Loans... 0.6.5. cee bei ceca es bob eee 485,000 00 6 
ia Interest: Receivable and Acerued: 2.2 eee ee es ee Ve OOS 180, 231 96 
PRONG VIS OLANOOS Fale eke GbE! Gite ence Citas OC CU oGts JOSE usa ea ahan a 655,373 20 
Marketable Stocks and Bonds) et@..ii o.oo. ole. cas ee en debeckes 29,663,019 67 
Cash at Bankers, on Hand and in Transit...........0.0...00000005 7,572,086 99 
Total Current Assets. oe ces coe os Ca ba eld eae Be Dae ae ae 48,847,545 84 
DEFERRED CHARGES TO PROFIT AND LOSS........0.0 000 ccc eee i rer ae Wee Co) at nse ct Tt 5,919,512 82 
y $263, 669,580 40 


———SS—SS 


We have examined the books and accounts of the International Mercantile Marine Company and its subsidiary com - 
panies, comprising the American, Red Star, White Star, Atlantic Transport, and Leyland Lines, for the year 1922, and 
we find that the consolidated balance sheet of December 31, 1922, and the relative statement of earnings for the twelve 
months ending that date have been correctly prepared therefrom. } 

_ We have verified the cash and securities by actual inspection or by certificates from the depositaries and we have 
satisfied ourselves that full provision has been made for bad and doubtful accounts receivable and for all ascertainable 
liabilities. There is a contingent liability in respect of the guaranty by the Oceanic Steam Navigation Company of 
£600,000 debentures of a partly-owned subsidiary company. f 


~, 


OCEAN RATES | 
Beis Niven 858 eR I es Site ey: 1922 
- COMPANY AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
_ Artanric TRANsPoRT AND Lrytanp Lines 
DECEMBER 31, 1922 
LIABILITIES 
CapitraL LIABILiTies— 
| Capital Stock: 
a PPOIGE EUR E SU le boy cikd's Caley Wigc Wae es bok a cus $60,000,000 00 
Dees ein LPOASUTY bcs ia kN ER OS eke ass 8,275,000 00 
ea | Seer ceed («$517 98 000 00 
OS TN Sa OE scare $60,000,000 00 
Fo EAL COASIEY es cos Cua dley 10, 128,200 00 


49,871,800 00 


\ 
‘Accumulated dividends unpaid, 433%. 


a - Capital Stock of Frederick Leyland & Co., Ltd., held by Public.................. 
Bonds and Debentures: 
First Mortgage and Collateral Trust Six Per Cent. Gold 


ty PR ere ash oc a. el) aay Sonor a Rie fae i $40, 000,000 00 
Léess—Retired by Sinking Fund... 0.005... cock eck we cueee 2,534,000 00 
pis or $37,466, 000 00 
_ _Debenture Bonds of Oceanic Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., held 
tee EEO a ei 7)e vay oa fe > ey ules MADMIN HU alclee ld FUitle aie Gast tq Gy 7,025,225 00 
hake ee LEIA POS Coty a cit tic aay Cant eee A MEE ie cb tole Panel dg Ro 8S ge oisis pec e OE 
Total costal Liabilities SRN cid Fete Ue, NM BC A Us Sots GPS: PARE SNe BN ON Oe op dE ot Be 
CURRENT Liasnaties— La eee fom 
Loans, Bills Payable and Foreign Bank Overdrafts.......0...... $ 3,826,131 98 
Accounts Payable, including Reserves for United Dtates ‘and 
MOreien: LPAxes. iis swe tlete eles eldllnle o's cS lale's las Bie ease % wo: +++ «80,001,188 75 
Peerest ava le ANG ACCTUCE |. elunc Web eke eels edi teekwacecaaas 630,325 00 
Pe OMRON ANCOS 4 05,510) at Race rama e cette AR Ig aie nae aa 246, 267 08 
Preferred Stock Dividend Paeanie Wer ah Ota ie Sees 775,875 00 
Bremer eOrOr LIL OLItICS eek se coed ee MUGS aaa ik vans Cen b veges 7,596,859 03 
eRe RICE IVESHR VMS a eee Gia ce enema oe Cais Eb dial d ccche Wa Chabal eagh c oceiele b lec bas oe EEO 
eran EeD A REDITS: TOME RORIT, AND WiOSS . cues ls} obs eaiw asta d obiab vowtaed buddeche 
INSURANCE FunND— 
: Balance, January 1, 1922 au area. te Tees ME LN A ang one a apt ra a $2,033,493 82 
Profit for year TOU ST UE Tc ee cys | CRA eC Ort ean 627,014 83 
Smee mame POLS taLement: OD. Care Lae ies ue usiialls Filled Gy wines budvee c glablawie San 


ard rate of exchange, i.e., $4.85 per £. 


$101,596, 800 00 


26,432 50 


44,491,225 00 
1,970,000 00 


$148, 084,457 50 


43,076,646 84 
32,057,153 41 


10,812, 364 76 


2,660,508 65 
26,978,449 24 


$263, 669, 580 40 


The accounts of the British subsidiary companies are included in the consolidated statements at the Companies’ stand- 


Upon the above basis, we certify that in our opinion the consolidated balance sheet is properly drawn up so as toshow 
the true financial position of the Companies on December 31, 1922, and the relative statement of earnings is a fair and 


- _ correct summary of the results of the operations for the twelve months ending that date. 


56 Pine Street, 
New York, Junn 16, 1923. 


PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO. 


XVi SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
1923-1922-1921 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY AND. SUBSIDIARY 
COMPANIES 


STATEMENT OF EARNINGS FOR THE YEARS ENDED Respectivery DecemsBer 31, 1923, DecemBer 31, 1922, ~ 
Anp DexcemBer 31, 1921, FRoM THE OPERATIONS OF THE AMERICAN, Rep Star, WuiTe Star, 
Artantic TRANSPORT AND LEYLAND LINES, AND DIVIDENDS FROM ParTLY OWNED 


COMPANIES 
; 
1923 1922 ' 1921 

Gross Voyage Earnings and Other Incomeé,....00..5.. $75, 238,018 45 | 980,425,633 53 | $98,096,027 86 
Operating and General Expenses, Taxes and Miscel- 

RAN OGY DAPOOS See OC oolly kre IRIE AAs A 69,591,219 63 | 74,158,388 60 85,094,107 60° he 

$ 5,646,798 82 | $ 6, 267,244 93 $13,001,920 26 

MER BOM CNOTOOR eee Si cinelsth ene fe 1 as Me eure h ew ce gies 2,618,726 31 2,690, 645 57 2,623, 262 11 
Profit for the year, before providing for Depreciation ; 

DE ROOM SNIDS goer ia Se ty ee este tN, $ 3,028,072 51 | $ 3,576,599 36 | $10,378,658 15 


— 


Profit for the Year 1923, before providing for Depreciation on Steamships, as shown 


BETSY Oe een Vis wb sla ale loch nig waite aisle aiglial Wigs iw luugialer Bualy w/e ADtVM' Sy (Jee aa ee $ 3,028,072 51 
Depreciation on Steamships for 1923......... 00.000 elo. cete ee ke deceeed haree Henna BA Natt 5,579,800 46 
TABS TOLLE WY CAL ALO cS y cigcd HARKS Waa lo pis blog ade oR RES Cai ele oOo a nde Oar i aan $ 2,051,727 95 
Sirois Wecem ber 1 LOI! silos dais a olele dicieinic elo aidistote biel #lsne oat i tie eats i mena at a 26,978,449 24 
Surplus as shown by Balance Sheet, December 31, 1928.........0. 0... c cece cece ceeds $ 24,426,721 29 


_——— 
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XVili SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE 
Comprisinc AMERICAN, Rep Star, Wurre Star, 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS 
Caprrau ASSETS: 


Cost of properties: 
Balance at December 31, 1922..... EES Ce MOR RPC AAEM MALL Meghan AE $ 261,295,413 03 
Deduct—Difference between post-war-cost of steamships and esti- 
mated normal value, which has been ‘charged against Miscel- : 
PARC OMS: RESEL VES: soos Gee ails Air slop oie ae 650 CA lee 19,540,976 17 


$241, 754,436 86 
Additions during the year 1923, less steamships sold and gone out 


ON ATST CN ye LCT e Muar DIR OCIU  apuis CIN ea GLAD OSE UNM BL UN BR MO Pate Fei 28 2,160,584 24 

$243,915.021 10 

esse FVeserv eC 10r GCPreciablon., OY... 2ese eked dels a dale Lk soci alee eae 60, 204.659 14 
— —_——— $183,710,361 96 


Investments in sundry shipping and other companies, exchange mem- 
Dershipsiancd Povernments CEPoOsita wee. Ce Ube sikh aay by blady acuta yglaly Get ae Ne ea Recreate Sta). 7. 288,329 44 


f | $190, $98,691 40 
Securities Deposrrep With MorraaGe TRUSTEES FOR INVESTMENT IN 


BN BAVC AGB AL aN las ok EON ae NTO CC AD Et ee me a ae 3,166,093 78 
CURRENT ASSETS: ° 

“PREPS sya cs oh oS Eg dE Ras A UE a OP a PORE Rate ato $ 1,575,810 70 
PMC CHOTENG EC CETVIED OL Csi ala Lig hie Bathe oR NG He aca aR STA Sc A HONDet PRE Ni tea coma a 7,331,800 49 
tie Pe very Ole ANG: LOANS.) 3 Gh ie OOTY hu WN ane a ORG ane 876,053 52 
interest recervanle and Accrued wig fedkio aes Cok Le ph ee ea ee eae ee 72,803 71 
VELEN Le Ten Ore ON) C0 cL RR EM ANC TR AUN LAA RIE WANE RIetIA aN BAY Yi 691,430 06 
Markotabic stocks and bonds oe aii PU aG CORO he ich all ay 21,313,830 24 
Gach 4b pankers,on hand and/in transit. picsn ie es oe hele pile wadnicawle s 3,586,517 40 

Totali.currentiiasse tsi ies eveeha eR Le RSS gay se Meee Mesa any AR 35, 448, 246 12 

DEFERRED. CHARGES TO PRorit AND LOSS................. Tal dan tice CENA NE Rn Ra 38.606, 395 85 


$233, 219,427 15 


We have examined the books and accounts of the International Mercantile Marine Company and its subsidiary 
companies, comprising the American, Red Star, White Star, Atlantic Transport, and Leyland hLines, for the year 1923, 
and we find that the consolidated balance sheet of December 31, 1923, and the relative statement of earnings for the twelve 
months ending that date have been correctly prepared therefrom. 

We have verified the cash and securities by actual inspection or by certificates from the depositaries and we have 
satisfied ourselves that full provision has been made for bad and doubtful accounts receivable and for:all ascertainable 
liabilities. The Oceanic Steam Navigation Company has guaranteed payment of £600,000 debentures of a partly owned 
subsidiary both as to principal and interest. 


1 eae ts. e840) 000,000. 00 


MN PARI S05 Ds ol te CRE 8,275,000 00 y 
eh — $51,725,000 00 
acer CS San ag 2 ales’ as.) $60',000,:000..00 
—In ye a Peek. Ot Seman Pee ERAT ON 10,128,200 00 


—— 49,871,800 00 
——_—_—_—_—_——. $101, 596, 300 00. 


f 


ptagk of Brederick Leyland & Couiitd :held by public.«: 


nd debentures: 


i 


rst mortgage and collateral trust oe fae BONdSs!. ora Une Ait Meet a $40 000.000 00 te) 
Da tired Dytemiine. finde eine tan 3s Phe, LL Da Ae MEME IRLA 3,098,000 00 ; rag sah 
$ 36,902,000 00 ty 
ebenture bonds of Oceanic Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., held by SEACH Gas 
Pe oi ee Bae rmy uh 6,144,465 00 
Ret ewe cy : PAG URE AMEN HY YE Lo 00 
Loans on mortgage. Na UI ae tad «| Boren tat as ‘oh ee [vcttinti bl shasadti art CRUCIAL BLM Ren UN. 1,920, 000 00 


oe 
My “$146, 588 970 00. 
4,292, 250 Oe 


NT ieee - 
s, bills oe and foreign bank Byer dyratts.: AR Lee aA an TRE $4,669,770 42 
a OEE ESE RGA i”: So EA RNS Cc an: 9,587,058 96 
ee BAR eeu anu ah iV A De Nib el Aa Re era 616, 605 00 
PLP W StS ARH ae aC DI TONEY Tent ole AM Wana S Cale ah 552,646 17 

AEN ih 10, 037,329 63 


SAGE ie) CARL Ge ee Ce ER AA a 25,463. 410 1g 
TEAR RUN aU: SOU SRA i Mn Sama eimai ei 12,676,055 3 


Biecor December 31,1020. Pe alas) a. $2, 660,508 65 ae 
poe for year 1923) oe ee ESATO ASE SAE iA VA RG sy oe 672,183 66 been es 

o : MAECENAS eS ey 
NG TERA AR RUC AT OR BR Bl EteayeRNi ENT a ea URS ETI RULIAL SER IA ae tg 16,439,328 06 


s as per Be ae OD DARGA Cetra Wuuieioe etl cae dea teak ed Ota abides Satay 24,426,721 99 aK 
| $233, 219,427 15 


Fonte: of the British subsidiary companies are included in the consolidated statements at the Companies’ 
2 d rate of exchange, i.e., $4.85 per £. a 
ve on the above basis, we certify that in our opinion the consolidated balance sheet j is properly drawn up so as to show — 

position of the Companies on December 31, 1923, and the relative statement of earnings is a fair and 
‘summ. ry of the results of the operations for the twelve months ending that date. : 


PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO. | 


oo 7 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
la OU ies a Commirrezn Room 276, 


\ 8 - House or Commons, 
; Fripay, April 17, 1925. 


The Special Committee appointed to consider the resolution to give the 
- Government of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an agree- 
ment between His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C-B.E., as set out in 
said resolution, met to- day at 11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. R. 
faster, presiding. : 
' The Cuamman: The Committee will please come to order. I would like 
1e Clerk of the Committee to enter upon the records that Mr. H. H. Donald, 
Barrister, of Toronto, appears to-day, representing Sir William Petersen. i 
might just make this preliminary observation, this is a hard room to hear in, so 
I will ask the witnesses to speak very plainly so that they may be easily heard 
y members of the Committee and others interested. 


Mr. SyMINGTON, K.C.: Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. iapem anon! has some- 


fae I would like to know haw he is Beane on with it 


_ Mr. Montcomury, K.C.: We have already gathered together a considerable 
- portion of the information asked for by my learned friend. It is a very simple 
matter to ask a question of this kind, but sometimes one question will involve 
a tremendous amount of work; more, Tam sure, than my learned friend appre- 
—ciates. I think perhaps my learned friend’s questions can best be answered by 
putting in What we have, one at a time, and we can then discuss it. 


The CHarrman: That seems to be a reasonable suggestion, Mr. Mont- 
gomery. 


®% 


Col. Wint1am I. Gear called and sworn. : 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


"e oo Col. Gear, you are the representative of a number of lines, are you?— 
es. 

_ Q. In particular, what lines?—-A. The Cunard Line, the Anchor- Domed 

Line, the Donaldson Line, and the Thomson Cairn Line. 

Ff . ‘You are speaking for the Robert Reford Company, are you not?—A. 


nO What is your position with the Robert Reford Company ?—A. I am Vice 
Dresden of the Robert Reford Company, Limited, agents for the before men- 
_ tioned lines, 
Q. Personally, I understand that your connection with the Conference is 
onger than that of any other ea in Montreal?—A. I think I am the 
Idest representative. : 
Q. For that reason you were applied to, to assemble some of the futormhe: 
ion that was asked for, and you have done so, have you not?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In answer to question number one: ‘Names of all companies belonging 
o the North Atlantic U.K. Conference’. Have you that information?—A. Yes, 

sir, with the exception of the Intercontinental Transports Limited, which will 


aD ee eancntly received. : ae 
ee [Col. William], Gear.] 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE . 


Mr. ibbeetans: 4G ORE Do you want these names read into the eee i! 
just listed? It is short, and it can be read. | Pau an 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I think perhaps the names of the contpadee ‘should . 
- be read. I do not think we need to put in all the eos oe the names of | 
the companies belonging to the Conference. 
The CuarrMan: I presume you had better mark fice as exhibits? 


Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: It might be convenient, if I might suggest it, to a 
have us keep the same numbers on the exhibits corresponding with the numbers mn 
on the questionnaire. They will be easily identified in that way. ; 


The Cuairman: All right. mt 
Exhibit No. 1: Names of companies of N.A. ee Conference. Vite 
The Wrrness: Shall I read the list? ag 
The Cuatrman: If you please. _ 


The Witness: The names of the companies belongine to the North Atlantic 
U.K. Conference are: ie 


1. Anchor Line. 

2. Anchor-Donaldson Line. 

3. Bristol City Line. 
4. Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited. ive 
5. Donaldson Line. 

6. Cunard Line. 

7. Ellerman’s Wilson Line. ees 

8. Furness lines. 

9. Manchester Lines Limited. 
10. Head Line and Lord Line. 

11. International Mercantile Marine Lines. We 
12. Inter-Continental Transport Services Limited Mesh, 
13. Lamport & Holt Line. iets 2 
14. Thomson Line. . a 
15. American Merchant Line . 
16. The Oriole Lines U.S. Shipping Board. 

17. United States Lines. es 

18. U.S. Shipping Board Fleet Corporation. 


Mr. Montcomery: I might just say a word in explanation of who the US. | 
Shipping Board is. The U.S. Shipping Board manages the steamships and lines 
‘belonging to the American Government. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I thought they were only operating companies—the | 
operating managers. ae 


The Witness: The Shipping Board is a member. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


oe Q. Look at Exhibit No. 1, the last four-‘names: Are these four lines mem- 
| _ bers, or are they the United States Shipping Board?—A. They are the members. — 

| Q. The U.S. Shipping Board is not a member?—A. No; it is not a member a 
individually. i 
Oh, Mr. Montcomerry, K.C.: We want to clear that up. The four operating te 

_ lines which make up the US. Shipping Board group, that is to say, the American — 
_ Merchant Lines, the Oriole Lines, the United States Lines, and the United States — 
’ Shipping Board Fleet Corporation are all represented in the Conference? St 
Be The Witness: All represented i in the Conference. 


{Col William I. Gear.] | a le 


Fit mi 


yt 


“ocrAn eapRee a : 3 


mB) Mr. M Pasabilers: ga Ce 
Q. Now, by question number two you asked for the names of their officers, 
and by question number three, the names of their representatives in Canada. 


_ We will take them together; it is more convenient. 


Exhibit No. 2: Names of officers of Companies of N.A.-U.K. Cunteranee 
Exhibit No. 3: Names of representatives in Canada of Companies of N.A.- 
' U.K. Conference. 
Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: I assume it will not be necessary to read them; 
they are long lists. 
The CHaAinMAN: No. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Question number four; “Copies of any agreements relating to the Con- 
ference, and if any verbal agreements or arrangements, a summary of them.” 
If convenient, you may also treat with number five at the same time, which calls 


‘ for rules and regulations of the North Atlantic U.K. Conference. What have 


you to say as to those two questions?—A. In regard to number five, there is no 
formal set of rules. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I draw Mr. Symington’s attention to the fact 


that that is not the North Atlantic U.K. Agreement but is the only agreement 


which we have been able to find, and we produce it, such as it is, for your infor- 
mation. It really does not govern the freight tariffs at all. We have them for 
the others, but there is none for that particular Conference, I am informed. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C: None for the North Atlantic and U.K.? 


Mr. Montcomemry, K.C: Perhaps it may clear the matter up now, which 


would lead to a better understanding, if I remark that there is nothing secret 


about any of these agreements. In the United States Shipping Board they all 
have to be filed in Washington; others will be produced, which we have here. 
As to these, in the 1916 Act there was a provision requiring the filing of alk 
these agreements, and unless disapproved by the Board, or any particular clause 
being disapproved, they are valid, and do not fall under the operation of such 
acts as the Sherman Act, or any of these acts. They are all required to be filed. 
As regards this Conference: The North Atlantic U.S. East Bound Freight Con- 
ference: there was no agreement. The secretary could only find in Washington 
a declaration enumerating the lines which are parties to this Conference, and 
state they were in agreement upon freight rates. I have asked for a copy of the 


actual documents, so you will have all the official information upon it. That 


will come and will be available. We have some of the agreements by some of 

the other Conferences. @ | 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: My learned friend wrote me something to that effect 

and I answered him and wanted him to look it over carefully, because I have 


~some information on the subject, and while I quite agree that my learned friend 


is giving us what he knows exists, I do know that in 1922, at all events, in the 
North Atlantic U.K. Conference the Furness-Withy Company were accused of 
some misdemeanours; and their answer was they could not find anything in 
the Conference Agreement which prevented them from doing those things, and 
a discussion took place, which indicates to me that there was an agreement of 
some kind. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Were there proceedings had? 


Mr. Symineton, K.C: Yes, in the Conference. They were accused of a 
breach of this Agreement, and they said: “We do not so construe the Agreement,” 
which indicates there must have been an agreement of some sort. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C: Perhaps my learned friend will-show me the refer- 


ence which he has made i in order to clear up any misunderstanding there may be, 


926-13 _ 
[Col. William I. Gear.] 


es te ae oe ae 
ANS GES certainly 1 none. ‘of these hi $s party. to this Con! ce, know 0 
ence, nor does the Secretary, nor does the Secretary of the Centra! 
‘will show me the reference, no doubt we can clear the matter up. rf 
find that the information given is correct. 


By Mr. M ontgomery; BiG 
Q. Does your answer cover question number five, what is: “Rule 
- regulations of the North Atlantic U.K. Conference,” as well as written agret 
ments?—A. Yes. | 
Mr. Montcomery, K. C.: I may make a further explanation of that. “My 
learned friend will no doubt find some of the things he is looking for in the 
minutes which will be produced, in answer to a subsequent questionnaire. Matters 
have come up for discussion which might well be called “Rules and Regulations” 
because minutes were made of it, and had their binding effect upon the Confer- 
ence. Those have never been collected and codified, but information will be 
found in respect to those in the minutes. It is a bulky thing. a 
Mr. Syminoron, K.C.: I also notified my learned friend that it seemed tye 
me there must be some rules and regulations in printing, because again there — 
was difficulty over a breach of confidence in this Conference, and a discussion — 
took place in the Conference. There is in the minutes of this Conference the 
following: — et ! | 


‘Hach member is bound in honour to consider and maintain a fi 
questions and answers that may be considered or adopted in meetings or 
by correspondence in connection therewith, as sacred and confidential 
in the highest degree.” 


That, being a quotation, would seem to indicate there were rules and regulations. — 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Do you know what agreement you are quotas | 
- from? 


Mri SyMincTon, K.C.: This say “The rules.’ 
Mr, oR com ny. K.C.: There are a great many Conferences. 


Mr, Symincton, K.C.: That is the North Atlantic Conference, at a : 
meeting of the Conference held in April, 1922. 


Mr. Montcommry, K.C.; The reason I asked that question was that I 
notice these words occur in other Conference ‘agreements which’ we are pro- 
- ducing here, and it may be that the same phrase is quoted in the minutes of 
the North Atlantic. I have not checked that up. However, we can oni | i 
eee that after the adjournment, and not take the time of the Committee now. ” 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ® 


Q. Question number six: “Rules and of the North Aten 
' Continental Conference.” As to number four, you have filed for. what it is 
worth the only agreement we have been able to find?—A. Yes. a 


Sir Hunry Drayton: What is filed in regard to question five? _ - 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: There are none. Such as there are will appea 
in the minutes themselves and will come in under a later question. It might 
_ be convenient to the Committee that I should point out that the Agreement 
which was filed is an old agreement of 1904, which was signed by the Lines of 
that date. The names have changed very considerably since then and my | 
instructions are that none of the Lines which have entered the Conference since 
that time are parties to that agreement, in fact, even its existence had been 
_ completely forgotten. It was not in Montreal; we obtained it from New ‘York. a 


: By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. That is correct, Colonel Gear?—A. That is correct. 
lage William Ti Gear.] 


i wy 


Pe ; ve. AhGse. have you not, Colonel?—A. Yes. 

ik to. Grint your attention to the fact. that. certain of the rules 
I | yet! oes or effective.” That regulation hold good up to 

the present time?—A. Right up to the present time. 

fe .G). One ‘of them was a requirement for a cash deposit by the ete 
members—that is rule 14; rule 15 was an arbitration aoa: 16 was one 

of the withdrawal rules?-A, Yes. 


~The Cuarrman: Mr. Montgomery, were those number six rules limited to 
he North Atlantic? , 


_ Mr. Montcomery, K.C. These are all complete and quite ee Ae 


peetri ond was quoting a few minutes ago appears:— 


“Each member is bound in honour to consider and maintain all 
pouvstions and answers that may be considered or adopted in meetings or 
i by correspondence in connection therewith, as sacred and confidential 
ein ie ae deere) : 


By Mr. Montgomery, K, C.: . 


-Q. That agreement, with other like agreements, has been filed with the 
a Fen! of Public Records in Washington?—A. Yes, it has been filed in 
_ Washington. | 

 Q. Question number seven: “Rules and regulations of the North Atlantic 
fest Bound Conference.” I understand that has not arrived from England 
and there is nothing on this side?-A. No; we are getting that from England, 
and are expecting it in a boat or two. 
ea hat is something the Conference on this side of the water have nothing 
to do ar We have nothing to do with it, and have nothing to do with 
its conditions. é 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I assume the same Lines as operated from there 
fy quld be in the West Bound Conference? 


Mr. SyMINGTON, K.C.: Yes, I want to ne that clear on the notes; the 


By Mr. ey 1 Ge 
. You have es for full information?—A. Written for full infor- 


‘ a Nh questions eight and ten refer to the Canadian Liner U. K. Com- 
mittee, and read as follows: “Number 8: Rules and regulations of the Cana- 
dian. Liner U. K. Committee,” and “ Number ten: Any agreement between mem- 
bers of Canadian Liner Committees.” ’ 


Lhe; CHAIRMAN: What about her nine?. 


Mr. MontcoMEry, K.C.: That is the Continental. I was grouping the two 
anadian together, as ‘it is answered by the same answer. | 


The Cuamnan: Wa are answering eight and ten ey 


dion together. We have the minutes, sou: 


[Cok Williata’ I) Gear tee: 
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Exhibit No. 3. Manne regarding ©. L.-U. K. Committee, Pees kk ie tae 
Exhibit No. 10.—Ditto. ea eae 7 

The Witness: Shall I read it? 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Yes. 

The Witness: Questions eight and ten:— 


“The Canadian Liner Committee was first established in Semtdnabeel i, 4 


1918, at a meeting called by the Director General of the British Ministry 4 


of Shipping, for the purpose of interchanging ideas with a view to efficiency — 3 


in loading and despatching of ships and dealing with matters of general 
interest. 

“Prior to this time, the Canadian Steamship Lines used to confer 
with one another individually. 

“There are no rules, regulations or written agreements. 

“ Meetings are held weekly.” 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: We will file these so you will have ample fie a 


tunity of looking them over and asking any questions you like. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. Question number nine: “ Rules and regulations of the Canadian Liner 
Continental Committee.”’ What have you to say as to that?—-A. There are none. 
Q. Is there a Canadian Liner Continental Committee?—A. No, there is not. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
~Q. When did it cease?—A. I don’t think we ever had one. 
Q. You would know, Colonel. Did you ever have one?—A. Not that I know 
of. 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: No one I have asked has any ienowledee of nike ae 
committee. They have a Canadian Weekly Committee. : 


Sir Henry Drayron: Would it not be better to clear these things up as oe se 


go along? Has Mr. Symington anything to ask on that? 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Perhaps it could be cleared up in this way: The 
Committee which does meet every week and sometimes oftener, deals with Con- 
tinental matters as well as with U. K. matters, does it not, Colonel? . 

The Witness: Not that I know of. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: You will be given the entire minutes. I was won- 
dering if there was any misunderstanding about that or anything we can clear 
up for you, because I have not been able to get any informatioin about such a 
committee. 


Mr. Symineoton, K.C.: I have been informed they did not discuss Conti-- 
nental matters separately. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The minutes are very full ais voluminous and will : 
be before you. There may be references in the minutes to Continental matters. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: We do not need to speculate about that, because 
the minutes will be filed. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


‘¢. Question number eleven: ‘ Minutes of North Atlantic U. K Conference ~ 
Pieces New York and or of Montreal, 1920-1925.” Will you Re those, | 


; ~ Colonel?—A. I produce the complete files: 


‘Sir Henry Drayton: I think those should be identified in some way. ah 
| The CuatrmMan: We had better number the sheets. Put them in as . 
exhibit and number the sheets. el aa 
-. '©ol. William I. Gear.] ‘ida dia) 


bit No. /—Minutes of meeting N. A. ‘ae NG Monten New York- 
| ~ Montreal 1920-25. 

‘The CuatrMan: The egtubit will bear Hee same number as the question 
years, to which it has reference. 


__-Mr. Symineron, K.C.: There are some not a as s yet, so there will be 
‘some missing numbers. | 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


 Q. Question twelve: ‘“ Minutes of Canadian Liner Committee 1920-25 ”; 
you have those, Colonel Gear?—A. Yes. | 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: They are grouped by years, and the five years are 
here. We are producing the minutes separated into the years 1920, 1921, 1922, 
~ 1923 and 1924. 


P The CuHairMAN: I would suggest we call them Exhibits numbers 12A, 12B, 
a 120, 12D and 12E. : 


«Exhibits 12A.—Minutes referred to; 1920. 

P)  Fehibit 12B.—Ditto, 1921: 

© Exhibit 12C.—Ditto, 1922. 

Exhibit 12D.—Ditto, 1923. 

Exhibit 12E.—Ditto, 1924. 

4 Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Thirteen. We were asked to produce the minutes 


_ of the Continental Liner Committee; I think we have already stated that 
_ there is no such committee. ; 


The Wirness: There is no such committee. ; 
iM Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Fourteen and fifteen we have not been able 
_ to get together yet. That is a tremendous job; I have not seen a bit of it yet, 
and I do not think it is ready. We will get that at the earliest possible moment. 
+ Mr. Symincton, K.C.: May I explain to my friend that we do not want 
_ to be swamped with letters, but as I understand the procedure, when there is a 
rate change, New York notifies Montreal, and Montreal notifies these various 
_ members. 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: That is, what you want? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes. 
__. Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That more simplifies the matter, because you 
can understand that getting all this correspondence together would be a tre- 
-mendous task. 
Mr. Syminecton, K.C.: Just the correspondence as to rate changes. 
sn The Cuamrman: Might I suggest the advisability, Mr. Symington, of 
asking Mr. Montgomery- to produce letters in which they complain that one or 
ee other is not maintaining rates. 
‘Mr. Montcomery, K:C~ You mean protests by one member? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. : 

_. Mr. Symineron, K.C.: For instance, if the Gulf Conference wanted to 
lower the rate, and the Canadian Conference protested and so on, just. to show 
the method by which these conferences operated in respect to the rates. 
ONIN § a Ee eons K.C.: Sixteen, you have asked a very general question - 

there. : 


i The same information and material relating to Conferences of 
North Atlantic with respect to passenger traffic.” 


my learned friend could simplify that question a bit, and reduce it down 


) what he really does want, it will be better, because that embraces every- 
Bie. [Col. William I. Gear.] 


thing ha we gone before in Tespe nt 
understood was rather secondary as ay as this. -questic yn. » 

o want to get every bit of information you asked for, but on the t 
am sure you would not want us to bring a mass of material you | 


_ Mr. Syminoron, K.C.: I think my learned friend’s objection is vi w 
te aleen. We do not want the evidence of the gees. conferences in existen 


a Don orants oo 
| Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The agreements are Peedi See thes 
are matters of public record and anyone can get them. They have been such 
| for numbers of years past, and are approved by the United States Board. We 
can easily get copies and will give them to you. . Have uc copies of those, 
Mr. Flintoft? 

Mr. Furntorr: Yes. | 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I will give you all we have now, and anything 
else you want we will try to get for you, only please do not ask for more than 
you really require, because it is an awful job. | 


The CHatrrman: Mr. Montgomery, just before you Hocead to anothe. 
point, the clerk of the committee points out to me that this correspondence 
produced now, Number 12, goes down to apparently January 24, 1924. a 


ee Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I do not know; I have. not checked it over 
oa. omy sell. 
: "Fhe Cuainman: ‘There does not seem to be ane tanen in 1925. uaa 
ee avir, SYMINGTON, KG); 1925 is not here. It will be furnished, I under- 
stand. 
Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: Yes. You do not want the minutes referring 
to the appointment of counsel and so on? Nae ie 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That is exactly what we want. 


ee ‘The Cros Now, Mr. pn ae we eo fourte@én and itcen, 
| have we? ie 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: They will put. in what oe have, and it will be 
checked over, and we can see what is there. It is pretty hard to tell just now 
As I understand it the 1925 correspondence is not here. ~ 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: There is not any correspondence there; those 
are the minutes you are looking at, and they are just. what I said they Were, 
for 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923, and 1924. 


Ay Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Well, we want 1925, please, beeches after all that 
_ ig very important. 
| Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: You might find something dncomplimentae ae 
_ there. * 
_ ,Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I have no doubt. 
_ Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Now, sixteen. We will give you het we have. | 
The Cuarrman: This is in reply to what? 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Number sixteen, Mr. Chairman. 


_ The Witness: As far as we have it. It is a list of the None Atlantic 
be Passenger Conference. Do you wish me to read it? 


; Mr, Syminoetron, K.C.; 1 do. not think s0; it is a Pre Na hist, cand o 
pink we can ie: it that ay the oe belong to it. 


Leis 


: Mr. ‘SyMINGTON, 1G. This is Sixteen yet, the Passenger Coutemhegs 
Ne Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: No, Seventeen. | 
~ Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: Have you no minutes of Sixteen? 
Mr. Montcomery, K. ons thought those were the minutes of Sixteen, but 
they are not. ' | 
_ The CHAIRMAN: Are we on Seventeen now? 


Mr. Mone omery, K.C.: I am dealing now with something with which Mr. 
Flintoft is much more familiar than I am. 


: He Mr. Fuintorr: I might say, sir, that this bundle as put in under Sixteen 
covers the minutes of the Continental Conference from September 15, 1921, to 
_ December 19, 1924.' There have been three meetings during 1925— 


The CratrmMan: Dealing with what subject, sir? 
Mr. Frintorr: These are the minutes of the Continental Conference, put 
a in under Sixteen F. : 
elt SYMINGTON, K.C.: That is passenger? 


Mr. Furntorr: That is passenger. There have been three meetings since, 
but. the minutes have not yet been formally confirmed. They will be confirmed 
‘in the course of the very near future, and copies can be supplied. Then there 
is also a bundle of minutes of the Trans-Atlantic Passenger Conference meet- 
ings, beginning April 18, 1922, up to and including October 31, 1924, filed as 
16 G. There have been several meetings since, but the minutes have not yet 
been formally confirmed and as soon as “they are confirmed they will be avail- 
able. As far as the North Atlantic Passenger Conference is concerned, which 
is referred to in these agreements also, this conference has practically been 
inactive, as far as holding meetings is concerned, for over twenty years. The 
lines that are members of it are also members of the continental Conference, 
which is here, and the matters affecting these lines are dealt with in Continental 
- Conference meetings. I think you will find that covers everything in respect of 
a the passenger Bor ces Maa the ee of these recent meetings, the 


tr ce Yea we have no objection to supplying those. I might say, 
sir, that there are some minutes of Montreal meetings which, unfortunately, we 
ave not extra copies of. I do not think Mr. Symington will find anything that 
is very heinous in those minutes, but we would be very glad to have him examine 
them, and if he does not require to have them filed, we would prefer to keep 
them, because they are the only records we have, and if they have to be filed 
we will have to make extra copies. 

_ Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I will look them over. 


Mr. SoMTeO Many, K.C.: If you do not want them it will save a lot of 
work. Now I will tale Seventeen. | 4 


ne “All minutes of joint meetings between North Atlantic Conference 
NEE and South Atlantic and Gulf Conferences.” 


2 ‘The Witness: I have those, filed as Exhibit No. 17A. 


Vigiae 
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(rence: at the rene time, because it no longer cage ae did wan until anae 
recently. The matter was gone into quite fully in the United States, it was 
a subject of litigation down there, and I have before me and will be glad to file 
if you wish, a copy of the decision which was rendered on the 20th of J anuary, 
1925. It is a very recent thing, and it will give you the status,-as to why it 
went down, and why there is no longer that Tripartite Conference. Perhaps I 
will just read the heading of the judgment, and you will have the status at the 
present time. It is a case between the United States Shipping Board— 
Mr. Fuintort: It is before them. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It was before the United States Shipping Board, | 
the Port Utilities Commission of Charleston, $.C., against the Carolina Com- 
pany and others, Hxhibit No. 17 B, and the heading reads:— 


“On Export Traffic to certain foreign destinations, existing differ- 
entials and rates not shown to unduly prejudiced South Atlantic ports in 
favour of North Atlantic ports, as alleged ”’; 


That is the first. ‘Then, 


‘maintenance of same rates from Atlantic and Gulf ports on so-called 
parity commodities not shown to constitute undue prejudice or unjust dis- 
crimination, as alleged.” 


e 


Then, 


“Upon investigation, present rate adjustment between: North Atlantic, 
South Atlantic, and Gulf ports to foreign destinations indicated not 
shown to be unduly prejudicial or unjustly discriminatory.” ' 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: This is a law report which my learned friend is 
reading into the evidence. . 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: “ Tripartite Conference Agreement unfair as 
between carriers, and operates to the detriment of commerce of the United 
States.” And the finding is followed by an order which dissolved the Agree- 
ment to which the last minutes referred. 


Sir Henry Drayton: I think Mr. Montgomery might explain the fune- 
tions of the United States Shipping Board. 


Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: I have here, and it would probably be a con- 
venience to have it, the Shipping Act passed in 1916, which has-been amended 
on several occasions since, and the Merchant Marine Act, which defines their 
functions. We will no doubt have occasion to refer to them. Insofar as it is ~ 
relevant to the present enquiry, these proceedings were decided under section 15 

of that Act. Under section 15 it is provided that “every common carrier by — 
water, or other person subject to this Act, shall file immediately with the Board - 
a true copy or, if oral, a true and complete memorandum of every agreement 
with another such carrier or other person subject to this Act, or modification 
or cancellation thereof, to which it may be a party or conform in whole or in 
part, fixing or regulating transportation rates or affairs, giving or receiving special 
- rates, accommodations, or other special privileges, ” and so on; it is quite 
aig lengthy. “The Board may, by order, disapprove, cancel, or modify any agree- 
~~ ment or any modification or cancellation thereof, whether or not previously 
approved by it, that it finds to be unjustly discriminatory or unfair as between 
carriers, shippers, exporters, importers, or ports,” and soon. Any such agreements 
are declared lawful until disapproved. Then as to new ones, “ones approved by : 
_ the Board to be lawful.” The next is, ‘“‘ Every agreement, modification, or can- 
[Col. William I. Gear.] oa 
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ton! Avital Pee this section ao be excepted Caps the provisions of this 
ist of anti-trust laws,’ and so on. These agreements we have filed have all 
been filed in Washington and have not been disapproved, and consequently are 
excepted from laws such as the Sherman Anti-Trust Law and so on. All that 
anti-trust legislation was done in the United States. Now, this particular suit 
that I have referred to was a complaint in which the Board was exercising its 
functions under this Act; it. was called upon to disapprove or approve of certain 
clauses under the contract, and the practice in operation of this agreement. 
The matter was very fully enquired into and*the Board decided, as regards 
some functions, that they were not unfair and were not against the interests of 
the shippers, and as regards others, that conference was declared to be unfair 
. and was set aside. ‘That is one of the important functions of the United States 
‘Shipping Board, to hear and decide all these questions. 

~ Hon. Mr. McMurray: Do you know the personnel of that Board, and the 
officials? 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I do not know them (off-hand. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: We have that in the library, in their annual reporte. 
The Act is there and the report is there. 

Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: They are functioning constantly and have super- 
vision and control over all these conference agreements, not only over the 
agreements themselves but over the entire operation of all lines run under these 
conference agreements, and they are in a full position to approve or disapprove 
of anything which they may consider fair or unfair. 
oe Sir Henry Drayton: What is the reason for interjecting this judgment 
here? - Does it affect any of our conferences here? 


: 

; Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: No, except that my learned friend asked for it in 
_ his questionnaire, as to questions between the North Atlantic, South Atlantic, 
and Gulf Conferences. He asked for the minutes, and we have produced them 
for what they are worth, the minutes of that T ripartite Conference, while it 
existed and at the same time I Bo that that had been dissolved by this 
judgment. : 

" Sir Henry Drayton: If we are going to cover everything as well as our 
own work we will never get through. 


Mr. Syminetron, K.C.: The reason I asked for that was to show what 
existed. I knew what the condition was; I happened to be in Chicago at one 
of their meetings, and they discussed matters between their conferences and 

» fixed certain rates. It was an annual meeting, at which they laid down certain 
_ rules and regulations. My learned friend now says that conference has ceased 
“tO oe 
_ * Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I can assure my learned friend I did not know 
he had been in Chicago at one of the meetings; we are trying to get’ him every 
bit of information available and while personally we may consider it irrelevant, 
he has it now with the explanation that such as it was, it no longer exists. 
, As to 18, 19 and 20, they refer entirely to the Pacific Coast Conferences, 
and none of the liners operating in the Atlantic are members of it, or have any 
_ knowledge of it, excepting the Canadian Pacific Railway... They are the only 
ones who would have knowledge of it. I would prefer that Mr. Flintoft would 
give any explanation he wishes to make. I do not know whether you refer 
there to Pacific U.K. or the Far East. I do not suppose you are interested in 
_ the Far East. 
a Sir Henry Drayton: We are nearly covering the world now; we might as 
well finish it. j ‘ ( 
| Mr. SYMINGTON, K. C.: It is very easy to put in the names. 
{[Col. William I. Gear.] 
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i | 3 Mr. Crane It was ae very. clear dsaha the “question, but t 
= such thing as the Pacific Coast Conference. Mr. Symington now sa 


to the Oriental Far East one. We thought from this question that what he had — 
in mind was some agreement in relation to the Pacific Coast U.K. trade, and — 
there is no such agreement. I have here, however, the names of the lines who are — 


parties to the Oriental agreement, and I can give them to the committee. 


Mr. Symrtneton, K.C.: We can probably shorten it with the names given, a 
if my learned friend would make the statement that as far as: traffic shipped 


from the Pacific Coast is concerned, the same practice is followed that is le 
in the conferences that exist on the Atlantic. . 


Mr. Furntorr: That is too broad. As I have just ete there is. no a _ 


agreement in the Pacific Coast U.K. trade. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I mean the Oriental trade. 
Mr. Furntorr: As far as the Oriental trade is concerned 


Mr. Montcommry, K.C.: I think you will find conferences in every | nation — 
and under every flag on the globe. 


The CuarrmMan: Unfortunately for the consumers, yes. 
’ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: But not so in the shipping business. I mean, if 


there is any nation on the face of the earth that is trust-busting, it is the United — 


States, and the United States has perhaps gone into this thing as fully as anyone. 


The matter has been very fully and very carefully gone into, and while they do. 
exercise a certain degree of control, they frequently approve of the agreements 
and practices which are being followed out by their lines. I do not think you 


can get any stronger evidence than .-that. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: My learned friend is making an ex-parte statement, 


and I think we should get the material in. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I was making a statement in reply to the Chains 


Man. 


even the agricultural industry is, to some extent, in the same condition. 


Mr. SYMINGTON, K.C.: Let us get the shipping ones first. ae 


Mr. Fuintorr: I suppose that the Chairman, as an agriculturist, knows that a 


A Mr. Furntorr: I have this on file, sir, and I will get a copy made, but in ; 


the meantime I will read the names and file the copy shortly. These are the — 


names of the members of the Pacific West-bound Conference, as it is called. 


The Northern district has its headquarters, I may say, at Seattle, and com- 
prises the Admiral-Oriental line, Blue Funnel line, Canadian Government Mer- ~ 
chant Marine, Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited, Columbia Pacific Steam- ~ 
ship Company, and the N.Y.K., a Japanese company whose name I will not — 
attempt to pronounce, and the O. S.K, qa 
The Southern District, with headquarters at San Francisco comprises the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company, t the Robert Dollar Company, Struthers & _ 
_ Barrie, and the Pacific Shipping Company. I might mention that all these lines, — 
jy the Admiral, Oriental and Columbia Pacific Shipping Company, the Pacific — 
-. Mail and Struthers & Barrie are all operating ships of the U. S. Shipping Board, 


Z 


and I understand that the U. 8. Shipping Board has a representative attending 
_ these Conference meetings. 
As to the minutes of these meetings to 1925 asked for: They are ae 


forward. They have to be obtained from Seattle. 
Mr. Symrineoron, K.C.: The Canadian Pacific is a member? 
_ Mr. FLIntort: Yes. : 


ie Mr. SYMINGTON, K. C.: Do they not get the minutes? 
{Col. William I. Gear.] Aa 


~ obtained from the Pacific Coast; some delay has occurred in bringing them re 


v ae comes forward. As to the Eee aici 
! espondence in regard to the Pacific Conference is” 
sarried on between the Vancouver office and file Seattle headquarters. It is not 
available here, and is not assembled in the same way as the correspondence 
here with the various Atlantic Conferences. I understand the way they do out 
there is to carry on the correspondence in reference to various commodities, and 
hey are all filed separately, and it. practically means transporting the files of 
he Vancouver office down here, and I think, as far as effective action is con- 
permed, the minutes will cover everything. 


ie. SYMINGTON, K.C.: We will look them over. 


Mr. oe ae K.C: Are we so terribly interested in the Far East 
- Conferences? I have noticed in references in the Press lately that some gentle- 
- man suggests a subsidy on the Pacific Coast similar to that on the Atlantic, 
but Ido not think we are particularly interested in that now. 


ONLY “SYMINGTON, K.C: All I can say is that the rates under the various 
arrangements reading to Canadian ports include the Pacific as well as the 
Atlantic. So far as this information is concerned, all I want to get before the 
~ Committee, if it is a fact, is the fact that the Conference meets out there and 
_ fixes rates, presumably the same way as the Atlantic Conference. 


Mr. Fruintorr: Generally speaking, that is a fact. 
‘The CHAIRMAN: Is that satisfactory, Mr. Symington? 


Mr. Symineron, K.C: When they file what they file I will look over the 
minutes and they may be perfectly satisfactory. 


By Mr. Montgomery, FOC: 


Be Q. Question twenty-one: “Names of any other Conferences to which any of 
_ the members of any North Atlantic Conference belong”. We have been doing 
our best to get that information, but to find out if any other member belongs 
to any other Conference is obviously information which can only be secured 
from headquarters. Colonel Gear, will you give us all the information you are 
“able to obtain to date?--A. The Furness Withy & Co. Limited belong to the 
- North Atlantic West Bound Freight Association, the Canadian North Atlantic 
West Bound Freight Concern, the Atlantic Kast Bound Freight Association and 
the Pacific Coast United Kingdom Conference. The Passenger Conferences 
include the Atlantic Conference, the North Atlantic Passenger Conference. 
~The Thomson Line, the Cairn Line, and the Anchor-Donaldson, belong to the 
North Atlantic Freight Conference, the White Sea Conference, and the North 
Atlantic Freight Conference and Passenger Conference; the Donaldson Line 
belongs to the North Atlantic Freight Conference. The other lines we have 
or been able to get, but as soon as we do they will be filed. 
- Mr. Symincron, K.C.: I suppose Mr. Flintoft can give us what the C.P.R. 
‘belong to. 
ba Mr. FuintortT: I had nothing to do with the compilation of this information, 
but whatever relates to the C. P. R. is there and will be filed.. We are not trying 
2 a hold anything back. 


» By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. Question twenty-two: “List of boats owned or operated by one Line in 
the North American Conference showing deadweight available for cargo, cubic 
capacity available for cargo and passenger capacity; their age, original costs, 
amount written off and present value.” 

- Weare collecting information on that, but that is a tremendous order 
you have given us, and upon that I may want to have some understanding ° 
ith mally Mr. ppemaen: as to certain matters there which are purely domestic, 
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mittee, but it will be made available to you and you can Took over ak then. 


we wall decide as between the Chairman and ourselves AS EO | how matters NS 


should be handled. 
The information is being secured. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: What information would you suggest under question : 


twenty-two would hurt any of the companies? 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I think we can discuss the matter better when we 


have it before us, such as the questions of ‘“ Amounts written off,” and “pre- 
- gent values.” The question is not an easy one to answer because from the’ 2.4 


=~ a 


general information I have been able to get, although the records are not, as a ae 
rule, kept on this side, I:learn that the reserve for depreciation 1 is not allocated 


to specific boats; the practice is not uniform upon that point. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: You will submit it? 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes. Many of them, when fees can do sO, | 


make an appropriation from profits, when there are profits, to write down their 


fleet, and in many cases, I am informed, it is not specifically appled to boat ce 


A or boat B; they write down the depreciation of the fleet; some of them do 
specifically allocate that depreciation as between boats. Practices differ. I 


have not the information before me as yet, as it has to come out, like many 2) 


other things, from England. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q Now, in regard to question twenty-three: ‘Revenue manifests months 
of May, August, October and December in each year, 1912 to 1924.” I am 
sure, if my learned friend saw that—and I have invited him to see it—he 
would agree with me it would be impracticable and would serve no useful pur- 
pose to place these before this Committee. They are perfectly huge things. 

In regard to question twenty-four: “ All tariffs, including supplements and 


amendments issued by U.K. North Atlantic Confer 1912 and 713 and 1920 


to ’242—A. I will submit these, sir. 
The CuHarrMan: Put them in as Exhibit No. 24. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Now, question twenty-five, still on the subject of tariffs: ‘“ All fave 
of West Bound commodities 1912 and 1913 and 1920 to 1924”?—A. That is 
to be obtained; we are getting that. 


Mr. RES rncoM HEY K.C.: It is not available on this side of the water: ib. 


has to be obtained from the other side, where these tariffs are promulgated. 
They will be available to the Committee. 

Number twenty-six. I take it, is to be a duplication of numbers we 
four and twenty-five. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I take it, Mr.-Montgomery, that in these tariffs ~ 
you are filing, as Sir Eugene (Fiset) pointed out, numbers twenty-four and — 
twenty-five refer to. commodities. I presume you will file the tariffs v0) Oe meee 


everything? 


Sir Euerne Fiser: You said numbers twentys four and twenty nee covered | 


commodities only; number twenty-six would cover passenger rates as well. I 


think if you add to number twenty-six your eS rates, you will come 
the whole file. 


eye eevee fee 


Mr. Monrcomemry, K.0.: Well, Sir Eugéne (Fiset), I would have to ok : 


that to make a positive statement. I know we assumed that number twenty- 


six was a duplication of numbers twenty-four and twenty-five and leam glad 


to learn that my learned friend is of the same opinion. If there is eres. “ 


that is not there, we can easily arrange to have it supplied. 
{Col. William I. Gear.] 
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re ec TTS K. (on i think I might state that I would like to get the 
om plete tariff of emigrants and, perhaps, second and third-class West Bound. 
' The Wirness: We: have. given you this, and anything missing will be 
- supplied later. 
a Mr. MontTGcomery, KC. @uesden number twenty-seven: “ Copies of 
_ any Agreements with railway lines with respect to ocean and railway traffic, 
| divisions, and so forth”? The information I have upon that is that there is 
no agreement with railway lines re East Bound traffic, unless my learned friend 
referred to that provided by the Railway Board, which is not an agreement. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I do not want Pigee 

Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: So there is nothing East Bound of which we 
have any information. If there is anything of which my learned friend knows, — 
or that he has in mind, I would be glad to have it looked up for him. As 
regards West Bound: there is an agreement between a line and the Canadian 
National Railways. . 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Question number twenty-eight: ‘“ Details of 
operating accounts of ships, 1912 to 1924, whether by voyage or by month.” 

Question number twenty-nine: ‘This to set forth in detail various items 
and classes of expenditure, preferably copies of voyage sheets or Journey books,” 
and number thirty is: ‘“ Balance sheets of companies with depreciation shown.” 
- I made a suggestion to my learned friend that perhaps we may deal with this 
at the time we are considering the manifests, and these can all be discussed at the 
same time. As regards these questions, numbers twenty-eight, twenty-nine and 
thirty, we found this information was exceedingly bulky; much of it was difficult 
to obtain from the other side. 

Mr. Montrcomery, K.C.: Major Curry, who represents the White Star 
Line, mforms me that it is the White Star-Dominion Line that has the agree- 
Rot with the Canadian National Railways, and there’ is absolutely no reason 
why their name should be withheld. 

Mr. Jounson: Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to ask Mr. Manteo about 
questions four and five. In answering questions four and five he filed an 
agreement, and that agreement is dated 1904. Is the committee to understand 
that is the only agreement in evidence? 

} Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That is the only one in reference to the United 
_ States, except where you will find after a perusal of the minutes where some- 
_ thing different has been done. My instructions are that that is the only general 
agreement and in fact that does not cover the particular subject matter we are 
on now. Perhaps it is confusing on my part. You will notice that the title is 
not that of.this conference, but I brought it in order that we might show every- 
thing we had. As regards that particular conference, for one reason or another, 
- it has never been reduced to an agreement, and in Washmgton when they were 
required to file all conference agreements, I am informd that all they were able 
_to file was a declaration, an actual copy of which I will see is placed before 
the committee. 

The CHARMAN: Just to return to the matter we were discussing, Mr. 
Symington, what have you to say to the suggestion that you and I spend part 
of the week-end going through the books of these companies to see whether we 
ean find out what is required there, rather than have them brought to Ottawa? 
Of course, gentlemen, you will understand how much easier it would be for 
Pe Mr, Symington if we had the books here. I am quite of the opinion that it 
_ would be unfair to divulge the business of one line to another line. We will not 
do that; we will work out some system whereby that will not be done. In an 
investigation conducted by a committee similar to this one some two years ago, 
the question of the costs of the sugar refiners was before us, and they made the 
sae ah oni fh . j (Col. William I. Gear.] 


a same objection | to the 
we did in that case was to sit in. : 
large sugar refinery come before us, and they ore ee aoe d tk 
These costs were not’ made known to their competitors nor to the pu lie, 
did assist us in our deliberations. 91 would be very loathe to press an 
. tional work on Mr. Symington, who will have his hands very full. 
to me that as much as possible the lines, even at the cost of a Gele dis 
a ment of books, should be prepared to meet his desires in every possible way. 
: However, there is no better plan to get people to help you than to show a 

readiness to help them, and if Mr. Symington is willing to spend some hours 

this week-end with me in some steamship offices, on Saturday afternoon, when : 

we can have the run of the books with someone to show us where we can ge 

the information we are seeking, I am quite willing to try it, but I would. 

at like in any way to waive our rights to ask you to bring the books here. 
ites mercly make this suggestion because of Mr. Symington being in eee of Ae 
> investigation in a way in which I am not. 
Sir Henry Drayton: I would make a formal motion that the Chana 

_-be and is hereby empowered to engage such actuarial and accounting: assistance 
as he may deem necessary. rt a a 
The CrairMANn: Will someone second that? Bhs Cie ON ee 
Hon. Mr. McMurray: I will second that. | 
Motion agreed to. | a 


‘Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Does that give you the power to direct where the 
books are to go and so on? 


’ Sir Henry Drayton: We are to take that up next time. Lk ee 
he Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: You can get the report, and then you can tell. us” 4 
what books you want, without bringing them all. ‘ ee 


M oir EUGENE fie: Is it true that such a compendium of information exist 
Oo tor all cases? ‘ | 


Mr. Monteommry, K.C.: No, it hee not. I may say to Mr. Silane 
that if he meets with some of the accountants we have in the room, they could — 
decide in five mintues what we in the committee could discuss for five hours. 
without getting any further. Five minutes’ discussion will, I MES clear the 
thing between them. ee 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Then will we go on to the next item? 


~~ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Thirty-one. “ Revenue of receipts from Hele 
revenue of receipts from cattle; revenue of receipts from commodities controlled — 
by conference.” We have given you a little more detailed information than YOUy: 
_asked for. 
‘Mr. Symincton, K.C.: What about the balance colin of the company? 
Mr. Ee ES K.C.: That will go in with it. ees é 
‘The Witness: Here are the statements; these will go in, I presume. 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: What are the headings? 


The Witness: “ Se of freight earnings on Manchester ie une nee a 
ness Line steamers, for calendar year 1924; White Star-Dominion Line, east- 
_ bound freight department; Canadian Pacific ‘Steamships Limited, and statement 
showing revenue on commodities shipped during season 1924 as ‘specified below 
by the Cunard line to London, Liverpool and Avonmouth; pe 
oak to Glasgow, Thomson-Cairn line to Leith and Newcastle.” 


_ The CuairMan: Those are just certain of the lines? 


Mr. Symrnoton, K.C.: I think those are all the members of the Canadian 
oe Committee. . 
id ‘[Col, William I. Gear.] 


: to" avg this. ee 

fe) Sip ‘Henry Perron: There is ou a bit of good expecting us to remember 

these things, and when you get hold of something which shows the result, we 

Bs ought to bave it in our minutes, in our evidence, so we will know where we are. 
_ Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: May I suggest that is exactly what I am trying to 

avoid, that I intend to go over all these various productions and I will submit 

to the. committee for their Judgment the things which should be’ read into. the 

record. These earnings can go in, if you want them. 

i The CHAIRMAN: It is just a question. It seems to me these earnings should 

go in, but perhaps if there are others which should go in as well, the earnings 

“might follow. 

Sir Fucenn Fiser: You are dealing with one special question, and the answer 

is ad es Why not put it in the proceedings? 

~The CuairMANn: Very well. 

Exhibit 31: Statements of earnings. 


STATEMENT OF FREIGHT EARNINGS ON MANCHESTER LINE AND FURNESS 
o) 3 LINE STEAMERS, FOR CALENDAR YEAR 1924, ON: 


a 


_Grain.. $ 662,951 61 
Lumber.. 295 210 52 
Flour 38,984 93 - 

mor AY: 973 69 

- Cattle wy 238,090 00 
PeAIONCO sui edie al, 1,076,784 93 

$2,242,995 68 


WHITE STAR-DOMINION LINE ‘ 
EASTBOUND FREIGHT DEPARTMENT—STATEMENT OF GROSS REVENUE 


| Ver 1924—40 ree Steamers Year 1924—37 ae Steamers 


rau oe SD abo BDF Cora eee hi RD PGs SAAN 
Lumber, PUR mUR acon ak th oat 17,726 Lumber Dn ne Ase Wee Chan 127 090 
ROU Baral wa) ecko s« 52,043 POLOUTaghie wliaisitart oe) cae eatre 10,961 

PC ies ae RRR aa 557,953 COOP AP eek ea eae 636,670 

AE SOUL NTE Fo Oe gM a 609,282 Cattle. . icy LN el SNR hse 
PL RANE Gey « SNe NG 4 ee 1,700 LEV oral voters Gal Site ass Na aha 6,461 
PAR OUAL cui ii Reo gs: BL, UL.008 | Total... . $1,054,336 


Grand Total Year 1924—77 Steamers, $2,858,994. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC SS. LTD. 


_ Starement of Gross Revenue on Exports of Grain, Flour, Hay, Lumber and other com- 
- -modities to United Kingdom and Continental Ports, year 1924. 


eens ‘ Gross Earnings 

OTR TIY Cane ena sol oa): rea tmeneN TONSA Y Vid"y Ze $1,108,751 98 
Flour.. SMPTE I ccc casel Ty Sant recy) arate oS VALRT UL SS 391,102 00 
PT AV ne eile akin On ete MICE CIM cie CANS AO a 22,001 79 
SOOT ore he Wistar gvoras lima pan ne Mer Gi eS 153,345 00 
vy $1,675,200 77. 

HOETET CO OUS 6 Ti) uee Win tere a Lee 2,506,694 28 
Total earnings to United Kingdom and Continent... $4,181,895 05 


Number of sailings, 173. 
Office of the General Foreign Agent, Montreal, April 15, 1925. 


[Col. William I. Gear.] 
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- Sratement showing revenue on commodities shipped ane season “1924 as J oanen below — 
by the Cunard line to London, Liverpool and Avonmouth, Anchor-Donaldson - hie to 


Glasgow, Thomson-Cairn line to Leith and Newcastle. ee 
$1,870,114 ja 


WV GAE Ok Sas Se alae ity 
Other Grain.. . 481,603 
Flour.. RAPE Le ah i AL Nil Asia RS MO URIS NS 538,838 _ 
Lumber.. ORT NER te A SARS CC en CONN ULE RIMMER Gr 02 8 de 197,408 
TERE he eh eT ees RCL ee aS" lpi i wie rat Nol ana eo 13,393 
Cattle.. ? HEE Ray BS CON 217,069: 
Other commodities. . Oe iat Under Mem ate et St MOR ie aan a fall 2,269 503 


Mr. MonTcGoMEry, KC: Thirty-two calls for minutes of the meetings OL” 


a sub-committee of aes Canadian Liner Committee. 
The Witness: There is a committee of various members from the Cana- 


dian lines to deal with the question of grain. They meet generally three or 
four mornings a week and receive reports on the markets, visible supply, move- — 


ment to seaboard, quantities in elevators and other matters pertaining to grain. 


Minimum rates are arranged from time to time in order to stabilize the 
situation and if any lines require grain for their steamers they are at lberty 


to go into the market and book at any rate, by notifying the other lines to this i 


effect. No minutes or records are kept of the mectings. / 


Sir Evcene Fiser: Is that an especially selected committee for each case, 


or a standing committee? 
The Witness: No, it is Just a meeting of the parties interested in the grain 
trade. 

Sir Evcene Fiser: Always the same parties? 

The Wirness: The same. 

Sir Eugene Fiset: Have you the names? 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: The names of the representatives or the lines; 
which is it you would like? 

Sir Eucene Fisrr: I would like the names of the men on this special com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Montcomnmry, K.C.: Very well, I will see that you get the names of 


the lines and the names of the representatives. Now the last is number thirty- — 


three. Balance sheets of the International Mercantile Marine for 1913, 1922 
and 1923. I will produce these as Exhibit 33. 

The Witness: Balance sheets of the I.M.M. have been asked for as of 
December 31, 1913. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: You need not bother about this; you are not an 
officer of the International Mercantile Marine, are you? 

The Wirness: No. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I have just produced them. 


‘Sir Henry Drayton: I would like these balance sheets to be shown j in the 
evidence. I think these balance sheets for the three years, showing net po A 


ought to be shown. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That completes the’ list; thirty-four is a voyage ; | 


- account. 
Exhibit 33: Balance ae of Yarern ieee Mevdaniate Marine 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: That last item should have read, “Voyage accounts, 


' International Mercantile Marine”. Sir Henry Drayton wanted that. 
Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: I think that completes it. If there is anything 


| : “my learned friend wishes that we have not got, I want to tell him it is our desire 
__ to put everything before the committee that we can. There may be a misun- 
ak derstanding somewhere, and if there is we want to clear it up. 


-[Col. William I. Gear.] 
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“The foreeona “nT undead it was Cae: 


Mr. MontcoMery, K.C.: I have here the names of the Grain Committee, 
which was to be filed with the committee. I just wanted to see if this was what 


The re We will make that statement of the witness on the com- 
mittee of the Canadian Liner Committee, and this lst of names, Exhibit 32. 
Exhibit 32: Statement and list of names of sub-committee of Canadian Liner 
Committee. 
The Cuatrman: Now, Mr. Symington, what is the next step? It is nearly — 
closing time, and we had better lay out our day’s work for the next meeting. 
ce Mr. SyMINGTON, K.C.: I understand there is a witness here, and my learned 
friend is to go ahead and call his evidence. “ 
_ Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I understood there was to be just one exception to 
be made to the conduct of our own case in our own way, that we had to make 
~ out our own case before a complaint was made out against us. I take it that if 
_ we are to be put in that unfortunate position, having to answer charges that 
_ have not been proved, we can at least go about it in our own way. 
The CHairman: Then when shall we meet again? 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It is for the committee to say. Mr. Cleminson is 


; Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Mr. Cleminson has prepared a memorandum, and 
it is for the committee to say whether he can read that over, he can give you a 
copy of that, give the Chairman a copy, and he can be examined on it. 

a Sir Henry Drayton: How would it be for him to file a copy of that now, 
a ae we could examine him upon it later. It will save time. 

_ The CuHarrman: I know I will not have time to read it before we meet 
again. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: As it will not be upon the record, I have not suffi- 
—clent faith in my fellow men to believe that many would read it. He will have 
an explanation to make as well. ee 


_ The witness retired. 


| _ The committee adjourned. 


; The Goniniittes resumed at 4 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. A R. Me- 
Master, presiding. 
The Cuairman: The Committee will please come to order. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The Committee has expressed a desire to Hee 
a Mr. Cleminson, and. he is here. I think he has a memorandum prepared and 
has handed it to you. 

The CuHatrman: Yes. 


3 Henry Millican Cleminson called and sworn. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
-Q. Mr. Cleminson, will you explain to the Committee who you are, whee 
you represent, and why, you are here?» I do not mean in the room, because 


ou are here at the invitation of the Chairman, but what is your interest in 
this?—A. I would hike to say, Mr. Chairman, first of all, that I am very glad 


[Col. William I. Gear.] | 
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to be here because on the distaff tie Tam a Canad t married. a Canad 
lady in 1917. ‘ 
I am General Manager of the Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdaat . 
For many years I was a member of the firm of shipping lawyers of Bothwell & 
Birch, of London. oe 
The Chamber of Shipping is a body incorporated by Royal Charen ) 
representing the greater portion of the shipowners of the United Kingdom. : 
It is fully representative of the tramp shipowners and partly representative 
of the liner owners, but it does not represent some of the most important liner _ 
companies, including the Cunard and the White Star Lines. Its objects in 
shipping correspond to those of a Chamber of Commerce, or, as ‘it is called ; 
in Canada, The Board of Trade. : 
When my Chamber heard of the reports in this country suggesting that 
the North Atlantic Conference was a combine, and was making extortionate 
charges, and the Canadian Government felt it necessary to take steps to control 
rates, my Chamber felt that it was of the very greatest importance that you 
- here should have the fullest posible information, in order that you might judge 
whether that was so or not. Therefore, my Chamber, after communicating with 
the Lines who are members of the Chamber, and with those who are not, through 
the Liverpool Association, asked the British Government to arrange for a 
searching investigation by the Imperial Shipping Committee. That Committee © 
was suggested because it is a committee set up at the instance of the dominions, 
and I gather from the proceedings that I have read that Canada took a leading 
part in asking for that Committee to be set up. Sir Henry Drayton is smiling, 
and I know he was perhaps more instrumental than anyone in getting it set 
up. The Government replied that they had already decided to set up this 
Committee, and my Chamber felt it would have, at any rate, this advantage, 
that the shipowners could here, in the very centre of Canada, tell you the whole — 
facts. Now, sir, the Canadian Government in making that reply invited the 
Chamber of Shipping to be represented, and my Chamber, therefore, communi- _ } 
cated with the Lines concerned, and they willingly accepted the suggestion to 
come here, and at a later date the Council of the Chamber of Shipping readily 
accepted your invitation that the Chamber should be represented... You under- 
stand, sir, that the Chamber is not representing the lines in this inquiry. Coun- 
sel are here representing the particular lines interested in the Canadian trade, 
some of whom—but not all—are members of the Chamber. I represent the 
Chamber of Shipping, which represents most of the tramps and some of the — 
liners. 
Now, sir, the other thing we did was this: Reading from the report of 
Sir Henry Drayton and the other reports which we had seen, we felt that the 
essential thing here was to give you the whole of the facts showing the profits 
we are making, or rather, the profits which the shipowners are not making. 
That is the crux of the whole position. One of the first things I did on my 
arrival in Canada was to ask Mr. Montgomery what was the meaning of the 
word. “‘combine” in Canada. In England it is rather a term of abuse, and 
people who are called “combines” are very apt to resent it, and claim they are 
not ‘‘combines.” I looked at the Sections of your Criminal ‘and Civil Laws, and 
a I saw that the essence of a ‘‘combine” in Canada shows it to be an association 
~ which ‘‘by its combinations does expect an undue price or an unreasonable 
_ price.” In this case our service is freight, and therefore the applications in 
this:case would be to freight. I think the essence of the question is whether 
ie _the shipowners are or are not exacting from commerce an undue or unreasonable 
pe) price. | 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


a Q. Where did you say that definition was found?—A. From the Codes. of 
Now, sir, I should like to draw the attention of this Committee to this. pee 


{Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] 


eee Barone this ee is one. of vital importance, not only to the 
trade of the United Kingdom as well as Canada, but to the whole shipping 
industry. Before the war British shipping represented approximately one-half 
of the whole shipping of the world. If we had only had enough shipping to 
serve the Empire, we should only have had one-quarter or one-fifth of what 
we did have. We know perfectly well that during the war we came very near 
to losing it, because we have not got quite enough shipping. I said that before 

_ the war we had 50 per cent of the tonnage of the world, or approximately so, 
but I am sorry to say that to-day we only have approximately one-third. 


By the Chairman: 


! Q. May I interject a question there? Is that due to Great Britain having 
less, or to other countries having more?—A. We have practically the same. 
I think we had 40,000 tons before the war, therefore it is due to the fact that 
other countries have got more. 


By Mr. Rinfret: 
7 @. Will you state which countries have more?—A. I think I have it in 
_ the Annual Report of Shipping. I think nearly all the countries have increased. 
-- The CuHatrman: The United States has increased very largely. 
Sir Hpnry Drayton: That is where the big difference is. 
‘ The Wrrness: I will make a note of that question and will try to answer 
it at some other time. If account was taken of all thé tonnage on the seas that 
exists, the proportion would be @ little less than 33 per cent; that is, our pro- 
portion would be less. In that estimate I have made some allowance for ships 
_~ which we-do.not believe will ever sail the seas. At the present moment three- 
quarters of a million tons of shipping is laid up in the ports of the United 
Kingdom. Now, the effect of charges made in this country is very far-reaching. 
In the British Empire Parliament—I have a copy of Hansard here for the 17th 
of February, 1925—this is one of the questions put to the President of the 
Board of Trade: “ Mr. Johnson ”’—I do not know who Mr. Johnson is—“ asked 
the President of the Board of Trade whether he is aware that there is a North 
__ Atlantic Shipping Combine directed by British Capitalists, and that this com- 
bine is charging rates to Great Britain as high as 700 per cent over the rates 
of 1910?”. There are other questions, all showing that a considerable mis- 
_ apprehension exists in the minds of those who are in a position to do harm. I 
do not propose to do more than endeavour to give you, if I may, some conception 
of the function and organization of the shipping industry. I presume it will 
- bore Sir Henry Drayton very badly because he has already gone very 
thoroughly into it, and perhaps also your Chairman— 
- The CHAIRMAN: Oh, no; not at all. 
; The Witness:—but there are some members who may be interested, and 
Rs if I may, I will begin from the very begining point of view. 
| There are approximately sixty million gross tons of seagoing ships in the 
-_ world; twenty million of those are British and about nine million of the twenty 
are employed in regular lines. Most of this tonnage belongs to private persons. 


By Mr. McMaster: 
ys Q. Of that nine million employed in regular lines about how many would 
be conference lines?—A. I think you will find the list in my paper. 
| By Mr. McMurray: 
Q. What would the others be?—A. There are special h kinds of ships, vartous 


: Kinds, coasting boats, tramps and so on. 
[Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] 
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By Mr. McMaster: a Pe en 
Q. I would be very glad if you Would answer that question, rie you can 1 tell 


me right away about how many of that nine million are of the Conference 
type?—A. I think every ship owner who runs a line is in a conference. Con- 


ferences are due to a condition. 
By Mr. McMurray: 


Q. Do you think they are essential to shipping?—A. I ane they are quite 


essential to shipping. It gives the merchant what he wants. You will not have 
stability of rates unless you have a conference of one kind or another. I think 
the Chairman knows conferences have been in existence ever since liners were 
run. I think they are powerful to effect stability of rates. Most of this tonnage 
belongs to private persons and is managed by men of great experience and 
skill, “called “ship owners” though the ‘ship owners” may often own a com- 
paratively small share of the capital employed. Such is their reputation for 
skill, that in a letter received only last month, a government official, who has 
had exceptional opportunities of judging said, “but of course shipping and 
efficiency always go hand in hand.” 

It was felt that you would like to have before you gentlemen from three of 
our companies, the chief accountants, so you could take evidence from both 
classes. Mr. Cairns is in Canada, the chief accountant; Mr. Middleton the 


chief accountant of the Furness Withy Company is also here and can answer — 


any particular questions you wish to put. 

It.is impossible to be, a ship owner without first having the capital necessary 
to provide and equip the ship. A ship owner must go to the money market and 
must convince the market of its capacity and that, on the whole the investors 
can expect to derive from shipping a somewhat larger return on their capital 
than they could get from other forms of industrial enterprise and materially 
more than they could get from government securities, mortgages on land or 
other form of secured investment on account of the wasting nature of the plant 
and the uncertainty of the service and a regular return. Any particular investor 
may, of course, find his convictions falsified either because of the incapacity 
of the ship owner, misfortune or other equally comfortless reason. Having 
the necessary capital, part of which may be raised from those who prefer to 
take mortgages or debentures, and part who are content to take shares; having 
got his money and ships he must then do his best to employ them to the advan- 
tage of those who have put up the capital and he can only do this by employing 
them to the best advantage of the community. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. What are those boats.—A. I think it is Canadian trade. They would 


be cargo boats. . 
Mr. Mippteton: The Artono and Cairmo belonging to the Gulf Line. 
The Wirness: Broadly speaking he must employ them either as tramps 
or as liners, and the class of ships selected will have depended upon the class 
of trade he is to engage in. The items of charge he must cover if he is to 
justify his management are, apart from capital, depreciation and interest, or 
dividend and something for development. 


(1) Crews wages. 

(2) Stores and provisions. 

(3) Insurance and cargo claims. 

(4) Repairs and maintenance. 

(5) Fuel. 

(6) Port charges. 

(7) Cost of loading and discharging. 
{Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] 
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Pus) Cc Goninon aie cae 
_ (9) Overhead charges. | 


By Sir H enry Drayton: 
Q. Perhaps you could tell us what year the figures are for?—A. These are 
quite recent, 
Mr, Mippueton: 1924. 


ms By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
i Q. Who did you say was the other typical line?—A. The Anchor-Donald- 
- gon Line. These gentlemen have been able to bring with them full information. 
In addition to that we felt that you would not only like to have full informa- 
~ tion from us but have exact figures put before you covering all the ships oper- 
ating in the Canadian trade. In addition to that the voyage accounts of all 
those lines are being put before a firm of chartered accoyntants in London, who 
have an agency in Montreal, Price Waterhouse and Company, and the result of 
those accounts will be put before you in the clearest form so that you can con- 
vince yourselves as to what are, or should I say are not, the profits of the line. 
The amount of some of these items will depend on the amount of cargo. The 
margin, if any, between receipts and charges is small. Yet on it will depend 
his success and the interests of its investors. How small is this margin has 
been well shown recently by Sir Frederick Lewis in a speech to the shareholders 
of the Gulf Line. 


49 days’ freight earnings have been absorbed by port. charges. 
105 days’ freight earnings have been absorbed by costs of loading and dis- 
charging cargo. 
388 days’ freight earnings have been absorbed by crews’ wages. 
21 days’ freight earnings have been absorbed by stores and provisions. 
26 days’ freight earnings have been absorbed by insurance and cargo claims. 
17 days’ freight earnings have been absorbed by repairs and maintenance. 
26 days’ freight earnings have been absorbed by freight commissions, 
brokerages, and advertising. ° 
69 days’ freight earnings have been absorbed by fuel. ' 
_ 14 days’ freight earnings for depreciation at 5 per cent on the written down 
value of the vessels. 


360 
Leaving 
6 days’ freight earnings for taxes, overheads and interest on 1 capital. 


366 


- Perhaps you will bear those figures in mind in considering the question of 
control of freights. They are all variable items but unfortunately the others 
are all variable. I have never known of a government who could help us bring 
them down. Our last experience was under a labour minister, when the dock 

-- charges, which affect the biggest item of 105, were increased only last year. It 
+ is no secret that the shipowners of the United Kingdom did not feel that there 
f was any justification for those charges going up. I am not competent to speak 
of labour questions because I am equally ignorant of labour as I am of con- 
ferences. The shipowners are members of the Chamber of Shipping, but my 
knowledge of conferences is quite as academic as you, sir, and Sir Henry 
a Drayton have. Sometimes I have a letter from an ambassador, complaining 
that the rates are too high and in that case I pass the letter on to one of our 
members asking him for an answer to a letter of that kind. I received from 


ih Captain Charles, who was commercial attache in Madrid, a letter raising that 
Rian (Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] 
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estion and giving throughout the same answer which I find is invariably — 
ae on criticism st freight charges. The Chamber of Shipping is always the ae 
body to whom the government turns if it wishes to know the views of the ship- 
owners on general questions. Recently when the Committee considered the 
question of rebates the Liverpool association asked that we should put evidence 
beicre them and arrange the evidence of tramp shipowners, which we did. 

, {Reads) : Fae 

Therefore before he sends the vessel to sea, he must feel assured that 

cargoes are forthcoming. If he is a tramp shipowner he will, in general, require ~ 
a contract from someone who undertakes to give him, or at any rate, pay for, 
a full cargo. In this case a charter party is entered into, the charterer under- 
takes to provide a cargo for the ship, the owner to deliver it at its’ destination. | 
Sometimes he may make two or three charters before the ship leaves her home 
port, or a long term contract or time charter. It is most economical if he can i 
take a full cargo out and a full cargo home. His round voyage may involve : 
two or three or more voyages. The kind of cargo he carries is generally called 
bulk cargo, such as coal, grain, lumber, nitrate and so on. If he is a line owner, 
then he must have some assurance that adequate shipments will be made by 
his shippers, or goods to be carried between the ports on a certain route, and 
in his case the problem is very different from that of the tramp owner in that 
he must be ready to provide a ship superior in size, speed, cargo and accommo- 
dation. The more decks he has the better he will be able to carry different 
kinds of cargo requiring special care, freedom from undue weight, so that the : 
lower goods are not broken by the goods on top and provide separation of one 
class of goods from another, and he may have tc provide refrigeration and so 
on. He must be prepared to have organizations at both ends to get in touch 
with individual shippers, arrange for the bringing of the goods to the ships, 
their warehousing until they can be put on board for their loading, care on 
board and discharge, each according to the special requirements of the par- 
ticular kind of goods, and their distribution at the point of destination. 


(Reads) . ’ : 


Whereas the tramp shipowner generally makes one contract each voyage 
and the number of his bills-of-lading is small the liner owner receives hundreds 
and even thousands of consignments in each shipment and may be carrying 
most diverse cargoes; meat, live or dead, machinery, harvesters and watches, 
bacon and vinegar, grain, rope and soap, furs and spirits, acid and crow bars, 
canned peaches and toothpicks, butter and eggs and so on. He clearly~cannot 
negotiate with each individual shipper, and yet to provide the service required, 
is no small undertaking. If he is to do it with the smallest margin of profit, 


he must be comparatively free from the constant risk of displacements. .His’ 
customers want, 


(1) A high class of ship. 

(2) Regularity of service. 

(3) Quick transit. | 

(4) Uniformity of rates. 

(5) Stability of rates. 

(6) Freedom from carriage of cargo on ships account. 

: Some of the most important advantages derived from the lines in supply- 
- ing these wants are, | 

/ ~~ (1) That heavy stocks of raw materials and goods need not be held, but 
the manufacturer or shopkeeper can rely upon replenishing his stocks as and 
- when depleted, keeping a very small margin. This eliminates waste of idle 
- capital. | 
(2) Insurance rates are more favourable. 
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nance of shipping documents is more cheaply bhtaued’s as the goods 
Are more quickly carried. a 

(4) Through uniformity of rates the Bhdiicee or manufacturer can stick 
to his own business, concentrating his attention on producing most economically 
ae well. 

~ While neither the producer nor anerctionnt can secure stability of cost or 
give stability of price, yet as liner freights are not subject to the violent fluctua- 
tions of tramp freights, the shipper does derive an immense advantage from the 
large measure of stability which the lines can give. 

| Where more than one line is employed in the same service, or even in 
neighbouring services, these benefits cannot be secured without conference 
between the lines as to the rates they are to charge, and a clear understanding 
as to the dates of sailing that best meet the requirements of the trade, and as 
the law gives the liner no monopoly as it does a railway, there must generally 
be some sort of tie between the shipowners and their customers. 

In the early days, this took the form of a contract with some of the leading 
merchants, assuring the shipowner of a certain quantity of cargo. Naturally 
the leading merchants asked for some consideration in return for their obliga- 
tion. They thus secured big commissions and freight rates more favourable 
then than other shippers, who were not contracting. Moreover the shipowner 
was often compelled to buy cargo and sell it at destination. In either case the 
other shippers felt themselves placed at a disadvantage. 

Then followed a simpler and more economical practice which gave equality 
to the shippers great and small. The shipowner allowed to the shipper a dis- 
count or rebate of say 10 per cent which was returned to the shipper if he sent 
by the line all his shipments of goods of the kind that the line catered for. The 
amount of rebate in relation to the value of the goods was small, and the total 
rebates in suspense would be also small in relation to the consequences to the 
shipowner resulting from diversion of the traffic from the line. Where two or 
more lines served the same ports the convenience of the shipper was met by 
broadening the basis so as to give the shipper the facilities of both or all lines. 

Manufacturers and merchants, like shipowners, are human, and are there- 
fore apt to want the best of both worlds. It is their right to ask the full market 
price for their goods, and to make a constant effort to find the cheapest form 
of production and transport. 

Notwithstanding the shipper’s desire for stability, equality of rates, regu- 
larity of shipment and excellence of service; if a newcomer, in an attempt to 
establish himself in the trade, cuts rates irrespective of cost, the individual 
shipper is apt to take advantage of the lower rate, when offering, while still 
expecting the established lines to carry his goods on the days when the under- 
cutting line has no sailing. In short, even though the established lines are 
making a loss, they are asked to reduce their rates, or alternatively assist in 
their own undoing by providing alternate sailings to supplement the newcomer’s 
- inadequate and restricted service. ‘The same shipper will be quite ready to 
a admit, indeed to insist, that the higher class ship, frequently of service, speed 
and so on, and even stability and uniformity of rates, are of great importance 
to the traders as a whole, but in his particular case, he feels justified in taking 
advantage of the opportunity of the lower freight. He considers it is the func- 
tion of the shipowners themselves to take such steps as they find necessary to 
- maintain their services. 

ie Those who are in touch with shipping understand the reasonableness of 
the action, which Liner Companies take, to maintain their position in the trade. 
Those more remote are apt to appeal to their Government for assistance to 
secure freight reductions by interference. All such representations are on the 
~ assumption that the freights charged are unreasonable. 
me ‘ {[Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] 
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It has recently been alleged, though not I think, through any responsible 
body of commercial men, that the Liner Companies form one gigantic world 


combine of which the North Atlantic Conference is only a part. It is manifest — 
to anyone who is in touch with shipowners and shipping that this is untrue, and 
indeed impossible. Perusal of the reports of the committees which have sat — 


upon the question of conferences and freights, must make this equally clear. 


Tt has been well said that conferences are due not to a world combination — 
but to a world condition. Trade calls for the benefits to which I have referred — 


and insists upon their being given as far as possible. In the great tramp trade 


the greatest centre for chartering steamers is the Baltic Exchange in London — 


where ship brokers representing shipowners and merchants from all over the 


world meet daily and discuss market conditions and arrange freight contracts. | 


In constant conversations, brokers for merchants exchange ideas among them- 


selves. The merchant dosen’t want to give more than he need, the shipowner 
doesn’t want to take less than he need. In their case, the freights are dictated | 
simply by the law of supply and demand, and success as a ship broker depends _ 


largely upon being able to prophesy in what market there is likely to be the 

greatest shortage, as well as upon his skill as a negotiator. The fluctuations 

are great from day to day, from month to month and from year to year. 
The shipper by liner does not want. the instabihty of tramp freights. He 


could not contemplate haggling daily for freight on his goods, and if he did © 
the trouble and expense falling upon him both directly and indirectly through ~ 
the freight would be considerable. Just imagine what would be the position of 


shipowner or agent in Montreal if he had to haggle each day with every one of 
his liner shippers; how enormously he would have to increase his office staff 
with men of the first order, yet it is a comparatively simple thing to charter 
one tramp steamer perhaps carrying as great a quantity of cargo. 

The need for Conferences has been abundantly proved by the fact that 


those who control merchant fleets of Canada, Australia and United States, have 


found it essential in the interests of their shippers to confer as to rates. Con- 
ference would be useless alike to the shipowner and his customer unless all the 
lines adhered to the rates considered to be justified, until they have recon- 
sidered the matter in the light of changed circumstances. If the Lines are to 
serve their customers as well as themselves they must also pay regard to the 
sailing dates of each other’s ships, in the same trade. . In some cases it has 
been found necessary to agree with some precision the quantity of tonnage as 


well as sailing dates, but I understand this is not the case in the Canadian trade, 


shipowners being entirely free to put on any number of ships or sailings and 
to compete among themselves freely for cargoes. , 
An example of the need for conference has been convincingly shown as a 
result of the Immigration Restriction Policy of the United States of America. 
Here we had the ridiculous spectacle of ships racing across the Atlantic to 
land their emigrant passengers at dawn on the first of the month. Such action 
obviously alike embarrassing to the United States officials and the Shipping 
Companies, and terribly wasteful, and without the co-operation of the appro- 
priate conference it is not easy to see how the problem could have been solved. 
One of the advantages of conferences is the limitation to a reasonable 
figure of expenditure on the middleman, brokerages being limited, and in the 


case of passengers, the number of passenger agents, as well as the commissions | 


payable to them. ) 


\ Discrimination —This word has been much abused. In the language of 
national tariffs, it is used to mean a burden deliberately put on one country to 
place it at a disadvantage as compared with another. It is surprising to tind 


_ this specific charge being made against commercial men. The Lines have — 


‘given careful consideration to all the freight and passenger differences, which 
‘Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] Ore 
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ve teen ad ane he will de able to speak as to the facts, but I should 
like to draw attention to a curious inconsistency, in the point of view of critics 
of the shipowners. They demand the most perfect equality and correspondence 
- in favour of their goods or commodity, yet see in the conferences, which are 
the only means of securing such equality and correspondence, evidence of one 
huge combine. 

A moment’s consideration must show the essential necessity for con- 
ferences embracing something more than the trade between one port of export 
‘and one of import, and that regard should be had to the need for fair balancing - 
of rates as between neighbouring and competing routes. 

Notwithstanding every care to see that rates correspond as nearly as 
' possible, there are essential difficulties and differences which neither shipowner 
nor Government official can possibly overcome. For instance, from time to time 
4 there are and always will be rate wars. Before the war, except during unsettled 
x periods, conference rates outward from the United Kingdom and Continent were 
a the same, notwithstanding that port expenses were somewhat lower on the Con- 
tinent than in the United Kingdom, and in recent years serious difficulties have 
been created by the exchanges, as well as by the ruinous rate cutting competition 
on the part of the Continental Lines against the British Lines. The exchange 
differences have given immense benefits to some Continental Lines in reducing, 
if not wiping off debentures, and reducing running expenses, while freight was 
naturally collected in the same trade in the same coin. They are not only fight- 
ing against the British lines, but they are also competing intensely among them- 
selves. bs 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. What do you mean by “ exchanges ’’?—-A. The money. With the france 
depreciating to the extent it has, and the mark going to the vanishing point, 
the foreign ship owners were put at a great advantage as compared with the 
E British owners. To this day the wages in Germany are approximately one-half 

- of the British wages. That is a result, an aftermath of the exchange position. 
The French advantage is also great. I hope to be receiving very accurate 
information shortly of the wages in Great Britain as compared with Con- 
tinental countries, and as soon as I receive it, of course it will be at your dis- 
posal. We have been preparing that and a great deal of other information 
for the enquiry which is now sitting in England. 

Many of the Continental Companies have been given material financial 
assistance by their Governments. Even now, wages on Continental steamers are 
very considerably below the British, and the port charges and loading and dis- 
charging expenses are much lower on the Continent. 

During the last two years, Sir Frederick Lewis has devoted a great deal of 
time and attention to securing reduced dock charges in England, and better 
facilities. I have here a report of the Committee of which he is Chairman. 
According to these figures the average total of port disbursements including 
_both charges and expenses of handling cargo was 67 per cent higher at U.K. 
ports and that difference has since been increased. 

I have the same sort of thing in another form here, and perhaps the com- 
mittee will bear in mind that I drew their attention to the fact that in this Gulf 
Line statement, 100 days I think it was, 105 days of freight earnings had been 

_ absorbed by the costs of loading and discharging, and 49 days by port charges; 
that is over 150 days out of the 360. This is the comparative cost of discharging 
_ 3,000 freight tons of cargo at United Kingdom and Continental ports, from 
4 steamers of 5,000 tons net register. The most extreme difference here is between 
' Antwerp, where the total of cargo charges and port charges amounts to 1s. 10d. 
a ton, whereas in London the corresponding charge is 6s. 10d. The others vary 
Bee upwards and downwards. London, as I said before, 6s. 10d.; Dundee, 5s. 8d.; 
Rebar, As, 734.; Rotterdam, 3s. 8d.; and Antwerp, Is. 10d. 
(Mr, H. M. Cleminson.] 
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Credit should be given, a une to ae Coe Lines Ob differen- 
tials. I think that is what is called “ discrimination.” How a Government 
could in such a matter succeed aa : o y 


By Sir Henry Drayton: . 

Q. My memory may be wrong, but I thought it was also suggested—I idee : 
I Kineested it—that there should also be control over a maximum rate. oi 
Your memory is correct, but the Committee came to the conclusion that it was 
not desirable. What they did do was recommend a fair investigation, and that 

is why the Imperial Shipping Committee was set up. ae 
‘ Q. That was to enquire into the feasibility of that maximum rate, was it 
not?—A. I do not think so; I understood that they felt that control of rates a 
was not practical nor desirable, but what they do recommend, certainly, is the ~ 
other. They unfortunately have not dealt with a ‘very important particular]: OF 
course, they had a tremendous mass of material before them; they had no ~ 
special reference to deal with freight; that is not even mentioned in the reference. 
They determined that carefully, “but they deliberately refrained from speaking 
of it in their report. 

No credit is given by Mr. Preston to the Canadian Lines for maintaining 
their freight rates between the United Kingdom and Canada on a par with those 
in U.K. and U.S.A. ports, notwithstanding the extra cost of 1 insurance which must 
be paid by the shipowner in one way or another. 

While I understand it has not yet been possible to secure an absolute parity 
between North Atlantic ports and United Kingdom ports, as compared with the 
Continent, when the Committee comes to consider this question, it will be neces- 
sary to observe that a large proportion of the rates to the Continent are higher 
than to the United Kingdom. 

The only legal power to control freights suggested by the Dominions Royal 
Commission was one to prohibit differentials. How a Government could in such — 
a matter, succeed, where the shipowners fail, I am at a loss to understand. 3 

It is the ambition of every shipowner, and the shipowners of every nation, ~ 
to increase their share of the carrying trade. ‘Continental shipowners naturally a 
wish to increase their share of the trade from the Continent. They would natur- 
ally be glad if the British ships were withdrawn. o 

Let us suppose they begin rate cutting. The British owners in‘ the trade 
must either meet the rates or get out. They do their best to meet the rate, and 
a differential results. The United Kingdom exporter naturally does not like it 
any more than the shipowner does, and if he is out of touch with the shipowner. » 
he may call it ‘Discrimination,” and ask for Government interference. What 
Government is to do the controlling? Shall Germany under some international 
arrangement compel her shipowners to increase their freights? It is clearly un- 
thinkable. Shall Great Britain 

(a) Order the British shipowner to increase his continental freights, or 

(b) Reduce his United Kingdom freights? | 
Perhaps the committee will pay special attention to ne because it is a ee 
real difficulty, and the curious thing to me is that the shipowner worries more 
about this than anybody. It is a thing that much more vitally interests him 
than any merchant, it is the most difficult problem he has to face. Nothing 
would please and assist the Continental shipowner more than that the oo 
ment of Great Britain should do either. 

i Under the first alternative, the Continental shipowner would cream the 
traffic, and soon oust the British shipowner. That would be inevitable. Mr. 


8 _ Atwater asks me to elaborate that. Let us imagine the standard freight from 


Antwerp to India and the standard freight from London to India. A foreign 


ce line wants to get the British shipowner out. They say, “You stick to your 
country and we will stick to ours”. I say Antwerp; I should say Hamburg, 


but the Germans regard Autwerp as a port in eee anyway. The German _ : 
{[Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] ae 
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LY i ; ( an (25° eee, and the British owner is compelled to 
harge either 25 shillings, or lose the cargo. If he loses the cargo his ships 
p sailing, and he has not the business. Obviously under no international 
arrangement would Germany be willing to prevent her shipowners competing 
under these conditions. Supposing England said to the British shipowner, 
“This is very bad; it means a German merchant can ship his goods to India 
at a rate of 25 shillings, and a British merchant from London at 30 shillings. 
~ You must not do that; it 1s a moral question.. You must not charge a German 

less than an Englishman.” So the shipowner says, “What will I do?” The 
- Government says, “It will save my face if you charge 30 shillings in Antwerp, 
but it will not help the British merchant”. The shipowner says, “Very well 
then, you have to cut your rate in England.”’ What is the result of that? The 
ie German shipowner is losing five shillings a ton for every ton he takes. It may 
a be a dead loss of five shillings a ton; in recent years it has been and it would 
_ benow. As a result of the action of the British Government, the British ship- 
- owner is compelled to lose ten shillings for every five shillings the German 


ditional business to be carried by England at the lower rate. 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I do not know whether Mr. Cleminson has made it 
clear what a large proportion of British shipping is other than from British 
ports. The large proportion is neither from nor to British ports. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Oh yes, we know that. 


The Witness: I should be glad to give you particulars of that. The 
committee must recognize that at the present moment the competition between 
Britisher and foreigner is entirely centered on the continental ports. Their 
first step is to try and get the majority of their own trade. Their next step, 
if they-are successful—and I should be almost sorry to tell you the extent to 
which they have been successful in recent years—would be to come into our 

ports. They were doing so before the war, and they are doing so today, and 
_ they would carry the war into our ports. I dare say you remember—however, 
| have referred to that already, but their policy naturally is to first of all clean 
-_up their own ports, and then leave their ports to try and oust us out of our own 
- trade. I can assure the committee on that point. That question is one of | 
- the most difficult the shipowners have to face, and it is clear to me at any rate 
that no Government could help us. A government by interfering could do us 
a great deal of harm, could make it impossible for us to compete, to maintain 
and hold our own, but they could not help us. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Nae Q. What you are conveying now is that they can operate so much cheaper 
than you can compete with them?-A. That is a different question. I was 
assuming for the purposes of that argument that the costs of operation were the 
same. The fact that their operating charges are less makes it still more difficult 
for us to maintain our own position. 


- shipowner loses. What would be better for the German shipowner than for the 
| British Government to say that? 

a By Sir Henry Drayton: 

'  Q. Of course, that percentage would depend upon the volume of trade?— 
aA. actly. The great thing is to understand the idea. 

} Sir Henry Drayton: The multiple would represent just simply the ad- 
| 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
| Q. You were really merely referring to the competitive situation which 
has developed, irrespective of costs?—A. Quite so, sir. There are two points 
of view; there might be rate cutting, or might be essential differences in charges. 
eet course, if on the trade, say, between here and the United Kingdom we could 
reduce the dock charges ‘materially, that would make it possible, apart from 
[Mr. H. .M. Cleminson.] 
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exchange difficulties of another country. If the cause is heavier dock charges, 


_ before, there had been an outbreak, I think it was cholera, in the Eastern Pro- 


“vetted” by a doctor 


_ Then they began to ask to be shown the tickets, and if a ticket was a German. 


burden of the extra dock charges themselves. | ‘i 


- tion on different classes of boats. Take the cattle boats for instance ; they must 


- like cattle’. Under our regulations, it is not possible for us to do that. Mr. 
- Cairns will tell you how impossible it is to carry on his business with his ships 


the rate cutting, to charge the same rates without being out of ocket, bu 
shipowners have, for many years, when the rates were equal, had to bear» | 


~ By Sir Eugene Friset: : ws iia 

Q. That is a matter for Government action?—A. I do not know what kind ~~ 

of a government you have; we have not a government which gives us much 
help. There the government is demanding increased and greater accommoda- 


be fitted up almost like liners; they must have lavatories and salons, and white — 
table cloths. If not; they say we are not human, and when a ship goes down 
you must have special divisions, and life boats and life belts, and all the rest 

of it. And yet*when we go to them, they treat us as if we were disreputable 

people who had to’ be made to toe the line. La 

By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q@. And we have to pay for it?—-A. You have to pay for it, and you do not 

like paying for it. In the olden days emigrants used to be brought here by the. 

boats which took the cattle out, and I can well imagine under certain conditions, ° 
the Daily Mail coming out with a circular saying: ‘“‘ Canadian emigrants treated 


at the present time. Imagine that here (indicating) is the deck space; they were 
allowed to put cattle on that part of the space (indicating), and waste the rest. 
That is a difficulty as regards the Government, and I*should not like to hold 
up to the shippers of Canada any prospects of help from our Government. I 
may have covered some of this ground here, but if so please bear with me. Sup- 
posing the differential or so-called discrimination is due to exchange differences: 
or wage differences. We know how powerless the Government is to cope with 


will the Government order labour charges in the United Kingdom ports to be 
reduced? Or suppose the cause is an economic one, such as every business, even = 
the railway business must take into account, for example, the load factor. Is 
the Government in these cases to disregard essential considerations? Such ) 
powers of control would be utterly futile, and must remain a dead letter if put 
on any statute book, or if any attempt were made to exercise them, nothing but 
harm could result. A power of investigation such as has been given to the 
Imperial Shipping Committee by the governments of the Empire is quite a 
different thing. They can at least after investigation, authoritatively advise the 
governments of the Empire of the facts of the problem and rely upon those gov- — 
ernments to bring the truth home to critics. a 

I have got here on the table a statement in regard to the control stations 
which, to me, is such a vexed question and so much a matter of regulation with 
the Chamber of Shipping meeting. In the competition between the German — 
lines and the non-German lines, especially the British, the German shipowners | 
have an understanding with the German Government officials. Some years 


vinces, and the German Government said they would not let any person pass 
across the frontier unless he had been “vetted” properly by a doctor. They were 


~ 


By the Charman: 
 Q. Will you explain the meaning of the word “vetted”?—A. ‘Examined. 
By Sir Henry Drayton: % 
Q. That was before the regulation treating emigrants as cattle?—A. Yes. 


[Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] 
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p ticket. the man was See as ae healthy; but if it was a British 
teamship ticket he was turned back. 

_ Q. I do not think there is any charge at the present time—at least I do not 
now of any—that the change was made at that time due to any action of the 
North Atlantic Conference as such. The complaint as to emigrants was rather 
another score; they did not complain as to the high rates. As far as the closed 
ports were concerned, there was no question of that, but it militated against the 
Atlantic service. They made the Continental business a closed preserve for the 
Germans. It was brought about by government action, but, as a matter of fact, 
as I recall it, why the C.P.R. opened in 1911—if my memory is correct-—the 
_ Trieste service, was to get some share of Continental immigration which they 
were otherwise denied by German Government regulations?—-A. That is right, 
and the pioneers in that were the Cunard Line, who sent their ships to South- 
well. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The thing had gone farther than that prior to that 
time, because they allotted a percentage of the immigration traffic to the different 
lines and pooled it. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That was a matter of pooling, but at one time the 
Germans wanted 100 per cent and got it. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The Hamburg-American Line and the North Ger- 
man Lloyd Line came in, and it was all pooled. 


. The Witness: That was not the case under the. combinations, but quite 
the reverse. 


Mr. SHaw: May I ask that the witness proceed so that we can find out 
the situations on these frontier stations? We want to get the whole story. 


The Witness: It is just as though you had now immigration from Canada 
: to England. If the shipowners were making such profits in England, I suppose 
_ there would be an eastern movement. Supposing the great port. of embarkation 
' is New York. The American Lines and the British Lines both go to New 
' York and take passengers there. Naturally, if there had been any cholera 
‘here in Canada, the American officials would set up a medical station on the 
frontier lines, or the railway junctions, as was done in Germany. When this 
system was set up in Germany, the doctors were given, by law, the power to 
insist upon looking at the tickets to see if a man was really an immigrant, and 
was not just going to slip into Germany and become a resident of that country. 
That system is all right so far as it is honestly and fairly administered, but 
there is no doubt about the fact that the doctors used to see if the ticket was a 
_ German one, and if it was they would pass the man as fit, and if it was not, he 
might be as fit as a fiddle, and they would not pass him, but would tell him 
that he had to go back to Poland, or wherever it was. That made a difference 
- in the immigrants the German Lines could carry. That is one of the things 
that has been set up as evidence of a combination. As I say, you will see it 
forbidden in the Peace Treaty, but the same sort of thing is apt to-break out 
again. Now, the Italian Government thinks it might be a very good thing to 
_ make an arrangement with the Southern European countries to get control of 
the immigration movement from South Europe, which would certainly give 
_ them a preference for their Italian ships. First of all, a Conference was called 
at Rome to discuss the question of immigration inspection, and it was then 
_ referred to the League of Nations. 
a May I, before leaving the subject of the Continental rates, refer to the 
subject. of control stations? Mr. Preston has altogether misconceived the facts 
of the matter. Mr. Preston says:— 
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“ Previously however, the combine had so perfected its emigrant 
transport connections on the Continent as to compdl mid-European 
. [Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] 
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emigrants to take passage by Sa lines | suche a Hele 


from the North Sea ports. With the assistance of Mr. Albert Ballin 


of the Hamburg America Line, German frontier control stations, 
through which all emigrants from different parts of Europe were expected 


to travel to reach sea ports, were required to be in possession of steam- 


ship tickets issued by the combined steamships before they were allowed 
to pass through these control stations to the North Sea.” 


This statement is remarkable from two points of view. The true facts are 


equally inconsistent with the charges brought against the Canadian Lines, and 


his allegation of a world combine. The German control stations, while not 


originally imposed for an ulterior motive, soon became a means of indirect flag 
discrimination against the British Lines, who opposed them strongly before the 


war without success. They, are described in Appendix 3 of the report of the © 


Board of Trade Committee on Shipping and Shipbuilding after the war 1918, 


and clauses were expressly included in the Treaty of Peace to prevent similar 3 


discrimination again. 

The Committee may be interested to see a recent Ama inicnon to M. 
Thomas, Director General of the League of Nations, drawing his attention to 
the well-grounded fears of the British Lines, that an attempt is even now being 
made to use the League of Nations for the purpose of imposing in South 


Europe a similar form of indirect, but none the less real flag discrimination a 


directed against the British and other non-national lines. I trust that the 
Canadian Government will make every effort in co-operation with the British 
Government to frustrate this new danger. 


Conferences are powerless to exclude a competent and substantial com- 


petitor who is determined to establish himself in their trade, provided that 


there is any call for the setvice he offers. The number of new Lines, and Lines. 


re-established since the war is clear proof. As Sir Alan Anderson, ex-President 
of the Chamber recently observed, the only man who made a corner in shipping 
was Noah; he went in at the bottom and came out at the top—of Mount Arrarat. 
Therefore in providing services and considering rates, the Liner owner is always 
alive to the competition among existing Liners in their struggle for a place 
in the business. There is still intense competition to get the business and the 
more business a man can get, the more powerful his Line will be and the stronger 
he will be, and can claim a greater influence, and his interest in the Conference, 


when it suits him, will be all the stronger. (Reading). The possibility of an ~ 


outside Steamship Line or would-be Line, whether British or foreign, entering 


the trade, the tramp as regards cargoes suitable for shipment by tramp, and the 


power of any strong group of shippers who may either feel discontented or may 
otherwise be led:to promote or support a new line. 


You have a very interesting example of that in the tramp trades from 
England where tramps take coal out and grain home. If anything happens to — 


the coal trade so as to restrict the supply of coal, so that the ships have to go 
empty, you will find that the. rates on coal will have a tendency to go down, 


because there is a great deal of competition for the few freights available. On 
the other hand, the freights on the trip home must go up, otherwise the ships _ 
would not go into that trade. There is always a balance. You might mention 

on the Baltic, to a man whom you happened to meet, this subject, and ask him — 


how freights are, and he will say: ‘‘ Oh, coal freights are down and grain is up”. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
@. What do you mean by the “ Baltic ’’? 
The CuatrMaAn: The: Baltic Exchange. 


_ The Wirness: ‘That is the Baltic Exchange, where the question of rates is - 
discussed, and ships are re-chartered, and if you meet a shipowner and oe him Mae 


[Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] 
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e wil tell aka eon Hiedeute that the grain freights are Un 
so tell you that some other freights are down. Supposing 
the rate is 10 shillings’ home. If you have to take 8 shillings out, you will have 
to get 12 shillings home, but if you paid 10 shillings out, you may find that you 
- will only get 8 shillings home, and while things may look rosy, they are not 

always as rosy as they look, so it shows how the shipowner has to send his 
ships out and home. . 


q By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
;- 1G Does the same thing apply to Liners?—A. Equally, all around. 


Pee By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
; Q. The liners do not change, but the tramps do?—A. No, but the liner 
rates depend upon these things essentially. If, for instance, a boat coming to 
Canada would be full, you would certainly get a lower ae The shipowner 
would not stop you ‘from getting a lower rate. He is utterly powerless to govern 
the law of supply and demand. The rate generally depends upon the cost of 
_.__work done, that is, the buying of the ship, the sending of it to and fro across the 
~~ ocean, etc. Now, if rates are paid in an apparently open market, the tramp 
~ manager, of whom my friend, (Mr. Symington) speaks, will vary the rate, and 
you will find in bad times it is a question of whether the cost is going to be 
greater to stay in port or go out of port. It may cost £300 a month for him to 
stay in port, so if he can see a chance of breaking even by sending his ship 
to sea, or carrying grain home, from here or any place else, he will do it, so as 
to minimize his loss. The same thing does, in fact, apply to liners. They are 
governed by the law of supply.and demand, but it does not come to them imme- 
diately; a fall will come slower, and the rise will come slower. I remember 
when I first went into the shipping business as a shipping lawyer, talking with 
one of the Directors of a Line trading between London and Holland, and I said: 
“I am glad’ to see that things are better now,” and he said: “ It does not help 
us much,” and I said: “ But how about the tramps?” and he said: ‘Well, they 
will quickly respond to. good times, and respond equally quickly to bad times’’. 


3 TRG 
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s By the Charman: 
Q. In your long experience, have you ever known a period where a ship- 
- owner said he was making money?—-A. That a shipowner was making money? 
Q. Yes?—A. Yes. I think they admit it whenever there is a peak time. 
_ The shipping trade prosperity goes in cycles of seven or ten years, and about 
three out of every ten years there is a scarcity of tonnage, and that naturally 
sends the freight up; it is something to compensate for the bad times he had 

faced. 

 Q. Are they now in he lean seven years?—-A. At the present time, yes, 
because, you see, the thing that matters to the shipowners is the profits, and if 
his expenses are SO high as to eat up all his freight, then itis a lean year. I 
think it is essential for the prosperity of the world that working costs must come 
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down, but the costs will always be tossed on to the consumer. It is only the 
| 2 profit which the shipowner can keep in his pocket which helps him out. 
_ * .. Sir Eugene Fiser: The reason I asked you the difference between the tramp 
4 - and the Liner was that your statement does not agree with the statement made ~ 


by the shipowners themselves. They recognize a difference between a hoy 
and the liner. 

The Witness: I am dealing with essentials. As I say, the tee can and 

must keep things more steady. It is something like this—(the witness indicated 

_ by drawing two wavy lines crossing and recrossing each other, varying in dis- 

_ tance from the point of contact to a space of approximately three- -quarters of 
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an inch)— There are fluctuations up and down, and they have considerabl 
variations. (Read). — } ee an LECT Tne a Oe 
(Reads) : ‘ ee 

The general level of freights which can be charged depends primarily upon 
‘the cost of rendering the service. If full cargoes are available both ways, then 
the freight can be better spread, and will pro tanto be less per unit of cargo. 
Owing to the very nature of the liner business the curve of freight levels are more 
regular, so that in good years the peak is not so high, and in bad years not 
so low, apart from rate wars, as would be the case of the tramp. The years ( 
1911, 1912 and beginning of 1913 were peak years in shipping, while the previous 
years 1904-11, unfortunately a much longer period, were years of depression. 

The following is a paragraph in the report of a Committee of the Chamber 
of Shipping, and the Liverpool Steamship Owners Association, on Trade after ~ 
War 1917. we 


“From 1904 until 1911 the shipping industry passed through a period = 
of great depression. There had been over building in the years following K 
on the high freights of 1899 and 1900, and the international trade of the 
world, which had been increasing from 1904 to 1907, showed a serious 
falling off in 1908. 

“In consequence freights fell to a point at which they did not cover 
working expenses, even without taking depreciation into account. The 
financial position of the British Mercantile Marine was causing the 
gravest anxiety; dividends were being passed by shipping companies of 
the highest standing; and in many instances accumulations of loss were 
being written off by the reduction of share capital. It became almost 
impossible to find new capital for ship building, and ships and shares in 
the shipping companies could only be realized at heavy loss. The output — 
of new tonnage fell nearly 50 per cent. between 1908 and 1910. From 
1908 the international trade of the.world steadily increased and freights 
advanced, and in 1911 the new tonnage built in this country was more 
than double that put into commission in 1908, and this rate of building 
was maintained in 1912 and 1913.” 


I remember at that time being instructed by shipping plants, when drawing ~~ 
their wills to make powerful investments in industrials, but to disregard shipping 
shares. 


By Mr. McMaster: 
Q. Those were the men who made money out of ships?—A. Yes. 


(Reads) : 

I am told it is largely the Freight Managers who attend the Conference 
meetings. These gentlemen themselves or through the representatives of the 
_ Company, are in fact in close touch with the shippers. See for instance, a 

letter from the Organ Manufacturer, who says that the Line’s representative 
called upon him weekly. The freight Manager is concerned to fill his ship 
and is therefore a powerful advocate for low freights, with a view to securing 
more cargo, and this applies to every kind of commodity, by no means excluding 
articles of high value. He will quickly propose reductions if he thinks thereby 
there is any chance of increasing the quantity of cargo. 

Neither the Commission on Shipping Rings, the Dominions Royal Com- 
mission nor the Imperial Shipping Committee, have recommended control of 
freights. The strong recommendation of all these bodies was the formation of 
Shippers Associations, discussing with them from time to time with the power 
to call for investigation. 

: IT am convinced that control of freights is impracticable and undesirable 
in the interests of the public. 
(Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] 
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r, hers is Theda more gnads in the whole of commerce than shipping. 
Of the 60,000,000 tons of world shipping the major part is generally under- 
is ane to be tramp shipping. It is the function of the tramp ship to move 
promptly to those markets where there is the strongest demand as evidenced 
by the highest freight offering. 


By Mr. McKay: 

Q. What trade is this?—A. It is generally conceded that 60 per cent. of 
the shipping of the world is tramp shipping, but it is exceedingly difficult to 
calculate exactly. I had a list of the various periods in the different countries 
and I was taking French liners and Norwegian liners and so on but it is not 
satisfactory at all. I should think it is safe to say half of it is tramp tonnage, 
but no one can know precisely. Tramp shipping is not confined to one trade, 
neither are liners. You could not. use a tramp ship economically in the Plate 
trade nor, vice versa, a liner which is built for the Plate trade. During the 
War the Government had to make special terms. If a ship was built for the 
South African or South American trade they had to give a special indemnity 
on the North Atlantic trade. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 

Q. When you say you are*Secretary of the Committee, what Committee? 
Committee of what’?—A. It is a Committee which co-ordinates with the com- 
‘mercial interests of the country on the question of dock charges. 

Q. Who appoints the committee? Is it a government committee or a 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce?—A. With the Chamber of Commerce, 
merchants, manufacturers-and shipowners together, negotiating jointly. Now, 
‘we had the same difficulty as the dock companies regarding shipowners. We 
cannot say ‘“ you are badly managed.” ‘They say to us “ we have to pay labour 
charges. We cannot reduce our charges at the docks.” (Reads): 

A material proportion of liner tonnage can be operated in almost any 
market where the demand calls and better freights offer. I need hardly dis- 
cuss the evils of international control of freights, for international control is 
impracticable. Both the Commission on Rings and ‘the Dominions Royal 
Commission after exhaustive examination, came to the conclusion that British 
Empire control was impracticable. 

~ What would be the result of any attempt at local control? We know that 
though there is general stability of liner rates throughout the year, there are 
differences of working expenses, volume of cargo, and so on. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. “ General stability of liner rates”, is that not confined to what you call 
“package rates”’??—A. You get greater stability there? 

Q. Supposing the liner carries wheat, are those fixed rates?—-A. Any con- 
_ trol they-have over rates is practically nil, in the case of grain. 
(Reads): Let us assume that no complaint or attempt to fix freights would 
_ be made in years of low freights, but a time comes, every seven or ten years, 
when demand exceeds supply and local freight control is imposed. The tramps 
_ would naturally graduate from the restricted area and according to the strength 
- of demand, cargo liner tonnage will tend to follow, leaving a shortage of tonnage 
in the restricted area. 


By Hon. Mr. McMurray: 


Q. What do you mean by the restricted area?—A. The area on restricted 
 freights.. | 
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By Hon. Mr. McMurray: 


ies controlled?—A. Yes. 
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- Q. Your point of view would be, supposing we put in rate control 1 Canada 
and they do not in the States and the boats can make more money out of New 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


York, there is no law to compel you to run out of Montreal?—A. That is right. 
If you were willing to give them a monopoly on certain lines, on tramp ships” 


on long term freight, I dare say you would find plenty ship owners would make 


it but I do not think you would find it would pay in the long run. (Reads): _ : 


Shippers would find a less frequent service and shutting out of their cargoes. 


Shipowners would have to pick and choose, and the result would be a strong 
pressure from the cargo interests to get rid of the control, and leave freights — 
open once more, If, however, the freight control were maintained, investors _ 
would be unwilling to employ their capital and savings in a trade which was — 
going to impose all the disadvantages of bad times without the compensation 
which they are entitled to expect from the good times, and the State would be 


forced to adopt the alternative of conferring a monopoly. 


But if it be suggested that the control be confined to particular articles, — 
what is the answer? It is, first, that the shipowner has an interest only second — 
to the shipper in fixing freights which are equitable, having regard to relevant 
circumstances. Shippers are not slow to ask for reductions, and the shipowner 
is only too anxious to be advised of all considerAtions of market and otherwise. — 


Would the Government be more competent to fix a sound rate? The Govern- 


ment could not order other shippers to pay more in the way of compensation, — 


yet if they reduced the rate, they much indirectly force up other rates, or 
create a situation exactly comparable to that to which I have drawn attention, 
as a result of restricting rates in general. oe 


Perhaps every country has received a lesson on the evil consequences of 
artificial control. Control during the war was necessary, but none the less 


Bag. 


evil. To-day in England, rents are still controlled and houses are therefore — 


still short, and the problem still an acute one, creating distributing factors in ‘a 


the labour market, as well as embarrassment to the Government, and a heavy 
burden on the taxpayer. We saw its effect in shipping when the controlled rate 


for British ships was 12/6; for neutral ships, who were coerced by our local 
control, 35/—, while the free ship could secure, if I] remember right, up to 70/—. — 
Again I would say that a power of investigation is an altogether different — 


matter provided it be vested in a competent, impartial and non-political body. 
Canada and the other Dominions have shown their wisdom in giving effect to 


this recommendation of the Dominions Royal Commission, and the Commission 


on Shipping Rings, by setting up the Imperial Shipping Committee. 


The whole assumption upon which the Canadian Government’s proposal. to a 


take action with a view to controlling freights, is that the present freights are 


unreasonably high. If therefore, an examination of the voyage accounts proves 


conclusively that the shipowners are getting no return on their capital the — 


assumption will have been disposed of, and it can hardly be alleged that the 
Conferences have been responsible for unreasonably high freights; indeed it 


must be manifest that the Conferences have not even the power to maintain 


freights at an unreasonably high figure No business man would be willing to 
sell his products at a loss if he could help it. : eae 
I had some other pages underneath but that is the end of my statement. . I 


would just like to say one more thing before I sit down, and that is as I said ie 
last, of course, I know conferences are depended upon market conditions, but — 
as I said, the most speaking proof of that fact is that shipowners to-day cannot 


get freights which cover depreciation and give them any interest on their capital. 
I suppose that conferences have never been stronger than they are today. They 


have been with us for fifty years and if you trace back in the history of shipping } 
you will find that if there is an upward movement in the line rate it goes up on 


the tramp rate. It goes up or down. In a letter from the Canadian National —— 


[Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] . 
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Hers Assc ion, on this oink hee soe, Panat t they § say in thet letter pipliched by 
x ap ri I Shipping Committee Limited. 


“We, ‘as common sense business men Dard oe the problem in 
front of steamship interests admit that ocean rates are as a rule based 
upon what the traffic will bear, guided to a more or less extent on the 
average rate per ton for a full cargo, and if Canadian Atlantic ports can 
stand a higher rate all well and good.” | 


ieee “With respect to the spread between Ocean Rates on wheat and flour, 

Be eer it is impossible for us to attempt to give you any figures of cost which 

might be used as a basis towards arriving at what would be a fair cost, but 
--~—s we wish to go on record that the Canadian Millers do not wish the 

steamship lines to carry any commodity at less than cost, and we would 
a _ like to feel at all'times that the steamship companies are making a fair 
profit on commodities that they are handling for the millers.” 


[hope the point of view of the witnesses who are here will satisfy you that 
the shipowners are not making the profit as claimed, if an account be taken of | 
depreciation. I will not anticipate the figures because I do not know-them. They 
are worked out by the accountants and they will be presented to you. 


‘By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


What are the relations between the different conferences and the Cham- 

B bers of Shipping in England? Have you got any control?—-A. The Board of 
_ Trade here will have a Miller and the Miller may have some joint selling arrange- 
- ment, or may discuss prices and the Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
~ might have heard gossip about the rates but that is all. You could not rely on 
_ the information he gave you. 
Mr. McMaster: Mr. Symington, I think probably you would wish to ques- 
_ tion Mr. Cleminson. I think we will give you the right of way. 

~ Mr. Symineron: I understood some of the Montreal gentlemen wanted to 
_ get back at six o’clock. \ 
Mr. McMaster: Six fifty-five. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
; Q. Mr. Cleminson, you I understand, are the Secretary of the Chamber of 
~ Commerce, you are the General Manager of the Chamber of Shipping 2—A. That 
| is right. 
Q. And a paid official?—A. That is right. 
_Q. How long have you been in that position?—A. Since 1916. 
Q. Before that you were one of those humble people called solicitors?—A. 


x 


<Q. You have had no experience as a ship operator?—A. No. 

bY -Q. You have had no experience as a member of a shipping conference or a 
 eombine?—A. No. 

_ _ * Q. So that the information you have is based upon what you state in this 
_ paper and there are a lot of opinions in it and also based upon the fact that you — 
are a shipper of goods?—-A. No, they are no more-based on actual experience 
than the views of an economist are when he writes on economics. 

- Q. Then you gave what you term a definition of a combine as outlined in 
', the Criminal Code? If you will look at it you will see that the definition is that 
everybody i is guilty of an indictable offence who conspires, combines, agrees and 
arranges to do certain things?—A. It says “who is guilty of an offence to com- 
: bine, to MN limit.” 


[Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] 
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fot 
Q. “Everyone is guilty who eonspires, ues agrees, arranges to d 
certain things?—A. There is no definition of the word “combines” 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: If you want a definition, you Wie get it right i in a 
the Combines Investigation Act. m 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I was pointing out that when ie refers the ie 
mittee to the definition of a combine, it has not anything to do with the real 
definition of a combine. ee, 

The Wirness: This contemplates various things, combinations, agree ee : 
and arrangements. 

The CuarrmMANn: You are not here on a criminal charge, but’ what T am 
pointing out to you is that you may clear your mind of this before the com- — 
mittee; there is no definition of a combine in what yeu have given the com- ~ 
mittee. a 

Sir Henry Drayton: That is merely the definition of an illegal combine, — 
within the meaning of the Criminal Code. 


The Witness: I was trying to get at what you meant eee. the use of the ~ 
word “combine”. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Will you, from your experience, tell us the adereure between a con-— 
ference and a combine?—-A. In England, we speak about a combine when people 
try to get control of all sources of supply, and do it especially by fusing their 
capital and so on, so that some person at the top can say this or that shall be. 
done. 

@. Would you follow me this far, that if the liner owners conferred or met 
the shippers and arranged about rates, that that would be a conference?—A. If — 
they met the shipper? 

Q. If the shipowners and the shippers met together about rates, that that 
would be a conference in the strict meaning of the term?—A. It is not the steam- 
ship companies or the rate companies 4 a 

@. If you would answer the questions, I think we would get along faster. 
Would you say that if the shipowners met the shippers and discussed rates, that 
that would be a conference?—A. Yes, just as truly as if I went and saw counsel a 
in England; that is called a conference, but I would have to pay a fee. — a 

Q. But if the shipowners Themselves met and fixed rates, would you call 
that a conference or is it something different?—-A. That is not at all what we call 
a conference. 

Q. 1 am objecting to your terminology, just as you are objecting to mine. | 
I would suggest to you that where rates are fixed by conferences between the 
people who are going to charge them and the people who pay them, that that is 
a conference, but that if the rates are fixed entirely by the people who are going 
to charge them, that is a combine.—A. Your suggestion would be——. I would 
assume that the other was more of a combine, because you get a group of ship- 
owners and shippers agreeing that these rates should be not only charged but 
paid. There is a combination still. 

Q. You would not agree with me that there is a difference between a con- 
ference of people who are going to charge and people who ar going to pay, and 
a conference between only those who are going to charge?—A. It does not seen 
to me that it helps very much to discuss words. ie 

Q. You were objecting to the/words. It seems to me that is a combine, in ~ 
the strict sense of the word. I ask you to question, that if the people who are © 
going to charge meet and fix the rates, that is a combination of shipowners fixing 
rates. Is that right?—A. You. should send to McGill University to get an — 
answer to that. | 
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sar ey vee Bieler noe to answer. Then you referred to an economist, that 


2 on were giving this evidence or opinion as though you were an economist. 
‘Would you give it as your opinion that anybody, say shipowners, should be per- 


mitted to meet and fix rates without any measure of control whatsoever? Do 


you say that is a sound economic principle?—-A. According to the report I have 


- 


read, the point of view of the shipowner is a very proper one. If they do not do 
it they ought to be ordered to do it, so they could give every measure of stability 
and uniformity which the Canadian public wants. 

Q. I am not discussing that feature at all. I am asking you a question, you 
see. I’am asking whether you stated as an economist, whether or not it is a 
sound economic principle in your judgment that the people who charge the rates 
should meet and fix them, absolutely free from control_—A. I understand that 
in England questions have been raised in regard to pool prices, prices of grain 
There is a very strong agitation by the socialists in England against the system . 
which they say controls the grain supply. Those of us who believe in private 
enterprise have had to make up our minds whether socialism or the doctrine of 
private enterprise is sound, and we know that the system of private enterprise 
itself has an automatic control in matters of this kind, unless you can control 
the source of supply, or, by government assistance, possibly control prices and 
rates. There may be a higher price paid for a short time than would otherwise! 
be paid, but not in the long run. 

Q. You have hardly answered my question, and I think it can be fairly 
answered by yes or no. Do you, as an economist, say it is a good economic 
proposition that rates should be fixed by the people who charge them, free of 
all control?—A. Yes, certainly. 

@. You say that?—A. I think it is very sound. 

Q. Is it a fact, then, that today there is a great excess of tonnage?—A. 
That is true, yes. ‘ 

Q. And a great lack of cargo?—A. Yes. 

Q@. As a result of which, one would expect that rates would decline appreci- 
ably ?—A. They have relatively declined very much indeed. 

Q. I say, as a result of which one would expect it?—A. Not only do we 
except it, but they have in fact declined. 

Q. One would expect it as a result?—A. Yes. 

@. Now, you say they have declined?—A. I say they have, relatively. 

Q. Oh, I see. Let us leave out the word “relatively”’—A. Are you compar- 
ing pre-war rates? : 

@. I am comparing the last three or four vears with the pre-war period. 
The rates have not declined, have they?—-A. As compared with the pre-war period 
they are very much greater and the profits very much smaller. | 

Q. As compared with that time, 1913, which you named as one of the big 
years, they have increased very tremendously ?—A. That is true. I think the 
grain rate is much the same. | 

Q. That is an open rate, is it not? At least, I understood my learned 
friends to say it is open, but yours are not open conference rates.—A. No 
particular rate is open in the same sense the grain rate is, but the general level 
is not open; that is fixed by the law of supply and demand for tonnage, other- 
wise obviously the shipper would increase the rates so as to maintain a profit. 
As between rate and rate, then, the shipowners have to take into consideration 
all the views put before them, the consideration of costs and so forth, and then 
have to quote a rate which seems to them to be in the interests of both parties: 

(). That is, whatever“they think is the best. It is in the hands of the 
one party?—A. No, it is not. The shippers only wish it were. 

Q. Coming back to my question, in this shortage of cargo and excess of 
space which has existed say, during the year 1924, have there been any declines 
[Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] 


expenses, | 

Uf ? Q. So that rates in 11924, he ties. was a _plethors of space and 3 
of cargo, were a great deal ‘higher than they were in 1913, when there was : 
ay shortage of space and an excess of cargo?—-A. I said they were relatively lowe 
-. Q. I say rates are higher now.—A. The se rates are higher, and the 
ae ae cost is still higher. | ee 
 Q. I am coming to that point now. : ‘ 
Mr. Montrceomery, K.C.: Let him come to his point, please. 


Mr. Syminoton, K.C.: But he is lecturing me on this question. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


‘ -Q. You say that the ratio of expenses was higher in 1924 ‘than 4 was in 
| 1913, than the rates were in 1924 over 1913?—A. Yes, certainly. 
ah Q. Will you give me the figures? I have been | trying to get them? As" 
- They have been prepared; we have full figures, and another witness will give 
nok them to. you, , 
| @. You have not them?—A. No. 
Q. You are sure they are higher relatively?—-A. The expenses? 
Q. Yes——A. As compared with the freight rates, certainly. I tell you se 
_ 1918 was a big year. The margin left to the shipowner was bigger then than 
Vib is today: 
ee Q. But that might arise from altogether different conditions. For instance, 
-. you have so much space now and so little cargo, and then you had more 
_ cargo and less space. You do not know.—A. Yes, I can assure you that that 
» is a fact, but you will have the actual figures before you. 
agen Now, you make the statement that freight rates between the United 
- Kingdom and Canada are on a par with those between the United Kingdom ~ 
and U: 8. ports. Are you speaking of westbound or eastbound traffic?—A. As — 
a matter of fact I was speaking of both; that is, between Canada and the United 
States and the United Kingdom. Eastbound and westbound are the same. 

I understand that in certain cases, where some expenses are dealt with differ- 
ently, the rates to Canada are lower than to New York. Canada has an advan-— : 
tage in that, but otherwise the level of rates is the same. 

Q. Do T understand that is from a switching of the tarifis?—A. Other 
hae witnesses will be able to speak on that. | 

~~ Q. You are giving your knowledge and opinion, ‘because I am sateen 
% ae studying it ‘that “they are not the same.—A. You may find cases where 

_ the Canadian shipowner has acted differently in certain cases, but I understand — 

_ the committee is to deal with the whole subject. I am speaking of the general — _ 
_ level of rates. aa 
» — Q. You do not deal with flour or grain or angen ee in particular?—A. You. 
re, are speaking of conference rates, are you not? a 

aa Q. Yes.—A. You know the flour rate, and evidence will be put before you, “ 
I am told, that the flour rate charged by the liner is lower than the tramp rate 
- for reasons which they can give you. Therefore, there is ho necessary corre- Oe 
spondence between the rates on flour. as 
; . You know that the rates on flour were lower from. the United Biatee 
‘ than. from Canada. We are discussing the same thing now.—A. You were 
a discussing conference rates. 

“ Q. Conference rates. I mean, have you studied the subject, whee you. 
make that statement, or are you making a general statement?—A. No. Do 
~ not let us have a useless discussion. You know there are certain rates on a 

manufactured article, and so on, which are merely called conference nates : 
Then there are certain other rates like grain rates, which are not called CO) 
ference rates. It is true that the ne people have to make up their minds ea 
_ (Mr. H. M, Cleminson.] 
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day what they are to charge to carry the goods, but they are not called con- 
ference rates, and I am speaking of those conference rates against which a 


pe AEE) 


complaint has been made. 


-——s-Q«.. That is exactly what I am speaking of, and I am suggesting that there 
is or was a difference in the conference rate on flour, and therefore the rates 
are not the same—A. I am told there is no difference in the rate. Have we not 
a report upon that? | By 
ime Q. There is a late report upon that.—A. It is not out yet? 
_ Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I have not seen it yet. 
ae The CuHairMan: What Mr. Symington asked the witness was whether 
- there had been any difference. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes, I used the past tense. 


The Wirness: I did not know you said “had been,” because we know 
_ there has been, and I understand the shipper has been giving the merchants 
the benefit of the flat rate, and if there is any loss they iare going to pocket it. 
~~. And you know, do you not, that in the United States there is a differ- 
_ _ ential between grain and flour to and from Canadian ports—or did you know 
_ ‘that?—A. Yes, I have heard of the differential, but I would like to see the 
Vo report. | | | 
ne Q. You know it exists? You know there is a differential which the United 
_ States ports insist upon, a five-cent differential in favour of grain over flour, 
and no differential in Canada? You know that to be a fact?—A. Yes, that is 
right. I think that has been under consideration by every shipping company. 
Q. Now, I suppose in this statement here, from something you have said, 
that you are giving the view of the shipowners?—-A. I am doing my best to 
reflect the shipowners’ view, yes. 

Q. In your report, the only suggestion I find that you make to the Com- 
> mittee, speaking for the shipowners, is a reiteration of the suggestion that the 
Imperial Shipping Committee should advise the governments of the Empire? 
7 >A. That is right. | 
 Q. That is the only concrete suggestion you make to the Committee in the 

report?—A. That is what your own country has asked for. 

 Q. Let us forget that now, and you help us. Can you make any other 

suggestions?—A. I have none, excepting the suggestion which they themselves 
have made, namely, that the merchants or the people affected should meet 
_ the shipowners. That is a perfectly sound suggestion, to my mind. I know 
how they are satisfied in England with that, that they should discuss dock 
; charges together like that, and I am sure it satisfied the dock authorities. For 
6 example, I will give you an instance of how the whole thing works out. The 
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coal trade, we will say, is very anxious to get a lower trimming charge, and 
the whole Committee said, “Well, if you are being charged a high rate, we 
quite agree that you should get it lowered, and we would be glad to stand 
aside and let you have the facts tried out on that issue, but we, as other traders, 
will make it perfectly clear to the Minister of Transport that if you are being 
charged no more than the relative cost of handling the coal, we shall ask the 
_ Minister of Transport not to order any decrease in the rates.” Now, it was 
found that the charge was not too low, having regard to the cost of handling 
the coal. 


By the Chairman: i 


Q. Not too low, or not too high?—A. It was not too high; I beg your pardon. 
In a case of this kind I. could see great advantages in discussing questions like 
this. Let us take the case of flour. I understand a shipowner to say that 5 
cents is not a big enough differential between grain and flour. I know, as a 
‘solicitor who had to deal with cargo claims, what a big difference there is in 
TR a ae ee i ' [Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] — 


the. Baeeion of cargo fou ihe Thea ce of views ay know hov difficult i 
is to handle flour, how it receives damp, and becomes spoiled; 0 e 
hand, I know how easy grain is to'handle; you can pump it in an 
water; you may want it for ballast, and you may have a special reason for tein | 
it for freight. There is a case where a body representing the whole of the interests 7 
could discuss matters together, and act perfectly fairly and squarely, as we do | 
in that Committee, and you would find instead of particular interests appealing to 
the Government, they would appeal to themselves, and appeal to their own 
common sense. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: i 
Q. I suggest to you that the millers in this case did approach the Conference 
on at least two or three occasions, finally got nowhere, and had to deal with the ~ 
Government?—A. Yes, but did they say to the other shippers, “Now, are you ~ 
prepared to agree to put up your rates in order that we may have this “freight” tog 
Because, after all, that really is the issue; that is really the issue. They asked _ 
the shipper whether he would bear the loss, and the shipper said, “No, I would _ 
rather not carry your cargo; I am already losing money and I cannot afford to — 
lose more than I need,” but if the other interests had said, “We are quite pre- 
pared to bear a bit more,” they would not have had to bear much more to enable 
the muller to get his lower charge. 
@. These two recommendations which you have suggested have been on the 
boards for four or five years, have they not? ‘That was mentioned in this Ship- 
ping Ring Reports and Dominion Conference, and you are speaking now for the 
shipowners. What have the shipowners ever done to bring about a remedy inthe — 
last eight or nine years?—A. There has been real progress. I think the Com- 
mittee itself gives its account of various associations of that kind which have o 
been formed. I think it gives a list of them a 
Q. To meet the Conference?—A. To meet the Conference and discuss f 
matters. or 
@. The reason I asked that is that in one of the minutes of the Conference 
is the statement that a body of shippers in New York requested to meet-the ~ 
Conference to discuss the rate, and the Conference said, “Tell them that is a — 
matter for each individual Line,” and they saw the Line later, through which ~ 
they shipped. Have you any suggestion that there is any change of heart?—A. _ 
_I am quite sure if, in fact, the real shippers would all agree—lI say ‘‘real shippers”; _ 
not merely people who claim, like the Socialist leaders, to represent people whom > A 
they do not represent—but if the real shippers themselves would meet and have ; 
a Conference and say, “Let us discuss these rates,” it could be done, and be done 
with advantage. I do not speak from any personal knowledge of the point of — 
view of the shippers of Canada on that subject, but from those with whom Lo 3 
have talked, I think they would be glad to welcome it m 
Q. What is the objection to control by a Conference body iam Because I~ 
believe it is in the worst interest of the trader as well as the shipowners. You 
cannot have control without monopoly and neither a tramp shipowner nor a 
liner owner thinks it is desirable. es 
Q. I quite concede that is so, but granting the Aicanienh would that cause a 
a monopolistic system in the liner traffic on the Atlantic to and from Canada?— — 
A. That is what is called a quasi monopoly already, and you will see how power- 
less it is when the law of supply and demand seems to forbid it. a 
Q. We think it keeps them up, but we’ may be wrong. Even the Shipping — 
Ring of the Imperial Conference held that it at least kept them from going down, 
and a minority report said that they seriously kept them up?—A. They slow 
them up and slow them down. , 
Q. After granting all that, what is the objection, apart from the itatementaa 
that you do object to a control? What is the reason for your opinion?—A. My 
first reason is this. I have never seen business better done by a Seabee t cab than 
[Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] 
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ua Kb; yas Beople: it Ties never seen Gciaenes by government with commerce 


do aught but a great deal of harm, and I am quite sure if the Government inter- 
_ fered with rates—either particular rates or genefal rates—they would do harm, 


‘and if they interfered in the way proposed, I believe they would do more harm 
than anything. 

Q. You might have a line on this route in competition which faces lower 
rates; what would be the result of that?—A. In America they have forbidden 
fighting ships. I gather that the proposal in Canada is that the Government 
_ should subsidize a line of fighting ships. That would not do good. You cannot 
_ get stability of rates if you have a line of fighting ships. 

@. Supposing this line, subsidized or otherwise, goes into commission and 
freight rates are lowered 10 per cent: what would be the result on the balance 
of the rates?—-A. Let us suppose 

Q. Can you not answer that without supposition 


_ Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Let him answer. It is all opinion evidence anyway. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
if the line goes on and a particular rates is lowered 10 per cent by 
this new line, what would be the result on freight rates in general between Canada 
and U.K. ports?—A. If this particular line reduced its rate by 10 per cent? : 

Q@. Yes?—A. I take it the Conference Line would have to consider the alter- 
native; either they must meet the rate or hold to their own rate. No one on 
earth can prophesy what they would do. Let us suppose, in the first place, they 
decided they must meet the rate and met the rate indefinitely. The result of that 
sort of action, in the first place, would be this: anyone who had any money to 
invest in England, or in any part of the world—Canada—and who was disposed 
to invest it in shipping would say that the last place to invest it is Canada, and, 
therefore, there would be no capital ready to be invested in Canadian shipping. 
They would be willing to invest it in any other form of shipping but not Cana- 
dian; consequently the lines themselves, if there was a 10 per cent reduction, 

would be still further crippled, and if that reduction were permanent, they 

~ would be unable themselves to build up those reserves which are so essential, if 
you want to have a development of the Line. 

Q. In other words, it would slow up building?—A. Certainly, it would do 


that. 
 Q. I understand we have quite an excess of that at the present time?— 
A. Yes, but you must keep building—in liner service especially. 

Q. "Have you studied the Canadian liner service? Is it not essentially a 
passenger service?—A. No, I do not think it is essentially a passenger service, 
as far as I can see. : 

Q. The reply of the steamboat people pronounces it paramountly a 
_ passenger service?—-A. I have asked Mr. Donald to ascertain that for me. 

Q. But you must have a certain proportion of that?—-A. You must keep 
pace with the times and build vessels suitable for trade in ten years’ time. 

Q. They build their boats for passenger business primarily?—A. I will 
give you a good example of what will happen if you have freight control. It 
was told me the other day in regard to cattle. One man said to me, “I was 
asked by the shipper to carry cattle and I said I could not afford to do it. He 

said, ‘what will you wes and I said, ‘I am not going to take more than the 
‘current rate, because [I am not prepared to be criticized in public opinion’.” 
Now, if he had been prepared to accept the rate which the cattle shipper was 
prepared to give, he could have afforded to adapt his ship to the cattle trade. 
Even to the extent to which the cattle rate has been held down by public 
opinion, you have had, at any rate, some tendency on the part of the shipowner 
_ to adapt himself to circumstances, and anyone who knows anything of private 
enterprise knows how quickly the commercial world adapts itself to the 
(Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] 


entirely, in the face of these. gonditions. — “ 


The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, there has been” a suggestion that ¥ 
have an Editorial Committee, a subcommittee of this Committee, to iP 0 
the transcript of the evidence as it comes from the reporters day by di 
we may be sure eveerything is correct. My own feeling is that if one of 
counsel on one side and the other with one or two members of the comm ee 
would care to act, that would be a wise way to organize such a sub- -commi 
~What do you think, Mr. Solicitor General? 


Hon. Mr. McMurray: I think that would be a fair divigion of the tabour 


‘The Cuamman: I would be glad to undertake the work entirely mysel 
excepting that I anticipate it will be rather heavy. Sir Henry (Drayton) makes 
_the suggestion that we might appoint two of the counsel for this purpose, and 
in the event of a disagreement they could refer the matter to me. If that is 
- agreeable, I will appoint Mr. Donald and Mr. McKenzie as an Editorial Com- 
mittee, to go over the evidence, and if they will bring any corrections which 
they think should be made, to me, I will be glad to confer with them. 
(Discussion in regard to procedure to be followed at future sittings of the 
: committee was here had). 
The Cuarrman: My view is that one of the essential tee) of this invest 
: gation is the establishment by steamship companies that the rates which they 
_ fixed in collaboration one with the other, and without the concurrence of tho 
persons who try the rates, as being just and reasonable, and I propose direct 
eet oe attention of the committee in the first place to this feature of the case. 
- -‘Mr. Symineron, K.C.: We will proceed then on that branch? 


The Cuammay: Yes; we will proceed along those lines. 


ae ac he witness temporarily retired. Mr 
aye : ; ; 


The Committee adjourned until Tuesday, April 21, 1925. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


- Commirree Room 276, 
House or COMMONS, 
Turspay, April 21, 1925, 


The Special Committee appointed to consider the resolution to give the 
Government of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an 
agreement between His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set 
out in said resolution, met to-day at 11 o’clock, the Chairman, Mr, A. R. 
McMaster, presiding. 


The CHAIRMAN: The meeting will please come to order. I wish to draw 
attention of the Committee to five communications, two to the House of Com- 
mons from the Montreal Corn Exchange,and the Montreal Board of Trade; which 
have been referred to us; two from the Montreal Produce Merchants Associa- 
tion, which have been sent to me as Chairman; and one from the Alberta Live 
Stock Association. In brief, three of these are framed in a critical spirit in 
regard to the Petersen Contract, and the one from the West is to the effect that 
they desire to express their appreciation of the efforts of our Federal Government 
to secure lower rates on steamships for export cattle to Great Britain. I will not 
delay the Committee by reading all of these, but will give them to the Clerk for 
safe keeping. 

When the Committee adjourned on Friday last, we were having the pleasure 
of listening to Mr. Cleminson, who will now be cross-examined by Mr. Syming- 
ton, on behalf of the Committee. May I make this suggestion, gentlemen? 
As the examination proceeds I think we should take notes of questions we would 
like to ask, and refrain from asking questions until Mr. Symington has finished. 
To do otherwise, would be to interject questions which perhaps Mr. Symington 
will, in the course of his examination, ask, and, therefore, I make the suggestion 


that Mr. Symington be allowed to deal with the witness, and after he has finished, 
the individual members of the Committee will have the opportunity to ask those 


questions which have not been asked. 
' Henry Minuican CLEMINSON recalled. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Mr. Cleminson, you made some remarks about “Control stations.” What 
personal knowledge have you with respect to control stations,—apart from what 
you have been told, I mean?—A. My first connection with it was when the Board 
of Trade was consulting the ship-owners in connection with the Report of the 
Board of Trade Committee on Ship-building and Shipping, after the War. I 


: have made reference to that report, and I have a copy of it here which I shall be 
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glad.to put in, in which the full history of the case is made. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.:. Would it not be convenient for him to put it in 


now? 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: You may do that in re-examination, if you like, 


By Mr. Symington: 

Q. I understand yourafirst knowledge of control stations was obtained in 
1919 or 1920, after the war?—A. I think 1917. On a more recent occasion the - 
subject was raised by the Chamber of Shipping because even after the war 
difficulties were placed in the way of British ship-owners carrying on an emigra- 
tion business from Germany by the limitation of the number of agents they were 
allowed to have and I think you will find a reference to that subject is covered 


E in a a cou neo German Treaty. 
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Q. Dia you yourself go Mo Germany to make enquiries about those eontrol 
stations?—A. No Sir. a 
Q. Do you know where they were?—A. No, I have not got shat’ in my 4 
mind. 3 a 
Q. Have you the names of the principal control stations?—A. No. I think 
_ they would probably be set out in that record. | 
| Q. You don’t know that yourself?—-A. No. 


Q. In what period of the year do your remarks upon control stations refer ~ q 


to?-—A. I know no more than is in the published document in that respect. © 
Q. Is this address you wrote your own?—A. Yes. 
Q. I notice you contradict quite flatly Mr. Preston. Do you know in mak- 


ing that contradiction what period Mr. Preston was referring to——A. I under- _ 


stand that he suggested that that was a means whereby the North Atlantic 
lines together arranged to secure the immigration trade for themselves and to 
keep any outsiders from taking any benefit from it. 

@. Do you know what period he was referring to? 2—A, No. 

Q. So that you did not make that enquiry for ay pepe of that flat 
contradiction, whatever period he was referring to? sao 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: What period would you suggest he was referring a 
to? eG 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: He will tell you. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That just illustrates some of the difficulties of going 
on this way. | ‘ 


Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

@. I have before me a copy of the United States Committee on Merchant — 
Marine and Insurance, House document No. 154 in reference to control stations. 
This immigration business was divided up in percentages among the lines. I 
am referring to the passenger agreement in the American-Huropean es com-_ 
mencing at page— ve 

Sir Henry Drayton: That is the Alexander Committee? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: At page 26, and the percentages allotted are given 
at page 22 Document 154. 
The CHAIRMAN: What year is that? 
. Mr. Symineton, K.C.: 1913 and 1914. For instance I find there an agree- — 
ment betwen the M. D. L. V.—that was the German Line, whereby the Canadian 
lines agreed to carry no other passengers other than Scandinavian or Finnish. 
Have you any knowledge of this?—A. I have no knowledge of the details. 
@. Do you know what conference lines did enter into an agreement to divide 
up the percentage of traffic amongst themselves?—A. The point Mr. Preston 
makes, I understand, is this: He directs his attack against the British lines, 
suggested this is a case showing turpitude of the British lines. : 
Q. I have no doubt Mr. Preston will tell you about that because he was 
“there at that time. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: How many years ago was that. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: 1898 to 1907, probably 1900. } 
@. Now, Mr. Cleminson is there anything employed such as fighting ships — 
now? You referred to fighting ships the other day.—A. I don’t know. ve 
Q. You don’t know?—A. I understand America has forbidden fighting 
ships and this seems to me to be the very same thing on a much grander scale. _ 
Q. I am asking whether or not the conference lines have abandoned iene ye 
ships and you say you don’t know.—A. No. ee 
(Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] 
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ast rate war in aie traffic between the United Kingdom 
Canada?—A. I think 7 you will have to ask one of the owners in the trade. 
- Q. Therefore, I presume you cannot tell us the results of such a rate war. 

- You cannot say whether it reduces or increases rates, from knowledge?—A. The 

effect of a rate war must immediately reduce rates. It may even send people 

into bankruptcy who are parties to it. 

- Q. I understand you to say that there was a difference of rates between 

the continental ports and Canada and between the United Kingdom ports and 

Canada?—A. I understand there is still a difference between them. 

 Q. The traffic between the United Kingdom and Canada being higher in 

price than the traffic between the Continent and Canada?—A. I understand 

some rates are higher; some rates are lower. 

 +Q. Are the higher rates a result of the rate war condition?—A. I could 

not tell you the extent to which they are due to economic conditions and rate 

__war conditions. I drew attention to both aspects of the problem. 

2 _Q. I want to ask you whether the rates in Canada were influenced by the 
port charges in Great Britain?—A. The port charges mean that the shippers 
are put to greater expense. 

, Q. When the Continental Conference was working properly there was not 

a discrimination. against Great Britain in spite of their higher port charges? 
—A. I pointed that out in the paper I read the other day. The ship-owner had 
to bear the loss. | 

Q. Do you know whether there is much difference between the operations of 
the Conferences as compared with what they were in 1913 and 1914?—A. I 
could not tell you. As far as I know there is no substantial difference? I 
understand that the tie in shipping in the North Atlantic is of the flimsiest 
possible kind, that anyone may leave the Conference at very short notice. 

_ There are no rebates and I think you will have to ask someone who knows about 
_ the details of the Conference. 

_: @. In the North Atlantic Conference are there many important lines out- 
side the Conference?—A. I don’t think so. It shows you how impossible it is 
for lines to keep them out. 

Q. Do you notice the efforts to get them in that were made?—A. There are 
two sides to the problem, are there not? 
Q. Quite so, but you are drawing a conclusion which is not perhaps justified 

_ by the facts. That was all. So that we may take it—A. You may term it a 

loosely bound conference. 

 Q. But there are no lines of importance outside the North Atlantic Con- 

ference, on the North Atlantic.—A. I don’t know I am not aware of any. 


‘The CHAIRMAN: You may ask him whether in view of his position in the 
shipping world there would likely be any of which he was not aware. 


A. I could not charge my memory with that. As I told you the other 
_ day the Conference system is due to a condition and there are an infinite number 
of these conferences all over the world. It depends on conditions. Whenever 
you get two lines running together, serving the same ports, there must be a 
getting together of lines to exchange ideas of the rates and unless they agree 
to stick to the rates until they change them you would not get your stability 
of rates that you require. | 
- Q. You are here representing the Conference members, the ship-owners?— 
A. No, I am not here representing the conference members. I am ee 
the Chamber of Shipping. 
ss Q, We want to get away from theoretical side and get down to facts. What 
conferences are there on the North Atlantic?—-A. I don’t know; vou will have 
to. 0 ask one of the witnesses who knows. 


: ne | ‘When ‘was the 1 
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Mr. Montcomery: K.C. I think there are 80 of them in a cing : 
up a book). | 


By Mr. Steaee KO. 


Q. Who is the Secretary of the Conference on dial side?—A. I do. ice 
that but I have heard his name since I came out. I think it is Mr. Morse. 
Q. Do you know how many conferences he is Secretary of?—A. No. I 
could not tell you. 
Q. Is he the representative on this side of all west bound conferences?— 
A. That I don’t know. 
Q. Do you know anything of the understandings between conferences?— 
A. No, I think I have told you I could not tell you to my knowledge, in that 
paper. 
Q. In connection with some of your remarks, first, let me ask you would ~ 
you say that the rates on tramp steamers are open rates?—A. Yes. 
Q. The result of supply and demand?—A. Yes, purely. 
Q. Would you say the same thing about Conference Rates?—A. Yes, in. 
the main they are the result of supply and demand just as truly. | ; 
Q. Are they open rates?—-A. They are not in the same sense open rates. 
Q. I am referring now to the Royal Commission on Shipping Rings. They 
state at page 15: “On bulk goods or whole cargoes the high class service of a 
liner is not essential, and a low rate of freight is of far more consequence than 
* speedy and regular transport.” Do you agree with that?—A. Bulk cargoes?. 
Yes, I state here the rates are lower by these liners than by the tramps for 
various economic: reasons. 

Q. With reference to bulk goods or whole cargoes the rate is the important 
thing is it not?—A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. I find at page 36, the statement—‘‘That any internal competition isa ~~ 
competition affecting not the rates of freight but only the facilities offered by the © 
various lines. Where the trade of a conference is distributed over a large number 
of ports the fitful opposition of the tramp is not so serious.”—-A. I think they go 
too far. I think they do not recognize that the over-all level of charges on the 
liner are affected by the market conditions. 

Q. That is, the basis of your theory is, and as we have heard the evidence, 
that for a long period of time, although these rates are fixed by the Confer- 
ences, they are governed by supply and demand?—A. You will find the evidence 
given shortly after I sit down will show that at present the Conference is unable 
to secure a profit. 

Q. But. have I stated it fairly?—A. I think that is right. 

~Q. So that you would disagree with that statement of the Royal Shipping 
Commission?—A. The Commission on rates. 

Q. You think it goes too far’—A. The Commission rates? 

Q. Yes.—A. That is right. a 

Q. I have been reading from page 36. Then at page 40 I find this, that 
rates are no longer assessed according to the value of the tonnage as determined 
by supply and demand, the limit in the case of each commodity is what the 
traffic will bear; do you agree with that?—A. I think that is a big, broad 
principle. The next question is, what is a fair test as between cargo and cargo 
what is required to attract cargoes, and other considerations of that kind. 

Q. All I was asking you was whether in discussing their findings upon this 
liner conference you agree or disagree with the statement that rates are no 
longer assessed according to the value of tonnage as determined by supply and 
demand, and that the limit in the case of each commodity is what the traffic 
Se) will bear. —A. The limit is what the traffic will bear. 
ay Cpe H. M. Cleminson.] 
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you are keeping up artificial trades. 
| Q. My question is, do you agree with it or do you not; can you answer 
the question?—A. I have answered it. 7 
Q. I will read it to you again; it says that rates are no longer assessed 
- according to the value of tonnage as determined by supply and demand, that 
the limit in the case of each commodity is what the traffic will bear. Do you 
agree with that or not?—A. The limit of what he can charge is what the traffic 
' would bear? 
e. ~ 7 Q. That he does charge?—A. That he can charge. 

~ Q. No, that he does charge?—A. Are you suggesting that he iiareee aS 
much as the traffic will bear? 
— Q. I am trying to make myself clear, Mr. Cleminson—aA. But that is 
not a clear statement, Mr. Symington. There is great competition; there is 
competition between various shippers in all parts of the world; the British 
__ ship-owner obviously cannot charge the Canadian shipper a rate which will 
_ put him at a disadvantage in comparison with Australia, for instance. 
a (). But do you agree or do you disagree with the statement that the limit 
in the case of each commodity is what the traffic will bear?—A. I think it is 
too sweeping altogether. 

Q. Do you agree that the rates are no longer assessed according to the 
value of tonnage as indicated by supply and demand?—A. That question loses 
sight of the big principle which governs. 

Q. At page 49, in discussing the Conference rates and system, it says the 
effect of the rates which the ship-owners demand—(Discussion followed—as to 
question without stating contents). | 


By Mr. Symington, KG? 


Q. I will put it then as my own language. Do you say that the effect of 

the conference system now is to compel a choice between service given on 

regular lines and sailings otherwise offered?—A. I do not get the effect of the 

conference system at all. Did you say, to compel a choice between service 

given on regular lines and sailings otherwise offered, that is, between conference 
‘ lines and sailings otherwise offered? 

Q. Yes; in other words, may I put it in this way, that all competition with 
i ‘liners: is Plenuated?_- As To the extent to which conference lines are at peace 
-_. and there is an agreed rate for the time being, the rates are the same. 

' Q. You have told us that so far as you know every line on the North 
- Atlantic is a conference line—A. The competition in other lines is intense, and 

- competition with one line or another to reduce rates when it is to their advan- 
tage is also great. 

Q. Would you say that the tendency of the conference system has been 
to place rates on a higher plane than previously existed or to arrest the tendency 
of rates to fall?--A. The conference sprang out of ruinous rates to the com- 
panies. I think that is so, in the North Atlantic. 

Q. It also arose out of self- -protection, to keep rates from falling?—A. I 
think so. 
by -Q. Would you subscribe to that opinion, that they have Neneeed their 

1 purpose in that regard, namely, of keeping the rates up?—-A. Not up to a profit 
level always. | 

Q. But keeping them up?—A. I tell you that the general level of rates 
of the tramp and the liner corresponds and that is the big answer the country 
wants, not quibbling answers. ~ 
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Q. No matter whether you consider it quibbling « or ee Mr. ‘Cleminson, ae 
have asked you whether or not, in your experience, —hbecause you have been ~ 
put forward publicly as an expert—the result of the conferences has been to 14 


keep rates up?—-A. To an unreasonable level? 


Q. No; please answer the question; to keep rates up higher thwn ee 
would have been if the conference had not existed—A. Yes, in the way you | 
put it, it is right, because you secure the benefit of a service in a way which you 


could ‘not otherwise do. You cannot look at one side without the other. 


Q. Then do you subscribe to this statement, that the published accounts ie 
of the steamship companies do not permit a proper conclusion as to their proper 


earnings; I ask you whether you subscribe to that statement; is it right or 


wrong?—A. I think the published accounts of a steamship company are like © 


any other company’s, you can get a general idea. 


Q. Do they permit a proper conclusion as to their STN es a. Just as 


much and just as little as any balance sheet. 
Sir Hmnry Drayton: I hope it is more than ours. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Do you prefer not to answer the question, Mr. Cleminson?—A. I think 
I have answered it. ‘ 
Mr. Montcomrry K.C.: He cannot give a more direct answer that that. 


The Witness: If you want me to, I can give you an extract from Fair- 
play, which will show you very low rates of profit. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: \ 


~Q. We want your views, Mr. Cleminson, and I simply ask the otleaen 
whether it is in your opinion correct to say that the published accounts of the 


steamship companies do not permit a proper conclusion as to their earnings? 
—A. You have had my answer. 


Q. That is the only answer you will give me, is it?—A. I think it is an 


accurate one. 


By Sw Henry Drayton: 


Q. You agree with Fairplay?—A. That is right. 
Q. Well, what is it?-A. He said he did not want Rapley: 


@. But is it your opinion or not, that is what Mr. Symington wants?—A, - 


So far as the balance sheets show Fairplay has given us some idea of the profits 
made by both liners and tramps over a long period of years. 

@. Mr. Symington’s objection is perfectly right; do you adopt it, that is 
what he wants to know?—A. I cannot say whether it is right or not, because 
I did not examine it. 


By Mr. San A TON ORs 

Q. Let us get along with something else. I will ask again whether you 
will subscribe to this, that a system which does not adjust its supply and 
demand to thé tonnage must exact higher rates than under supply and demand. 
—A. Will you repeat that? 
2 Q. I am actually reading from the Royal Shipping Report, and my friend 
objected to my stating it in this way. ee 
Mr. Montcomerry, K.C.: I did not object; my objection at the time was 
that you were questioning him on something involving deferred rebates. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. I have not the book before me, I am taking my own notes. At page 


P57 you will find a statement that the system which does not adjust its ee i. 
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OL. ihihaget i ‘the Perea mua os in the exaction of higher rates than under 
supply and demand; would you subscribe to that?—A. I understand that so 
_ far as they are adjusting their supply, they have exceeded their supply; there 
is no limitation to the supply, as I understand it. As I understand it, it is 

not suggested that there has been any restriction of the supply of tonnage by 
liners any more than by tramps, that is, any restrictions as to the Beata Dei 
or unprofitableness of the freights taken. 

- Q. I would suggest that there is too much tonnage and that we are paying 
too high rates?—A. Are you suggesting that the lines should agree, conspire, and 
combine to limit tonnage? 

Bet ee Q. Yes.—A. Put into this trade? 
Q. If you considered it desirable to lower the rates, would that double 
the traffic?—A. You must ask the experts about that. 
| Q. Do you know?—A. No, I do not, of my own knowledge. 


By the Chairman: 
; Q. What is your opinion as an expert upon that point? We would like to 
have it.—A. I think, generally speaking, by a curtailment of the services they 
- might be able to make some reduction in rates; I should think so. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q: The result would be that they eatild be able to control it?-—A. There is 
nothing to prevent outside lines trying to barge in, if they see a profit in this 
particular trade which is a bit higher than the profit in the next door trade, 
the tramps or the wouldbe liners. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
-. Q. Or the liners?—A. Why not have the liners or would-be liners? 
~  Q.,.I am speaking of liners?—A. It is most economical for a liner, the 
better class of liner, to be able to run in a particular trade, but the margin 
between the suitability of one trade and another varies considerably. 
~~ Q. I am refering to the minority report now; I have been examining you 
upon the majority report of the Commission.—A. Perhaps you will tell the 
Committee that the majority report showed that they came to the conclusion 
‘that even with rebates the conference system was necessary in the interests 
of the shippers. 
@. I do not so interpret it. However, the Committee have it before them 
and can read it themselves. It is before the Committee, not individually, but 
a set has been filed for the Committee, or will be filed for the use of the 
Committee. | , 
The CHAIRMAN: As a matter of fact, Mr. Symington, a resume of both 
the majority and the minority reports of that Committee on shipping in 1919 
is found in the report bearing date 18th day of June, 1923, made by the Special 
Committee on Agricultural conditions at the session before last. 


: By Mr. Symington, KC.: 
Bs Q. Quite so. Now I find that they stated the real object of the 
combine was to exclude competition and to raise or maintain rates 
of freight. They have it in the blue books, anyway, in their offices. At 
least I have seen it in some offices. I think every member has got a copy of it. 
Q. Do you subscribe to that, Mr. Cleminson?—A. I did not hear the 
question, Mr. Symington. 


ie 


Q. That the real object was to exclude competition and maintain or raise 
rates of freight?—A. The object of any commercial man is to get what he can 
“a - for the services he renders, and he can only serve the public if he does that 


x successtully. 


a hat was the yee of the Peete? A" That is right. 
[Mr. H. M. Cleminson. ] 
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By Hon Mr. Stevens: 


Q. The sole object?—A. I do not think it is the sole object: of the ere 
ence. As I said before, obviously those who believe in private enterprise know 
how the thing works. An individual, a person, does his best to reduce his own — 
charges, and get what prices he can for his own services and his own goods. 


Now, on page 98 they say this: 


‘““ All monopolies are liable to abuse to a greater or less extent, unless 
they are strictly limited either by the nature of the case, by legislation, 
or by some form of supervision. ‘There is a presumption against a, 
monopoly in any branch of trade being beneficial to the community.” 


Does that meet with your views?—A. It really is amusing to me to talk 
about a conference as a monopoly, in the same sense as a proper monopoly. 

Q. We are talking about conferences now, so you can eliminate all outside 
things, and I am drawing your attention to whether or not that may be applied 
to these conferences.—A. This conference has no more a monopoly than the 
Canadian Grain pool has a monopoly of the world’s supply of grain. 

Q. That would not make it better, Mr. Cleminson. I am asking you if 
you subscribe to that doctrine?—A. And what is the doctrine? 

Q. “ All monopolies: are liable to abuse to a greater or less extent, 
unless they are strictly limited either by the nature of the case, by 
legislation or by some form of supervision. There-is ‘a presumption 
against a monopoly in any branch of trade being beneficial to the 
community.” — 

A. Clearly, if it is a real monopoly; if, for instance, you were given a — 
monopoly of the coal fields of England, you would .be:im_a very strong 
position to charge very high prices. There is no monopoly of that kind in 
the shipping industry; it does not exist. 

Q. You would say, then, that where a conference which has in ue member- 
ship all the liner lines running across the Atlantic, and they issue tariffs of 
rates, it is your contention that that is not a monopoly ?—A. There is a control 
much more effective than any control any government could introduce artifici- 
ally, if you would only realize the force of the economic control. 

@. We have not come to the government control yet. I was just asking 
you—I was coming to that in a moment, but now I was just asking if you. 
think that statement is correct, that monopolies should have some form of 
supervision?—-A. In England, as in Canada, where a very strong monopoly is 
given to the railways, there is a principle, there as well as in Canada, that 
there should be control of rates. 

Q. And you say there should be no control of what we think is the more 
important thing, transportation rates on the ocean?—A. H the government 
will give them a monopoly, the shipowners will submit to control. 

Q. But if they themselves set up a conference which results in a monopoly, 
what would you say?—A. But they do not get a monopoly. 

Q. But supposing they do, would your answer be that they should be 
controlled?—-A. When that situation arises, when you find a UE as: has 
a monopoly, it will be time to consider that. . 

Q. Could you answer it now? 


By the Chairman: 


@. Deal with it, Mr. Cleminson, as a hypothetical question. We do not ask 
you to commit yourself to the proposition that there is a monopoly, but take 
it for the purposes of your answer that there is a monopoly; how would you 
answer Mr. Symington’s question? Take it if there were a monopoly? “, 

[Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] 


way proposed. 
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By Mr. Symington, K.C.: eee | : 

 Q. What I want to get from this gentleman from England, who is a man of 
great experience, is this. Supposing the committee came to the conclusion 
that there was a combine, a monopoly, what would be his views as to control? 
Should it be controlled or should it not? I understand that you say there is 
not a monopoly?—A. I have said there is a control much more effective than 
a control any government could introduce. In fact, if it were possible to 
leave the economic machine to control the railways, that would be even much 
better than the control which now exists over our railways, and in fact you 


do have that control in the shipping trade. Moreover, you know that gov- 


ernments cannot effectively control freights without a sacrifice of efficiency, 
of service, and so on. You do not perhaps realize how essentially international 
the shipping trade is. As I said the other day, only about five per cent of 
the British trade serves Canada, and it would be quite impossible for you, © 
effectively, to control artificially any rates, even if you thought wise to try 
and do it. 

Q. You are really preceding my question, because I was coming to what 
I understand is your view, that if there were a desire for control, in your 
judgment international control is impossible?—A. I think so, international gov- 
ernment control. 

Q. I understood you to say so, so if there is to be a control it must be 
in some other way. That is so, is it not?—A. I have said that any other 
control, apart from economic control—. 

Q. Coming to the possible one, you say the international control is quite 
impossible. Then I was going to ask, can you suggest any other method than 
putting on a competitive line? That may reduce rates, and afford control.— 
A. That would be the worst form of any attempt to control. 

Q. Let us stick first to the possibility of it. As I understand it, you 


‘ean suggest no other possible way except the economic one, which we have had 


from you all along?—A. But you will be satisfied, before the enquiry is finished, 
that freights are controlled down to the profitless point. What more effective 


control can you get? - 


Q. That may or may not be. What I am getting at is that you said 
control, in the nature of fixing rates by proclamation or legislation, is an im- 
possible thing, because of the international nature of the traffic—A. You could 
not do it without suffering, and you would suffer still more if you did it in the 

Q. And then there is the possibility of control by putting on a competitive 
lme of ships?—A. The possibilities of harm are infinite. It is quite likely that 
if a competitive line of ships were put on, they could run into the extent of 
bankrupting the existing lines. Any powerful government could do that, quite 
simply and quite easily. 

—Q. But it is quite possible to control by putting on a competing line, is it 


‘ not?—A. You could do a great deal of harm by putting on competing lines, 
You may take the whole lot; instead of having just sixty ships owned by the 


government, you might take the whole lot. 

Q. I would appreciate it if you would endeavour to answer. I say it is 
possible to control rates by putting on competing lines. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Subsidize a competing line? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I will come to that in a moment. 

Q. That would effectually control it?—A. You certainly can affect rates. 

Q. Can you tell us any other possible method of control except that, 
effective control? It may be wrong, I am not saying it is right or wrong, but 
a method of effective control?—A. No, I do not think I can.—If you find a 


___rate is too high, and you find that the ship-owner cannot afford, having regard 
Be to his other obligations, to reduce that rate, you can quite well contribute © 
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towards his freight; there is no objection to that, and in that resp ou 
effect the same object, but I have never heard it suggested that if the market 
rates of interest on money are high the government should come in and subsidize ca 
a bank to reduce the rates. No one would.be so foolish. Ge hy 

Q. In any event, we have you down to this point, as if understand it, mh 
that whether it is right or wrong it will control rates, that method of putting — | 
on a competitive line? re | , Pate 

Hon. Mr. Srevens: I think, Mr. Symington, in all fairness there should 
be interjected there the word “ subsidized”, because there would not be com- 
petition if the line were not subsidized for its losses. : 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. I am-coming to that. At the moment I am only dealing with the 
possible method. Then, if a line is put in or started, and it puts in lower 
rates, the danger you say is that it will injure the different existing lines— 
A. As I said the other day, I cannot tell what would happen. Supposing you~ 
put ten ships in on a line already served by 100 ships. Obviously ten ships 
cannot lift the whole of the cargo, can only lift ten per cent. That line could 


cut the rate, and the others could say, ‘‘ Well, we cannot stop it; we cannot. 3 
afford to make any greater losses, and therefore cannot afford to lower our 
rates.” That might be the result. : i 

Q. I think one of the things the committee wants to find out from you, 
as a representative of shipowners, is whether or not the effect would be that 


they would meet the Competition, or whether it would be otherwise?—-A. That 

I could not tell you. j 
Q. You could not tell; you would not say.—A. No. Companies have been 

bankrupted before in an effort to maintain the position they have made, and 

I suppose we will see them bankrupted in the future. ! 
Q. I judge, then, from your evidence before adjournment and to-day, that a 

you have no suggestion to make whereby rates can possibly be reduced?— o 

A. I should be very silly to make a suggestion of that kind. When you know 

the facts you will see that the fact is that the people of Canada do not know — 

the ‘true facts; they have been misled, and when they know the true facts, — 

that the most fierce form of control of rates does exist, and does operate, I 

cannot imagine that they would be so foolish as to contemplate either govern- 

‘ment control of freights, or the putting on of other ships. 

Q. One might agree with you on some things, but after my perusal of the 

minutes of the combine during the last few days, I cannot agree with that 

_ “fierce control” statement which you make. But leaving all that aside, you 

have absolutely no suggestion to make to this committee as to how rates may 

be reduced?—_A. Rates could be reduced in many ways. You could reduce your 

charges at the ports here for one thing; you could use your influence with other 

people to reduce their charges, in England, for instance. If, instead of blaming 

the ship-owners, you would make representations to the British Government, 

you would ascertain the burden involved in the extent of dock charges as to-day © 

constituted. 7 

__Q. Would you say that the reduction in port charges has been reflected 

in ocean rates?—A. Reduction of port charges? 

| Q. Yes; has it been reflected in ocean rates?—A. There was a material 

increase of port charges last year. ue 

-Q. But wherever they have been reduced, have they been reflected in 


the rate?—-A. Can you tell me where they have been reduced? 


oi Q. Yes; they have been reduced. I can tell you that——A. They cannot 

help but be reflected. | | 
__ @. The lines may desire it. I suggest that to you. I suggest to you, Mr. 
Cleminson, that I have been told—and I think it is correct—that, irrespective 
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of what. the a Garis are or of ihe. Gbjcttibn of the steamship lines—for 
instance, grain should reach Liverpool at exactly the same price, no matter 
where it comes from on this continent ?—A. They do that to give you the 
- equality you desire. 

: Q. Even though we may have a system of inicend waterways to Montreal, 
 @ Very expeditious method of loading grain, and other facilities, their idea is 


_ that grain should reach Liverpool by the same rate as though it came through 


the American ports?—A. I understand you wanted— 

Q. Do not understand what I want at all. I ask you if that is not the 
hs upon which they work?—A. You do not want higher rates in Canada, 
do you? 

The CHAIRMAN: ‘Try to answer the questions directly, Mr. Cleminson. 

By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

@. I do not want to enter into an argument with you. I simply asked you 
if that is not the principle of the Lines that they should deliver grain at the 
same cost, no matter how it moves?—A. The aim of the Canadian Lines would 
be, I believe, to deliver grain to Liverpool as cheaply as they could deliver it 

from New York. 
| Q. So no matter what the advantages would be in port charges, loading 
facilities, and waterways, it would not benefit the shippers so long as the rates 
_ through the American ports were the same?—-A. I would put it the other way 
around. Notwithstanding any disadvantages there might be, the owners in the 
particular trade would do their best. 

Q. So it is a question of whether we have the advantages or disadvantages 

In our internal system, including port charges, whether we are suffering or not? - 
A. I beg your pardon? 
- Q. So it depends whether we have the advantages or disadvantages in our 
internal system, including port charges whether we are suffering or not?—A. If 
you reduce your port charges in Canada so as to make the transport of cargo 
from this country materially cheaper than the transport of cargo from New 
York, you could not help but get benefit from that. 

Q. Would you say from your experience that that has been the fact? 
—A. I think it is bound to be the fact. 

Q. But would you say from your experience that it is a fact?—A. I know 
that Canada has demanded many impossible things from ship-owners, and they 
have ignored many serious difficulties— 

Q. I did not ask you that. J asked you a direct question; do you want to . 
- answer it or not? I asked you whether, in your experience, Canada has got 
the benefit of her internal waterways, ship-loading facilities, and other facilities 
in her rates to the Old Country?—-A. I am sure she has ‘got the full benefit 
of it. 

Q. Do you know?—A. You must ask the local people— 

Q. I am asking you if you know, because we want your evidence, and my 
next question will be “What are the grain rates between the respective ports?” 

 —A. No, I do not know. 

a Q: Now, supposing a competing line has superior ships suitable to the trade; 
on an economic basis, they would be able to put in a lower rate, would they 
not?—A. You are going into questions of detail which it would be very useless 
to ask me about. 

Q. You have said that you have given us the economic viewpoint, and 
you are a practical man in charge of the ship-owners’ business. I ask you if 
the competitive line has superior ships suitable to the trade—A. I think, before 
you continue to ask me this kind of question, you should get it more clearly 
in mind as to what you want. Do you want equality of rates, or do you not? 
_ Do you want free and open competition? 
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The Cuarrman: Mr. ‘Cleminson, ‘it is not necessary coy concern. A vounalf ie. 
with what we want. What we would like you to do is to listen carefully to 
Mr. Symington’s questions and out of the wealth of your experience give us 
the benefit of clear and categorical answers to the questions. You might repeat . 
your questicn, Mr. Symington. ; 

By idr. Symington, K.C.: : han 

Q. If a competing line nas superior ships suitable to the trade, should they 
not, on an econcmic basis, carry cheaper than others?—A. Superior ships more ‘l 
suited to the line? : 

Q. Suited to the trade—A. In a case of that kind the position may be this; 
that the inferior ship takes a lesser profit, and the superior ship gets a better _ 
profit, and ultimately maintains*the higher and takes the trade. ‘ 

Q. But if the superior ship is a member of the Conference, it takes the 
same rates?——-A. I understood that was desired by the shippers. ii 

Q. I do not care what you understood as desired by the shipper. I say, if 
it is a member of the Combine, it takes the same rate?—-A. That is right. 

(. Now, then, 1 understood you to say that rates are low; in fact, your 

ase is that ‘they are too low now?—A. I understand they are relatively low, 
certainly 

Q@. So that, as a as you can see, if we leave things as they ate. nothing 
can be done with respect to an improvement in rates?—A. I think a oreat deal 
wiil be done, because I am perfectly sure that running expenses are bound 
to come down. 

Q. When wages come down, then we have a hope? Is that your view?— 

A. Wages irom top to bottom; cost of production from top’ to bottom. 

@. When that comes down we have some hope for lower rates.—A. 
Certainly. 

Q. But otherwise you have no suggestion to make to the Committee of how 
lower rates can be obtained?—A. No. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Before you leave that point, Mr. Symington; the 
witness, I think, said something about the lowering of port charges. I think © 
that'is a very important point. I wonder if you would secure from him his 
view of that? } 

Mr. SymMincTon, K.C.: Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. What have you to say about port charges, Mr. Cleminson?—A. I think 
the figures which were put before you in evidence will show you that the port 
charges have increased to an enormous extent, quite out of relation to the freight, 
and that is one of the biggest items. You remember the table I gave you? 

Q. Yes, we have it here?—A. That showed you the port charges, including 
the labour handting, 

Q. And you are quite cagened that any reduction of port charges would 
be reflected oy the Conference Liners in their rates?—-A. It could not help it. 

Q. It could not help it? Supposing they said, “We will not take it off 
our rate’; then what?—A. They would not take it off their rate? 


By the Chairman: 

_ Q. Supposing they take that view?—A. They do not always immediately . 
increase or decrease their rates. Supposing there was an exchange movement; 7 
they do not immediately clap on an increase to compensate them. If an . 
announcement were made that labour charges were to be reduced five per cent 
or 10 per cent, you might expect there would be an immediate reduction of five 
or 10 per cent in the rates, hut that would not take place. That is not to be 
expected in shipping or any other business, but it is quite Resa Nee for ship- 
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ty ae: RB y We r. hee K. Ee 
nei et That being so, why do they object to having somebedy to see that they 
aes “pass them ou?—A. Because they cannot help it. 
-—-—s- Q. Then why do they object to it? If it is bound to happen that some-: 
body sees to it, why do they object?—A. I will tell you why. It is for exactly 
_ the same reason that a cattle producer or a grain-grower in this country does 
not wish to have government officials attending in their offices to tell them 
what they should do. They know they are bound to meet market conditions; 
We tey must preduce the best they can and take the best price they can get on 
. : a free market, and conditions are exactly the same in the shipping industry. 
_ There is no magic about the shipping industry. 
Ne Q. No, but there are Conferences?—-A. Yes, there are Conferences; there 
are also pools, even in grain sold to England. We know we are buying through 
a pool, but we believe in the long run if we pay a bit higher price this year, . 
the amount of grain under cultivation in this country will be increased, and 
taking it by and large, we shall benefit even by the pooling arrangement. 
| Q. But, as you know, the pool does not control all the output?—-A. The 
output of Canadian erain? 

Q. Yes?—A. No; nor does the Conference. 

Q. The Conference controls the North Atlantic—all the Liner ships?—A. 
But nothing like the whole of the shipping trade to the ports. 

Q. Quite true, but on the regular lines they do, do they not? You have 

: ‘told us that already ?—A. Certainly. 

Q. So am I to take the answer you have just given as your answer as to 
why the ship-owners object to any control of rates?—A. I think so; I think it 
is a perfectly sound, economic answer. 

Q. Let me ask you this: if there were no Conference would rates be lower? 
_ <A. They might well be higher. You get a greater stability by reason of the 
: a - Conference. } 

- __Q. We know about the stability argument and these other things mentioned 
inthis report. I have asked you a straight question—A. And I have given you 
a straight answer. 
Q. I asked you if there were no Conference, whether the rates would be 
lower?—A. Immediately, they would be lower, but ultimately they would be 
bound to be higher. 
_Q. How long a time would you say before they would be higher?——A. Let 
us imagine a case where for five years— 
© Q. That is all right; that is your answer?—A. —for five years there is no 
: Conference and intense competition. The building of ships would stop, and 
in the next succeeding five years you would, in ‘Tact, find that the facilities 
\ would be less and the rates would be higher. 
-Q..As a matter of fact, have we not lying in ports now enough ships for 
the next five years, so we do not need to build any?—A. We have many ships 
unused. 
obey Q. So the threat of stopping building is not a very serious one at the 
~ moment?—A. I think it is, especially to the liner people. That part of the 
trade will grow considerably. | 

- Q. So your theory is that we will go on and build more ships?—A. Just 
‘recently, regulations have been introduced, or threatened, in our country, in — 
which certain products from this side have to be put in refrigeration. That has 
to be. provided for. If the ship-owner can expect to get a rate to cover it, he 
will require to adapt his ships to refrigeration. That is an example of the way 

the line has to especially cater to the trade. | 
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Q. Then, as al understand your answer, one rates eal ‘be: ee oe aes 


years, and then there would be a shortage of ships, and they would be higher? te 


—A. I think so. 

Q. I am suggesting to you that there are enough ships in ports now a hiete 
are unused, to take care of this five-year situation?—A. A certain amount of 
the tonnage in the ports is not an economic tonnage, and a large proportion of 
it is tramp tonnage. It exercises a very considerable force in maintaining lower 
rates, but it does not, in fact, make good or keep up to date, the liner 
services. , 

Q. So that I may take it then that you say the result would be lower rates 
for five years, then a scarcity of tonnage, and then high rates?—A. I think SO. 


I think, perhaps, five years is a rather low figure. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Cleminson, I would like you to look at this report of shipping rings 
which I show you, and tell me who signed the majority report? You have it - 
there. Who were the majority?—.A. I do not think I know all these gentlemen — 
here but shall be glad to find out so that we can complete the information. | 

Q. You will tell me their names and just what they do, if they are associated _ 
with the steamship business or not?—-A. Arthur Cohen, was perhaps the most — 
distinguished lawyer of his time at the English Bar. 

Q. Is this an investigation of shipping rings !+-A, Yes, 1909. 

Q. Arthur Cohen was a lawyer?—A. That is right. ‘Lord Inver-Clyde was 

I think—I know he owned some steamers but what his other interests were 
I cannot say. 

() he next.__A-.G.. N. Lawrerice, I don’t know. Now, Hugh Bell, I 
suppose it is Sir Hugh Bell of Dorman, Long & Company, one of the most 
important steel manufacturers of the United Kingcom. W. Thomas Lewis, I 
don’t know. Bateman, I imagine was a government servant. That I dont 
know. A. E. Bateman, it looks as though he were a government servant, but 
I don’t know; a government official of some kind; Gonner, I don’t know. Maddi- 
son, I- don’t know. 

Q. Maddison did not sign the majority? It is the majority men I want. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Maddison signed that but issued a separate judg- 


ment, saying he did not believe in shinies rings at all. 

The CHAIRMAN: My recollection is that he went further in condemnation 
of shipping rings than the majority did. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: He signed it with reservations. What he.said was 
in signing the report “I do not in the least agree that shipping rings are neces- 
sary or in the interests of trade in the United Kingdom or in the Colonies.” 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you know Mr. Mitchell?—A. No. 


Q. Or Owen Phillips?—A. He is a ship-owner. 

Q. Oswald Sanderson?—A. No. 

Q@. Look at the minority report and tell: me the names of the minority 
and tell me what they did—A. I could not with certainty speak of anyone 
here. I have only met Sir John MacDonald as a very theoretical, lawyer in 
International Law. I will find out about those for: you. 

Q. Thank you. There is one question which strikes me here: Whenever 
you were asked about reduction of rates you seem to take it for granted that 
rates were at their minimum now, that any further reduction would entail loss. 
Your answers were predicated on that assumption, were they not?—A. I think 
that is enough— 

€. Your answers might be different if there was a margin of profit which 
would permit a reasonable gain to be made concurrent with the reduction oe 
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rice A. ‘The ats ae is wake any salle rade You cannot always 
have it at a constant level. Unless you give a monopoly and you can guarantee 
he would have a certain steady level of rates but there is no industry in the 
—. world wherein people a to g0 through so many lean years as the ship- 
owner. 
; Q. The ship-owners at the present moment, I understand, take the view that 
rates are really lower than they should be, speaking generally ?—A. They are 
-much higher than they would like to see them for the benefit of trade but lower 
than they should be to provide a fair rate of interest and depreciation. 
Q. During the War did the ship-owners make money or not?—A. Many 
| of them made money like many other members of the commercial community. 
Q. But generally speaking did the ship owning class make money?—A. I 
should think they made money in the same way as other interests made money. 
cs Q. I am not inferring any obliquity, in making money during the War. That 
(A may ‘or may not be right. I am not going to discuss that but what would be, 
_ by and large, the percentage which shipping men made during the War on the 
i _ ordinary run, on the well found, well equipped and well managed ships?—A. 
“T could not tell you off-handybut I think it is only right to say, as you have asked 
the question here in public meeting in Canada that the profits in shipping were 
— not made at the expense of Canada but quite the other. end. 
3 Q. I am not concerned at whose expense they were made. I am just 
__ asking you the question whether you could as Secretary and Manager of the 
_ Chamber of Shipping, give us any idea of the most general character of the 
2 amount of money made during the war by shipowners on a percentage basis. — 
Were they making fifty per cent or one hundred per cent? Were they making 
- seven and one- -half per cent per- annum? What would you say would be @ 
fair estimate?—A. I could not tell you that. The article I speak of in “ Fair- 
Play” gives you a careful een of their accounts and divides by the 
~ number “of years. 


. Q. When you say that the rates to-day are so low as not to give a fair 
return on the capital invested are you referring to the actual cost of ships, say 
ships built in 1920 or thereabouts, or are you dealing with the replacément 
~  value?—A. I think these are questions you should ask the Accountants because 
' they have gone into it carefully and I have not. 

; . Q. You have given your opinion categorically that the rates charged now 
by ocean steamships are not sufficient to give a fair return on the: capital 
- invested. Now, I ask you this, are you referring to the capital which has been 
placed in the ships which perhaps were built a few years ago, when ship- 
building costs were very high, or are you dealing with the replacement value 
of the ships?—A. I think~you will find that whatever way you look at it, 
however you look at it the owners are» not-making profits, whether you take 
- the original cost of the ship or the cost of replacement you will find that the 
- result is, either way, unsatisfactory. 

Q. It would be very much more satisfactory in one view- than in the 
other, would it not?—A.I don’t know, because, you see, if you take the 
original cost you get the benefit of pre-war business: the cost of replacement 
” to- day is very heavy as all materials in the world have considerably increased. 
a Q. When we built our Canadian Merchant Marine the cost ran up to— 
Be; in respect to some ships, about £40, $200. 

Sir Henry Drayton: An average of $186 a ton. 


By the Charman: 


_ Q. An average of $186 a ton, Sir Henry Drayton says. What would be — 
the average cost of building a ship to-day?—A. I should be glad to find that 
cout ee wou. 
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| -- upon freights is very slight. In a great many cases it depends on the nature * 


| ce | 


glad to find a out. 
get, it. 
The CHAIRMAN: ae ane Sore 
Sir Henry Drayton: I think the American cost: was $210. 
The CHAIRMAN: $210 was the highest. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 5 

Q. You spoke about the Montreal port charges. You gave us the increases | 
in England. We have not had any increases here-—A. Incr ases In. charges? 

ve In Montr A. I think there are increases at both ends but as I 
sald to vou the other day the shipowners have prepared information about 
that. 

Q. You cannot tell us whether the Montreal port charges are increased « or 
not, whether they were blamed for increases in the cost or not, is that right? 
_-A. I cannot tell you. Generally when we meet things like port dues and — 
port expenses on the other side, like labour charges, the other witnesses can 
tell you about it. 

Q. You said by re-arranging the boats’ runnings by curtailing the service, 
economies could be made and rates reduced?—A. Of course that would be 
more a shutting out of the grain cargo and increasing the cost of carrying 
the cargoes of grain but it would be reducing the cost of carrying the more | 
valuable articles. 

Q. What I want to know is whether you have examined the proper oe 
legitimate demand of Canadian service. Take for example our butter shipments, 
our cheese shipments and the like, to what extent do’ you suggest any curtail-— 
ment?—-A. The idea suggested to me was that they might reduce’ or curtail the 
service lines. They could by shutting out grain, leaving it to the tramp to— 
reduce the price on the higher class sommodities That is what 18 cugeee 
might be a possibility. 

Q. What I want to find out is have you gone into it all or whether you” 
treat that just as a secondary possibility? 7A. I am sure that the lines would» 
naturally go into ke if it were wanted. wel 

! Q. You said that profits during the War were not made at the expense 
of Canada but at the other end. I would like to know how that can be?— | 
A. Because the movements of cargo were towards the United Kingdom for 
war service and the rest of it. It was the European countries that did the 
most of the paying. 

Q. Is your theory that during the war prices were paid by the Canadian 
producer irrespective of freights?—A. Irrespective of freights? : 
: Q. Yes.—A. I think the Canadian producer got a good deal more than se 

he did before the War. 

Q. Is your idea that during the War payments made to Canadian producers 
were made irrespective of freights? Of course in peace times his payments 
depend on freight. Is your theory that a different economic situation existed 
during the War?—A. The extent to which the profits of the producer depend 


y ve the goods. 
 Q. Take grain, we know that is fixed by the price in the aresid ee 
Abss the cost of transport—A. Why I mentioned grain, in ees we ‘pay 11d 
_ for a loaf, a four pound loaf. 
The Goin What do we pay? 12 cents for a nouns and a halt loat? i 
Mar. ‘SYMINGTON, KOs Co Ves7 es * 
Sir Henry Drayton: It looks that the farther we send it the _cheape 
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Wie ih Of rae he ship-o -owner eels one farthing and other forms 
transport get five farthings. 


Sir Henry Drayton: That is begging the question as to whether or not 
‘ we do not sell our wheat on the Liverpool market less transportation costs. 
| think we can agree on that. 


| The Wrrnuss: It represents a comparatively small factor because it is 
a factor and the lower the freight on Canadian produce in competition with 
Australia the greater benefit you are going to get exactly in proportion to 
the amount of the saving. It is a fact that the grain freights to-day are 
_ practically the same as before the War, whereas we are paying in England a 
CS great deal more for grain than we were before the War. 

+ Q. That all comes to the point you made that the profits you made were 
not made at the expense of Canada but at the other end. I wanted to see 
what happened to make that difference. 


Mr. JouHnston: I would like to ask the witness this question. ; 
Bi. Q. Did you say, Mr. Cleminson, that there are too many ships on the 
North Atlantic to-day for the tonnage offered?—-A. I understand the position 
is this; you have liners and you have tramps; the tramps carry under to a 
charter party, the liners do the regular trade, the liners take the package 
freight, the valuable freight, or whatever space is spoken for, and then the 
vessels fill up with grain. Whether there is too much or too little tonnage of 
the liner class on this trade;I cannot say; that is a matter of which the ship- 
owner is much better able to speak than I am. 
~Q. I would like to ask if you think there is too many ships, if fewer ships 
‘could handle the trade without curtailment of the service?—A. If they refused 
to carry grain and it had to be carried at a higher tramp rate and so curtailed 
the service, that might or might not effect economies. It is a very speculative 
question. 
Q. If there are too many ships for the amount of tonnage offered, would 
it be fair to say that they would have to charge a higher rate?—-A. They 
_ would like to, but then again comes in the force of competition; the more ships 
you have competing for the same goods, the lower your freights are. 
on @. If there were fewer ships than we have to-day, and those ships were 
_- carrying a greater tonnage, would it not follow that they would be able to 
carry it at a lesser charge with greater profit to themselves?—A. I understand 
- that most-of them fill up with grain, therefore, as I said before, if you shut 
out the grain and give them more of the higher and better paying produce, that 
: would be the result. Of course, if you could take inward cargoes, that would 
increase the business. | 
Q. Could we not do that with fewer ships than we have to-day to Henaie all 
the cargoes?—A. The proposal of the Government is to induce more ships to 
go in. 
Q. But that is for a different purpose. If we have so much tonnage 
- offering and too many ships, it would seem that that would pull down prices. 
- I want to know if we could not reduce the number of ships and give them 
greater tonnage at_ a reduced rate-——A. That is the kind of thing the shipowners 
must talk over with the Chairman or with anybody else. 


Q. Would the Shipping Conference be inclined to talk it over in conference; 
Fat they can get any rates they want by a combine, is there any incentive to 

talk it over?—A. Yes, there is the Profit and Loss Account in the shipping man’s 

mind; he must get a profit as best he can. 

45 Q. You are not prepared to say definitely that there are too many ships in — 

the North Atlantic trade to-day?—A. No; I am not in a position to judge of 

eqns © of t! Jat kind. 
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y By Mr. Halbert: se : | 
Q. Following up Mr. Johnston’s fueaHions: Mr. Clantinson ds you eee i 
whether the ships to-day mostly get a full tai They fill up with grain, 


I understand. 
Q. But do they get a full cargo?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Johnston: 
Q. In which direction, eastbound?—A. Of course less cargo is distributed 
in the west, comparing the value of the cargo. They could take infinitely more 
cargo westbound. | 


By Mr. Halbert: 


Q. In your opinion, if the rates were lowered, would the ships make more 
profit, if there were more bacon, more cheese, more cattle and all that kind of 
goods going over to the Old Country; if there were more of them, instead of 
filling up with wheat, taking more cargoes such as I have indicated, would the 
ships make more profit? —A. I think so. 

Q. In your opinion have the rates anything to do with the quantity of : 
goods shipped, cheese and so forth?—A. The rate is a factor in the production 
and transport of goods, like any other factor. It may be small; it is generally 
speaking, quite small. 

Q. But has the rate anything to do with the small offering you are referring 
to, in your opinion?—A. The figures do not bear that out at all. I think the 
figures of Canada’s exports show pretty clearly that trade has been going on 
and that there is no reason to suppose it has been affected by freights at all. 
The cases that have been brought to my attention, where it is suggested that 
the rates effected a falling off in trade, do not bear out that idea at all. When Mr. — 
Symington gives us the case we are going to to meet, we will have an opportunity 
of dealing with these things one after another. 

Q. Would you say that that applied to cattle?—-A. There has been mis- 
leading evidence especially as to that. For imstance, one gentleman was 
approached by Mr. Preston; he was only too keen to carry cattle if he could do~ 
it at a fair: profit; he found it utterly impossible at the rate ruling to-day. 

I think you have a wrong idea of the United Kingdom. We have not got bags 
of money. We can only get things from you that we can pay for, and we can 
only pay your competitive prices. 

Q. Take our bacon trade; the Dominion Government is spending a good | 
deal of money, and the farmers have gone to a great deal of expense to produce 
a grade of bacon which will compete with the Denmark bacon and bacon in 
the Old Country ?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think the freight rates on bacon would have any effect on the 
farmers of Canada competing in the- Old Country with the farmers of Den- 
mark in bacon, in quality and price?—-A. Denmark has the advantage of being 
nearer, with no tariff walls. We can send our goods there without any inter-_ 
ruption at all. 

The CHatRMAN: An excellent argument. 


By Mr. Halbert: 

@. Do you suggest that we should reduce the tariff on goods going to the 
Old Country?—A. Please do not ask me to make any such suggestion. 
( id he CuHatIRMAN: Does anybody else wish to ask Mr. Cleminson any ques- 
ions? 

Hon. Mr. Srevens: I would like to ask the witness a question or two. 

Q. In regard to cargoes east and west, you suggested a moment AO that 
in cargoes eastward the ships were pretty well carried full; that is right, is it?_ 
—A. I think so, filling up with grain, that is quite true. | 
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Q. I nye Before me Apres that are iroladed in this report of your steam- 


if mip lines from Canada, the harbour of Montreal; last year, 1924, they show 


liners carrying 57 million bushels or 37.8 per cent?—A. What page is that on? 


Q. That is at page 47, and the quantity carried by tramp steamers was 


_ 94 million odd bushels, or 62.2 per cent.—A. Yes. 


@. Can you tell me, was the rate the liners charged any lower than the 
rate the tramp steamers charged, on the whole?—A. I am told it is so; this 
memorandum tells me that. It is 11 pence cheaper, is it not? 

The CuarrMAN: If you do not know personally, do not say so.—A. I do 
not know personally. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. If they cut out the carrying of that 57 million bushels, what then?— 
A. You could not cut it all out. 

Q. No, you could not cut it all out, but the suggestion was made that it 
Heit be cut out and reduce the number of ships, increase the package cargoes 
or the higher priced cargoes and possibly lower the rates?—A. That is right. 

bir AD: Is that the theory or suggestion that was made when the question was 
asked you a while ago?—A. I understand it is the suggestion made to me. 

Q. Can you give me any opinion upon this point; what would be the 
effect of diverting a substantial portion of that 57 million bushels over to 
tramp steamers; would the effect be to increase the general carrying charge 


on grain? Let me put it the other way; is it not a fact that the taking on of 


this grain cargo for the liners contributes to the lowering of the general rates? 
—A.I gather that that is so. It depends so much upon local conditions that 
I could not speak with any definite knowledge about it. 

Q. You do not know that?—A. No. 

A Q. Is there anybody here who does know, who can answer that definitely? 

—A. Yes. 
: Q. Later on?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, in regard to port charges; Sir Henry mentioned them a moment 
ago, and I would like if you have the information or can give it to us clearly, 


‘that you should do so.. Take a port charge, is it a definite factor in the rates 


charged by the steamship companies?—A. Yes. The port expenses are an 
important and a very hig factor in the expenses. 

Q. The decreasing or the lowering of port charges would affect. rates?—A. 
Yes, certainly. 

Q. You do not know to what extent the port charges in Canada affect the 
rates—or do you?—A. No, but I suppose the lhnes would have the information 
and could give it to you, I should think very easily. 

Q. Now, in regard to eastward and westward cargoes; is the fact that 


-_-westbound cargoes are not of more than 25 per cent capacity or thereabouts any 


important factor in the rates eastbound?—A. Yes, I think it is. It is quite clear 
that if you could increase the westbound cargoes you could decrease the east- 


bound freight. 
-Q. Then it is an important factor?—A. I understand it is a most important 


factor. 
By the Creme 
Q. Mr. Cleminson, when you say port charges, I understand it includes 


loading and unloading charges as well?—A. Yes. I expressly said so. Gener- 


ally speaking, we speak of port charges when we speak of charges put upon the 


shipper, and port expenses would cover labour charges, labour costs. 


i By Mr. Rinfret: , 
) e. A ely has been put that I think I should mention. I understood 
(Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] 
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you to say that the Wits at Brecsnts were noe running ae ee full capacity. | Can 
you give us an idea of what proportionate tonnage 1s used at present, as compared ae 
with the total tonnage?—A. The ships of the world, world tonnage, do you mean? 


_Q. No, British ships, ships in the North Atlantic Conference?—A. I do ag 


“not know that any of their ships are laid up. Naturally the less suitable ship” ‘ 


is laid up-first. 


Q. Just one more question; is it your opinion that these high rates discourage 


the shipping of certain commodities?—A. The importance of the freight to the 
marketing of goods is grossly exaggerated, but obviously freights are an item 
in the cost of marketing produce, just as much as the price a seller i 1s willing to 
take for his goods affects the shipper’s business. 

Q. So that it would not be your opinion that a higher rate Sold prevent 


the importation of a certain article?—A. As I said before, it has been grossly __ 


exaggerated. If you compare the freight inward with the ‘tariff at the time, it 
is about one tenth of that tariff, the freight on goods into this country. A 
manufacturer seeking protection would consider an amount equal to a freight 
useless to keep out imports; he wants something like ten per cent put on the cost, 


and you have freights representing only one tenth of what is considered to be 


necessary.—A. That does give you some idea of the small or compara- 


tively small importance of the freight to the producer and the manufacturer 


who wants to sell his goods. ? 

Q@. It is not your opinion that if you lowered the freight rates you would 
have mcre cargoes for the ships? 
always bear in mind, just like any commercial man who wants to sell his goods. 
He takes it in relation to every particular kind of cargo he has. 

The CuatrMan: Mr. Black, have you any questions to ask the witness? 

By Mr. Black (Hahfax}: 

Q. It occurred to me, sir, that if the tonnage of the liners is reduced and 


they carry less grain, the space being filled by other classes of cargo, cheese 
and bacon and so on, there would naturally be a larger quantity of grain for the 
tramp steamers, and it is a fact that the tramp steamers out of Montreal carry- — 
ing grain and grain alone, do so at a much higher rate than the regular liners. 


Therefore the shippers of grain and the handlers of grain would be at a dis- 
advantage to that extent, or to a greater disadvantage. The difference, as given 


by this reply of the steamship companies, is eleven pence per quarter in favour 


of the tramp. In other words, the tramp gets eleven pence per quarter more 
than the liners for full cargoes of grain; they have been carrying it during the 


whole season at that rate, and that would be a disadvantage, certainly, to the 


handlers of grain. 
Mr. Symrineton, K.C.: That was for one year, I think. 
By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry): 


Q. Might I ask a question? I think this witness stated a few moments ago 
that in the export of commodities, the rate, the ocean rate, was only a small 


factor, a very small factor in determining the extent of the export trade. Did 
I understand you correctly to say that it is only a small factor?—-A. It varies . 
according to the case, and what I said was that its importance had been greatly 


exaggerated. In many cases it is an utterly unimportant factor, while in some 

cases it is a more important factor. 

t, Q. Take the case of flour. We have some correspondence here, and a 
complaint by Mr. Watts of the Dominion Millers’ Association, that a difference’ 


of twenty cents per hundred pounds existed between certain points. Would 
that not be a very great factor in determining whether the millers on this side» 4 
could enter the foreign market or not?—A. I do not know what the price 1S) aie) 


Twenty cents a hundred pounds, did you say? 
[Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] ; 


A. That is a factor which the ship-owners | 


unds and: sixty-five tents. ak hina ee Ba That. is ae Renee” a 
undred pounds, and what is the value of the goods at the other end? 
-Q. I do not know, of course. It is flour. : 


Hon. Mr. STEVENS: It varies all the time. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry): 
Q. It varies, of course——A. You see, 1t depends entirely upon the value. 


By the Chairman: 


*Q. Does it not depend, Mr. Cleminson, upon the value and upon the bulk? 
Pee Tf you have a very valuable non-bulky article, the freight rate will be of very 
small importance. If you come to heavy staples like flour and coal, the freight 
rate may mean everything as to whether you are going to get into a market 
away from home or not.—A. It may mean a great deal. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: He believes 1 in the marginal theory, that the margin 
is what makes the trade. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Glenganry): 

Q. Take the rates on lumber. Is it not true that Canadian lumbermen 
could enter the markets of Great Britain if they were given a reduction in the 
ocean rates on lumber?—A. I understand that in England we cannot afford 
to buy the Canadian wood; it is of higher quality than the Norwegian wood, 
and moreover we have been copying your example and using more steel and 
reinforced concrete, and so forth. 


_ By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
_ Q. But you buy a tremendous quantity?—-A. Oh yes, we buy a good deal, 
still. ages | 
By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry): 
| -Q. There is a large market there for our lumber. You do not know what 
the present rate is on lumber, do you?—A. No. 


~Hon.-Mr. Stevens: It is mostly charter prices. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry): 

: Q. It is contended that a reduction of fifteen shillings on lumber, about 
‘at, would let us into the British market, and give us a eood chance of com- 
peting with the other competitors.—A. That i is a question which the steamship 
owners, I understand, go into constantly with their shippers. 
 Q. We are rather of the opinion that ocean freight rates is quite a large 
_ factor in determining whether or not our shippers and our exporters can get 
-. into your markets—A. That is right. But then, I take it that the lumberman 
wants to make a profit on his business. If he cannot make a profit in 
- lumbering, he goes to something else, and I take it he does not ask the ship- 
- owner to be carrying on permanently at a loss, and he would not expect that 
the government should order him to sell his goods at a loss in order that the 
shipowncr could make a profit. 

Q. That is a question. I was just attacking your statement that the ocean 
rate was a very small factor.—A. It may be a big factor or it may be a 
small factor, and its importance is greatly exaggerated in many cases. 


a ue By Mr. Johnston: - 


Q. In so far as the question by Mr. Black about the tramp steamers carry- 
- ing wheat is concerned, do the other steamers not have to carry a certain amount 
oe Cou ert Ae Jiners? 
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Q. Does that account, then, if they Mave to fill up anyway, if thes do ioe 
carry wheat, they would have to carry sand instead, for ballast—A. That is 


a matter on which the shipowners could give you positive information, but 
I understand that many of them could dispense with all but a little of some- 


thing like grain, but they are glad to get grain because it is so easily handled 


and forms good ballast. 


Q. That accounts for the fact that they sometimes carry wheat cheaper 


than the tramps?—A. There are other reasons, but that is a big reason. 

Mr. Montreomery, K.C.: For the benefit of those who were not here at 
the opening, and lest. there should be some misunderstanding as to Mr. 
Cleminson’s inability to answer questions as to local freight rates, I would 
like to remind the members of the committee that Mr. Cleminson was not 
put forward by the shippers or shipowners as being an expert at all in local 
freight rates or local conditions. He came forward as a witness solely at the 
invitation of the Chairman, who said he wished to hear him upon certain 


questions. In other words, he was not put forward by the shipowners as ahs 


an expert in any way in our local freight situation. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: This statement was prepared in England, was it 
not? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I can speak from personal knowledge, and that 
statement was only prepared after Mr. McMaster had expressed the desire that 
Mr. Cleminson come here and give evidence. It was prepared after that right 
in Montreal. . 


By the Charman: 

Q. Your words just bring to me certain questions which I would like to 
ask Mr. Cleminson, if he could help us. Mr. Cleminson, how many confer- 
ences are there altogether, do you know?—A. I have no idea, sir. As I said, 
it is a condition, and wherever there are two lines going together, there you 
would expect to have a conference. 


Q. Would you give us the names of all the conferences you remember? — 


—A. I had a list of the important ones running from the United Kingdom, 
in connection with another matter, and I shall be glad to give you that. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Did you ever see that chart, Mr. Chairman? 


There are eighty of them on it. 

Mr. SHaw: Could we not have copies of that? 

The CHAIRMAN: I think that is a very good idea, Mr. Shaw, and I will 
ask the Clerk, Mr. ae to have blueprints made of that. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Cleminson will tell us the principal ones out of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Syminoeron, K.C.: The reason I asked that question if there were 
any changes between 1914 and now, was to meet Mr. Shaw. We have those 
charts in this book which show the interlocking nature of these things. 

Mr. SHaw: Can we have that brought out to-day? 

Mr. Syminetron, K.C.: I suppose so, if they will give us the information. 

I do not know. 7 

Mr, Montcomery, K.C.: You can have any information we have. I do 
not think there is anything more complete than this up to the present time, 
dealing with the North Atlantic trade. 


The CuatrMan: Order, gentlemen; Mr. Cleminson will answer my ques- 


tion now. 


The Wirness: I understand that the important conferences from the 


United Kingdom are, first, the Calcutta Conference—I do not know what order 
they are in, but I give them to you as I have them here, in evidence prepared 
for the Trade and Industry Committee which is now sitting in England, 


[Mr. H. M. Clemirson.] M 
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. The Abia Citerdnes. 

The Levante Conference; 

. Australian ; 

. Straits, China and J ane 

. River Platte; 

Brazil; 

_ British West Indies; 

. Malta and Alexandria; 

. Bombay, Steam; 

~ 10. North Atlantic Westbound (to the United States) ; 
~ 11. North Atlantic Westbound (to Canada) ; 

12. Australian to Australia; 

13. Australian to New Zealand. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Those are the principal ones trading out of Great Britain?—A. I think 


NS oe ee 


Be ts. 80; i 
; Bocie By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Those are outward bound, I understand, are they not?—A. I would 
like, if I may be allowed, to see just what the reference is to these conferences. 
I had not prepared this evidence, you see. 


By the Charman: 
Q. Perhaps you can answer this. Just what is the relation between these 
different conferences, and how do they operate inter-se?—A. I started by 
telling the committee that I have no knowledge of their working, except second- 
hand knowledge which one gets in this way. 

Q. Sometimes very valuable things are picked up secondhand. Let us 
have it.—A. I understand there is no inter-relation between these conferences. 
You may find that they consider rates together, as you have done here in this 
- particular trade, when they affect one another, but there is no central body 
such as one of the members of the committee has suggested, directing these 

conferences. They are all absolutely left as local as possible. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
Q. But the way they work is under the central system?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Just tell us what would give rise to conferences, inter-se. What would 
give rise to conferences between the conferences?—A. Now, for instance, there 
are differences up and down between here and the Continent. One way of 
arranging for an equilibrium would be for the members of the conference to 
get together and say, ‘“Now, how can we do this so we do not have this discrep- 
ancy between the two rates?” 


3 By Sir Hugene Fiset: | 

; Q. But what agency gets them together?—A. They do not need an agency, 
y you see; tney are so closely connected. 

a oe By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. May I suggest in answer to that that in the North Atlantic Conference, 
for instance, Mr. Morsen is secretary of them all?—A. Yes, it may be. 
‘The CHatrMan: There is the centre of it. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I do not think Mr. Morsen is secretary of 
more than one. | 
Mr. Symintron, K.C.: He is secretary of the Atlantic conferences. 
[Mr, H. M. Cleminson.] 
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shit 


Mr. Monteomeny, Ne Os 4 Re the Chalmmant is. pees: of inter- 
conferences between the North Atlantic, the South Atlantic and the ou ene : 
ferences. ait 


& 


By the Chairman: | , Ca : : tee 

@. Take the one Mr. Montgomery has mentioned. Suppose there was a 
conference between the North Atlantic, the Gulf and the South Atlantic, how 
would that ar:se, how would it be operated. What would give rise to it, ‘first? 
A. It is in the realm of speculation. If their rates affected any of the 
~ interests of the lines concerned, and, therefore, through them, of the shippers, 


that would naturally give rise to general conversations among themselves. oe eo 


might all come to some central point for dealing with those differences. =“ 

Q. I have gathered from your statement that such a thing as this might 
happen—you will tell me whether my mind is working correctly or not— 
suppose that the Gulf Conference operates from Galveston and other ports on 
the Gulf of Mexico—Galveston is on the Gulf of Mexico?-—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. You do not know. ape ane about those Conferences on this side?— 
A. Galveston is in the Gulf, I presume. 

Mr. Symtneton, K.C.: I think we will get that more satisfactorily from 
some other witness. 
. The Citarrman: I think Mr. Stevens has a question he Srould like to 
ask. a Hoe 

eth Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Before we leave that point, I would like to ask this question point- 
blank: Is there, as General Fiset has suggested, a central power to whom the 
individual conferences are in any sense responsible or to whom they report, 
or which brings about a conference of those Conferences?—A. Nothing of — 
the kind. | : 

Q. That is a positive answer?—A.: Yes, that is quite certain. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. As a matter of fact, the members of one Conference are members of 
another, are they not?—A. That is right. 
q). rotors they meet together and exchange all their tariffs, do they 
not?—A. I do not know, I never heard of it. 
| Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: I think we had better get that information from 
one who knows more about it. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I am perfectly satisfied that there is a conference on 
rates. 
Mr, Montcomery, K. C.: There is no such thing as a central organization. 
Hon. Mr. Srevens: I did not ask any leading question; I asked a point- 
blank question and I think I am entitled to a point- blank answer. The witness 
says “No.” If there is any witness who can say that there is, we will hear that 
witness. : 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It is understood that nothing beyond those Con- 
ferences gets together. I am instructed to say that they are more frequently 
called together by the United States Shipping Board; that is, the United States — 
| te Board calls them together in the shipping interests of the United 
tates ) 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There will be a Conference, I presume, in aa Britain between the 
different Conferences, will there not, sir?—A, I do not know sir. 
[Mr. H. M. Cleminson.] 
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¥ ' Shipping had any Peanon Taree is those Conferences, if the Chamber of 
Shipping was calling those Conferences together in order to discuss rates. Mr. 

: Montgomery says that the United States Shipping Board calls them sometimes 
together. I want to know if the Chamber of Shipping is doing the same thing 
hn in pinends I am afraid we should make an awful mess of it if we tried. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


_ Q. Do you know any office in Leadenhall street, London, a Conference 
: office?—A. You see that is the great shipping street in London. © 
@ Q. Do you know of any Secretary of Conferences there?—A. I do not 
aa the names. I think Westrays runs one Conference, and the P. & O. have 
_ their head office in Leadenhall street. 

Q. First, has the central office of the Conferences in Leadenhall street a 
secretary?—A. No, I am not aware of it. 

Q. Do you know?—A. No. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


‘Q. Did you say that you yourself were te Secretary of one of thos Con- 
ferences or of a group of Conferences?—A. No, I have nothing to do with a 
rate or freight Conference. 


By the Chairman: ‘i 


_ Q. Have you anything to do with any other kind of conference?—A. The 
- Chamber of Shipping is a conference—call it a parliament or a conference or 
- anything—perhaps you could more properly call it a parliament. 


The witness retired. 
The Committee adjourned until 4 p.m. 


a 


The Committee resumed at 4 o'clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr, A. R. 
_ McMaster, presiding. | 


The CHatrMAN: The meeting will please come to order. 
Henry Minurcan Cieminson recalled. | 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
-  @. Mr. Cleminson, just to explain your appearance here before this Com- 
‘mittee. Did you come here purposely for the purpose of giving evidence before 
this Committee?—A. No, sir; I came out simply because the Canadian Gov- 
4 earpent, invited the Chamber of Shipping to come out. 
! Q. And at the time you received the invitation of the Chairman to testify 
eee had you prepared a memorandum of your evidence?—A. No; it was pre- 
"pared during the week-end. 
_ Q. As regards the local situation as to freights on different commodities— 
are you familiar with that?—A. No, sir. 
- Q. Are you familiar with the question as to whether the liners go out with 
- full cargoes or vacant space?—A. No; nothing of that kind. The kind of thing 
we try to do in the Chamber is to keep curves of freight showing the upward 
and downward movements, which are published in a statistical paper. That is 
_ done by.the Statistical Department and is based on public information. To the 
extent that the information was not. available, of course, the shipowners were 
_ willing to give information. ~ 
_ Q. Reference has been made to the uantity of idle ships and surplus ton- 


mage that peste is at the ee time. Where are these idle ships?—A. Well, 
{Mr. H. M,. Cleminson.] — 


ase rial 
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sir, of course the largest quantity is in America, but in. Eneland, ahere was, 
according to our statistics, approximately 750, 000 gross tons lying idle at the : 
: beginning of the year. I left before we had our recent figures, seh what — et 
was laid up at the end of the last quarter. : 

Q. And why is that?—A. It is merely because there is an excess of ona 
over demand, so that the levels of freight are not sufficiently attractive to the 
ships to come.out. It may cost them £300 a month to stay in port; if they see 
a chance to reduce their £300, of loss materially, they would certainly come out — 
and help to depress freight markets. 

Q. So that if the freights were even attractive enough at the present to 
allow a shipowner to break even what effect would it have upon these idle 
ships and their movements?—A. They would certainly come out rather than 
pay the expenses of being laid up. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. What bearing has that upon the likelihood of a regime which will afford 
more profitable freight returns in the near future?—A. I think, sir, it makes it 
impossible, and so long as surpluses of tonnage remain in the world, bl can- 
not be freights which are excessive. 

Q. If the freight rates at the present time, for instance, were advanced — 
25 per cent, what would occur as regards these idle ships?—A. They would , 
undoubtedly all come out. 

Q. If the costs decreased so that the profits upon them increased, wente 
the same result follow?—A. Certainly, if the freight remained the same and 
the expenses shrunk, that would have the same effect. 

Q. So it all gets back to the old law of supply and demand, Conference 
or no Conference?—A. Yes, I think it might interest the Committee if I 
read a short extract from the address of the President of the Chamber of 
Shipping of the United Kingdom, on that subject. Mr, John Denholm, the 
President of the Chamber of Shipping, speaking, in February, at the Annual 
Meeting— 

Q. That is not for 1897 or for 1870, but for— —A. It is 1925. Mr. Den- 
holm said: 

‘“T am told it is the privilege as well as the practice of the incoming ~ 
President to lay his programme before you, and even embark on 
provhecies, if he has the temerity to prophesy. Now, the only prophecy 
that I would venture to make at this time in regard to freight:and tonnage 
is that they will follow their old course in the old way of pursuing each 
other according to the law of supply and demand. As freights improve, | 
laid-up tonnage, as well as new tonnage, will be put on the market, and- ; 
so long as the present surplus of tonnage continues, it will only have the + 4 
effect of decreasing the rates again.’ * | Laing 

‘ 


Q. Do you agree with that statement?—A. Entirely. - ae 

Q. By the way: in this question of the increase in tonnage, you were asked , — 
by one of the hon. members of this Committee on Friday as.to whether you 
could give any figure which would show under which flags these increases had 
been developed?—A. Yes, sir, 

@. Have you any information along that line?—-A. Being divorced from 
my office, the only information I have here at the present time is first the 
present tonnage figures. I have here the annual report of the Chamber of 
_ Shipping for this year containing a statement of the sea-going world tonnage 
as at the middle of last year extracted from Lloyds Register of Shipping and I 
have also here the report of the Chamber of Shipping of the Liverpool Steam-_ 
ship Association, report on trade after the War. This contains figures for 1911. 
I have had a comparison made between those two figures and showed then a 
percentages of increases. The tonnage of Great Britain and Ireland rose. from et 
17,148,017 to 18,154,958, namely 10.53 ee cent. eres i oa ee 

[Mr H. M. Cleminson.] 
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Pate cle ay the Chena : | 
Mess. Q, From what time to what time?—A. That is in 1911 and 1924. Now the 
ek United States tonnage, their sea-going tonnage rose from 610,096 to 12 ,495,403, 
area 1948.10 per cent; Japan rose from 1,405,482 to 3,842 107 or 173.41 per 
cen 
By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
Q. What date?—A. These | are dated 1911 as compared with 1925. That 
is nearly three times as much. France rose from 1,340,989 to 3,289 834, 145.33 
per cent; Germany, as you know, is in the peculiar position that having had 
K 4, 021,865 before the War, she was deprived of most of her sea-guing tonnage 
but already she had, by the middle of last year acquired 2,872,220; Italy had 
1,115,190 and last year had 2, 718,606, and increase of 143. 78 per cent and so 
on. Should I give the percentages of increases? Holland increased 203.62 
per cent; Norway 51.37 per cent; The British Dominions 51.83 per cent; 
Sweden 22.02 per cent; Spain 61: 73 per cent; Denmark 49.28 per cent: 
Greece 23.05 per cent; Belgium 116.53 per cent; Brazil 25.86 per cent: , 
Portugal 280.42 per cent; Argentine Republic 18. 22° per cent; Chile, 44.58 per 
cent. | 
Q. Reference has been made this morning to the report of the Royal 
Commission on Shipping Rings, from which several extracts have been taken. 
I understand Canada was represented in the first instance at that Conference 
was it not?—A. That is so. 
Q. You may read into the record the statement in regard to the Canadian 

-representation?—A. ‘“ We regret that at an early stage of our inquiry we were 
deprived of the services of J. Torrance, owing to ill-health. T. H. Mathers was 
subsequently appointed to act as the representative of Canada in place of Mr. 
J. Torrance and he attended our meetings until the end of 1907, when with the 
permission of the Canadian Government he resigned on the ground that Canadian 
interests were not sufficiently affected to necessitate the presence of a Canadian 
representative at our meetings.” 
Q. This morning you made a reference to a report on control stations, which 
| you said you would be prepared to file. It may be of interest if you would 
, file it if you have it before you.—A. I think Mr. Robb has the copy there. 
4 Q. That gives the history of these control stations does it not?—A. Yes. 


| : By Mr. Montgomery: 

: Q. You were asked this morning as to the importance of the port charges. 
Is that a matter which could be appreciated by reference to the evidence 
already in the record at page 23 (Witness refers to page 23)—A. That is true. 
- QQ. Of the year’s earnings how much is absorbed in port, unloading and dis- 
charging charges in port?—-A. The costs of loading and discharging, 105 days. 
Q. The port charges themselves?—A. The port charges, 49 days. 

3 Sir Euchne Fiser: I understand those two ships operate between Halifax 
4 and England. 
Bi : Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I have not had an opportunity of checking these 
. extracts of the Imperial Commission on control stations and if I do not cross- 
examine it will not be taken as an admission that they are theoretically correct. 
The CHARMAN: What is the next item on the programme? 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I think my learned friend has more evidence. 

_ The CuartrmMan: Perhaps I should have directed that question to you (Mr. 
Montgomery) rather than to Mr. Symington. 


Witness retires. 
. Davin Young, called and sworn. 


‘Mr. Montgomery: The evidence which we are making by Mr. Young and 
any ae evidence we will have to offer will be to reply, as best we can, to the 
4 [Mr. David Young.] 


questionnaire which was aie down by. m learned frien he 
ence will bear upon the results of the voyage accounts, 
seems to be considerably interested. 


By the Chairman: ae 
Q. What is your full. name?—A. David Young. 
@. You live where?—A. Montreal. ' 
Q. With what line are you connected?—-A. I am a areca: accountant. \ 
Q. Is the name of your firm David Young and Company?—A. I am a 
member of Price, Waterhouse & Company. <r 


Mr. Suaw: May we ask the witness to speak out a little more distinctly? 


The CHatrrMan: Mr. Young will bear that in mind. You will hear at 
distinctly from this time onward. . 
Mr. Rinrrer: I did not catch the name of the line. Paon? 
The CHaiRMAN: He is in the chartered accountant line, his firm is Price, 
Waterhouse & Company. 


Mr. Rryrrer: That shows how far astray I was. 
Q. You are a chartered accountant, Mr. Young?—A. Yes sir. 


Q. You might briefly state your qualifications. —A. I am a member of the a 


Dhara Accountants, Scotland, Edinburg Society, admitted in 1907; I am 
also a member of the Institute of ‘Chartered Accountants, Manitoba, 1917. a 
Q. I understand you were for some considerable. time, in charge of the i, 
Manitoba offices of Price, Waterhouse & Company ?—A. I was the manager for an 
our firm for eight years. 
2 Q. You are at present Associate Manager at Montreal, are you note a : 
Il am one of the partners at Montreal. 


Q. Have you had occasion to prepare any statements in connection with Ss 
the voyage accounts of any of the lines engaged in the North Atlantic trade? 
—A. Yes. We were instructed by the various lines to prepare statements of the _ 


operations of their voyages on the North Atlantic route, on a yniform basis, a 
with the object of preparing a combined statement for the years 1923 and 1924, 


which would show in a combined form the earnings and operating expenses of | se 


ships operating on the North Atlantic Canadian route. , 
Q. Do you mean purely Canadian boats?—A. Boats which call at Canadian | 4 
ports. : 


why was it you were selected?—-A. I think we were selected largely because — 


Q. How did you obtain the necessary ini en for the purpose, and es 


the various lines who are involved in this enquiry did. not wish their individual — : 
figures and results to be known to each other; our instructions were that the _ 


information we obtained and the material from: which we built up our state- 
ment was to be considered as purely confidential between lines. That was the } 
main reason I think we were selected. BR 
Q. My learned friend Mr. Symington asks whether you were instructed al 
here or in London?—A. We were instructed here, in Montreal. Bale 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: My information is that they were selected in Tondent 


Mr. Monroomeny K.C.: No. I was present at the oe and heard the . 
suggestion made. 7% 


By M r. M Sriybihony) 1G Oi 


eX 


Q. Have you prepared a statement to show the ceeaiie of the operations a ! 


of freight boats on the North Atlantic Canadian trade?—A. Yes. I have a 


° statement here of the operations for 1923 and 1924 of the cargo steamers of the — 


various steamship lines operating in the North Atlantic Canadian trade. This 
- embraces the operations for 150 voyages of 31 steamers in 1923. bold 
Ni ‘ 


[Mr. David Young.] 
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ox SraTeMenrT OF Compinep Bie nas AND OPERATING EXPENSES OF CARGO STEAMERS OF VARIOUS STEAM- 
sHip LINES OPERATING IN THE NortuH ATLANTIC CANADIAN TRADE 


ree Voyage} Per Day 


Se ee eS 


«opel eh espe elere) oe? iis) a ie -s) ale, eka ié 


OR Or i Sac ur te ac we Sat ny Ses aC SB 


se ee eee ee we ele we we a cia eee 


$828 75 


$324 15 
183 00 
80 43 
42 55 
51 13 
36 39 


50 37 
28 81 


$796 83 


$31 92 
111 04 


$79 12 


. 1923 1924 
Aggregate |Per Voyage Per Day | Aggregate 

Number of Steamers..:.... F549 00). AUR Ei ay A a 5k 

Number of Voyages........ LO Bite costes L saunas aacele «Ds 201 

SAYS Ol VOVage.... oc... ww a Wiese hs CaN ais Bg | Sea ee 10,496 

Original Cost of Steamers. .|$26, 209, SAO eee aay Be ag 2 $48, 986, 330 45 

Freight Earnings....... $ 6,360,587 88| $42,403 91} $688 23) $8,698,544 34) $43,276 34 

Operating Expenses— i 

Port Charges.............| $2,741,332 83) $18,275 55) $296 62] $3,402,346 88) $16,927 09 

Peet crater, 2 aw Me 1,456,216 22 9,708 11 Leavool. Uo 920.7161 .o2 9,556 06 

SNOPES SSDS AR I ae = 721,565 00 4,810 438 78 07 844,161 20 4,199 81 

Stores and Provisions..... 369,098 60 2,460: 66 39 94 446,623 24 2,222 00 

NDSUTADCE cate scissors 367,771 44 3,785 14 61 44 536,632 78 2,669 82 

FANS: BET LBs ey sO Oy AEE eas sa 409,836 61 2,732 24 44 34 381,940 70 1,900 20 

General and Management Be 

HXPCUSOB tec <n. 4 270,391 03 1,802 61 29 26 528,640 87 2,630 06 

SHELLS ds Coc ee Aa a 273,500 10 1,823 33 29 59 302,379 99 1,504 38 
Total Operating Expenses...| $6,809,711 83} $45,398 07| $736 82] $8,363,493 58) $41,609 42 
Profit or Loss before charg- 

ing Depreciation and mak- 

ing provision for extended . 

Waves ce SSCS $449,123 95; $2,994 16 $48 59} $335,050 76} $1,666 92 
WMopreciation.... 2.) cae 866, 884 67 DehLo 20 93 79) 1,165,530 53 5,798 66 
Loss after charging Depre- 

ciation but before making 

provision for extended 

Wry UPS) Sue kab: $1,316,008 62; $8,773 39) $142 38) $830,479 77; $4,131 74 

Nortse:—Words and figures underlined were in red type in original document. 
: Q. Perhaps you have a few copies which you can distribute. 


I would like * 


_ to give my learned friend Mr. Symington a copy.—A. I have a number of copies. 
This statement embraces the operations of 150 voyages of 31 steamers in 1923 
and: 201 voyages of 51 steamers in 1924. It includes cargo liners only; there 
are no passenger liners included. | 

Q. What lines are included?—A. For the year 1923 there are included the 


Cairn Line, the Manchester Line. 


; By the Chairman: 
% Q. The Cairn Line is for 1923?—A. Yes sir. 
: Q. What else?—A. The Cairn Line with eight boats, the Manchester Line 

with twelve boats, the Canadian Pacific Steamships with eleven boats, that is 


31 boats in all, and for the year 1924, 201 voyages of 51 boats, from the five 
boats of the Donaldson Line, one boat of the Anchor-Donaldson Line, the Cairn 
Line seven, and the Furness/Withy and Manchester Lines. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Are those combined?—A. Yes, that is lines ay ee by the Furness- 


4 i ‘Withy Company. 


ay 11103 


Canadian Pacific Steamships had eight. 


| Q. You did not keep them separate?—-A. I am not familiar with the boats, 
but I know they were the boats of these lines. 


There were thirty. The 


That makes 51 boats in all for 1924. 


[Mr. David Young.] | 
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By Mr, Monee. Pie M Ag  e a 

- Q. Which group are the Johnston Line and tie Waren ane . 
with, the Furness-Withy and Manchester Lines?—A. With the Bie Olt Ag 
and Manchester groups. ee 

Q. The Furness-Withy and Manchester would include the Johnston an 
and the Warren Line?—A. Yes. a 

@. My information is that there are two other lines included in that group, 
the Furness-Withy group, the Gulf Line and the Norfolk and North American? - 
—A. They are all classed under the Furness-Withy group. eee 

Q. Whatever the names may be, they include all the boats Sper by “ft 
the Furness-Withy system?—A. Yes, for 1924. as 
(. Were they selected boats, or all the boats operating in the Consdien 
trade of their respective lines, the cargo boats?—A. They were not selected 
boats, they are all the boats operating in the Canadian North Atlantic trade 
of which we were able to get sufficient detailed information within the times 32 
necessary to make up this statement. ay 

Q. And they were all boats operating in the Canadian North Atlante? 
trade’—A. Yes sir. : 

Q@. Are there any other lines carrying freight to and from Canada?— 
A. Yes. This statement does not include the operations ° of the Cunard, the 
White Star-Dominion or the Head lines. : 

Q. Why?—A. For the reason that we did not get the detailed informa aia 
sufficiently early to include in this statement. 

Q. It is coming in, is it; have you the Head Line figures newrek You 
we have the Head Line figures now; they came in yesterday afternoon. 

Q. Lest I should forget it later, in anticipating the figures, the statement 
of the Head Line which you have not had time to consolidate, would they 
materially affect the results in the statement you have just exihibted?—A. No. 
The Head Line for both years included the operations of nine boats, and the | 
results of the voyages of those nine boats were fairly similar to the combined =e 
results as shown in this statement. The inclusion would not change the average — 
or the total figures in any great degree. 

So that that would give us a total of sixty cargo boats for 1924?—-A. For 
1924 there would be sixty cargo boats. 

Q. Have you the information, or is there anyone here who can give us the - 
information as to how many cargo boats there were in all during 1924 on the 
Canadian route, so that we may know what proportion we have. of the total?) | 
A. As far as I know, in 1924 the only boats omitted are nine boats for the 
Head Line and— 

And you say you have the results of thomas, I have the results of | 
Hise but they are not in this statement. Those that are not reported are six 
cargo boats of the White Star, and seven cargo boats of the Cunard Line, 13 in ~ 
all. | 

= 50 that you have before you, whether incorporated in your. statement 
or in your possession, sixty out of seventy three boats?—A. Sixty out of seventy - 
three boats. 

The CHAIRMAN: Should this statement not be filed as an Exhibit, Mr. Mont- 
gomery, because I presume it will form the basis of a good deal of examination. 

Mr. Montecommry, K.C.: I have no objection, sir. 

The Cuarrman: What do you say, Mr. Symington? 


Mr. SyMINGToN, K.C.: I presume that that is what it is here for, Mr. 
Chairman. = 
The CHArRMAN: Better number it and have it put in. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Incorporate it in the proceedings. 
[Mr. David Young.] ' 
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| The Cuaman: We are ae Bae oie eithouel we may print 
poise 
By Mr: dr PEN i Ie C.: 
Q. I understand with the exception of the Canadian Pacific Sibagmehic 
figures all the others have had to be obtained from England, have not? 


By Mr. Montgomery, he 


:, @. Will you tell us why the statement for 1923 does not contain the results 
of all the boats of all the lines embraced in the statement for 1924?—-A. The 
statement for 1923 embraces fewer boats than 1924, because there was not 
sufficiently detailed information available on this side to incorporate the 
operations of those boats in this statement. 
--  Q. As far as the information went which you did receive, in what direction 
was it?—A. For those boats that are not included for 1923? : 
@. Yes——A. The information we have is that the operations of those boats 
for that year resulted in losses. 
_ @. Had you enough information to enable you to express an opinion as to 
whether or not those losses were comparable with those of the boats whose 
results are exhibited here?—A. Just in the final result, the final loss shown, 
the net loss I mean shown by those boats was on about the same scale as those 
which are included, operating under the same conditions. 
Q. But you did not have sufficient detailed information to set them out the 
way they are shown in this statement?—A. We did not have sufficient details 
of the operating expenses. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. This information that you give for the years 1923 and 1924 is based 
on what information was available this side of the ocean?—A. No, both sides. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. I will get that; I am going to take him over what he had before him, 
so that you will have all the information on that. A representative of the 
Anchor-Donaldson, who is here, tells me, Mr. Young, that the reason 1923 did 
not come out was that your London office—that is, the London office of Price, 
Waterhouse & Co.—only asked the Glasgow office for 1924. I do not know 
whether you know of that or not. ne They were told to ask for 1923. Still, 
that is the reason. 

Q. That is something you do nok know anything about?—A. No. 

Q. Now, do these statements include the results of voyages of these lines 
calling at Canadian ports?—A. Yes. The voyages included in this statement 

are round voyages between the United Kingdom and Canada, and for the 

‘purpose of this statement Portland, Maine, has been included as a Canadian 
- port, being a winter port. In some cases a steamer will start at Antwerp or 
Hamburg, or some other Continental port, will call at a United Kingdom port, 
and then proceed to Canada. In other cases, a steamer will come from a 
United Kingdom port to a Canadian port; go on from there to a United States 
- port, come back to Canada, and then complete its journey to its home port. 
In both of these cases the earnings and expenses of the complete voyage are 
_. included. There are other cases where, for some reason or other, a steamer 
may be taken off the North Atlantic Canadian service altogether, ‘and sent on ‘ 
some other trade route. In those cases the voyages are left out of this state- 
ment. tak 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 2 
Q. What is included in a voyage, is it the round trip or the single trip?— 
A. The round trip from the home port to the home port, and the voyages 
: ends, are only those eyehte at a Canadian port. 
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By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. And the results of, your Stemients are to now the heute of ley ari a 
round voyages in each case?—A. The results of the actual round voyages made — 
of the ships calling at. a Canadian port in the North Atlantic route. 

Q. And does not include voyages on other routes?—A./ No. . 

Q@. Does it include lay-up periods, or if there is a distinction to be made. 
you might explain it to us?—A. As I understand it, the practice in shipping 
is, if the Canadian trade is dull, and the owners have no other trade route on 
which to put the boat, the boat is laid up for a period. I understand it is not 
usual to lay up a boat for a shorter period than one month, because if there is a 
lay-up for over one month there is a certain adjustment or rebate on the / 


insurance rate. : ‘Yi 
@. Are there expenses connected with these lay-up periods?—A. Veer a? 
there are certain expenses. 4 


Q. How have you treated those?—A. As far as we could identify the lay- 
ups, the expenses of any lay-up for over one month have been eliminated alto- 
gether. : 

Q. And what about the lay-ups of under one month?—A. It is hardly : 
possible to identify those in the accounts. When the lay-up is less than one : 
month the steamer is actually in commission; there is a skeleton crew on board — 
and the boat 1s waiting to take its berth, waiting for the cargo, and the genera! ; 
practice among steamship lines seems to be to include such expenses of the short 
lay-ups with the expenses of the next succeeding voyage. That seems to be a 
condition of the trade. 

@. Now, you were asked by the Chairman as to the sources of your infor- 

mation for the preparation of these statements. Would you please give it?—A. 
We will take each line separately. The first we have is the Donaldson and 
the Anchor-Donaldson. We were furnished with a summary of their voyages, 
certified by the company’s auditors in Glasgow. This summary was further 
supported by details of the voyage accounts, brought out to Canada by the 
representative of the Donaldson line. 

@. And you had access to that?-A. We had access to that information, 
and by using that in conjunction with the summary prepared by the company’s 
own auditor, we prepared this statement. With the Cairn line, our firm is the 
auditor of that line in England. "bien ae 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is the witness dealing with ane year. 1924?—A. Both years. Our firm 
is the auditor for the Cairn line in England, and we were furnished by our 
London office with a certificate as to the net results of all voyages in the © 
Canadian ‘trade during those two years, 1923 and 1924. Those summaries were 
supported by detailed information brought out by the accountant, the repre- 
sentative of the Cairn line, in much the same amount of detail. as was furnished 
by the Donaldson line, and by use of the two, the detail and the summary, we 
were able to make up ‘this statement. 

Q. And you personally had full access to these detailed voyage accounts 
and the voyage summaries which were brought out?—A. We had access to the 
voyage summaries. In the case of the Canadian Pacific Steamships, we are 
the auditors of that company in Montreal, and for these purposes we were 
furnished. with the actual voyage statements for the whole of their Atlantic 
trade for these two years, and from these voyage accounts we prepared our 
own summaries of the voyages which came under the classification of Canadian 
voyages on the Northern Atlantic route, U.K.—Canadian voyages. With the 
Furness-Withy and the Manchester lines—and when I speak of these I mean 
that group of which the Furness-Withy Company are the managers—sum- 


maries were prepared by Furness-Withy Co.’ s chief Busts end he prone i A 
[Mr. David Young.] | ae: 
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these with him, supported by copies of the voyage accounts pertaining to the 
- Canadian service. We traced the results of each voyage to the profit and loss 
accounts in the respective lines, and traced the profits of the respective lines 
to the balance sheets of the individual companies. 

a Q. Are you satisfied that the figures you have used in preparing these 
‘statements are authentic?—A. Yes. As I have already said, in the case of the 
Canadian Pacific Steamships and the Cairn line, our firm is the auditor. In 
the other cases the accounts are audited annually by Chartered Accountants in 
England and Scotland, and we have traced the a we have used from their 
_ companies to the individual certified accounts. 

@. You have actually made that check Ue Yes. I might 
qualify that by saying that in the case of the Furness-Withy group, our Lon- 
don office is now engaged in checking these figures to the originals in London. 
: The others were done personally. 

:  Q. Do they all keep their accounts on the same system?—A. No. Each 
4 line does not keep its account on the same system, although there is a certain 
uniformity amongst the various lines in the classification of their operating 
expenses. In preparing this statement, we have prepared first of all the sum- 
maries of each line in as much detail, in regard to operating expenses, as we 
could get. Then finally we grouped these operating expenses into some uniform 
classification which would cover all the lines, in order to enable us to build up 
ae combined statement for the group. 
Bee @. When you speak of building up.a combined statement, has your reclassi- 
_ __.- fication to put them on a comparable basis affected the results at all?—A. No, 
-. it has not affected the results. 
Q. Either to reduce the earnings or to increase the expenses?—A. No, 
' earnings have not been reduced, nor have expenses been increased or reduced. 
-s ~Q. Simply to get them on a common basis as to grouping?—A. A common 
‘g basis as to grouping. 
: ~Q. Now, taking the statements themselves, the first two items—number 
: of steamers and number of voyages—are more or less self-explanatory. They 
: ee I think you told us, all the cargo boats of which there are records?—A. 
es : 
: 'Q. Now, the “ days of voyage; ” you might perhaps explain that item, 
6 how that is made up?—,A. That 1s merely the total of the number of days in 
; each voyage. The voyage starts from the day after the boat arrives in the 
| home port. | | 
, 


le bye Marssymington, KCr 

Q. How is that again, the next voyage?—-A. The next voyage starts the 
day after the boat arrives in the home port. 

Q. No matter if it stays there a month? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Just to get the information accurately, I am 
q told the answer to the last question is not the uniform practice. If it is con- 
- venient to the committeerif you would like to know what the practice is— 
4 ; Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: What we want to know is how Mr. Young made 
: up his figures. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I do not suppose he made up these Srvc at all, 
he summarized the “figures given him. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. May I just interject this question, to see whether I have correctly 
understood the witness so far. Am I correct in my. understanding that this 
Exhibit 35 is a compilation of the statements prepared by the Chartered 
— Accountants who audit the books of the different lines, and is only a work of 


[Mr. David Young.] 
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compilation by Puce: Waterhouse & Company, aoe in espace to dl line: 
in which Price, Waterhouse & Company is the auditor?—A. No, this statement 
is a compilation by us, by Price, Waterhouse & Co. : 
Q. Quite so—A. From information supplied by the individual ines whose ; 
figures are included in this statement. ange 5. 


® f 


By Sir Eugene Fiset- 


Q. The individual account of each line?—A. The individual lines. | 
Q. The accountant of each line?—A, The accountant of each line, ~ ee 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. And in many cases the actual accounts of each line, the _ voyage 
accounts?—-A. In some cases, yes. ae 
Q. In one case it is the actual records themselves?—A. The actual records — 
themselves in one case. 
Sir Evucrwr Fisrer: One part is the actual statement? 


Mr. Monraomery, K.C.: I believe they are both actual statements. We 
have only examined the ones in Canada. 


The Cizaipman: In other words, Mr. Montgomery, this is a compilation 
by Price Waterhouse & Company of figures submitted to them in the case of a 
number of lines, and the figures which, as auditors of certain other lines, they 
have found themselves? 

Mr. Montrcomery,'K.C.: I do not know whether we are particularly inter- A 
ested in that. It is a consolidation of the various voyage accounts of all the © 
cargo boats operating in the Canadian trade, with the exception of those men- 
tioned. It is a consolidation so that you will get them on a comparable Hae 
and on a consolidated basis. 

The CizatrRMAN: Quite so, but this consolidation is made up of a ee 
ment submitted to Price Waterhouse & Company in certain instances, and of 
figures prepared by Price Waterhouse & Company in other instances? 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Obviously it is a physical separation, from the 
fact that they are obtained from two different sources; first. those who were in 
Canada, where they could go and see the originals, they went and saw themes 
and drew their own figures; those on the other side, in certain cases, the figures — 
were taken of by the London Branch—the English baanches—of Price Water- 
house & Company, and in the cases which the witness has indicated they had 
the certificate of the Scotch or English chartered accountants who had audited, 
supported by the details which the accountants of the individual lines them- 
selves brought out and have in Canada. 


Hon. Mr. Srevens: Mr. Chairman, I think it is very important at frist 
point—and I am taking this from your question—that we should determine 
whether or not we are to accept these figures. I mean, it would be very unwise 
for us to proceed with accepting the statement of this witness, and then later 
on have the question arise as to whether this was just a compilation, and so on, 
or whether we are going to accept it. We ought to determine that. now. 21 

think tlk at point is an important one. rons 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: It brings up the question we have been cae 
with in your absence, Mr. Stevens, namely, the production of these voyage 
accounts. Perhaps I should not say that, but we are trying to arrive at a — 
modus operandi at the moment, with my learned friend and Mr. McMaster, — 
and so far as my recommendation to the committee is nen we have to a 
have access to the voyage accounts. 


Mr. Monytcomery, K.C.: I think we are in the way of getting ane nae 
voyage sheets and voy age accounts and all material which is on this side, placed : 
[Mr. David Young.] ve 


than that. 
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: at the dispel of someone to ‘be selected, ee an arrangement, the details of 
which we can, work out, so that the committee will be satisfied that they have 
before them the actual facts, and this statement represents the actual results 


of the voyages of these special lines, and is not a fanciful thing, nor a com- 
pilation of anything, but merely a consolidation. 

Hon. Mr. an IT was going to say, Mr. Chairman, that as far as I 
am concerned I would be satisfied if Price Waterhouse will state that they accept 
these accounts. I am! quite aware there is no auditor can find access to books 


and accounts over in the Old Country to check over every figure, and we must 
“repose some confidence in witnesses of the character of Price Waterhouse & 


Company. If Price Waterhouse will certify to the correctness of these and to 
the soundness of the sources of information, just the same as an auditor of a 
balance sheet, we can be perfectly satisfied. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will ask the witness that question. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: A balance sheet means nothing; it is only for 
information. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Now, Mr. Young, just how far are you, as one of the partners in Price, 


Waterhouse & Company, prepared’ to certify as to the accuracy of Exhibit 35?— 


A. I am prepared to certify to it as it stands. 


Q. As being composed of figures, all of which your firm A. Are satisfied 


are correct. 


Q. —ere satisfied as being correct?-—A. Yes. 
Sir Henry Drayton: He said he checked it over with the original before. 


The CuairMan: I thought he said that in one case at least certain ete 
were being checked up against some other figures. 


Sir Henry Drayton: That is the “Six” that they have not put in. 
Mr. SYMINGTON, KC The ee original Mr. Young said he had was the 


C.P.R. 


Sir Henry Drayton: No, Mr. Symington is quite wrong. What the wit- 
ess did sav was this: that summaries were made and supporting papers were 
ioaaat up, and he checked these summares from the supporting papers and was 


: satisfied with them. That may be all wrong. 


By Siu Henry Drayton: 

Q. Is that right?—-A. In regard to the Anchor Line and the Anchor- 
Donaldson Line, I said that the originals were summaries certified by a well- 
known firm of chartered accountants in Glasgow, whose figures we are pre- 
pared to accept. Further than that, we identified these figures as establishing 
the accuracy, from the information which one of the directors of the company 
brought with him to this country. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

 Q, Did you have the voyage sheets?—-A. We had summaries of the voyage 
sheets. The voyage sheets are the size of this table (indicating), but the 
summaries, supported by the certificate of Messrs. Moores, Carson and Watson, 
we are prepared to accept. 

_ Mr. Montcommry, K.C.: And which summaries are the ones my learned 
friend was asking for the other day, except that our summaries are much more 
complete. We found out why these summaries were so short. It was because 
they were apparently tramp boats which carried bulk cargo, and had only one 
or two classifications, whereas the ordinary liners would contain much more 
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The Witness: The only othe case in which fee ion He. a double in thee ae 
minds of the Committee would be the Furness-Withy group. There we saw 
copies of summaries of the voyage accounts. We traced these summaries — 
through the companies’ own profit and loss account, to the published balance 


sheet. In addition to that, I have asked our London office to see the original 


voyage accounts, but sufficient time has not elapsed to let us know if they have 


seen these or not. That was merely a further substantiation. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. And you will no doubt get a cable in due course?—-A. We expect a cable 
any day. ee 
By Hon. Mr. Stevens: ‘ 
Q. And you place your imprimatur upon this statement as a “member of 
Price Waterhouse & Company?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. And you accept the responsibility as such?—A. Yes. 

@. In the case of the voyage accounts where you did not actually see the 
originals, but where you relied upon statements of a prominent firm of auditors, 
whose certificates you say you are prepared to accept, I would ask how that is 
comparable in result with those where you were able to make the actual check 
yourself?—-A. You mean in the results of operating and voyages? 

@. Yes, precisely; as to whether they showed profits or loss, for Siaranee 
Were they in line with these results which you were able to personally check? 
—A. They were very much in,line with the results we actually saw. An indi- 
-vidual voyage might be different from another individual voyage. When you 
take a group of voyages and compare them with another similar group of 


voyages in the same trade and on the same routes, they showed a great = 


similarity. 
Q. Now, your next item “ Original cost of steamers.” I suppose your 
figures describing these are in the same way as you describe the results?—A. 


No; the original cost of steamers is the total amounts submitted by the various — 


steamship lines, whose boats are included in the statement. 
Q. Now, the next item, “Freight earnings.” Will you tell us what that 
includes?—A. “ Freight earnings” represents the full freight earned by each 


voyage after deducting a certain amount of brokerage, commission to freight « 


agents, and such expenses like— 


@. But represents the entire earnings?—A. It represents the actual earn- 
ings to the boat. 


. It represents the entire earnings from any source whatever?—A. The 


entire earnings from all sources. 
. By the Chairman: 


Q. Less brokerage and commission?—A. Yes; it represents the net figures 


that actually accrued to the steamship lines. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Gross earnings, less what?—A,. Brokerage. 


Q. And you said something else—what was it?—A. The commission to 
freight agents, where there are any. 


By Mr. Montgomery, LAs 


Q. And you have worked those cut, showing, first, the eter pate earnings 
for the fleet for the season, have you not?—A. Yes. 
Q. That-is the $6 000,000- -figure?—A. Yes, for 1928. The $6,000,000 is 


' the aggregate figure for 31 ships. The next figure, $42,000 odd, is the AYSTARG: ‘cae 


amount per voyage for that period. 
[Mr. David Young.] 
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By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
-Q. Divided by 150?—A. Yes, divided by 150. 
.Q. And the next item, $688.23, is the average return per voyage day? 
There is some classification—_ 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Now, we can assume that the two sets of figures 
giving the amounts for 1923 and 1924 would not be comparable? | 
The Witnrss: No, the aggregate is not comparable. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q@. And the other two~columns, “ Per voyage” and “ Per day ’—are they 
strictly comparable?—A. Yes, they are: comparable. Perhaps I had better 
qualify that answer. The ‘ Per voyages” are comparable; the Per day ” 
figures are comparable also, but there is one thing which must be taken into 
consideration, and that is that the average number. of days in a voyage in one 
year might vary from the average number of days in a voyage in another year. 
As this variation occurs, these comparisons are a little bit spoiled. 

Q. And your collection of 31 ships is about the same in quality and earn- 
ing power as the collection of 51 ships’in another year?—A. Yes. 

. Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: We have, however, representatives of the differ- 
ent nes who can speak as to that, if the question is of moment. 

~ Mr. SuHaw: There was some question in regard to the ¢ ‘Per day voyages.” 
Haas that been cleared up? 

“Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: No, not yet. It depends upon which it is taken 
from. It does not affect the result, but it depends upon where you split the 
thing. I can get that from the other witnesses. The information I have from 
three of the firms—and we will introduce evidence upon it—is that a voyage 
ends when the ship completes her discharging, and- begins when it commences 
to load again. ! 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: That is a very important point. 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Perhaps the more correct way of putting it is 
that a voyage ends when the ship completes discharging. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: And when does the next one start? | 

Mr. Montcomrry, K.C.: When she begins to load. We have the account- 
ants and I prefer they would describe this for themselves. 


Mr. SHAw: On what basis does the witness make his compilation? 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


~Q. You might answer that question, Mr. Young?—A. The number of days 
are made up by adding together the number of days given by each line on each 
voyage. If the various lines have not a uniform basis 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
(. Then you are wrong?—A. No, not wrong. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. But you have taken the number of days on each voyage as shown by 
the accountants, who are here to speak for themselves about it?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if there are any differences in their methods they can explain what 
they are?-—A. It will not make much difference. It—— | 

®. But your consolidation shows A. Shows the actual days which they 
reported. 
Q. Now, on the other side of the sheet are the operating expenses. What 
is included under the heading of “ Port Charges ’?—A. Under “ Port Charges ” 
I have includei dock dues, stevedoring, lighterage, pilotage, and other expenses 
[Mr. David Young.] 
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incidental to ce loading and discharging of cargo. These are direct charges — 
against each voyage and the total of $2,741,333 in 1923 and a correspt in 
amount in 1924 represents the total of such expenses for all voyages. 
Q. In the same way you have’ the figures per voyage per day fae both 
_years?—A. Yes. he ea a 
Q. Fuel?—A. The fuel represents the coal or oil actually consumed on 
these voyages. The accounts of each voyage are charged with the fuel con- 
sumed and that amount is the total consumption for the 150 voyages and the © 
201 voyages for the next year. s 
Q. The item of wages?—A. Wages represents the wages of the master, 
officers and crew. These are direct charges against each voyage. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q: Each voyage, not per month?—A. “No. 

Q. Stores and provisions?—A. These represent provisions for the crew, the — 
engine room supplies, ropes, tackle and other supplies incidental to the iin: 
of a ship. These are all direct charges. : 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Insurance?—A. Insurance represents the insurance on the boat, but it, 
includes a relatively small amount of insurance on freight revenue. Each boat 
is insured separately and the cost of insurance of each boat is apportioned over 
the various voyages in accordance with the number of days in each voyage. 

Q. So that those longer lay-offs are not reflected here at all although the 
boat would be still insured?—A, No, there are no Soe for extended lay- offs 
here. 


Q. Repairs?—A. The amount ces for ‘repairs includes the ordinary 
repairs incurred during each voyage and also the expenses of the annual over- 
haul and classification survey. All lines do not treat the expense of repairs in | 
the same way. In some cases ordinary repairs, incidental to each voyage, are 
charged against the voyage and per diem rate is also charged to provide for 
extraordinary repairs and for the annual overhaul. In other cases each voyage 
is charged with a per diem rate, which include all repairs, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary and overhaul. There are still other cases where there is no charge in 
the voyage accounts but the repairs for each- boat are charged as repairs in the 
profit and loss account. Now, in preparing this summary I have included under 
the caption of repairs all expenses for repairs, overhaul and classification sur- 
vey, irrespective of the manner in which the individual lines kept them. 

(. In order to get it on a common basis?—A. In order to get it on a uniform 
basis. + 

Q. In any distribution you made has it increased ihe cost?—A. It has te 
affected the total operating expenses. : 

Q. They are truly and carefully represented in the statement you have pro- 
duced?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where the voyage accounts are charged the pier diem amount how is the 
actual expense treated?—-A. In these cases the amount which is charged against 
the voyage is credited to a reserve account and the expense of the actual repair 
is charged to that reserve account as and when it is incurred. The practice is 
merely a means of spreading over each voyage certain expenses which are only 
met periodically. ‘ 

@. This is the commonly used method of treating ordinary repairs?—A. 
Yes.. In other industrials it is the usual method. For instance take a steel 
mill; it provided for re-lining its blast furnaces in that method. fe 

Q. We would be rather interested in ascertaining whether that works out ae 
to an unduly inflated expense. Have you been able to check that in any way, ae 
for instance, in the present case where the per diem rate is charged 1OF. over- — is 

[Mr. David Young.] F 
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haul repair, are you satisfied these are fair?—A. It is the practice to estimate 
a per diem rate at the beginning of a season. If there should be any surplus or 
deficit between the amount estimated during one season and the amount actually 
—expendied during the season, these surpluses and deficits are taken into con- 
sideration in arriving at a fair rate for the next season. It is naturally to be 
expected that the provision in any one year will be either more or less than the 
actual amount expended. When you take it over a period of years the cost is 
ig spread more evenly. ~ 
: Q. That is interesting in theory. In the present case what do you find?—A. 
‘In the present, case the repair charges made by the lines who have adopted this 
method are less in the aggregate than the actual repair expenses incurred during 
the two years. 


i, By Sir Henry Drayton: 
bes: Q. Perhaps the witness could go a little bit further along that line and say 
__. ‘whether there is any difference in treatment between 1924 and 1923. :It would 
‘cost less to repair fifty-one boats in 1924 than thirty-one in 1923? 
The CHAIRMAN: We should have the tonnage of the 1924 and the tonnage 
in 1923. 
: Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The full information will be available to you. 
Sir Henry Drayton: Just on that point I indicated 
The CuarrMAN: Perhaps you might answer Sir Henry Drayton’s - question. 


}j\ By Sir Henry Drayton: 
| Q. Take the repairs for 1924 of fifty-one boats, $381,940; in 1923 for thirty- 
‘one boats, $409,836.61. Is there any difference in calculation?—-A. These are 
the actual figures. The only thing I can suggest is that they did not spend as 
‘much money in 1924 as they did in 1923 on repairs. 
__ Q. Why should insurance be cheaper in 1923 than in 1924? Was there a 
drop in insurance? 


bey Mr. Syminoton, K.C.: It was very light. Certainly the drop was not 100 
3 per cent. Here are $26,000,000 worth of boats costing more than $48,000,000 
Be worth. + 2 

ne By the Chairman: 


- / Q. Reverting to Sir Henry’s question, does it not appear strange that in 
1924 it cost $381,940.70 to repair fifty-one boats, while in 1923 it cost $409, 836.61 
to eeep thirty-one in repair? 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Of course Mr. Young can only- give you what he 
is bound to give you, that is the figures from the accounts themselves. As to 
the reasons why, the representatives of the Lines, each of them are here and can 
_. specify them, the accountants or whoever may be appointed, as to the amounts. 
‘We won’t need to speculate as to the reason why and we will give you what was 
actually done. 


4 ee Day Myr shaw: 
_ Q. Are the thirty-one boats included in the fifty- one?—A. Not all of them. 
)Q. Practically all of them?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Did that discrepancy strike you? Did any possible reason for it come 
to your mind?—A. No, I did not go into that matter. 


By Sir Eugéne Fiset: 
/  Q. Does it go to prove that some of the figures that were given to you by 
some of the different companies ane y vary from time to time, that you were 
[Mr. David Young.] 
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dealing only with the actual figures Sibnated to you and se lia, else? —A. 

The figures will naturally vary. > 
Q. Therefore, yours is, actually speaking, a cormpllauan’ of actual, figures 

furnished to you?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | ines 


Q. You might get extraordinary losses which would make one year out of 
line with the following year. We don’t need to speculate as to that because that 
will be placed before you and you will Be the exact reasons my, one year is 
different from another. “ 

Sir Henry Drayton: Some years you ae made your repairs; other years 
you have not made your repairs. I thought perhaps the witness had looked 
into that question. The insurance seems a good deal out of line. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The majority of the repairs are mostly covered by 
insurance. 
Sir Henry Drayton: No. ° 


The Witness: There is one point you might clear up on insurance. It is 
not fair to base it as compared with thirty-one boats in’one year and fifty-one 
boats in another. As I have explained insurance is spread over the voyages, in 
proportion to the number of days in the voyage; the first year, 9,942 days. 
Next year 10,042 days. That will be very largely the explanation in regard to 
insurance. 


Mr. Montcomery: There is one more: explanation available in the room. ~ 
I can indicate what it is now if you wish it, that is in 1924 the Underwriters per- 
mitted a reduction in the insured value of the boats, which they had not been 
willing to permit in 1923 and naturally the shipowners took advantage of it and 
insured for less. The underwriters required them to insure to a certain amount, | 
a certain proportion and they relaxed and their requirements in 1924, with their 
ageregate amount of insurance being less the premiums would be ee ; 
ingly less. 

-. Mr. SHaw: I would like to an Mr, Montgomery the days on the voyage 

which are used in calculating insurance and repairs. Now, I notice that the j 
average for the thirty-one ships would amount to sixty-two days each, whereas 
the average for the fifty-one 1s very much less. It should amount to 2 000 days 
more than is shown. | 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I can give yout that information. One of the — 
accountants for one of the lines informs me it is due to improved facilities on 
the other side, that the number of days in port were less in 1924 than in 1923, © 

Sir Henry Drayton: It is 614 as against 52 I think. 


By the Chairman: - : Pa 
Q. Is that your explanation, Mr. Young?—A. Yes sir. : | 


By Sir Eugéne Fiset: 


Q It is all taken into consideration in the insurance premium, that. is, 
simply taking the figures given to you by the insurance companies?—A. It is 
‘based on the number of days on the voyages. 

@. Not on the value of the ship?—A. The insurance itself is based on 
the value of the ship. The insurance is based on, whatever value is placed 
upon the ship by the company. 

Q. You do not know what th ships are eee for!--Ac4No:. sir. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you any other questions, Mr. “Montgomery? 


' Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes, Mr. Chairman. y 
[Mr. David Young.] 
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By Mr. M fi pee ale se (Siete 


. Now,, Mr. Young, take the general management expenses, what do they 
; amount to?—A, This item also is treated not always in the same way by each 
company. In certain cases where all the activities of the line are in the 
Canadian trade, all general management experises are charged to that trade. 
In other cases, where the steamers are managed by agents other than the 
owners, the voyage accounts are charged with. the management commission 
based upon freight earnings; in such cases these commissions are supposed to 
recoup the managers or rather those managing firms for the expenses which 
otherwise would be classed as General and Management, if the owners managed 
their own boats. There are also cases where a per diem rate is charged for 
- general expenses, and that rate is charged to the voyage account proportionate 
to the number of days, and is treated in the same way as I explained in the 
case where repairs are treated on a per diem rate. 

 Q. You had the opportunity of comparing the charges made by the re- 
spective lines in a number of different ways, you had some where the actual 
expense was given in detail and so on; were you able to compare where the per 
diem rate is charged and to ascertain how that compared with the actual expense 
where it was charged diregt iA. Yes. ey compared very well. 


By Mr. Symington, KC 
Q. On what basis, the miches of ships, the cargo carried, or how, per 
voyage? | 
: By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Can you tell us where the per diem rate was charged to the voyage and 
the actual expense of management—what about that?—A. In the cases where 
the per diem rate was charged to the voyage, the actual expenses of management 
were greater than the amount charged to the voyage; we used the per diem rate 

which the company gave us. 


By Mr. Rinfret: - 

Q. I understood you to say when we were dealing with freight earnings 
that they did not include brokerage or commission, and now you say that in 
certain cases the management expenses are charged up in that way. A. When 
I dealt with freight: earnings I said they did not include brokerage or commission 
to freight agents. That does not include management commission. 

Q. I understood that later on you said that in the case of certain companies 
the management expenses were ywnder commissions to agents?—A. Commissions 
to managers. We are talking about two different kinds of commission. In this 
case, when I class Commission under General Management Expenses, that is 
the commission paid to a firm who actually operate the boats. 

Q. There could be a case where the commission would be deducted from the 
earnings and later on added as an expense?—A. No; in no case is it in twice. 


Sir Hmpnry Drayton: One is for getting the neat 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. Go on-—A. I might put it in this way, that whatever brokerage is 
deducted from the earnings is the expense of getting that business, whatever. 
commission is included with expenses is an expense of delivering the service 
to the shipper. 

Q. In no case do they overlap?—A. In no case do they overlap one another. 

Q. They are quite separate and distinct?—-A. Absolutely. 


By Sir Hugéne Fiset: ( 


Q. You could not segregate what charges are included under those different 
heads; could you give us an idea what charges are included there?—A. I can 
wi (Mr. David Young.] 


give you a general idea; there are “offie. Ce wages, eee: help, ¢ 
expenses oi shore, wharves, piers, in other words all expenses. ene esa, to othe ‘* 
management of a steamship line not directly connected with the ships them-— 
selves or the voyages themselves; rents, rents of offices, insurance, supplies, 
stationary, and everything like that. 
Q. Were the same figures given to you where the charges were given on | 
a daily rate?—A. Yes, in cases where the daily rate was used for general — 
expenses we were able to compare the total charge against voyages with the — 
amounts. actually spent for management, and the amounts charged the Mi ; 
were less. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: : 

Q. Did that corroborate the fairness of the charge?—A. It en hae 
the voyages had not borne their proper share of the expense of that a ai 
thing. | 

6. Really had not borne their proper share?—A. They had not borne their — 
proper share. 

Q. By the way, do these management expenses include line 4 in the way 
of directors’ fees or any charges of that nature?—A. No; there is nothing 
included in this statement for directors’ fees, secretarys’ fees, ’ president’s salary, : 
interest on debentures or interest on investment, only purely operating expenses 3 
of operating steamers. 

Q. In the total operating expenses there is. no interest on investment and 
no interest on debentures?—A. There is no interest on debentures or interest | 
on investment. | 

Q. Just operating charges?—A. Just operating charges. 

Q. You have an item of Sundries; you.might explain that?—A. That 

~fmcludes every other expense which could not be classed as above. In one 
particular line it might include various things. 

Q. You have to have an item of that kind, I SuppoeE AY In ordey to set 
a classification which will fit everything, we have to have some sundries. Sun- 
dries are not an unusually large figure as compared with the expenses shown. 


By the Chairman: | 
Q. What do you put in sundries, Mr. Young?—A. POY, expense not shown 
above. 
@. They are expenses not otherwise specified in that list, but what do 
they consist of, I do not know; what do you put under sundries? 


Sir Muetnr Fiser: Champagne and cigars, I suppose. i 
Mr. Montcomery: I would like to draw your attention to the fact that in 


any of these details we can give you the direct evidence of gee who are able — 
to speak as to’ them. 


The Cuarrman: Let the witness say. He can tell us, or W we can get it oe: 
from someone else if he does not know. : 


The Wirness: I would rather you did that. This statement was prepared 
by us in order to avoid our giving evidence on any individual company. 


me 


df as By the Charman: 


. I am not asking you to give evidence on any individual company, Mr, 
Young, I am only asking you to tell us generally what you put under sundries; 
if, you have not the information in your head, we will not bother you about 
it but will get it from someone else. It looks a little strange that you should. 
come ‘here and bring this statement and say that it is right, and yet cannot. 

remember what is included under sundries and cannot tell us what is in that 
item. Are these classifications of operating charges ending up with pine ets 


[Mr. Pavia ‘Young.] “ inten Be 
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: eaeaec is thas classtticabientor bese different cate one which you Gana out 
oH yourself, or one givem you by the company?—A. It is one we adopted which 
_ will fit, the particular case we have. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


: (. There are miscellaneous items in ‘several charge accounts, indicating 
_ this and that; you have grouped them under the head of sundries. —A. We had 
to. 


i, 
“ae 
% 

3 


Q. To avoid making a statement many more times lohg?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any question about the correctness of this grouping, the com- 
pilation of the sundries which you have grouped in that way for brevity’ s sake? 
—A. There is no question. about as correctness, no. 

Q. The details A. 
The details are there for whoever ia to check iene up, he are in the pos- 
session of the individual lines. 

Q. You use your total operating expenses in the same way, per voyage and 
per day, for the two years 1923 and 1924?—A. Yes. 

@. And in dealing with the profit or loss, that is to say, the comparison 
between the earnings of the boat and the operating expenses, you show it both 
before and after taking off a certain amount for depreciation?—A. Yes, or have 
done that. 

: Q. You might let us know what basis you have adopted for the deprecia- 
tion allowance?—A. In this statement the allowance for depreciation is calcu- 
lated at the rate of four per cent per annum on the original cost of each steamer 
for the number of days operated. | 


Pee By the Chairman: 
| Q. I did not catch that, Mr. Young; will you repeat it?—-A. The deprecia- 
tion shown in this statment is.calculated at the rate of four per cent per annum 
on the original cost of each steamer for the number of days operated; we have 
used the rate of four per cent on the original cost because that is the basis 
adopted by the British Inland Revenue Income Tax Department. There js one 
variation to that, in the case of steamers acquired second-hand. The regula- 
tions of the Income Tax Department in Great Britain allow the line to provide 
depreciation either on that basis jof four per cent on the original cost or alter- 
_ natively on the basis of the expectation of hfe of that second-hand steamer. 
In a few cases the depreciation is shown on that basis in this statement. 


( By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


| Q. That is to say, where it was worked out that way by the depreciation 
- sehemes for the individual lines?—A. In the case of about three or four boats 
only. ' 


; 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
~Q. And such depreciation was not taken into account when you prepared 

the item for repairs?—-A. No. The depreciation does not appear in this state- 
ment only down here. 
By Q. I did not know whether it was taken into account by the different com- 

panies when they gave you their statements, as far as repairs were concerned. 
_ —A. There is no provision for depreciation in that item of repairs. 
se @. You are sure of that?—A. Yes, sir. 
% Sir Henry Drayron: I do not think they are at all inter-related. We 
have had that up in the Merchant Marine, and I think we allow a higher rate 
of depreciation. I think Sir IaEy ‘Thornton charges up more than that. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.’ Every line I have had anything to do with say 


that at least five per cent is necessary, eee Price Waterhouse & Company have 
‘ [Mr, David Young.] 
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adopted four per cent because that is the rate which the British Income Tax z “ 


Departme 
too high. © | Nats Med cc Se 
Sir Henry Drayton: My recollection of the way the deficit of the’ Merchant 
Marine is arrived at is by charging up a higher rate than that. . ae 
| Mr. Montcomery, K.C,: None of them have been able to make full provis- 
ion, even at four per cent, as you will see. Do. you happen to know, Sir Henry, 
whether there is any .scale in our own Dominion? | 

Sir Henry Drayton: My recollection is that it is five per cent. I speak 
from recollection, but I think that is right. 2 . 

Sir Evcene Fiser: During the war-it was five per cent. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. In any event, whatever the rate should be, you have taken a rate of 
four per cent, that arbitrary rate adopted by the British Inland Revenue and 
Income Tax Department.—A. We thought it better to use the four per cent, 
because there was this precedent for it, which recognizes that there was a low 
rate. The individual lines realize that four per cent is not sufficient, but it is 
used here because it has the precedent of the British Inland Revenue and Income 
Tax Department. ! 

Q. And in any event, I believe the results show that that does not much 
matter, because even the four per cent has not been earned anyway.—A. On the 
basis of these figures it would not stand one per cent. : 

Q. Just let us have the figures of 1923 and 1924 first, before making any 
allowance whatever for depreciation on these boats.—A. For the year 1923—. 
Shall I give the aggregate, per day and per voyage? 

@. Yes, and just let me take this first. Should a provision be made for de- 
preciation, as much as for any other operating expense?—-A. Yes. Depreciation 
is just as much an element of operating expense as wages is. Depreciation is 
the natural wastage of a fabric. 

@. And what would happen to any shipowner who did not provide for the ~ 
depreciation on his boat?—-A. He would be in a bad way. Saat 

" Q. Now will you give us the results before and after depreciation? Take 
1923 first—A. For 1923 the operations for 150 voyages of 31 boats resulted, 
before charging depreciation, in a loss of $449,123.95. This averages a loss of 
$2,994.16 per voyage, and $48.59 per day. 

Q. After making allowance for depreciation at the low rate of four per cent . 
what would be the result?—A. After making allowance for depreciation at four 
per cent, but before making any provision for lay-ups, the loss for 1923 of these 
voyages was $1,316,008.62. , . 

Q. And per voyage?—A. Per voyage this represented a loss of $8,873.39, 
and per day it represented a.loss of $142.38. | 

Q. So that had depreciation been charged at the rate of four per cent, even, 
you would have had a loss of $8,700 on each voyage made, an average loss?—A. 
There would have been an average loss on all the voyages. 

Q. And these are the actual results?—A. Yes. © fe 3 

Q. The correctness of which you are prepared to stand by?—A. Using the 
basis of four per cent for depreciation. Now for 1924—, do you want those? 

, Q. Yes, I would like them. I think this is possibly the best information on 
the record.—A. For the year 1924 the operations of 201 voyages of 51 boats 
showed a profit, before charging depreciation, of $335,058.76. This represented — 
an average profit of $1,666.92 per voyage, or an average profit of $31.92 per day. — 
_ _Q. I understand, as a matter of information, that the freights were raised 
in March 1921, were they not?—A. I believe they were The depreciation is. 


nt authorities allow for it, and you may depend upon it that it is not 


allowed for in 1924 on the same basis as in 1923, and after allowing for depre- = 


'{Mr. David Young.] 
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- eiation these operations showed a loss of $830,479.77. This represented an aver- 
age loss of $4,131.74 per voyage, and an eae loss of $79.12 per day. 
By Mr. Rinfret: 

Q. Do I understand the witness to say the rates were different in the two 
years? 

_. Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: We have it in evidence, I think, that the rates 
were raised on the Ist of March 1921. 

~. Mr. Rrnrrer: You cannot compare the two years, if the rates were different. 

, Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That is why you get, in 1924, a profit before 
depreciation, whereas in 1923 you had a loss before depreciation. 

‘Mr. Symineron, K.C.: You have not studied it very much if you think 
that is the reason. They saved more than that in the insurance alone, 
apparently. 

~ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That is an element, too, undoubtedly. Any- 
thing that went to reduce the charges would increase the profits, undoubtedly, 
but the major portion, I understand, was as a result of that, or at least it had 

a great deal to do with it. 
Sir Henry Drayton: You are only speculating; it depends on the loadings 


«and so on. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: We have the figures; why speculate? 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: We are waiting to see them. 
Mr. Montcommry, K.C.: All you have to do ts come to some practical 

arrangemeit, and you will see them. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you finished with Mr. Young, Mr. Montgomery? 
Ii you have, I will ask Mr. Symington to examine him. That is only if you 
have quite finished with him. ~ ‘ 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I have finished, Mr. Chairman. 
Sir Henry Drayton: I do not think we should be asked to wade through 
all this evidence. I think this Exhibit should form part of the record. 


The CHatrMAN: I am going to order it included as Exhibit 35, and printed 
in the record. 


Cross-Examined by Mr. Symington, K.C. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Mr. Young, you said the Head line material arrived when?—Aa. 
Arrived yesterday afternoon. 
@. And you were able to give us practically the result?—A. Yes. I have 
not been able | to incorporate it in these figures. 

- Q. So it“is not such a very serious matter after all, or so voluminous or 
impossible to get at these figures, if we have the original documents before us. 
—A. In connection with that Head line, I might tell you that the statement 
which I saw yesterday was prepared by our London office after an examination 
of the books of the Head line, which occupied two men for three weeks. The 
men went from London to Belfast for that purpose. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
Q. From your office in London?—A. Our office in London. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: / 
Q. Mr. Young, let use get at what you have got, so we can get it. Will 


i _ your material show the names of the steamers?—A. Yes. 
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oO. Their en The year built. 
Q. And their speed?—A. As to that, I do not know, 
~ Q. And their fuel consumption?—A. T do not knows 
_. Q. Because checking up this fuel consumption, it~ looks. terrible Ve ) me ~ 
‘It is a big item. 2 
( ), Have you that information, that we can get Fel I have no 
mation as to the fuel consumption or the speed of the boats. 
cy RR Nothing on the fuel consumption or the speed of the boats, 
ns for instance, days per voyage, days of loading, days of running, or di 
ol discharging as. Yes, the information which the lmes have aS that. 
a The information which you have. 
< we will firid out what they have later. 
_ have. HAL have had it. 
y Q: You have had it?-A. Yes. 
a ae is not in ie hs aa now? A. Now 


shia 


of the ‘coal consumed but it does ‘not oe the tonnage. ee 
 .Q. Or where it bunkered at, or how much? + Will it ee the Me peers tC 
is person?——A. The information I had does not show the WHER paid ) 
oe It shows the total wages paid on each voyage. i 
a ae it show what they pay each man, and wae the pumber of the crew 
is? — 0 
-Q. Does it show the sian spent ta provisions per noid per vow 
That information does not appear on voyage accounts as a eel rule. 
: statistical information. 
~~. @. It does not appéar on your voyage accounts?—A. On ap voya 
accounts I have ever seen. ‘ 


: a line. alee ae. that as statistical information. 
| oO ee By Mr. Peo Mea KC .: es 


is a good sort of boat i use on this trade, and what. core a trade pay Sano. 
what sort of trade does not pay, there is nothing | in this summary of y urs ! 
which will help us im any way? That is, Exhibit 35. AS Naturally, there 
Totes aes un 

Wi Q Daw. does this cover everything you have oe ip. aon en ants th 

OW ce vation up to date, Mr, Young?—A. This Exhibit 35 ig. 
everything we have done. — 

Q Of everything mou have done. You have not done a 


to ois something with a te like that, but it is . impossi 
ae of ne the boat between passenger and ba ight 


to hese ee enionts of “any b boats which: 
‘done; I do not know. re A 
r have done it; L did not try. to find out the lass ah 


* who was on mas boat. i looked at. ia 


| ee in sient with passengers. ! 
: a I ask you if poles is all you have done up to the morons me : -T told 


Mr. en reo: AAG he He ie not ahieted eee 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.; Which were furnished to him. 

Mr. ‘Monrcommry, K.C.; No, these were all the cargo boats. erie 
_ Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: Which were sclected. Pay, 


“ee Monteomenry, K.C.: These were not selected; these are all the cargo ‘ ie 
‘It is not selection, it is the result of all the cargo boats without selecChion. .)) 


, ye Symineton, K.C.: All except the Cunard line and the White Star line. oe ‘ 
a ak WITNESS: Sixty, boats ‘out of seventy-three. ee as 


Pee by Mr. Symington, KO. 
~ Q. Have you the record of the Cunard line at all?—A. No. . Ons 
—. Q. Have not seen it, or that, of the White Star line?——A. No. ea 
 Q. Now, have you information from which we can trade whether expenses Ce 
in any particular items have increased or decreased during these years ?—A, 3 
I have certain information in regard to increases. Do you mean increases. te 
etween 1923 and 1924? : ie 
“ane Yes, or further back?—A. an ae certain information in regard a the ae 


n Cphlice by ¢ one of he owners sof the line, I would not care to ae that ee 
in evidence, because it is second-hand information on my part. eh 
Ona But looking at your Exhibit 35 “ Port Charges,” there is a wide afer aS 


ey -ence between ‘ Harbour. Dues,” “Stevedoring,” etc. You have not separated 
f rem?—A. No. © Port Charges” include harbour dues, stevedoring, Lebretee. ae 


= 


jie O), Wu: you have not kept a pee A. No, it is included there. at 
- Q. Will the information you have show us what it costs to load and unload — 
Monte e) “as it BOCs to Lay Ee Ne aN the nor ees I had would not. 


. Yes, ie ae: a some cases it would show the difference 
chlige en. loading. and unloading; it would be included in that detail. - ak 

 Q. The reason I ask that is ‘that I was reading in the last report of the 
| | States Shipping Board about a reduction of 15 per cent in the stevedorin 
‘ges, and I am trying to trace how these expenses are made up. The voyage 
unts would ee oi would ae not?—A. Yes, eee Ae VOuee as accoun 


[Mr. bee Young] 


art? 


uh White Star voyage summaries?—A. 


days, yes. 


lending grain would not be anything like the ratio shown there, would it?—A. 
I do not know; I do not know the cost of loading grain; I am not a shipping ) 
man. ae 


Q. Did I indensae you ye 


CPi 


ning days and the time in port?—A. In the case ie some ihe i ta t showe 
the days in port and the days at sea. In other cases the days were combine 
This (indicating) is a combined statement of a group of FOmpa nies, all inde 
pendent of each other. ' 
Q. We can, from the information Lhiatt you had, Bet any particular com= S 
pany or class of boat?—A. From this information? he a 
Not from Exhibit 35, but from what you had in order to prepare 
Exhibit 35?—A. Yes; from the information I had to prepare this Exhibit 35, 
you can get. each voyage of each boat. 
Q. Quite so, because you will realize that a boat which takes 61 days coats mat 
a lot more than a boat which takes 54 days for the round trip. Ms is true, | 
is it.not?—A. It might do it. 
| Q. Naturally. And the average here is 61 Bee in 1923?—A, pede BL 


Q. Will it also show what the actual freight ephine: were, without Agnes 
ing brokerages or commissions?—A. That can be shown by the lines, ‘. 3 
Q. They are properly an expense, I presume?—A. ses items I have - 
deducted from revenue? - : | 
Q. Yes?—A. They are properly an expense of acquiring revenue. : 
Q@. Now then, will the information show, for instance, that you were load- 
ing grain, loading cattle, and loading other commodities—the - expenses of — 
loading a particular commodity ?—A. I do not know that it would; ii cannot — 
say as to that. _ 
~ Q. What I mean is, the charge as shown here for loading—if it were aasae 


-grain—is completely out of line, is it not, Mr. Young?—A. It cannot be out a 2 


of line. It is an actual expense. These are the actual figures. Megan oe 
~Q. But you see what J am getting at in discussing rates. The cost of ie aN 


Sir Henry Drayton: All it shows is a general summary. ie) 


The witness retired. 


The Committee then adjourned. na ; 
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Speman 2 


ox 5. Included in No. ne | | eh oe a eT oe 
‘ No. 21. Further names Oe Cymer ence: to which members of North Atlantic 
Jnited Kingdom oe Pee, ‘ 


mien showing age, dead oN acailable for cargo, cubic capacity avail- 
; ble for cargo, vane? accommodation. (Printed as appendix to Minutes 


a6. 36. Specimen ee of bills of lading (filed by Col: W. I. Gear). (Not 


No. 37. Petition of Montreal Corn Exchange Association, dated Mareh 
92. (Not printed.) Sas 


PNG. 38° Petition of the Montreal! ee Trade, dated March 5, 1925. 
(I ot printed. ya | } 


ey 


Na. 89: learn of the Montredl Dairy Pratt: ‘Exporters Association, 
ao od a 15, 1925. -(Not printed.) 


er Gor 40. Reseievioni of Montreal Produce Merchants’ Ba dated ~ 
ae 17, eS ae Sole lied ie | ; 


“MIN ITI S OF PROCEEDINGS 
House or CoMMons, ! 
Committee Room, No. 231, 


Wepnespay, April 22, 1925. 


‘The Contnittce met at 2 o'clock, p.m., the Chairman, Mr. McMaster, 
presiding. 


Re _ «Present:—-Messieurs Black, Sir Henry Drayton, Duff, Sir Eugene Fiset, 
_ Halbert, Johnston, Kennedy (Glengarry), McKay, McMaster, Rinfret, Shaw, 
_ ‘Hon. a ds Sinclair, Stevens, Stork.—14. 


ae We Mr’ David Voune. who was again in attendance, was further examined. 
Discussion followed as to procedure in Committee. 

The witness continued his evidence. 

Further discussion followed as to procedure. 

des The witness continued his evidence, and retired. 
ne The Chairman suggested that Mr. W. T. Marlow, of the Canadian Pacific 
Ocean Services be called as a witness. 


Sir Henry Drayton moved that Mr. J. P. Doherty, of the Canadian Govern- 
ment Merchant Marine be called as a witness. | 

The Chairman, after discussion, gave the following ruling: — 

“My ruling would be that the Canadian Government Merchant Atnhine 
|. , will not: be expected before this Committee to put forward voyage accounts 
fi. except on the same basis as the other lines are going to give their voyage 
... -accounts. 

Bee Mr. W. T..Marlow, who had taken the stand, retired without having been 
2 sworn. .' 
Be Col. William I. Gear, who was again in attendance, was further examined 
oy and retired. ; \ 
x Discussion followed as to filing of communications received at last meet- 
- Ing, as exhibits. 3 
| The Chairman ordered that the communications Sioned to above be 
filed as exhibits and numbered, as follows:— 

No. 37. Petition of Montreal Corn Exchange Association, dated March 6, | 


1925. ; 
| No. 38. Penmontot the Montreal Board of Trade, dated March 5, 1925. 


No. 39. Petition of the Montreal Dairy Produce Exporters’ Association, 
dated April 15, 1925. | 
No. 40. Resolution of Montreal’ Produce Vine Association, dated 

April. 17, 1925. 

No. 41. Resolution of Alberts Live Stock Association, dated April 16, 
1925. 

ag The following exhibits were filed with the Committee by MirnGe iy 
Peg e CTY 1G 

- No. 1. Further names of Companies belonging to the North Atlantic 

Conference. d 

4 / No. 2. Duplicate copy of exhibit already filed. 

No. 3. Duplicate copy of exhibit already filed. 

Yo. 4. Further information re Agreement providing for the establishment — 

ans-Atlantic OMTa ese Freight iene 


PaN6: 22. List oF steamers owned or ‘operated by eack 
- Atlantie Conference showing age, dead weight available for 

available for cargo, passenger accommodation. This Se 
_ printed as appendix to proceedings of to-day. 


_ The Committee adjourned at 6.10 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 4.00 9 ‘elo 
pm. to-morrow, iTiuredsy, mar 23, 1925. he ae Hee 


S.R. GORDON, 
: H. D. DEWAR, 
As | : Clerks to Committee. : 


Exuipit No. 22 


bleating avis Names of Vessels Gand by the Undermentioned Lines in the North Atlantic Confe 
- ence with Particulars as to Age, Deadweight Available 10 Cargo, Cubic Ce Debate for 
Cargo, Passenger Accommodation a 


he ane Te Ne So 
Desdaesehe Capacity | _ Desseneie ‘ 
Name of Vessel Age Available | Available | Accommodatio 
for Cargo | for Cargo Ist. 2nd 3r 
Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited— the 
Passenger Steamers— Shy te 
METH Pross Ol COLMAN te Meneame iis Noe Oe 4,750 242, 450. | fies 455 464 — 
a Mmm ptess Ol rane. : eh cts kishore sacs «= Ey ae 3, 000 187,149 | 314 250 
PV EON GAME tOn re Sie eae cee SENSIS OGL Lindl DA ORRIN Ha esi (ea ade 5,758 Ga ae 
peice hs 12 RAR RAG RPO be nc MIC ao Soa a 1921 5,400 SAT ie 
e Montclair... . Pee Sa EG EL a, Gs Wit CPP 5,500 Le a 
Montrose........ Spire teseeea cp UR gS ON aaa 1922 iar oDU PL La Ook Sees 
(LORE UCECNEGE A once o 8 INCRE UMD? s auras Mammal Ns 101 Naa hot len Se a a Re La A DOO ee DE Aa ee ae : 
er or eC PEA A eka gird lak muon Sal gb io) ns Ne aera 1918 5,000 Ay lle tee tbat 
Miraned bea ares ia Naya ie emt I ou, 1918 5,000 | jae neN Sa 
See ML CLABAINA, sliisjcce x isles eget eee: PN TOC Ae 1915 DQ OUI Zamna Hah 
WAETOMETL SR ile Cta ook Gale eaten nL eacene auc ue ie eae 1900 6,406 292, OOO ies 
PLATA Te Delma a a ey oe i Pee eet al eva kis 1904 5, 000 he pee 
Vat BS INVA ce SECA Me cau SMRedN Mee atest Ne ASO 6, 000. i aiden ae 
NUONETORN atin. Ls ares THE IS RS eS Ca 1906 sei: hs ZAR St ES a 
Freight Steamers— oat 
BGO GMAVOLL Ge oe ica ul Walon Hoke a en 1909 1003054)" 471, 2412 
PIB WIOLLAC et a aay athe doa ee uuitg (eines 1919 9,769 | 463,722 
PTAC ek tae ake Me Ne Mane MA as 1917 8,598 466, 663 
EW EPLOOOU (ihigico euler ile Mal he WORE 2 Sie fe AE 1918 7,675) 421, 566 
Hat BOM PDTORE 2. G85) MV 2a Fey ty case hc eh an 1917 7,202 445,480 
AERA UNM G ¥ Gites ite aK H woe eels Inna Rent Bay AeA oe 1917 8, 087 395, 836 
POE RTE ORE Ts aid. eal a ge Sate UR arn im OReY 1918 © 7,558.| * 392, 752 
CPCI VE hol Wig ile ade og aa SB reper hrs ete Rea ian 1912 6; 78), 334,855 | De eo as 
| SHAS Ties Ue oR Mp eM REID vars aeth aay Pi anse ay 1906 6,750 S75: 368 ii eee 
; NPR AS MARIO ccd eo es wakes Mee PAU OMA En iRiie woes 1914 ya 445,314 | Ae 
White Star-Dominion Line— f a 
Gs i cand ie Steamers— ta des sue i 
HS MOD TEE EGC: SRIRAM NRO RE RI gai ver gee MC RUAT= etal ea mS 1918 Op 20812) 1 96, OOO Nina eae 
ure Doric De Haters: Gea ape le Un eB aN Bd «8 1923 6, 200 230,000.)...... Mat FS ee 
Ao] 5 1909 5,400 230,000 |.. cae 161.1, 
1896 6,100 228, 00C | a 4AG2 7 | 


| Freight : Steamers— eae hy Va 4 
VEU neT nc lite aa | Ubeinraas Wrage Bia y Ay 220, 000. 
Wormisn mane oie eet es NER GRe sadly SEA : 
Be PAVEGOTTEAN sts’ Sietieeionee Sap, aon ae ea Seen ER 
Oxonian...... Se eas lape ee CRORE Piatt hats xen 


ne ee ase 
ahi 


ca 
Aa Hea PE Mabe D. W. 
Steamer Built Tons Capacity - 
Furness Withy and M Dene Liner Steamers— ~ 
Manchester Regiment.............0....... Gi arsiates A smeaishes oi craraea 1922 11,572 544,190 
_ Manchester Division............... POC ya ere Aid ieee ar ee ea Pa 1918 - 9,220 427, 214 
Eiianehester Brigade...) eee ess PERN SET SAO eared vas 1918 9,220 ~ 429,256 
Manchester Producer............. Deena ere yam o ame CA 1916 10,020 429,039 
EMC CRCn EL OTGas 6... Cicely kame uan hdres ar aah yi dig ete: seneiea's we aiaee 3 1916 9,150 399, 551 
Manchester Merchant.....:... EAP cos MCAT TIRES EE as OE al vane ae 1904 6, 982 301,310 | 
BIRR LC Aber NL ATINeD Cory Lene ue A SL DR aN, Ue uy ae ce, 1904 6,838 303, 461 
POMBE EVE CALETA OLE. cos. 0x sla PUN IE Miia Meee Ya ela aso atelay deg ha: e'el © p's 1904. 6, 906 333, 058 
_ Manchester Shipper........ Med gga i sia ep hE NP HA OA 1900 6,951 271,630 | 
_ Manchester Importer............. OTe mN MS oawinniys WU re sa taasta kip 1899 6, 966 379,031. 
_. Manchester Corporation..... A PERSIE a eh Rroloniea Raeee Hanne Dey GN ay Oa 1899 7,848 421,636 
BRT APOMOre. ce eat 2 NaS homies ve ea UCL TRAE ast eat IRE te 1920 6,308 298, 535 
TALC IIOP Ge Oo tS dN ee ei: Bree et statue tay ce gto alas 1919 7,450 365, 069 
_ Incemore..... SASS BMA eRe INGEN Pa, Pines BAe Cn Atul sah Gers Jatt 1921 6,308 | 298, 535 
POD STINOLE Ge ies ho sAiisie de ales Warnes Se A tet Boy cal GIA SAAERESA IT Or Ne aaa a ge 1921 6, 308 298, 535 
MONE EXINIOTE son ikon ha. Seo Mel aaba a Mea ener anh Aden ek Lai, 1918 8, 604 446, 100 
Pee MADETMUES Se choice aha. Wess SRV gmie eas eee pO eel AIe UO PIIG ob inns gSee shen # 1923 5, 887 312,250 ‘ 
Be VARC TOT as oe ieig's pint tae! OS Old ate ee ieee Se ote a Newco igs 1917 8,621 440, 528 
Pe RETTIG es Se Uap eee a A or cae Me ie PMN Maen Ske tog tes. 1918 8,453 424,650 
SOROS EOR ee Yaka s ol anh Cam AORN norton aba sss cai o 1922 5, 858 328, 750 
JPY a 5 RU RMT FUNG IO MOenN  stoy Deiat < Ae allia e Art rae ie epee tan aT OS AcE . 1919 8,295 390,088 
2 AES AON en A nS TRS Dee RNs DT aig? SU EAs SO aD PL ae a aD 1918 8,150 | 411,910 
MALO GOEDGLELTION sos 54 a Lite Tk Ae MIR Un TE ena ees 1922 9,675 417,751 
od ISA 15 7 BES FOC 6 SR LIAB RUE CT 1918 9, 080 463, 000 
SEES TUE SOUR MMROC c acs ice Si INS Ca 1918 8,200 402, 594 
Pee TUMIRL OT SURCUAT BS 202). Ss. a ihe s Golgm nea slamigaia!. ele Gis Jal gd fake ehelg que 1922 9,708 417,751 
Pe INOL SIS EVAL Gra 7 icine Vuleateaia sete mW DEEN Al iued cpyidiniay ed ose bee 9 1918 8,100 402,200 . 
PR APIO. eels sci! aia card cl raintaane erie mate take foole Rap eae hak ce ele ows 1918 7,800 377,396 
US DINE ET Ea ERT Ne ee Rd AA Gy STG Cs WGA CSO SY TE Se 1918 7,110 399,418 
Cornish Point...... Re mLanes nt oc COIR A a 1914 8,200 444, 480 
240,788 | 11,578,911 
Cubic 
. Deadweight}. Capacity Passenger " 
Name of Vessel Age | Available | Available | Accommodation 
ye for Cargo | for Cargo lst 2nd 3rd 
Cairn Line— 
Freighi— 
NBPIF RTE Gieiee is CRA aU oR giticie e's as ans ape RRR RL RE 1921 7,900 512,492 
AAT EL OTM Se RLM EMU dba gaa io ul aca a 4 Spat GP aR Me 1922 8,000 492,329 
Cannan is. sae TN, ARGS Su hh 9 ROR ia REE SCA 8 erga 1919 7,400 399, 300 
We Cahn Vvalona. axe oy oss TENDED tipi PRAT UE OA. 1918 7,200 472,860 
Cairngowan..,.... Beta as ea uta. su of dunk ta AMER 1919 7,400 399,300 
./yCaimmona,....- RR at PO eI ate 8 a Cat Soca 1918 6,800 . 436, 187 
My CoALITA VION o « Stal Gre tht oh COE SER RAN a REE wal LL Sa aN 1920 8, 000 493 , 869 
avocatwell?.3 5.2): Nek We ee eet Cet woe das ni Ane 1911 7,500 426,121 
~ Cunard Line— 
Passenger— i 
Te ANCA a. «ok Me eoRtahs sib aera yale weg wa) HER 1922 8,500 
i Wy WALVeg ee iB 2: Retailer gin ane BAR PARAGON NS MMSE i a 1922 6,520 380, 0001S 2 e5 434 1,214 
Be BONE Hake Sa Way giaa y unseen etre Men Sue ass 1921 7,670 $60; 000 Vere: 436 1,118 
MPL SORI IS hrc eC UNE eT Bar SAN Noa Paiel Leoe 7,000 385, O00 ae wc AVA F202 
Me AURA TEN Uh icc C2 ss Wr arm Whur tens Alia A Eh Raa seat 1924 - 6,500 360,000 |...... 412-1, 204 
SUES etn COMMAS REV AUN OO anal RE RAH wana eurig © 1922 7,000 395,000 |...... 581 1,244 
é ‘Freight— fide es if MON C Uarieaie Nts 
Vardulia..... Rie Mae AN ak sie aa SAS te araahah sa, h. 1917 8, 250 460, 000 vane 
EG, Ee A ala ee PUL Soa UT Uae SO ey Se aa 1910 ~ 9,400 520,000 }. gist 
\Verbania, 0... aa ee ots Ava tN peasy C1918 7,200 380, 000 
VANCOMI fac heey key Sa eee ey a, RARE INE 1918 8,100 452,000 ‘ 
Virgilia See ans SAG SER ry Pha ekanes meas a 1918 7,900 460, 000 ey 
Vella ICUS lier ati erry Won et a. - 1918 6, 700 392,000 th K 
MR ea TU alas ides Oe A GUT ESO ea, 1918 6, 500 382, 000 ‘ : 
/ n 
¥ 


na ele: showing N ames 0 
ence with Particulars a | 


Camacity | 
for Cargo 


Available © 
for Cargo | 


Name of Wessel 


Anchor Donaldson Line— 
Freight— ; ears 
Opbotia -. Su laee Pak ARR nie ne SORA Rn ala aaa ep 1918 


8,100 | G 399,431 
|B 373,300 


a a 
Cassandra ws ioc ie et wea A es A tai: aes 1906 


5 Ar AD BETO Ae otic, 
B 382,700 
Ref. 4,600 
| G 396,500 |. 
B 374,000 | 
Ref 5,200 | — 


Dod Hiae vee ek pha eee lena i ule nA eal aah ADO 


Ee ett weet TCU es ant Rk Sade 1928 G 492, 130 
B 468,050 
Ref 16, 400 
SPS Ue oR eee Ae A eae SAAN 4 RAE SUP AU NU at sratiay Be I es G 493,000 |.. 
B 468, 000 
Ref. 17,000 
Head Line— 
Freight— 
A RePUN ALE RAeaGs 14". 6 is bi. Pee ries i a sichnee SN eat ae 1918 
wMelmore, Head...) 7". UA ap i oN antes Mais ES Bes 
i Aarrigan Head. . os. 30's Dewiti By eee ae wi a 1901 
(Pana breads coc. 0sS seedy ead), Re SATO are oo 3 oe 1917 
; Paeacenbane Head sls ie. 2 ce. epee hy Uae 1919 
oA Pe OPO ONGONGEITY 2260s los tata dialed ate odie ah 1902 . 
Hu veuerd adowneshire. .. 0:4)... Bete Pana SY 528 A 1900 


: Lord PATER 5 8's 2s PP nEE Nera EN RM 46 4 (1902 | 
(Gunaan iedmship Lines Ltd.— 


EL iiaas ; 
CIPS AI UYPON Ca mc ORMEE AUR a Sa UME nh RT ee 1907 
Aa OVGAM BOR 8 Ee sie wie eal NOB bala aus tees, 1918 
MUSES AE, CHOUIE YG ht et wiiiecue ee Lae Meru? HS 20 1907 
7 Brant County...;... Mr ee OMCs oy eS ha Pa San 1915 
Rae Mer ERO KM OU US 6 ake oi 6s S Waa ails iw yedtae aly «5 1915 
Ra Hae CURIE AS OOUM GY. 5550's Ce aN Aiea eg alts gis ck 1904 


biimatplibcis) e Ae, jae) [erie ce \el/s, leiveliellle hej is) ‘st le)pmilin! Wifave ls lentby leita vei le) ia) a) 0) « 


G 399,431 
B 373,300 
G 440,726 
B 411,894 
G 434,376 
B 402,200 
G 427,076 
B 394,710 


see ee ary Mamita pie oie Ee HEB 5 1918 
Re Concordia MARE ES BEd TUVOnLRe SO UT Fe ea 1917 
BAA OIE hee ale a on NDP TAG. Ce) Not alc ye ae 1912 
ecethig a an a. 4 1917 


OSPR Socsattie hoo eel ne ce meen neaNa ae OCS, 4 1919 G 384,590 
set 5 | B 356,102 
EE gia IR ag dae cag ANE GEN i Bee hire 1921 G 231, 647 
Nee oe” i | -B 218,647. 


Bag | >| Ref 136,340 
7. Moverian. 0.’ a Pa OO, Bee MUI ere vas ts ae 1924/5 7,255 | G 438, 740 

ie aa |B 405,120 | 
Ref 172,200 


Mid ae Riek Wie ase aimee | 8,250 | G 399,431 | 
, | B 373,300 


%, 
o 


G—grain space. | B—bale space. -Ref—refrigerator 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
CoMMITTEE Room 276, 


Hous or COMMONS, 
Wepnespay, April 22, 1925. 


The Special Committee appointed to consider the resolution to give the 


Government of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an 


agreement between His Majesty and Sir William Peterson, K.C.B.E., as set 
out in said resolution, met to-day at 2.00 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. 
R. McMaster, presiding. 

The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, the meeting will now come to order. Mr. 
Symington will continue the cross-examination of Mr. David Young, who is 
a partner of Price Waterhouse & Company, and who prepared certain figures 
placed before this Committee, and known as Exhibit No. 35. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I believe I can be very brief, Mr. Chairman. 


Davin Youne recalled. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Mr. Young, Exhibit 35 is a compilation made from figures furnished to 
you?—A, Partly, and partly from figures ascertained by ourselves. 

@. But I am speaking of you personally?—A. Yes. 

. Have you any of these figures here from which you made the compila- 
tion?’—A. I have not the original figures, no. 

@. You have no originals, which you can produce at all?—A. No. 
: Q. You cannot give us the names of the ships now?—A. Yes, I can do 
that. 

Q. You might give us those? 


The CHairman: Those are the names of ships referred to in exhibit 35? 


‘Are they the 31 ships or the 51? 


The Wirness: I can give you beth, if you like. 


Mr, Symineron, K.C.: Give us those for 1923 first; that will be the 31. 
Do you want them read into the record? 


The CuatrMan: They had better be read in. 
The Witness: I have only got one copy of those. 
The CHatrMan: All right then, read them into the record. 


Ry Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
@. Before you read them, is the tonnage shown there?—A. No, just the 


names of the boats. The names of the ships included in the 1923 statement of 


earnings and expenses are: Bruton, Bosworth, Balfour, Bawtry, Borden, Bats- 


ford, Belton, Bothwell, Brandon, Brecon, Bolingbroke, Manchester Producer, 


Manchester Corporation, Manchester Regiment, Manchester Shipper, Man- 
chester Brigade, Manchester Division, Manchester Hero, Manchester Exchange, 
Manchester Importer, Manchester Mariner, Manchester Merchant, Manchester 
Port, Cairnmona, Cairnvalona, Cairndhu, Cairngowan, Scatwell, Cairnross, 
Cairnavon, Cairntorr. ; 

¥C). For 1924°—A. Brecon, Bosworth, Bawtry, Batsford, Bothwell, Brandon, 
Bolingbroke, Balfour, Dromore, Galtymore, Incemore, Jessmore, Rexmore, 
Quernmore, Wheatmore, Valemore, Appomattox, Baystate, Hoosac, London 
Corporation, Rhode Island, Savannah, Ariano, Comino, Cornish Point, Man- 
Chester Hero, Manchester Importer, Manchester Mariner, Manchester Merchant, 


93 


94 


ee Port: Manchester ees Moaeice Cone 


-gowan, Cairnross, ‘Cairnavon, Cairntorr, ‘Kastalia, Parthenia, Concordia, OS i 


“voyage by boats oe each year but I would have to compile that from 


made up? 


Regiment, Manchester. Shipper, Manchester Brigade, Manchester D 
London Exchange, Norfolk Range, Cairnmona,- Cairnvalona, Cairndhu, Cairn- 


Lakonia, Cabotia; fifty-one boats. a 
Q. Can you sive us the speed of any of these beater ok No. ; 
~Q. Can you give the coal consumption of any of them?—A. No. | eth a, 
Q. Can you give us between what points the voyages took place?—A. Not == 
off hand. I can get it for you. In a general way there were voyages on the 3 
North Atlantic, Canadian route, between continental points, the United King- 
dom and Canadian points. as 
@. You cannot give us between what ports Hee boat ran?—A. Not off 
hand, no. 

Q. You cannot give us the crews, the number or the wages?—A. You mean 
the wages per voyage or per boat? 

Q). "The wages per boat per voyage?—A. No. 

. You cannot give us the running days?—You mean by boats? 

Q. By boat, yes—A. I could not give it to you at the present moment. I 
could work it for you. 


Q. Have A. I can give you the dae of the 


information I have.. I have not made the information up in that form. 
Q. Have you got it here in Ottawa?—A. I think I have, I couldn’t wo 
sure. I have my own working papers. 
Q. I want to get them produced?—A. I will leave that over and see if be 
can get it. ve 
Q. Can you give us the running days?—A. Sieaniite days or in port? 
Q. Yes?—A. No. 
Q. You cannot give us the days in port loading or days discharging?—A. 
No, they are all included in the voyage days. el 
Q. Have you any details here as to how that is made up?—A. How it is 


Q. Exhibit 35?—A. I have my rough working papers including this. Ne 

. Have you any papers of the steamship companies that you can produce? i 
__A. J have no records of the steamship companies. — Nes 

Q. Now, turning to exhibit 35 for a moment—I went over these figures 
with Mr. Young, so it will be very short; I desire it to get on the record—On 
exhibit 35 in 1923 the number of voy ages per year was 4.8, is that Dene 
Voyages per ship per year?—A. Yes. 

Q. In 1924 the number of voyages per ship per year was 3-9?—A. You are 
reading figures I checked with vou? 
Yes.—A. I did not keep a record of them. 
In 1923 for the 31 steamers 365 days would be 11,315 days?—A. Yes. 
During which each steamer was sailing?—A. Days in the year? 
Yes.—A. Yes. | 
You took account for 9.242?—A. Yes, days of voyages, yes. a eae 
There are unaccounted for 2,073 in 1923?—A. Yes. : ie 
In 1924 taking 51 steamers 365 days would be 18,615 days?—A. About — 
that. ! hae 
You took in account in Exhibit 35, 10,496 days?—A. Yes. | oe 
There are unaccounted for 8,119 days?—A, On that basis, yes. | ae 
. Then taking 1923, the average length of the round voyage given a 
you in Exhibit 35 is 61. 60 days?—A. For 1923, yes. 
For 1924 the average length of round voyages is 52-25 days?—A. Yes. ue 
In 1923, the average cost of the steamers which you had taken was ea 
$845, 483?—A. Yes. That is the figure I checked with you. — ne 
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you. to- assume 30 steaming eae per voyage. 
The Cramman: What did he say as to that? 


Mr. Symineton: eu could not say whether that was tO or un- 
reasonable. : 


‘Wirness: I could not assume anything like that. 


: — By Mr. Symington: 
- Q. You are not a shipping man, you are an Accountant? You could not 
say whether that was too little or too much?—A. No. 
Q. I took that because I had advice from two different sources. That was — 
a very liberal allowance?—-A. Any assumption like that Mr. Symington would 
Pint to be qualified by the route. | 
A Q. I am speaking of the North Atlantic route?—A. The North Atlantic 
route includes sailings from the United Kingdom to Canada, Baltimore, Boston 
and Philadelphia. 
-Q. I am speaking of the Canadian route?—A. The purely Canadian route. 
‘This statement includes all of these voyages, not only Canadian. 
@. It does not include North Atlantic voyages that do not touch other 
ports?—-A. No, they may have touched other ports. 
Q. You ave 150 voyages in 1923’—A. Yes. 
Q. And taking 30 running days, that would be 4,500 days actual steaming? 
—A. Yes, 4,500. : 
Gy: Your char ge for coal is $1,456,216?—A. That is the charge for fuel, yes. 
; Q. Which for a steaming day would be $323.60?—A. I assume there were 
30 steaming days always. 
| @. The evidence is all on that assumption?—A. Yes. 
 Q. In 1924, taking 30 steaming days, 201 voyages would be 6,030 steaming 
days—that is correct?-—A. I would get that, yes. 
- Q. Your fuel charge was $1,920,767?—A. Yes. 
: Q. Or a steaming ‘day on that basis $318?—A. It was $323 before, was it? 
And $318 now. 
Q. Do you know any boat that would be typical of the ones from which 
~ you have taken this statement?—A. They are the actual boats. Could I pick 
- one out from the trade? 
~  Q. Yes.—A. No. | 
_ Q. It has been ‘suggested that the Cairns Line would be a line that would 
typify?—A. That is a question I cannot answer. It would be a matter of 
construction and engines and speed and capacity. 
Q. I ask you to take a boat which burns about 35 tons a day?—A. Coal? 
Q. I ask you to take the coal, at a cost of 25 shillings a ton, Mr. Young?— 
- A. Suppose we take it.at $5. I have got out of the way of working i in shillings 
—take $6. 
~The CHAIRMAN: $5 is nearer. 


By Mr. Symington: 
—Q. We worked it out in shillings?—A. The price in Montreal is $6.95. 
Q. The price on the other side according to the figures I have is 25 shillings? - 
—A. We will work in shillings then. 
—  Q. 35 tons at 25 shillings would .be 875 ne Mr. Young, or roughly 
speaking, some $220 odd?—A. Say $220. 
| Q. For 1924 if you take 6,030 days at $220 a day your coal would be 
— $1,326,600?—A. Yes, on that basis. 
- Q. You have a ‘charge of $1, 920,000 odd in 1924?—A, That is the amount - 


hs ve shown as being charged. 
s A [Mr. David Young.] 
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Q. On your Exhibit 357k It shows the actual expense for coal was that 
much. 
Q. Making a ee of $594, 1672—A. Yes. 


Q. Take.6,030 days, steaming days, 4,466 other days Rech ann be one 


in port, that would be so—on the assumption of 6,030 Tens dayst-—A. ‘Yes. 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: It is just arithmetic. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I want to get it on the record. 


Q. Now, Mr. Young, look at Exhibit 35 on the item of expense, 1924, shows 
a decrease in every item except General and Management Expenses?—A. No, 
fuel is up. You mean per voyage? 

@. Per voyage?—A. Yes. 

Q. As an Accountant does that indicate the operating costs were less in 
1924 than 1923?—A. Pardon? 

Q. Does that indicate that operating expenses in 1924 were less than in 
1923?—A. Well, that is hard to answer in that way. It indicates that the 
amount shown as the amount of expense, classified, shown as General Manage- 
ment in 1923 is less than the amount similarly classified in 1924. 

Q. It is not an answer, I do not think. I am trying to find out what. 
Exhibit 35 will show. Does it show the Operating Costs were less in 1924’ 
than in 1923?—-A. Do you mean the total Operating Costs? What are you 
talking about, the $41,000 figure? 

Q. Naturally 51 boats would cost more to operate than 31@—A. Yes. 

Q. But your statement, Exhibit 35, shows per voyage operating expenses 
were away down, at least lower?—A. I want to find out whether you are talk-_ 
ing about. the total or general expense. 

Q. I am speaking of the statement, what it shows?—A. It shows $41, 609 
per voyage in 1924 is less than the amount in 1923. 


(). Then from your statement there was a difference in thé costs showing 
they were less in 1924 than 1923?—A. It would indicate the operating costs 


per voyage were less in 1924 than 1923. 
(). Does that indicate the operating costs were less?—A. Not necessarily. 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Why not ask for an explanation of the cost per 
diem. There ought to be an explanation of that. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


@. On the other hand the per diem expense was more in 1924 than’ in 1923 
according to your Exhibit?—A. Yes. 


The CuatrMan: Because the ships were not making the trips apparently. 


By Mr. Symington, K:C.: 


@. Can you explain to the Committee how the costs per voyage were less 
and the costs per, diem more in 1924?—A. The costs per voyage in 1924 were 
less than in 1923 because of the number of days per voyage were less also. 

Q. Quite so—A. The boats were turned around more quickly. 

Q. The boats were operated more expeditiously?—A. The ships were 
operated more expeditiously for some reason or other. I believe one contribut- 


ing factor to that was the improved loading and discharging facilities at some 
of the ports of call. 


Q. That is what you have been told?—A. I am informed that that is so. 


@. That is one of the things we want from you, these times in port loading 
and discharging in the two years, and you can realize why we should have it, 
can you not?—A. I do not think it is necessary, for the purposes of the state- 
ment. 

Q. Just along that line, in 1923, 31 steamers worked 9,242 days?—A. Yes, 


[ Mr. David ohne 4 
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Hie. ‘Se: that ane average ‘one steamer worked Hula be 298 days?—A. If 
you take it that way, yes. 

*Q. This is an average setohieat (Exhibit 35) you have told us?—A. No, 
it is not _an average statement at all. 

Q. But it is an average of a number of boats?—A. I do not know a the 
Committee really understand why this statement is presented. It is not pre- 
sented by me or my firm for the purpose of trying to build up a case for the 
steamship men at all; it was made up and presented for the purpose ‘of showing 
to the members of the Committee in as concise and clear a manner as possible, 
from information available at the time and at our disposal, what the actual 
results of actual voyages of actual ships in those two years on that particular 
route had been. 

Q. And all ships were thrown into the general st 
ships we were able to get. 

Q. Ali right; let us get along and save time. 31 ships in 1923 worked 
9,242 days’?—A. Yes. : | 

@. So that the average steamer worked, under this statement 298 days in 
1923?—A. On that basis, yes. 

Q. And the loss per steamer was $14, 488?2—A, Before depreciation? 

Q. Yes, before depreciation, merely a straight operating loss—A. Yes 
That is shown here. 

@. And in 1924, 51 steamers worked 10,496 ae 
that number of days. 

@. So that one steamer operated 206 days? 

@. As opposed to 298 days in 1923?—<A. Yes. 

Q. And that year, operating a less number of days, the net earnings per 
steamer were $6,569?—A. That is, dividing $335,000 by that figure. 

(. So that, looking at your exhibit No. 35, in 1923 a steamer worked 298 
days and lost $14, 000 odd, and in 1924 it worked 206 days, or 92 days less, and 
earned a profit of $6, 569—I am speaking of operating profit?—A. Yes, 

Q. Leoking at habit 30, that difference between a loss of $449,000 in 
1923 and a net earning of $335,000 profit in 1924 is made up predominantly by 
a peduotion in expense?.—A., Well, let us take 1t in another way. 

~Q. Can you answer that question ?-A. A reduction in expense? As a 
matter of fact the expenses of operating the boats have been increased; they 
have gone up. Taking it per voyage, the greatest,main contributing factor is 
that the expenses are down per voyage. 

a as so, and that is what counts, is it not, the earnings and expenses 
A. The earnings and expenses per voyage and the number of 


A. All the 


A. Yes. They operated 
A. Yes. 


voyages. 

«). So that the difference between $449,000 loss and $335,000 profit, accord- 
ing to your exhibit No. 35, is entirely attributable to the number of voyages 
which the boats made, which reduced their expenses?—A, No. I can hardly 
say that. 

Q. Well, what would you say; we want to get it clear?—A. I might say—it 
‘is a hard thing to put it in that kind of language. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: I would like to understand more clearly, Mr. Syming- 
ton. I may be reasoning this from a wrong angle. You mentioned the dis- 
erepancy between the number of operating days the first year, 298, and then 201 
or 200 odd. 

Mr. Symtneton, K.C.: That is the days the steamer worked. The steamers 
worked less per voyage in 1924 than 1923, therefore they made it quicker. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: Can this be made clear, because I want to understand 
it, if I may. The days they were not being operated are not included in this 
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statement. It doce not matter: whether a steamer - worked 60° cae 
days. ey | : 

Mr. SYMINGTON, i Gc But if she is working ae 1S Girne: coal. s 


‘Hon. Mr. Stevens: A ship may only have made one voyage, occupying ye a. 
fifty days or sixty-five days, then the 300 days would not eopar in this state- = 
ment. ae 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I understand the statement he made was that if a 
steamer did not lie in port thirty days he counted her off, if over thirty days, he 
deducted that time. 

Hon. Mr.-Strvens: I do not want to interrupt, but I think it is important, 
and I think we ought to understand upon what basis we are reasoning. If a ship 
operates on an average 298 days— 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: The average voyage was 54 days. 


Hen. Mr. Srevens: I am giving the total number of days. It does not 
matter what the ship was doing the other days, and it does not matter whether 
the voyage was 298 days and the next year 201. : 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: If she was working 206 days, she was working and 
making the same amount of money she did in the 298 days; in the other it 
makes - a very complete and total difference in her operating cost. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: True enough, but are not these actual voyages and actual 1m 
costs? We are going so much on assumption that I am getting all at sea. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Well, I am almost through. I am going to suggest 
to the Committee that this means nothing and that we must have the voyage 
accounts. That is what I am going to suggest when the time comes. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: It does not convey any definite information to me when 
you assume 31 steaming days here and something else there. We are all at sea, 
we cannot base anything on it. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: If I cannot get the information in any other way, a 
I will have to produce experts to show that that is a very liberal allowance. eee"! 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: But you have not contradicted what he says. aes: 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.:1 am not contradicting anything. I have not asked eh 
a word of contradiction about this statement. I could not do so. Mr. Young 
is a perfectly reliable man. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: If you do not think it is a rea ene tie statement, why , 
do you not cas someone one has the actual faets of actual voyages to dis- on 
prove it? a 

Mr. ae ee K.C.: When the time comes I will do that, without any | 
hesitation. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.:; 


Q. Now , Mr. Young, looking again at Exhibit No. 35, General and whan 
ment Expenses per Voyage, would you just let us know what they increased 
in 1924 over 1923, being the only increase in your Voyage Account? I figure it 
out at something over 45 per cent, or roughly 45 per-cent.—A. The Gereral and | 
Management Expenses increased between 1923 and 1924 by $828 a voyage, \ 
which is— . | 


Hon, Mr. Stevens: One is six per cent and the other four per cent. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. An increase of fifty per cent?—A. Apia 44 or 45 per cent. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: What per cent’ is that to the freight pre 


The CHAIRMAN: That is another question, 
[Mr. David Young.] 


Mr. “SyMineroN, KO: Yes 


By M r. Sumiviaton. K. Che : 


 Q. Can you explain or have you anything to say by way of explanation 
. as to the increase in that one thing only; have you any explanation of how that. 
increase arose?—A. Yes. — " 

@. Let me take all the figures along that line. There is an increase in 
the General and Management Expenses between these two years of $258,000 in 
the aggregate, $828 in the average per voyage, and $21.11 in the average per 
day?—A. As to the increase in the actual amounts, the increase between 

$270,000 and $528,000, there Was an actual increase in the expenses in 1924 
yeas compared with 1923, actual expenditures, the main part of which increase 
was due to the inclusion in 1924 of the voyages of certain lines which were not 
included in 1923, as I explained yesterday. That was brought about naturally 
by having a larger number of boats, a larger number of lines operating, it brought 
the actual amount of expenses up; they had to spend more money. Coming 
along to the increase in the averages, the average. per voyage, and the average 
i per day, I explained that substantially at first, that that same increase in 
the actual amount of money spent by reason of the additional lines being 
_ brought in, also to this, that the number of voyages and the number of voyage 
days fell off roughly fifty per cent in 1924 as compared with 1923 in the case 
of one of the lines, and that had the effect of showing an important increase in 
the averages. 
Q. So that when we get the individual line, the answer would be plain? 
Co I suppose so. 
The CuarrMANn: Does any member of the Committee desire to ask Mr. 
Young any questions? 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: I would like to ask one question arising out of the 
last few questions. 


BS, sir + that is another question. 


ats 


By Hon. Mr. cen cee 
Q. Take the General and Management Expenses; assuming a vessel, on 
the reasoning we were discussing, a moment ago, made one trip of 65 days, we 
-/ will assume, as Mr. Symington has been doing, and then was laid up, the General 
and Management Expenses would be for that one trip very much higher, would 
they not, than if the vessel were running for three or four trips?—A. If those 
were all the assumptions you mentioned, and if that was the only ship owned by 
' that line, and she only made one voyage of 65 days in the year, she would natur- 
ally have the whole Management and General Expenses of the Hea 
charged against that one voyage. 
aa Q. In other ‘words, the General and Management Expenses are more or 
oh less a fixed charge, whether a vessel is operating or not?—-A. They are more 
or less a fixed’ charge, yes. The charge is of a fixed nature; it is not fixed in 
amount, but the nature of it is fixed. 
| Mr. Syminetron, K.C.: I suppose, Mr. Stevens, it indicates that the boat 
cannot make any money unless it runs. tara 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: The insurance would not be carried through beyond a 
certain amount; there would be a partial rebate coming, but in this there would 
not be. 


By Sw Henry Drayton: 
@. Did you go over the accounts at all of the Canadian Merchant Marine, 
Mr. Young?—A. No sir. 
- Q. Ihave been looking over the concrete evidence of the Canadian Merchant | 
Marine last year, and I notice that the expenses per voyage there as against 
SN {[Mr. David Young.] 
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the forty-three here or forty-two range—take Number 15, a freight carrier, 
$33,175, another one of $33,814. running up as high as voyage 13; I have not 


had time to finish it, but they run as high as $39,516. Where none of those ide 


papers supplied you at iall?—A. No sir. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: y ; 
Q. You took your instructions from whom?—A. From the Committee of ~— 
steamship owners. | 
Q. Who were in the Conference?—A. I presume so. I don’t know. | 
The CuHairMAN: Has any other member of the Committee any questions 
to put to Mr. Young? : 


By Mr. Duff: | : 

Q. In Exhibit No. 35 you have the voyages of three different lines of ships? 
tA, Yeés, 

Q. For instance, you have taken eight steamers from the Cambrian Line, 
12 from another line and 11 from another?—A. In 1923, do mean? 

Q. Yes.—A.. Yes, sir. | 

q. Can it be argued that tne line might have made money and the other’ 
lines have lost money on those voyages?—A. That might be argued. 

Q@. Why did you not take each line and each ship separately?—A. I 
explained at the beginning of my evidence yesterday that there is a certain 
amount of difidence among the various members of this Conference, that they 
were rather nervous about having information about their own lines being open 
to other members of the Conference, and our instructions were to keep all infor- 
mation of any line confidential as between lines. 

. But it seems to me that the Committee should have evidence to show 
whether they all lost money, or whether only one, two or three, lost money? 
—A. I] am afraid I could not do that without a breach of confidence to our 
clients. 
. Q: In other words, the Exhibit is no good?—A. I cannot agree with you. 
@. I am sorry, but that is the fact.—A. It took a long time to prepare 
as , 
(. We certainly should know; for instance, there is a loss here and a loss 
there, and we should know what it means.—A. This statement does not pretend 
to show the operations of any particular owner or steamship line; it it repre- 
sentative of the operations of an industry. 

Mr. Symineton, K. C.: Without the Cunard and White Star. 


The Wirness: Which comprises a very small portion “of the industry. 


By Mr. Duff: 

Q. Do these three steamship lines each pay their loss according to the 
number of steamers in each line? That is, this $8,000,000 loss in 1923 and 
$4,000,000 in 1924? Who paid that loss?—A. Which loss are you referring 
PLO, 

@. I see in 1923 they lost $8,000,000.—A. No, $8,000. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: $1,000,000 after depreciation. 


By Mr. Duff: fe: 

Q. Yes, $1,316,000, and in 1924 $830,000. Now, did the lines divide that 
up, or what?—-A. No, naturally not. Whoever are the owners of any particular 
ship that earns a profit, naturally retain that profit. Whoever are the owners 
of any particular ship that sustains a loss, they have to make good that loss, 
the same as any other man in business. - 
| Q. Do you expect the shippers of goods to pay the losses of any of these — 
lines because, on account of bad management, or on account of something — 
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we would: ee to. know i is A edick the anne | on these voyages ne 
a es or profits—A. The committee did not express any opinion to me of 
ee awhat. they wanted. a 
, _ The Cuarrman: Perhaps I might interject a statement to the effect that 
is Exhibit 35 was not prepared under instructions received from this com- 
uittee, but under instructions received by Price, Waterhouse & Co., from a com- 
Bee of steamship men in Montreal. 


. Mr. Montrcomery, K.C.: It-is simply a consolidation of the earnings, 

a ed the understanding was, when it was put in, that the details of that were to 

be rendered later. We were discussing some arrangement by which the details 

- would be rendered available for check. ‘The mechanics of the thing we had not 

- settled at the adjournment last night, and I do not know yet wh vether or not 
any proceeding has been taken in that direction, but we are working that out, 
~ es80 we will have before you any information you may want. 

Mr. Durr: It seems, then, that we are wasting time in dealing with this 

~ Exhibit. 

~~ Mr. Montcomery, K. C.: That gives you, as the witness has se the 

results of everybody operating in this trade, consolidated, with the exception 

ot two lines, the Cunard and White Star Dominion. They had eleven boats, 

.* and, in other words we had sixty, including the Head line which was not grouped 

ein, but for which we had the figures. We have already sixty out of seventy- 

bone, 
ah The WITNESS: Sixty out of seventy-three for 1924. 
Mr. Durr: That is the individual steamers? 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes, sixty out of seventy-three. : 

Mr. Monrcomery, K. C.: As has been stated, there are reasons why the 
I detailed voyage accounts cannot be made public, and we were just discussing a 
means by which the committee could get the information desired without any 
unfairness to the ships, and I hope we will have something worked out on that 
ae line shortly. 

The CHainman: As Mr. Montgomery said, we are trying to work out 
machinery for getting that information before the committee, without disclosing 
- one man’s business to a competitor. 
| Hon. Mr. Stevens: What I would like to get an idea of, Mr. Chairman, 
is just what we are driving at; what have we before the committee that we 
are seeking to unfold? 

The CuamrmMan: I think the steamship companies are seeking to unfold 
| Peanaition of non-profit production in their industry. At the present moment 
I think that is what they are trying to unfold. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: I know that appears in this statement, of course, 
but what I mean, Mr. Chairman, is this. The committee must have some 
_ policy, some objective, something ‘they desire to attain. Now, where are we 
_ drifting, what are we driving at? 

é The CHAIRMAN: We are driving at this: we are taking for granted that 
there is a certain amount of rate fixing between the liners engaged in the 
North Atlantic trade. — 

Hon. Mr. Srevens: We know that. . 

The CuatrrmMan: We know that; we took that as a basis for our proceed- 
ing. Now, we say to these centlemen, “that being admitted, we feel it is for 
u to poely the alee that you are making on the Canadian people. for 
a ae eae ioe (Mr. David Young.] 
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transportation services, which you are bendering to theme Kei: 
with more or less alacrity—perhaps rather less than more-—assumed th 


placed expert gentlemen of shipping experience and actuarial experts Anne me 
box for the purpose of justifying their charges. I see Mr. Montgomery shaking 


his head in a negative fashion, but that is what I gathered we were doing. — 


By Mr. Duff: | 

Q. In making up these statements, did’ you go over the books of the 
different lines? How, for instance, did you arrive at the cost of port charges; 
how did you get that?—A. I explained yesterday how we had built up this 
statement. ‘These various items are the actual expenses of these natures, which 
are shown by the records of the individual companies owning these boats. . 

Q. You just took the figures supplied you by the different lines?—A. After © 
satisfactorily satisfying myself that they were correct. 

Q. How did you do that?—A. In some cases by actually auditing or 
examining the voyage accounts; in other cases by having our London office 
make an audit of the voyage accounts. 

Q. How long did your people take in getting this information?—A. I 
think we started that about a month ago, was it not, Mr. Montgomery? About 
a month ago, I think. 

Q. It would be pretty hard to get all this information and go over all 
these accounts for two years; ina month?—A. Yes. 

Q. I think you will admit that all you did was take the figures supplied 
you by the different companies?—A. No, I will not admit that. I took the 
figures that were supplied by the—the figures are naturally those supplied 
by the mdividual companies, but I did not take them with my eyes shut. 

Q. But you did not take them in the way a regular audit is conducted? 
Did you go into every individual voyage and every individual steamer and 
get these results, om did you take the figures supplied by-the different com- 
panies?—A. The figures supplied by the companies, substantiated by actual 
auditing, in some cases by our own firm, in some cases by firms of Chartered 
Accountants of international reputation in Glasgow, and in other cases by 
myself. I am perfectly willing to subscribe to that statement, as I said 
vesterday. 

@. That is. actual earnings and actual expenses?—A. Yes. 

Q. The actual freight earnings and the actual operating expenses?—A. In 
respect of these voyages, yes. 

Q. How did you figure up your items for profit or loss before making 
provision for: lay-ups? How did you make that up?—A. By taking $6,360,000 
of earnings, from $6,809,000 of expenses, we arrived at a figure of a loss of i 
$449 000. It is Just an arithmetical deduction. 

Q. That depreciation of $860,000; how did you make thet up?—A. It is. 
in the records yesterday. m 

The CHAatRMAN: Mr. Duff was not here Be ne You might go ahead. 
and explain. , | 

The Wrrness The depreciation shown on this statement is calculated 
at the rate of four per cent per annum on the original cost of each steamer, 
calculated for the actual number of days in each voyage, the days operated in” 
each voyage. In other words, if a steamer was operated for 200 days in one 
year, she was charged with 200/365ths of one year’s depreciation at four per cent 
of the original cost. We took that basis of four per cent of the original cost, 
because that is the basis adopted by the British Inland Revenue, in their income 
tax department in London, in connection with steamship companies. 

Q@. And that totalled $866, 000?—A. For 1923,. yes. 
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S wages: aes port Cees for’ aance: during 
he ners are laying in port, and which are not 
) cluded in the voyage . Any expenses for any lay-up of over one month 
are not in this statement at. all. "That j is what I say, that is before providing 
for these expenses. _ 
 Q. Should that not be in? A. It would merely increase the loss. 
Q. We want the exact loss or profit, as the case may be. It is not a correct 
statement, then, of the actual loss or profit made during the year, is 1 it?—A. It 
Pus a correct statement up to that. point; it is what it says. 

- Q. You do not include any expenses for over thirty Uae meer We 
ne not say that; we say we have left them out. 

Q. But you should include them, the Captain and the officers are being 
paid, and the engineers; should that not be included in their total expenses? 
—A. It might be included, but I do not think the statement is spoiled by its 
exclusion. | 

~ Q. Not when you show a loss, no; it makes your loss less to leave it out 
—A. I did not quite get that. 3 

Q. Then it does not show your actual loss, if you have left out all the 
expenses after thirty days. If a ship was laid up 45 days it means that 15 
days’ loss was not included in this item of $1,600,000?—A. The largest part 
of expenses during the lay-up period is depreciation. 

Q. Not at all. It does not depreciate very much when it is laid up?— 
A. I am told by ship-owners that it does depreciate when it is laid up OF 
course, I am not an expert shipowner. 

Mr. Durr: It seems to me you miss something here that is very vital here 
to this whole statement. 


The CHatrMAN: What is your opinion of Mr. Duff’s observation? 
The Wirness: That the lay-up expense is not included? 


ne bue Mire Dull: 
Q. Yes?—A. I don’t think it makes any material difference in the value of 
this statement at all. 
Q. But it does not show the actual state of affairs?—A. These figures show 
exactly what they are represented to be, and they are described very minutely 


by “Profit or Loss Before Charging Pre ation and Making Provision for 
_ Extended Lay-ups.” 


Mr. Durr: But if the lay-up is more than 30 days— 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The lay-up extended over 30 days. 
The Cuairman: That is what Mr. Duff says. 


Mr Durr dt iss not) 3 correct and definite statement of the actual 
‘earnings. 


My. Montcomery, K.C.: It is correct. for what it shows. 

Mr. Durr: It may not show anything. It may as well be a blank sheet 
of paper. It does not show the operating expenses for the whole year. 

_ Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: It is correct for what it shows. He is careful 


to point that out in both notes. You will find a similar note down below, 
which calls your attention to that. 


Mr. Durr: I do not think you should object to what I am trying to get 
from the witness. : , 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: No, I think you are right. 

The CHarrMaNn: Does anybody else wish to address the Chair? 

ee [Mr. David Young.] 


; 


PP 


g1—23 


oO am erie val Tt ey Vy ibert: 
Young, that every line made a loss in 1923. You are at liberty nO | : uf 
- question.—A. T have my papers kind of mixed up. I will find that in a min te. 

For 1923? co 

Q: Yes—A. For 1923 each of the three lines embudicn in the sateen ae 
Exhibit: 35, operating thirty-one boats, made losses before charging deprecia- 
tion. 

Q@. Of course made bigger losses after depreciation? Whether before or 
after, they made losses?—A. Yes. oe 


By the Chairman: ee 

Q. What about 1924? : ae ie 

SY By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | ao 
@. In 1924, the Chairman asks. 


By Mr. Rinfret: 
Q@. May I ask on what the witness relies for that statement?—A. On the 
same information that I made the statement, Exhibit 35, from and substan- 
‘taated by myself and my firm. : | ee 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: oe) 
Q. It was just to clear up the one point. The amount of the losses ae 
vary as between companies?—A. Yes, they are not constant. . 
Q. And in 1924?—-A. In 1924 we had more groups. One company— mie 
Q. Is there any single company that made a profit after depreciation? ee 
——A. After charging depreciation, no. ue 
Q. Before charging depreciation?—A. Before charging depreciation one ot nee 
the companies Showed a loss, the others showed profits. a 
Q. Small profits. That is only in the general result as you have it here. i 
in Exinbit 30.—A. These figures are the ones I am mentioning now. pd 
Q. The individual lines worked out in accordance with the general lines 
as show herer> A. Y es. 7 
Q. You were asked the question, to make a number of assumptions such 
as Voyages per year, twenty-three in one year being 4.8. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Those were not assumptions. 
Mr. Montcomemry, K.C.: Yes, they are. 


By Mr. Montgomery, Tae 
Q. Do those several assumptions you were asked to make mean anything ~ 
in connection with the figures?—A. They are purely arithmetical calculations. 


Mr. Symrineton, K.C.: But not arithrhetical assumptions. — 1 ae 
Mi Dorn: ‘That hears out what I’said. en 


By Mr. Duff: | ae 
ae A one Young, are these three lines freight lines or freight and passenger? Lay 
| Q. Both—A. Every boat taken into consideration in this statement is a 
cargo boat. 
Q. A cargo liner?—A. A cargo liner. 
Q. Not a passenger?—A. Not a tramp either. : ne 
Q. Any passenger? They are sort of mixed—A. Cargo boat. There are 
no passenger boat’s figures reflected here at all. aa 
— Q. General cargo boats?—A. Yes. 
[Mr. David Young.] 


e ilar tement was “not ae up for Saeenaes steamers 
s that in the first eee 1923, all the passenger steamers which we could 
ve included belonged to one particular line. For 1924, that was practically 
the same case, but with the exception of about three or four additional passenger 


the earnings would consist of so much from passenger revenue and so much 


operating that voyage. It would be impossible to show how much of the expense 
belonged against freight revenue and how much expense against passenger 
revenue and therefore, any conclusion shown by such a statement would not 
be conclusive. It would be difficult to apportion the loss, whether it was attri- 
butable to passenger or freight or partly to one or the other. 

Q. That applies to this statement?—-A. No, this statement is cargo. 


i" Me cencer boats as well as cargo boats?—A. Some of them have. 


. the amount charged for the passenger service, for general management, In 
Bh ie I have in mind 10 per cent of General expense is apportioned Cargo Boats. 
-  Q. Did you make this statement or did the book-keepers or auditors?—A. 
Made, I think, by the book-keepers or accountants of the line and verified 
by us. 

- Q. That is, $270,000 is only’ a proportion?—A. Part of that $270,000 
belonged to this particular line. It is part of the general expenses of the 
_ particular line and a small part of the amount shown as general expense in this 
statement and that amount is an amount fairly chargeable against the operations 
of freight boats alone. 


pe Mr. Montoomery, K.C.: I would like to let the Committee know we are 
anxious to give them ‘all the information we can get and also put it at the 
disposition of my friend. 

~ Hon. Mr. Stncrair: It seems there is only one way to arrive at anything 
_ and that is to get definite information from the different lines. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: We have some information to put in, one or two 
i things that were left out of the Questionnaire in the first instance. 


The CHatrMAN: Should we discharge Mr. Young? 
Hon. Mr. Stncuatr: He can always come back from Montreal. 


(Witness retires.) 


The Cuatrman: You have some other exhibits to put ir, Mr. Montgomery? 


Hon. Mr. Sincuair: Do the steamship companies object to giving informa- 
tion? 


Efi 
ie 


Peo) The Crarrman: Except in camera. They do not want to give it in 
Epublic: ” a 
« Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: As regards questions 1, 2 and 3, names of the com- 


panies, names of officers and names of their representatives in Canada, I can 
now substitute an exhibit which | is eu as to all the information. There 


{Mr. David Young] 


from freight revenue and the expenses would be combined, the expense of — 


> Q. In the general management expense I presume that these lines ae 


steamers. The main difficulty in presenting a statement like that would be that _ 


2 


ea Q. How do you arrive at the amount?—A. In the case of the amu the. 
amount charged to the cargo, for the freight service, is very small, compared to 
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they are all to be found on record there. A crete was . filed in Gieg of Shed : 
agreements, and I promised to procure and put in a copy of the actual state- 8 


ment that was filed at Washington.” I now have it and produce it. 


As to 14 and 15 which is correspondence, I do not know whether my friend ; 
wishes to put that in to the record holus bolus. There is a tremendous amount. — 


I think we could probably go over it and agree on anything that should go in. 
I have the correspondence here and you can go over it. 

Sir Henry Drayron: Correspondence about what? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Question 14 called for correspondence bere 
Canadian members and 15 called for correspondence and telegrams— 

Sir Henry Draytron:.I think that had better stand for action between 
you and Mr. Symington. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: My friend asked for the names of any other 
conferences to which any member of any North American conference belonged. 
We have that compiled for him. 

22—list of boats operated, and so on, with the agents, which I file with 
the exception of the write-offs from the original cost which will be taken off 
later on. It gives you all the information you are asking for and the year 
when filed, and so on. 

Mr. Symineron, K. C.: Question 22 is complete except with respect to 
original cost, depreciation and present value. 

Mr. Montrcomery, K.C.: I think that covers pretty nearly vere 

The CuatrmMan: Mr. Symington, the Honourable Mr. Sinclair asks me 
whether the list of boats owned or operated by each of the conferences was 
dead weight available for carrying and whether it should not be published. 
We would not want to have it read. But he is inquiring as to whether it 
should not be put in as an exhibit. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Read into the record? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It is put in as an exhibit. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Why not put it all in? 

The CHatrMan: I would like to have Counsel’s views. What is your 
feeling, Mr. Sinclair? . 

Hon Mr. Sincuair: Do you think that is useful? 
Mr. Symineoton, K. C.: I have not considered it. 
The CuatrMANn: I will order that printed. 
Exurtpit No. 22: List of Boats, etc., printed as appendix 
‘The CHairMAN: Now gentlemen has everything been produced? 
Mr. Symineton, K. C.: That is all my friend says he has. 
- Mr. Monteomery, K. C.: I think that is all that is called for. 


The Cuarmman: How can we usefully proceed? Mr. Montgomery, have we 


a witness we can proceed with now? 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I think this is about as far as we can go, Mr. 
Chairman. We have heen asked to file all this information, and we have done 
our best to comply with it. At your request we produced Mr. Cleminson, and 
I am quite at a loss to know what further we can do. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I can quite easily suggest. to my learned friend 


what he can do. He has Mr. Marlow, and he has other people here who know | 
of the workings of this Conference; he can go to work and tell the committee 


exactly what the Conference does and how it does it. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Well, you have Mr. Doherty here. 
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d al times Pre he Sede of Mr. Young 
e. nd answer sale an could not answer. 


3 Me ego uy ss KOs So. 


~The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Symington, did you make any note of certain matters: 
which Mr. Young did not think himself quite competent to give evidence upon? 


Mr. Symrineton: Yes, Mr. Chairman; he said that certain representatives 
were here from England who had furnished him with this material or would 
~ furnish it. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That material will be given access to, I hope, and 
that of course will speak better than anything else can. The figures will be 
right there, and you will have them. 

oe The'CHairMAn: What do you think if we should take Mr. Marlow, of the 
|  C.P.R., and ask him how it works out in Montreal? 7 
a By Mr. Duff: 

; Q. Mr. Young, how did you make up this amount for depreciation of so 
much per ton per ship; how did you figure it out at the time?—A. The amount 
of $866,000 shown as depreciation in the year 1923 is calculated at the rate of 
four per cent per annum on the original cost of each steamer, for the number 
# of days operated. 
ee Q. How did you check up that original cost?—A. The original cost is a 
!. matter of record. 

i  Q. I beg your pardon.—A. It is a matter of record. 

Q. But how is the cost figured, how much per ton?—A. It is not figured on 
_ per ton, it is the actual cost of building the steamers. | 

oe Q. T want to try and get at how you calculated it. There are 31 steamers 

i.) in 1923, and there is a depreciation of $866,000; what is that per ton?—A. [ 

B. <don't know. 

> * 1 mean. for those 31 steamers?—A. I don’t know how much that ts 

- + per ton. 

. wae), You.do not know that?—A. No, sir, the depreciation is not calculable 

fm. - per ton. 

ae Q. Why not?—A. Because it is an actual charge based on the cost of the 
assets. 

| Q. Precisely, but is not the cost based on the tonnage of each ship?—A. I 
don’t know; I never bought a ship. 

Q. But you are giving us figures in regard to ships, and as an auditor 
you should have that information?—-A. The figures are there for the cost of the 
SEP it is the total of the various amounts paid for each of these 31 ships. 

Q. I admit that, but what I am trying 7 find out is whether four per cent 
is at $250 a ton or $50 a ton?—A. No, it is four per cent of the actual cost. 

Q. What I am trying to arrive at is, how much these ships would oe 
per ton?—A. I could not say. 

Q. We ought to have that information, because this statement is not. suffi- 
‘cient for our purposes; it should be shown how that amount of $866,000 is 
made up at four per cent?—A, It is made up at four per cent on the cost; that 
amount is not based on tonnage at all. It may have some relation to tonnage, 
but I do not know just what the relation would be. 

AR Q. What I would like to know is, how much are these ships put on the 
books as to value, because you arrive at that four per cent depreciation on 
value?—A. We had the cost per ship, not the value per ton. 

The Cuairman: It would bé a question of arithmetic but outside of what 
the depreciation would be over, you had the cost of the ship at so much per 


ton if vou pe a 1,000-ton ship and pay $1,000,000 or $100,000 for it, you 
ki ; [Mr. David Young.] 


divide the tonnage int 
gives you the price per ton. itever price p : 
weight ton, it would give you the cost, in 1 per deadweight 
boat. EN ae | 
By Mr. Duge mu 
Q. What I am trying to find out is, whether this doom aa is. excess e 
or otherwise, according to the value per ton of these ships?—A. if have told 
you how it is made up. 
“Mr. Symineton, K.C.: We will have to get the tonnage of everything, a 
suppose? 
Mr. Durr: Avjsoinialy: 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Some may have been retired at 25 years old and 
have no depreciation. , | We 


ay 


By Sir Eugene ‘Fiset: 
Q. You have not that information yet?—A. No sir. 
Sir Henry Drayron: You gave a direction, Mr. Chairman last time we an 
met, that the officials of the Canadian Merchant Marine were to be-here. IMiray iss 
Doherty is here, and I want to. call him in connection with matters that are 


already worked out and are ready for this Committee, and I move that he be. : 
called as a witness. a 


The Cuatrman: I asked that Mr. Marlow should be the next witness, ane 
Sir Henry Drayton moves that Mr. Doherty be the next witness. I do not 
know whether I should put it to the Committee whether they shall follow my 
desires or the desires of Sir Henry Drayton..... : 


Sir Hunry Drayton: Before giving way, I would like to have some channel ie 
of knowing whether we are going to get downto brass tacks by calling Mr, | 
Doherty. : e on 

‘The CHairMAN: It is quite proper and fitting that the Canadian Govern- 

ment Merchant Marine’s Voyage Accounts should be produced before this Co Nas 
mittee. Aare 

Sir Henry Drayton: I am not even asking for that, Mr. Chairman. I ate 
taking the public figures which they thought they could make public without — 
injury to their business. -Sir Henry Thornton is always careful and properly | 
so, not to give details which will injure his business. But here we have the defi- — 


nite figures without the Voyage Accounts, and I am assuming that they are 
te'ling the truth and that they. are alre ady published. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: They are already published. ‘ 


| : The Cuatrman: They are published, and we have them in the record Br the 
: findings of the Select Committee on Railways and Shipping. si ! 
Sir, Henry Drayton: If the Committee is content to take that, Iam satis- 
fied. - on Me oe 
The CHARMAN: I am ‘willing that Mr. Doherty should be examimed on 
these figures. I think the other Committee is meeting to-morrow also, and if 
‘Sir Henry and the Committee desire, I will ask Mr. a tas to tek in attendance 
‘before us to-morrow. 
| Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The eere tary uncer instructions, Bib last ohne 
for certain Voyage Accounts, as I understood the instructions of the Committee. 
The Cuarrman: That is, quite right. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: They did not get the letter, as ey were in the Rail-— 
way Committee this morning. I saw them at noon, and I understood that they 
were going back to Montreal because of that letter, in ree to BroRare sy 


information which was esked for. 
~ [Mr. David Young.] 


‘the. ‘ommittee has its drabagke, but we 
e Government. I take this position, Mr. 

; ‘1s here representing | the Government; he said so 
feet, 1 oe not moe to do anything 1 in the world which is going to expose the 
vnadian Merchant Marine to giving particulars of their business which might 


have already been made public, and I should have thought that was a reason- 
able and a proper thing to do. | 

~The Cuarrman: I think it is, and I am going to ask them to be here for 
G. purpose of being examined on these accounts which have already been me 
duced. 
Sir Henry Drayton: I do not want to have it said that I demanded some- 
_ thing from the Canadian Merchant Marine or the Government Counsel or any- 

ie aeey, else which would not be fair from a competitive standpoint. 


. Bhan Marine will not be expected before this Committee to put forward Voyage 
~ Accounts except on the same basis as the other lines are going to give their 
_ Voyage Accounts, and with your permission, Sir Henry, we will proceed with the 
- examination of Mr. Marlow. 

| Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: If it is equally convenient to the Committee, if it 
- is Conference stuff you want to take up, I thought perhaps you had had enough 
of the general material. Col. Gear is the witness who was prepared to answer 
- that, and if you do not call Mr. Cleminson, I would suggest if you wish, that 
ie Col. Gear be called now. 

__, The Cuairman: We want to find out just how this organization works. 


a Mr. Montcommry, K.C.: We have Col. Gear, the senior member from the 
beginning, who was there long before Mr. Marlow. 


The CuarrMan: All right, Mr. Marlow will give place to Col. Gear, 


Col. Wizi1aM I. Guar, recalled. 

: The CHatrman: Col. Gear, you will be examined on the oath you have 
: already taken; you may sit down or stand up, just as you please. 

By Mr. Atwater: 


Q. Col. Gear, you have been already sworn?—A. Yes. 
-Q. Will you explain to the Committee your connection with tle Shipping 


y ab 


ship people. You might state first your connection with the shipping industry. 
oh. Will I read this document? 


oe position in the shipping world? Apparently you have a good deal of 


Donaldson Line, the Donaldson Line, the Thompson Line, also the Cairn Line 
of Steamships, Limited, commonly known as the Cairn Line. 
: —Q How mei have you been connected with the Supping business, Colonel 


mship lines operating particularly in the North Atlantic?—A. Yes, con- 
te with the North Atlantic TTAB BY poarerence and also the passenger con- 


[Col. William I.$ Gear.] 


in the slightest degree hurt them from a competitive standpoint; all I want to. 
do is to discuss with them and ascertain, if I can, the truth of the figures which 


uthority and knowledge in connection with that-—A. I am Vice-President of 
he Robert Reford Company, Limited, agents for the Cunard Line, the Anchor- | 


Q. Have you “knowledge. of the existence of any conference between the 


The Cuamman: My ruling would be ‘that the Canadian Government Mer- 


~ 


- Federation or firms, and with any Conference that exists between the steam- 


-Q. No, not now. - I want your qualifications to speak; first of all, what is. : 
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Q. Now, speaking with regard to the North Atlantic freight conference, — 
can you give us any information about that?—A. This freight conference— 
Q. Have you any statement to that effect? Will you just let the committee 
have it?—A. —was formed in 1902. Prior to 1900 we had been having a rate — 
war, and it was considered advisable by shippers as well as the steamship com-_ 
panies, that it would be better if we had some stability in rates. I was per- 
sonally appealed to by some of the shippers to quote rates which would be 
firm for a period, instead of having the continual fluctuations that’ took place 
from day to day, and which was more or less a nuisance to them in making: 
their various quotations. ’ 

Q. Would you emphasize that date again, Colonel, please?—A. Prior to 
the year 1900. | | 

Q. Did you say you were appealed to by the shippers?—A. By some ship- 
pers, to give— 

Q. That is the exporters, the people using your lines? Yes, go on—A. 
This war of rates was so keen that many of the lines that came to Montreal 
were either absorbed by stronger combinations or some of them gave up the 
ghost altogether, while others left the trade, gave it up. I do not mention the 
lines; they must be very prominent in your minds. 

Q. What lines were those, Colonel?—A. The old Canada Shipping Com- 
pany, the Beaver Line. 


By the Chairman: 
@. These are the ones that were absorbed?—A. Yes, sir. The old Beaver 
Line was absorbed by Elder-Dempster, and they later by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. The Ross and the Temperley Lines, I suppose you might say, failed 
in the trade. : 
@. The* Ross Line and what else?—-A. The Temperley Line. 


By Mo” Atwater. IG 3c 

Q. That is, they did not succeed?—A. They did not succeed. 

@. About what period was that?—A. I have not the dates. 

Q. Prior to about what time?—A. Prior to 1900. : 

Q. All right, go on—A. We have the Dominion Line joined up with the 
White Star, and we have of course the Allan Line that was taken over by the 
Canadian Pacific, and we had other lines that left the St. Lawrence altogether, 
such as the Johnston Line, the Crown Line, the Direct Line, and others. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. May I just interject this question? These lines, the Beaver Line, the 
Tilder-Dempster Line, were finally absorbed by the C.P.R.; the Dominion went 
in with th® White Star; did the ships leave the trade or did the ownership or 
its association merely change?—A. The association changed. 

Q. The ships stayed on in the trade?—A. Most of them. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. At that point, which were the ships which went out of the trade?—A. 
Vessels belonging to the Ross Line left the trade; steamers in the Temperley — 
Line left the trade; the Johnston Line left the trade, and so on. 


By the Chairman: ; 

Q. Was that some time before 1900?—A. Just shortly before 1900. 
By Mr. Atwater, K.C.: : . 

Q. Will you go on, Colonel, please?—-A. The trading conditions and the 


cost. of operation— 
[Col: Wiliam I. Gnrar.] 


some ae Bi the aa ce ee not Woes 
The Witness: The Ross Line and the BODY Line gave up the sine 


3 The CHatrman: “Left the trade” and “gave up the ghost” are syn- 

- onomous shipping terms, then, are they? 

Sir Henry Drayton: No, some of them just stopped the St. Lawrence 
route. 

-. The Wrirness: After a more than ordinary period of unsettled conditions, 
and with the view of meeting the exporter, firm rates were agreed to on some 
commodities, and on these particular lines peace for a time prevailed. This 
was so satisfactory to all concerned that a more extended list was added, in 

ie consultation with representatives from New York and other U.S. ports, but 
it was not until March, 1902, that the North Atlantic Freight Conference was. 

formed, and extended in 1904. This is an association of all lines, including the 
United States Shipping Board, trading regularly between the North American 
and United Kingdom ports. The object of this association is to discuss rates 
and other matters from time to time, and to make such alterations in the 
freight tariff as may be required by existing conditions. ‘The lines may meet 
at any port at which there is a conference member, but as a matter of mutual 
convenience and because it is the most central location, meetings are usually, 
though not always, held in New York and Montreal. The rates as agreed upon — 

_ are made effective for a certain period, subject to individual notice of change. 

The CuairMAn: Mr. Atwater, would you mind if I interjected a question 
here and there? 


Mr. ATWATER, KC.: Not at all. 


By the Chairman: 


—  Q. About how often do they meet at these meeting places in New York 
and Montreal?—-A. They meet once a month. 
Q. Is it Tuesday that they. meet?—A. Is it Tuesday or Wednesday? The 
first Wednesday of every month, I think. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Those are the regular meetings. There are some 
special meetings, are ‘there not?’ 


The Witnsss:. Yes. | 
i Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: You have them all; you have our complete 
minutes. 
pM: SyYMINGTON, K.C.: I have not read them all through yet, but thers 
seems to have been lots of special meetings. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Colonel Gear, one of the objects of these meetings is to fix rates. Do 
you confer with the shippers at all before you fix the rates?—A. Sometimes we 
do. \ 

Q. Out of ten meetings for rate fixing purposes, at how many of these as 
a rule would you invite shippers to assist?—-A. At none of the regular meetings. 

Q. At none of the regular meetings?—-A. No. We meet them frequently 
at our local localities. | 


By Mr. Se wenigion: mC 


Q. As a liner committee or as individuals?—A. Liner committees meet them. 
Q. Because, from the minutes which I have seen, they were. instructed 
that that was a matter for each line to take up. That is, that the shipper was 


to take it up with each line—A. Naturally the outside committees would not 
[Col. William I. Gear.] 


/ 


& 


o by lines who have joined of their own free will and can always withdraw by 


each giving the services it considers necessary to meet its particular trade and | 


No sir. 
By the Chairman: 


| sometimes hee. At least anee. 


By Mr. Duff: : Be 
. Q. How do you arrive at the rates, Colonel; how do you proceed to fix 
them, and decide whether to lower or paise them?—A. We take the matter into 
consideration and finally adjust them to the best of our ability. 


@. Can you give us some details as to how you arrive at them?—A. Not 
more than that. 


By the Charman: 4 


@. Colonel, what mental processes do you go through in arriving at- thee y 
idea, say, that the rates should be raised?—A. If you will allow me to go on—. 
£0. If you do not mind, sir; I asked permission of your’ een to ke 
a question, and perhaps you will try to answer me. ie 
Sir Henry Drayton: If it is there in writing, ‘perhaps we will get it. in 
a shorter form. Ae 
Mr. Atwater, K.C.: When you asked permission, sir, to interject a ‘qd. % 
I, of course, had not the slightest objection to your doing so, but this has ea 
developed into a sort of cross-examination of the witness before he has had — 
time to develop his evidence. ; 
: The CHAIRMAN: Very well; I will therefore not take dens undue advantage. : 


Mr. Atwater, K.C.: | Sbald very respectfully submit that he be allowed 
to continue, and then I am sure he will be very glad to answer questions after-_ 
wards, — I think that is the logical way and one which will probably save your 
time, | have not the least objection to any questions you may wish to ask. ie : 
ae) The Witness: The rates as agreed upon are made effective for a certain’ 2 

| period ey 


By Mr. Atwater, K-C.: 


Q. If you would rather sit down, the statement is Ls aieadt at lengthy, ae 
J am sure no one would mind?—A. i think the committee will hear me better 
if I stand up. The rates as agreed upon are made effective for a certain period, 
subject to individual notice of Danse. One of the objects of the conference i is to 
prevent a new rate being quoted by a line without all lines being aware of it, 
and having the opportunity of making the same rate to their clients. Any fair- 
minded man will see that without this provision the lines in the trade have no 
protection against the absolute demoralization of rates that we had periodically, 
prior to 1902, with consequent reduction in service, and probably elimination oi 
_all but the strongest lines. The conference as at present constituted is formed. 


serving two weeks’ notice, if such action should be considered necessary. — 
i The Conference has no control whatsoever over the sailings of any line; | 
each line can add to or reduce its sailings without even notifving the Conference, | 


the demands of its clients. _ 
A remark has been made by a, He eee in the House to the et that: 


“One of the operations of the combine is that if any ‘Line withdra 
from 1h, 1b awa Rene attempt to undertake to put, that Linc 
completely out of business” 
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not know where got thos impressions. As stated, the members of the 
erence have. joined of their own free will, they can Jeave whenever they 
h, and I do not know of any instance, where, because a Line left the Confer- 
“ence, ‘it was. subject to-a killing’ competition. The Conference is in no measure 
pate 8 combine, as is generally understood by the word. At no time have the 
Pa Vanes, ‘used the Conference to force unreasonable rates up beyond a paying 
level, or undertaken to pay rebates for support, or in any way bid for business, 
ey “except by service and by it alone. The Lines realizing that their stability in 
the trade was to encourage shipments of products to the greatest possible 
extent, they felt and still feel, that to have strangled any trade by going to 

- such an extreme, would only have prevented the development of their mutual 
interests. The object in the members’ minds was to weigh fully the question 
submitted to them and whenever possible meet the exporters as far as could be 
-. done in justice to the steamers’ interests, and we intend to show by our trading 
results, war years excluded, on account of vessels being under Government 
i control, that the steamers earnings were never excessive. It may be stated 
here that the United Kingdom Conference does not directly or indirectly or 
‘in any way interfere with the making of Eastbound rates by the North Atlantic 
Freight Conference, the rates being made to equitably permit steamers to pay 
expenses and the manufacturer or producer to export. Furthermore in the 
list of Eastbound rates promulgated by the North Atlantic Conference, no 
rate or agreement is made in respect to grain, flour or cattle, these rates being 
absolutely open. 

_ Mr. Symineron, K.C.: That is important, if true. 

Mr. Arwater, K.C.: It is absolutely true. 


The Witness: The advantages which accrue to Canadian exporters through 
the operation af the Conference system may be summarized as follows: 


(1) Regularity of service resulting in the following advantages :— 


(a) Opportunities for shipping are increased. 

(6) Fixed dates of sailing at regular intervals enabling shippers to 
work with smaller stocks than they otherwise could, thus reducing risks. 
ies as well as storage and interest charges. 

Bol (c) Make unnecessary the engaging of cargo space considerably in 
ay advance. 

ie | (d) Merchants are enabled to make forward contracts for delivery 
Bau of goods at a definite date. - 


(2) Greater security given to capital invested in the steamship business: 


Because of this greater security shipowners are enabled to supply an 
adequate number of vessels of a higher class and of greater speed and 
fa provided with every modern facility for the development of the trade. 
ie To many merchants, the adaptability of the service to the requirements 
aan of trade is highly essential because of the nature of their exports and 
ie imports, the following advantages are to be gained under this heading— 


. Mr. Atwater, K.C.: Colonel Gear, you might enumerate for the sake of 
‘the convenience and reference of the Committee and ourselves, if you will, the 
~ headings Be A Cee mae A! of sour: sub- headings, so they will 
| not read along in solid type, but be easier to follow. 
The Cuarrman: Mr. Atwater, my attention has been drawn by one of ihe 
members of the Committee to the fact that what the Colonel is now placing 
before us is very much a repetition of the reply of the steamship lines. I was 
wondering whether our time is usefully employed in having the Colonel read to 
us wet is already before us in printed form. 
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Mr. ATWATER, KC: 
has occurred to me. As I Ndr it, ‘when this ae was introduc 
House—as far as we could follow from the debates which took place in 
House—it was very generally criticized. There were a great many members 
and others who were attacking it, and questioning some of the statements in it. 
Now, the Colonel’s evidence, which he is giving here, is that of a man very com- 
petent to speak, being thoroughly aware of all the facts, and he is giving his 
statement under oath as his personal evidence and is proving what was con- — 
tained in this pamphlet, which was the reply of the steamship companies. He 
is putting the facts into evidence, and is swearing to those facts, some of which — 
were mentioned in this reply, and I would wish that his evidence should appear = 
in the form, of a deposition, and be spread upon the record in that way. Other-— 
wise, this reply of the steamship companies was nothing but an unofficial reply, — 
in a way, and even its authenticity was questioned. It was, in fact, brought up 
that it was never signed by any of the companies; I think it was the Prime ~ 
Minister who said it was never signed. fic 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Is the Colonel the author of that statement? 
Mr. Arwater, K.C.: No, he is not the author. | 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: It is full of opinions and quotations. 


Mr. Arwatrr, K.C.: If it is full of opinions, that is a matter that can be 
appreciated, but so far as the facts, to which he is speaking, are concerned, he is 
prepared to swear to them, which makes them true. 


The CuarrMan: It would be much more interesting, Mr. Atwater, if you - 
were to question the witness and bring out the facts you “wish him to bring out 
by vive voce methods. It is more interesting than to listen to a prepared state- 
ment, no matter how ably it may be written. The spoken word is much stronger - 
and more interesting than the written. 

Mr. Atwater, K.C.: If I thought I could add anything to the readability 
—if I may use the word of the deposition, by interjecting a question here and 
there, I would do so, but this statement, as prepared by the Colonel, is very 
-full and complete and I thought it was unnecessary to burden the record with ©. 
unnecessary questions. Still, I shall be most happy to lead him as far as may ie 
be necessary, if you wish me to do so. 


The CratrMAn: It really would be more satisfactory, I think, if you dag 


Sir Henry Drayton: Are we not really more concerned with that than 
with anything else, which would be the more brief way. If the witness can go 
along quickly, let him get along. | 

Mr. Atwater, K.C.: I think the briefest way would be to allow the witness _ 
to continue his statement as already prepared, and which contains a lot of — 
the information you asked for. 

The. CHatrMAN: If it is the desire of the committee that the ee Pe 
-should go on, let it go on. eee 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: May I ask whether this is the Colonel’s own com-— a a 
position or whether it was prepared for him by somebody else? an 

Mr. Atwater, K.C.: The Colonel is quite prepared to testify under oat 
as to such of it as is facts. ‘ 

Mr. SYMINGTON, K.C.: He prepared this but not the reply. 

Mr. ATWATER, KC: ‘Not swearing to the reply. He wilt at necessary, 
to such of it as he ‘knows of but-he is swearing to his statement. ‘Will you con- 
tinue please, Colonel? 


[Col. William I. Gear.] 
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eli ered in better ibs vie with areater despatch 
gla a Tee nees premiums are reduced owing to the pees class of 
“vessels employed; 

-(c) Loss of See on the cargo while in transit. is reduced ; 

Ge Shippers are relieved of anxiety as to the class of vessels by 
which their freights will be shipped. 


i's. Stability of Rates over long periods of time. 


(a) Removes the inconvenience which would exist if merchants and 
>» shippers were obliged to make quotations on nearly every consignment. 
_. A uniform selling price in foreign markets is considered highly essential _ 
‘by merchants. Moreover lines seek to give reasonable notice of alteration 

in rates. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. This is an exact copy of the reply, of course?—-A. Without putting it 
“into the Minutes I would lke to say it is not all exact. 


(b) Reduce complaints from buyers abroad. During periods of com- 
petition, complaints come from foreign buyers if sales to them do not 
happen to be on the lowest basis of cost and freight. 

(c) Enables shippers and merchants to calculate laid-down - ce 
and sell goods for future delivery. 
~ _{(d) During periods of rate cutting buyers abroad buy from hangs 
to-mouth because they never know what the goods will cost them by the 
time they are received. 

(e) It is to the interest of the lines not to charge rates detrimental 
to the development of traffic. Shipowners depend for success on the 
good-will of shippers, and to build up business they must establish rates 
Pehieh will enable their clients to successfully compete. | 

(f) If the rates charged by the regular lines should exceed or even 
approximate the chartered rate for tramp steamers shippers can protect 
themselves by the employment of tramps for the transportation of their 
shipments. 

4. Uniform Freight Rates secured to all Merchants. 
- Uniform rates protect the small against the large shipper. A mer- 
chant shipping one ton of butter or any other commodity will receive 
the same rate as the corporation shipping 100 tons. 


Bike _ N.Y. Governing THE CONFERENCE 


The opinion has often been expressed that New York governs the 
Conference. We deny this absolutely. We sit in New York with repre- 
sentatives from all other Atlantic ports, and I can, from personal know- 
ledge, say that the products and manufactures of Canada have always 
been jealously protected and the St. Lawrence gateway kept on an equal 
footing with any other port. But why, you ask, should New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore or even the Gulf of Mexico ports be 
considered? In reply we have to say that the export business of the 
larger part.of this continent tributary to the St. Lawrence, the Atlantic 
ee coast ports and Gulf of Mexico gateways is international. Tf you will look | 
at the map of Canada and the United States you will see two routes open a 


ko all es from interior points. 
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shipping by the St. Lawrence route, or from the United States. Atlantic 
ports, or the ports of the Gulf of Mexico. 


We all keenly compete with each other for the products of these . 


populous centres, and as an example, of the total of 152,301,579 bushels © 
of grain shipped from Montreal during the season of 1924 84,934,397 — 


bushels come from the United States and over sixty-five per cent of 


packing house products shipped from Montreal during the summer, also | 
come from the United States, most of it from Chicago. 


2nd. Ciaeen and other United States ries. have Se ae aa 


These conditions and facts are important and require to be cote a 


tinually in mind when considering the complex question of the flow of 
exports through the various Atlantic gateways. 


No DISCRIMINATION AGAINST CANADA 
It has been said in the House, and there seems to be a measure of 


belief on the part of the members in the statement that there is dis- — 


crimination in freight rates against Canadian ports, and as we, the 
Canadian members of the Conference; permit lower rates to be quoted 
from New York than from Canadian ports. 
I also absolutely deny this. There is no discrimination in the tariff, 
- we quote the same rates ‘to Liverpool, London and Glasgow, which are 
the ports mainly dealt with by the Conference, as are quoted by any 
North Atlantic port, We would not allow for a moment the existence 
of any other condition. If we did, you might, with reason, consider us 
insane. If anything we strive for ‘the reverse and at all times see that 
we are on an equal basis. 


By Mr Atwater, Keo: . 
Q. That is in the Canadian ports?—A. Yes. (Reads): 


It is true that occasionally some party may want to ship a, class = 


of cargo that is not on the tariff and the shipowner then quotes what 
he thinks would be a fair rate on the article, and it is possible that one 
of the other ports might look at that particular class of. cargo in a 


poe 


different light and quote a little lower rate, but this is one of the few — 


conditions that might arise and I think occurs but very seldom. It is, 
however, an example of what would be the demoralization in rates and 
conditions if there were no tariffs. There are goods which some of the 
lines out of Montreal will not carry at any rate, as they are considered 
extra hazardous, while other owners are prepared to accept them, or 
again, they may be refused on a passenger boat and AES on & 
freight boat. 
TRAMpPS QUOTING UNDER Linurs 


The statement has been made in the discussion in the House hee 
. tramps quote just a little under the liners, the reverse is generally thes 
case. ‘Tramps and liners are two separate traders, the tramp gives the © 
shipper an option of several ports of discharge, sometimes a very con- 
siderable range, which enables the shipper to market the cargo at the 
most advantageous point, and for this he will pay a little more than 


to the liner which vessel has but one destination and therefore but one 


market for the shipper. 


You will excuse me referring to the House so often. In Leo Hansard 
I saw this statement and I want to make a contradiction (reads) : 
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Say) AT aphasi this" felch that ihe liner 1 receives a lower 
rate than the tramp, ‘the average tramp rate last year being 11d. per. 
a quarter: of 480 Ibs. over the average of the liner. 
mer Q. That 1 is for grain?—A. For grain. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | 
Q. Are these Colonel Gear’s own calculations?—A. Yes, they are. 
ig Q. Have you got your working figures?—A. No, I have not got my work- 

De, figures but this is my statement. I would like to emphasize the point that 

_ the increased cost of running vessels is from 75 per cent to 100 per cent over 
1918, and the auditors will have to do that. 

HQ. From 75 to 100 per cent increase? 
Bo Mr. Atwater, K.C.: Compared with 1913 the increase is 75 to 100 per cent 
in freight. 
_.. ~ Mr. Symineron, K.C.: There was no increase in grain. 
© Wrrness (Reads): 


COMPLAINT OF INCREASE IN RATES 


RC ornplaint has been made of the increase in some rates, and that 
‘they are too high. Shippers complain the world over and are prone to 
claim that ocean rates prevent business but I wonder how many actually 
look into the question of the cost of running a steamer. I do not believe 
any of them have ever done so, nor do they seem inclined to believe any 
statement made by shipowners, nevertheless it is as impossible to sail 
a steamship unless the freight earned will pay expenses as it is for them 
to run their manufacturing business without a profit. 
Certain lines of goods have been picked upon to show percentages 
of increases but the steamers were carrying much of this cargo below 
y cost and of course, the percentages of advances may appear high on 
these isolated cases, but take the whole increase of 1924 compared with 
1913, and the increase is but 44 per cent, while I would like to emphasize 
the point that the increased cost of running vessels is from 75 to 100 
per cent. 
It might be enlightening to the Committee if the parties who are_ 
making these complaints were to show their balance sheets so that we 
might study them. | 


\ 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT War ConTROL OF RATES 


During the war, rates were under British Government control, which 
‘control was continued over part of 1919 when the average rate was about 
$1 per 100 pounds. 

Since that time rates have been Beil reduced to 1924 when the 
average rate was about 50 cents. 

I think you will agree that this reduction is proof that there is no 
combine. If there had been, the combine would have held for the higher 


rates. 
1921 Lerrers 


A member has been quoting from letters received in 1921. 


| By Mr. Atwater, K.C.: 
When ue say Se received in 1921, do you mean letters received — 
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out ih should be. in the Cannone if we are to arrive se any ene : 
solution.” a 


Will I give these rates? _ my 
Q. Yes, you might quote the Oa, Flour 32 cents—19 cents; butter, a 


--$1_$1. 


ye 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | 
Q. May, 1924?—A. 1924. . : 
Q. Why say May?—A. Did I say May? 


By Mr. Atwater, K.C.: 


Q. For flour 1921—2 cents. Were these the conference rates?—A. At 


that time, yes. 
nl thought flour was above?—A. It was above for the past twelve months. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Above in New York?—A. In New York. 


By Mr. Johnston: 
Q. 31 cents?—A. From 32 to 19. “ Cheese 75 to 70 cents.” 


By Mr. Atwater, K.C.: 
Q. You do not have butter?—A. No report. : 
“ Cheese 75 to 70 cents; meat 75 to 50 cents. 35 degrees or over— 


35 cents; 26 to 35 degrees—50 cents; below 25 degrees, 65 os frozen 
fish and ‘butter, $1.50.” 


I was going to submit a report of Fair oi I wise not got it with me— 
Fair Play of January 8, 1925. , 
8, 1925. 


‘Vessels’ profits are not hidden but are known, being published © 
yearly as their balance sheets are made up, so that all who desire can 
inform themselves of the liners’ earnings. I attach a report from “ Fair 


Q. You will perhaps give us wrong?—A. a refer you to Fair Play, J anuary 3 


Play,” January 8, 1925, giving profits of the leading lines over a period ae ae 


of years and it cannot be said at any time that the profits are excessive. 
So far as the Canadian trade is concerned, the trade in which we are so 
vitally interested, the Canadian Pacific Railway's statement just pub- 
lished, comments on their steamers’ low earnings. The Canadian Govern- 
ment Merchant Marine shows a very heavy loss.” | 


Mr. Atwater, K.C.: That is bad. 
WITNESS (reads): 


“The Cunard Line last: year put two of their best boats on the St. © 
Lawrence route for the summer season with the intention of continuing © 
them but they have been withdrawn on account of the very heavy loss — 
incurred, the Vice-Chairman stating that the Carona and Carmania lost 
Six thousand pounds per voyage while running between Liverpool and 
Quebec during 1924.” te 


The CHAIRMAN: The witness now is reading a newspaper. clipping i is it? ue 
Mr. ATWATER, KG." No, he is making a statement. He has not the clipping 
/ here and he is making. a statement about the Cunard Line during their Qglig 


tions last year. 
[Col. William I. Gear.] 
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, Yo ey 7 auld it is hast we Prectdans aad 
Sir Henry DRAYTON: I suppose he knows the boats ran last vear. 
_ Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: Yes. 

Mr. Atwater, 1c The Robert Reford Compan | is Agent for the boats. 


i Mr. SyMINcTON, K.C.: The point is, Mr. Atwater, he read it. The President 
_ said so. 


By Mr. Atwater, K.C.: 


ae Q. Is that. within your personal knowledge?—A. I know they fade a loss | 
and I have the figures as given by the Vice-Chairman. | 
| Q. Your information comes from the Vice-Chairman?—A. Yes. 


“Someone has aptly said that “Ocean shipping remains the set 
highly complicated business on earth, being open to all.” Complicated as 
it is, involving as it does in its embrace nearly every known business 
calling, and the economical condition of each affects the vessel. High 
wages, cost of material and supplies in any branch of commerce, have 
their effect on the earnings and consequently on the freight rates. | 

We learned a few days ago of the Furness Line giving an order to 
German shipbuilders on account of cheap construction. This is owing to. 
lower wages’ and cost of material. One reason for the lower material 
cost it is reported, is the lower coal cost in Germany than in England, 
although other important factors had a large bearing on the situation. 
| As our boats are English, Scotch or Irish built we have to pay for 
ra it in higher freight rates. ‘Building is not the only item, as cost of coal 

é and wages go into the cost of every requirement of a vessel in its building 
and working expenses. Wages ashore, which have increased from 1914 
to 1924 as follows: : 


Mongvshoremenwr gin oa So 106 per cent ” 
3 HIDING TSMR uN TU ees 125. per cent - cee 
oe WUD OCK ere CVn er ati nemn gece) ey SS per cent re 
: f PUOvAgC Up EIVER. Wie aie uk. . 80 per cent 


and other labour in proportion.” 


| Q. Is that the pilotage fees all the way to Quebec?—A. No, pilotage from. 
Quebec to Montreal. 
i Q. Is the other increased also?—A. No sir. | 
“are not alone in adding to the cost, wages at sea is another item which 
“the Commons and public overlook. 
I do not argue whether they are right or wrong but the result to the 
shipper nieans increased cost of transportation.” 
 Q. What is the increase in wages at sea?—A. I come to it in a minute. 
“At present there is an international move to give sailors an eight 
hour day, an unworkable condition at once at sea—” 


By Mr. Atwater, K.C.: 


pee. Q) ‘You are reading a statement of the increase of cruise and so on. Will | 
you kindly just enumerate for cargo steamers and for passenger steamers a little 
more definitely?—A. Crew wages, cargo steamer 87 per cent, passenger steamer 
119 per cent; provisions, cargo steamer 40 per cent, passenger steamer 40 per 
cent; repairs, cargo steamer 77 per cent, passenger steamer 77 per cent; steve- 
-dores, cargo steamer 100 per cent to 140 per cent; wharf expenses, cargo steamer 
67 per cent to 107 per cent; dock dues, cargo steamer 50 per cent to 90. per cent. 


Then we @ have Ms demand of re shippers. 
a [Col. William 1 Gear.] 
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By Mr. Atwater, Vale 


Q. I am speaking of increases, but does that account Sor your + fitting: up) 
ships, the work you have to do in fitting a ship for the reception of any par- 
ticular commodity? Do you not have for instance when you are taking grain— 


you put grain in in bulk in the hold—above or ’tween decks, you have to have 
some special construction to keep the grain from shifting ?—A. Ship boards, car- 
pentering work. 

Q. That is one of the requirements of the port of Monee a Yes. 

Q. And the port of Quebec?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you included this?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Has that cost increased ?—A. Yes. 

Q. This is only a detail?—A. I have not got these figures. It has increased 
from fifteen to forty-five dollars or more per thousand feet board measure, and 
ship liners have increased about 125 per cent. 


“Then we have a demand of the ches for increased facilities, 
requiring by no means an insignificant outlay, all meaning cost to some- 
one. Steamers thirty years ago were of an ordinary type, not much above 
the modern tramp as regards ventilation. To-day we are required to 
supply forced draught ventilation by fans driven either by electricity or 
steam. 

“ Following this the demand was made for cool air, that is air cooled 
by a small refrigerating plant and forced into insulated holds, the equip- 
ment and insulation both entailing considerable outlay and taking up 
considerable space, which would, under ordinary conditions be used for 
cargo. 

“Then followed the demand for refrigerators, with temperatures as 
low as ten degrees, which in turn required a larger refrigerating plant, 
and increased insulation, with many separate chambers, to meet the 
demands of our cliertts. 

‘All of this has meant increased loss of cargo space taken up by y 

a the insulation and plants, increased capitalization and crews, and natur- 
- ally increased rates to the shippers. 

“Tt now appears that a still larger amount of refrigeration will be 
demanded on account of the British law against artificial preservation 
of meats. This will require installing equipment costing from eighteen 
thousand pounds to twenty thousand pounds per vessel—” 


By Mr. Atwater, K.C.: 
Q. Eighteen to twenty thousand pounds?—A. Yes, per vessel. 
“meaning loss of space by the insulation and naturally rates must be 
advanced to meet this extra expenditure. And finally it is not used to 
capacity. 


Q. What do you mean by that?—A. Shippers do. not show it. The next 
sentence will explain it. 


Y In the past refrigeration has been used during the hot months of the 
year only and to some extent in the fall for green fruit. During. the | 
winter months it is not used at all; altogether for eight months of the 
year it is unoccupied, and the ship is losing interest and depreciation on 
the investment, and worse still, the earnings she would have obtained 
on the space if it had not been occupied by the Refrigerator Equipment. 
“Then we have the very heavy expense at either end of the voyage. 
At Montreal and Quebec, large sheds have to be rented from the Harbour 
Commissioners to. take care of the package freight in and out of the port. 
_ [Col. William I. Gear.] 
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a 7Q. While you are on that, Colonel, when you speak of renting sheds from 
; f the Harbour Commissioners—Harbour Commissioners is really the Govern- 
: _ment?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has the rental of these sheds increased from 1913?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much about?—A. About double. 

- Q. About double what you paid in 1913?—A. Yes. 

Q. Shed accommodation?—A. Including extra work, loading, and so on. 

Q. Perhaps you will come to it later, does the tramp pay anything oF 

+ that?—A, No. | 


ie | “Some members of Parliament have made the statement that a com- 
a pany can avoid this. I do not know how this can be done and have only 
a to refer you to the large docks on the Thames at London; the docks of 
- the Mersey Dock Board at Liverpool; the various dock boards round the 
Us Bristol channel; and the Clyde Trust at Glasgow, as an example of what 
has to be contended with. In addition to the dock dues, lines having | 
| selected berths—and all regular lines must have one—have to pay addi- 
Nigga tional rental, otherwise they would have to take their turn, which would 
Ba - mean delay. Dock dues, too, have increased, I am told, since 19138, as 
Be an example, at Glasgow 67 per cent tonnage dues, Liverpool 90 per cent 
f+. + and Avonmouth 50 per cent.” 


_ Q. These are ports in the United Kingdom, most of them? What ports do 

‘. - you refer to mostly, to the liners?—-A. The liners cover Liverpool, Avonmouth, 
Cardiff, Glasgow, Leith, Newcastle, London, Southampton and Plymouth, i 
_ think. 

Q. That is practically all?—A. That is practically all he way around the 

- British Isles. 

bee Q. I see you have come to my question now.—A. (Reads) :— 

an “There is, however, an exception for tramps— 

: may I ask the representatives of the farmers to note this— 


r, | There is however, an exception for tramps and that is the port of Mont- 
ares real, where a tramp vessel, whether loading grain or other cargo, has 
nip free wharfage, is cleared of any tonnage dues, and enjoys an absolutely 
free port while the lines pay heavy shed rentals and other expenses of a 
large organization. What greater freedom could they enjoy? Some 
member wants to give them greater freedom. I don’t know what greater 
freedom they could have unless the Government having a fat surplus 
would further bonus them. 
: ‘“T have referred to the seas being open to all. This is not a passing 
Bret, idle statement. Not only are the seas open but so are the ports all over 
oe NS the world, and the greatest safeguard that any export trader has (and I 
J Mak do not know of another outside of shipping that. has this safeguard) is 
{) the perpetual presence of the tramp. At present, the world has over ten 
-. million tons of surplus tonnage ready to spring into any trade that will 
show a profit or even a semblance of profit. Tn times of scarcity tramp 
tonnage is taken off the trade routes by the owners, and laid up. As 
soon as any trade shows a marked improvement and a likelihood of 
making a profit, these vessels leave their harbours and proceed to take — 
_ whatever profit there may be in it. Not so the liner, who must face the 
ay loss on account of her moral obligations to give a regular service. 
[Col. William I, Gear.] 


‘At the same time, while the tramps do not compete ir 
trade, they give a useful service, in being able to supply t V2 
any trade to move any surplus product and thus prevent a glut or a 


u: 
he. 


mulation at the producing point. Therefore the tramps have been in t 


Aw 


past, and will continue to be in the’ future, a regulating factor for the 4 x 


Canadian farmer in the handling of his grain, quite independent of the 
present liners. ¢ 


The liner tonnage coming to Montreal could not have moved the - 


grain last year, 1924; there would have been a block, and possibly very 
much higher rates paid except for the useful tramps, which stepped into 
the breach and helped to move the grain, carrying 94,544 thousand bush- 
els, the liners but 57,456 thousand bushels. It does not matter whether 
additional lines are added to those already existing or not, this condition 
will always be the same, that is, the tramp will fill its useful purpose, 
and further, tramps will get the rate which they demand just as they did 
last year when their charter rates of freight were higher than those being 


quoted by the liners. And here I wish once more to correct a statement — 


made in the House, that the liners get higher freights than the tramps. 
No possible safeguard can be developed by this Government, or any 
other Government, that will equal this safeguard of the tramp fleets of 
the world. Not only can they be used for grain, but they can be used in 
any trade for any port from any port, and for any class of bulk cargo, 
wheat, or other grains, flour, cattle, deals, timber, etc., the only require- 
ments being that they must have a full and complete cargo.” : 


By Mr. Atwater: oy 
Q. You were saying that there was a fallacy that the Canadian farmer was 


under; will you go on from that? 


There is another fallacy in the minds of members of the House and 
no doubt outside of the House and that is, that the Canadian farmer in 
some way is a shipper, or will benefit in some manner by the rate; but 
as the farmer sells his wheat in competition with foreign markets, the 
largest customers of St. Lawrence lines and tramps are New York 
exporters who ship Canadian and United States grain as it is marketed 
at the cheapest through rate from the Head of the Lakes to port of 
destination, either via St. Lawrence route or Buffalo. Our merchants do 
the same. You will thus see that the chance of aiding the producer by 
a subsidy is very remote. In the general advance in rates the farmer 
has not been affected, the grain rate being open, the market conditions 
govern. ; Nev oke 
In 1913, the average grain rate of one of the liners was 2/7d. per 
quarter of 480 pounds. In 1924 2/11d. per quarter or 11.11 per cent 
increase. It was less in 1923, and may be completely reversed during 
1925. You will thus see that the farmer has nothing to fear, in fact what 
he has to fear most is the withdrawal of the liner and for him to be left 
to the mercy of the tramp, who will not sail from her home port without 
the voyage being provided for and a profit in sight. 

Another impression seems to be that if the steamer is short of cargo 
when sailing, that the expenses are decreased. Unfortunately we are not 
like a train which consists of a number of cars. With a train, a car can 
be added to or taken off as required, and make very little difference in 
the hauling cost, but with a steamer the conditions are entirely different. 
Her unit of earning is a full ship with a properly distributed cargo of grain 
and measurement freight. The vessel remains the same whether loaded 


or not, the crew is the same, the capitalization is the same, the cost of 
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if the he ofa Road voyage is £10, 000. or £20, 000, 
this must be paid. is out of pocket expenditure—and if the vessel is 

not full, there is a logs, and, in some cases, @ very serious one. 
Ae good deal has. ‘been ‘said, and is being said, regarding the inet 

Committee. The criticism is quite unwarranted. 

ice : The Committee is composed of representatives of the Liners meet- 
ing in Montreal. It was first established in September, 1918, at a meet- 
aw ing called by the Director General of the British Ministry of Shipping, 
Pola for the purpose of interchange of ideas with a view to efficiency in load- 
ing and despatching steamers, and dealing with matters of general 


runnin: ; the : same, an 


interest. 
en By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
pe - Q. In-what year was that, Colonel Gear?—A. That was in 1918. (Reads): 


pe “The Committee meets at least weekly, or whenever it may be 
nate necessary, to consider any question brought before them (frequently 
with the shipper present to give information and explain his request). 

This is fully considered, as are questions at the General Conference. 
“ This ensures quicker action and is more satisfactory to the shipper 

than if he had to wait an indefinite period for the monthly meeting. 
| “In regard to the open products of grain and flour traded in on the 

HY \ Exchanges, meetings take place daily, sometimes more frequently.” 


ey + By Mr. Atwater: 
era Q. Excuse me for interrupting you, Colonel Gear. Has the shipper access 
| to this Committee; can he be present at the meetings of the Committee?—A. 
} No, but he can meet the Committee and explain what his wishes are, and after 
. that they are considered. : 

a Q. I want to know whether he is free to present or to represent his views 
_ to the Committee at any time.—A. We meet the shippers frequently. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
| Q. Are you not making a mistake in the date, when you say 1918; should 
it not be 1919?—A. No, sir. It is 1918, This was while the Ministry of Ship- 
- ping was still in control, in 1918. Let me re-read this (Reads) : 


“Tt was first established in September, 1918, at a meeting called 
by the Director-General of the British Ministry of Shipping for the 
purpose of interchange of ideas with a view to efficiency in loading and 
despatching steamers, and dealing with matters of general interest.” 


Q. What I had in mind was this, that in 1918 it was controlled by the 
War Commission, even up to 1919, and that is why I was enquiring whether 
you were making a mistake or not. 

Mr. Atwater: He. states that the meeting was called by the Director- 
General of the British Ministry of Shipping. 

Sir EvcEnr Fiser: JI am asking if it was not under the control of the 
War Shipping Bureau in Canada? 


By Mr. Atwater: 


Q. Are you sure that it was 1918, Col. Gear, in order to answer Sir Eugene 
Fiset’s question? —-A. Unless my memory is very bad, 1918. is correct. (Reads): 


“In regard to the open products of grain and flour traded in on 
the Exchanges, meetings take place daily, sometimes more frequently. 
The object is the preservation of the flow of this class of freight through 


the port of Montreal. Brokers’ reports are received from the various — 
ae [Col. William I. Gear.] 
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from New York, Boston or the St. anes and ee ie way, fae | 
of the charters for tramps are made in New York, some in London, but ay 
few at Montreal. he: 

You may ask, why should there be this Committee, why ahould We ue 
not act independently? This is against the natural conditions of com- 
merce in all branches of trade, either you are in Conference, or you are 
at more or less open warfare. Before this Committee was formed, we 
went from one to the other; we called on the brokers, we gathered the 
news willingly or unwillingly, as each individual thought best, and then 
acted. This. was found to be a cumbersome way of doing business, 
which led to many inaccuracies, and it was thought that the trade of 
Montreal and the St. Lawrence, also the shippers’ interest would be 
better protected by us frankly getting together instead of running after 
one another to ascertain what was being done. There is no_ secret 
about the matter, and there should be no hesitancy whatever in describ- 
ing the actions of the Committee. 

This Committee also deals from time to time with the question of 
Bills of Lading and other documents. It is most essential that, these 
important commercial documents should be in order, and that all 
the Lines should have similar Bills of Lading. The Committee see that 
all the printed documents are in perfect form and comply with the 
various regulations at the. various ports, the requirements of the bank, 
and with the ‘law of the land.’ ”’ 


\ 


I would take this opportunity of again correcting a statement made by 
members in the House, that ships do not comply with the Canadian Carriage — 
of Goods Act. I feel, Mr. Chairman, while standing here that I am a kind of 
criminal in not obeying the law of the land. (Reads): 


a 


“It is a pity that these various statements should have been broad- 
cast throughout the length and breadth of Canada, making us appear 
as lawbreakers when we are not. 

In regard to our documents, there is one thing that is absolutely 
adhered to, and that is that all the liners sailing from Canada absolutely 
comply in every respect with the Canadian Carriage of Goods Act, 

and the clauses which the Act requires to be printed on the Bills of - 
Lading will be found there by any interested person asking to see a 
Liner Bill of Lading sailing from the St. Lawrence, or for that matter 
any Canadian or United States port, when a Bill ‘of Lading is issued 
in Canada for Canadian cargo.’ 
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I am going to take this opportunity of filing some Bills of Lading. It is 
bad enough to be accused of combines, but when we are accused of deliberately = = 
breaking the laws of Canada, I object. “fi 


(Witness produces forms of Bills of Lading.) | | | 3 


By the Chairman: 


QQ. Just what are these, Col. Gear; are these Bills of Lading all of the 
- game form or of different forms; are they of different lines?—A. They are 
_of different lines. 
| Q. Are there more than one of each, because we do not want to’ cumber 
‘ our record. We are not going to. print them. They are filed with the Com- 
ae [Col. William I. Gear.] . 
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ines eadine'c nae of ais Port, a Montreal: 
Hon. Mr. Srevens: By members of the Conference? 

The Cuatrman; Some of them are not? 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: How many? .« 
- Sir Evcene Fiser: Mr. Chairman, may I call your attention to the fact that 
‘the evidence just read by Colonel Gear is absolutely different from what is con- 
tained in this reply from the shipping companies. Would it be possible, for this 
evidence to be ready for the next meeting of this committee in order to cross- 
examine on it? | 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I was going to ask that we have a chance to see this 

long statement. I take it that this is the case of the Montreal Liner Committee, 
and we will be able to get it. 

Mr. Atwater, K.C.: Certainly. If we had a copy here we would give it 
to you now, but unfortunately we have not. It will be printed in the record, 
however. 

- The CHAIRMAN: Very well, proceed, Colonel Gear. This page 25 is can- 
celled, is it? 

B64) Mr: Atwater, K.C.: What it that? 

The CHAIRMAN: The Colonel is taking out page 25. 


‘By Mr. Atwater, K.C.: 


Q. Are you starting at page 26?—A. Yes, I am quite nation to do that. 
A great deal has been said regarding flour rates and the claim of the millers 
that they.are unable to do business at the rates quoted from the port of Montreal, 
j ae a member quoted from a letter stating: 


“That this could be best effected by carrying flour for export at the 
same rate of freight as wheat.” 


HA Y 


a Tee would the miller like a consumer to say that a barrel of flour should be > 
sold at the equivalent of the cost of the grain ground to make that flour. He 
would at once say that the person making such a claim must be of unsound 
mind as the miller has to provide a mill with machinery to grind the wheat, he 
has interest, depreciation, overhead costs, and other expenses; cost of the pack- 
age; and finally he would add “I am entitled to some little profit for grinding 
“Mithe wheat.” 
one The same reasoning applies to steamships. The grain is loaded with the 
_ smallest amount of labour, it is delivered by an elevator through a spout and the 
grain flows into the vessel by gravitation} the only labour required being suffi- 
- Kingdom ports in the same manner, ‘that is, an elevator takes it from the hold 
on the vessel and places it in storage. Whereas with flour, the line has to hire a 
shed to receive the flour, you will remember the tramp does not use a shed. 
Flour must be carefully handled, a large gang of men (16) is required to load it, 
with plant and machinery. It is carefully stowed in the vessel where it will be 
free from dampness or danger of taint from any surrounding cargo, or even heat 
generated by corn. On arrival at the discharging port it again has to be carefully 
" andled, and placed in a warehouse for the purpose, at heavy expense. As an 


ad 


= 


m IF. H. Price, New York, 4] anuary 2nd, 1923; addressed to Messrs. Furness, 
‘thy & Co., New ete A similar soe was sent to all ane I need not 
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cient to level the top of the grain cargo. It is discharged to-day in most United 
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an Exhibit, or else etal in the ete Tt is oa ecessary to tak 1D 
the time of the committee by reading it, but I would like to have Are : 
the record. as 

The CHAIRMAN: We will put it in the evidence, He as though the Colonel 
had read it. 

Mr. Durr: That would not be evidence. 

The CHAIRMAN: No. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: None of this is evidence. 

Mr. Atwater, K.C.: It is about as much evidence as the complaining letters — 
received from the exporters. 

The CHarrMAN: It bears out the Colonel’s statement that flour requires 
careful handling, that it will not be tainted by other goods. I think we will all 
agree that that is a reasonable statement. | 


Mr. Atwater, K.C.: J think that is germane to the evidence. 


FE. HS Price & on an He aS 
25. Beaver St., New York, Roath 
January 2, 1923, | 743 a 


Messrs. Furness Withy & Co. Ltd. and or 
Swedish American Lines and or 
Prince Line, 


34 Whitehall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


Gentlemen,—It has been brought to our attention recently that flour 
arriving. in Europe has been damaged from being stowed in the same 
compartment with apples and corn as well as by contact with oil shipped 
in barrels. Taints have arisen from other commodities likely to give off 
an odour easily absorbed by such an article as flour. 

Some years ago we had to bring suit to establish the fact that stays 
age of flour with corn was improper and liable to cause damage to flour 
because of the odours arising from cotn in stowage even though corn 
may have been kiln dried. The separation of corn from flour by dun- i 
nage is not sufficient as the odours escape through the dunnage as easily 
as though nothing was there. It is improper to stow flour in the same ~ 
compartment with corn or in compartments where odours from corn can 
penetrate. The same is true with respect to the stowage of flour with a 
apples. a 

We continue to receive claims for taint arising from oil fuel as mele A 
as by contact of oil fuel with bags of flour. This can be avoided by | 
proper care in our opinion and the selection of the proper quality of oil 
and seeing that the tanks and pipes are oil tight which as you ny, is 
somewhat different from being water tight. 

We have recently had a case of damage to flour by being towel in 
the bridge deck alongside oil in barrels. It is a well recognized property ‘ 
of oil in " barrels to leak and oil seeping from the barrels coming in con-- 
tact with the flour or grain products in bags causes the same to become © 
unfit for human food. In our experience it has been recognized for many 
years that stowage of flour alongside oil in barrels is improper SOW 
and authorities of the subject have so held. ) 

Our position in cai this circular is not to create difficulties | in. the ye 
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| Tt i is ae be for! me Bo ae at this point that ee arising 
from taints or contacts of the character described in this circular will 
make it necessary for us to present claims for such loss and damage for 
| adjustment. 


Yours very truly, 


(Sed.) F. Ho Prick 3% 

| Export Agent, Millers National Federation. 
| The Wrrness: In addition flour takes up on an average 25 per cent more 
room in a vessel than grain and we have carefully worked out the comparative 
ne . cost of each. If we take a quarter of wheat at 3/ for 480 pounds, at the exchange 
rate of $4.80 to the pound sterling, versus flour, we require to get 9.55 cents 
per 100 pounds more for the flour for actual handling expenses than we do for 
wheat. In addition to which we have the possibility of claims on flour against 
none on grain and we have quicker despatch with grain both in loading and 
discharging than we get with flour. 

’ From this you will see that we are’ justified in quoting an additional rate 
over wheat by actual working expenses. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And the insurance; does that affect it at all?—A. I do not think so. 
Another statement was made by a member, quoting from a letter, that rates 
were higher from Canada to Danzig than from New York to Danzig. This is 
_ quite possibly correct, but what are the conditions? The shipper could prob- 
ably get a-direct sailing from New York to Danzig, whereas, so far as I can 
s. dearn, Ae was not a direct sailing from Montreal to Danzig, flour for that 
port having to be transferred at Hamburg to a coasting vessel and in all prob- 
_ ability this coasting vessel’s freight from Hamburg to Danzig made up the 
| difference between the two ports. 
@ oe By MriiAtwater, K.C.- 
ae ~Q. Colonel, let me go back for a moment to that letter, about which we had 
some discussion. Who was it from? My attention was called to the fact that 
_ one thing which may give importance to that letter is that it is from an insur- 
ance underwriter, evidently. It shows that there is an effect on the rate of insur- 
ance on these goods. —A. The letter is from F. H. Price, Export Agent, Millers 
- National Federation, 25 Beaver St., New York. 
: ‘Q. b am told that they are insurance underwriters also?—A. I am not sure 


as to that. 
ie. Well, if you are not sure, that is all. Go on, please. 


Cattle-—We have heard a great deal about cattle rates but as a matter of 
fact the export of cattle during the past year was greater than it had been 
since the U. K. embargo was removed and if we take the bookings up to date 
for the present year as any criterion of what the trade is going to be, export 
will be still larger this year. As in the instance of flour, shippers of cattle over- 
look the cost of carrying the cattle as compared with what it was when cattle 
ere formerly allowed free entry into Britain. There is no comparison between 
he two periods. Increased costs have entered into every walk of life, we pay 
more for every article we buy, and naturally there has also pen an increase in 

st 2 ae livestock. 3 
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Let me give you § some pa ticul: ars? 


Fittings, 1909—$3 to $5, now $20. on acne $10 3 in 1 tween. deck. 
Carpenters, 1909-25 cents to 374 cents per hour, now 62 eents an 
Lumber, 1909——$16 to $17 per. 1000 ft. B.M., now $50 to $54. 


You will thus see that the rate that we are charging to-day of $20 per ieee : 
is not excessive, being but 177.77 per cent of an increase and not 300 per cent 
as has been quoted in the House from a letter. It does not, from the foregoing © 
statement, cover expenditure. - “he 

LE the rates were reduced it would not be long before you would have the i 
same complaint from the shippers that rates were still too high. And here let 
me say that unless a farmer shipped his own cattle, he would not receive the 
benefit of any reduction in rate, that would go to the middleman, and possibly 
to the cattler dealer on the other side, who is watching just as keenly the cost 
conditions as we are. If the Government are really in earnest and desirous-of — 
helping the farmer to ship cattle, then in my opinion they should bonus the 
farmer for the cattle ee are shipped abroad. As one of your members has 
stated, the | ihe Bi, 


~ “ Question which has always arisen in my mind is whether from point 
of production to point of consumption any lowering of transporta- 
tion rates might not be entirely lost and the actual producer not reap 
any benefit at all. In commercial life this is the case.’ Pies 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: These are the Colonel’s opinions, I suppose. 
The CuatrMAN: Coionel, do you subscribe to this last statement? 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Is he quoting from somebody else? 


The Cantey Yes, and I am asking if he subscribes to that unusual 
doctrine. Wha s: 

The WITNEss: L think it is right. inay, 

Frequently shippers ask us to go to an outport, that is a port other than it 
the vessel’s regular destination, which immediately means increased cost, time — 
occupied in the deviation, port dues and other expenses. When we ask them y 
to pay for this cost they demur and write a letter to the Government. Very 
seldom does the additional rate asked cover the entire outlay. In other cases 
where ships have been offered cattle for an outport they have had to refuse 
them, because shippers of other cargo, meats, cheese, etc., will not ship on a 
steamer if they know that she is making such a call, on account of the deviation 
and the delay in arrival at the final discharging port. 

It must be remembered that no individual shipowner can continuously carry Mig), 
soca at a loss. It is manifestly impossible for him to do so for any length 
of time. 7 


Exchange: Let me draw your attention to another disability that steamers 
will suffer from this year as compared with 1924. a 
Tramps in making their charters, fix their rate invariably on a sterling 
basis. Please bear this in mind, “ sterling.” a 
During the war a change took place in quoting freight for the sengean i 
trade. In nearly all instances, except on a few commodities, including grain, 
rates are now quoted in cents per 100 pounds, shippers having found that this — 
was more convenient for their calculations. What is the result? Exchange has — 
gone up and is now on an average $4.77 to $4.78, we will say $4.80 or-8 per cent. 
A pound sterling a year ago was equal to $4.44. to-day $4.44 is only equal to 
18s. 6d., so that a ship quoting the same currency rates to-day as last year, on 
general cargo, is losing Is. 6d. per ton, 74 per cent, which means that last spring, 
at $4.44, we received ‘for cattle $20, or £4 10s. 1d. per coe This a an he 
(Col. William I. Gear.] 
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ok you. pee ov 20. on Ct ane es Mr. eter the passenger rates? 


: Mr. Atwater, K.C.: No, I do not think you need cover that. I know you 
a have made a study of that, put TI do not understand that first-class passenger 
rates are at all an issue here, and I would skip that. If you are asked as to 
' that by Mr. Symington, however, I would be glad to have you give him any 
information you can. 


By Mr. Atwater, K.Cy 3 | 
 Q. You have got something about disbursements there? That is in con- 
nection with passengers, is it not?—A. No, general disbursements. There is in 
the minds of the public and members of Parliament the impression that very 
i little money is left here by the steamship lines, that most of the money which 
the lines receive is spent at the home port in the United Kingdom and that the 
_ only service that the steamers are to the country is that of carrying wheat and 
-- our products, while, as a matter of fact, steamers are probably one of the largest 
. disbursers of money during the seven months that they come to Montreal, 
with the exception of the railway companies. The expenditure by the lines 
amounts to over eleven millions ($11,300,959.68). Of this over two and a 
half millions is disbursed on the docks for wages. Most of this large sum goes 
- immediately into circulation in Montreal and the province of Quebec. The 
weekly payroll on, the docks at Montreal probably averages over $80,000. | 
iy @. That includes all your disbursements in connection with the ships at 
Montreal and Quebec’?—A. Yes. 
Q. The weekly payroll is $80,000?—-A. About $80,000, on the average. 
Q. Now, you have some general remarks there, Colonel Gear?—A. Yes. 
Some of the extravagant statements reported to have been made on the discus- 
_ sion of this subject in the House are so much at variance to the facts that they 
_ are alarming and threaten, the commerce of Canada. They are so widely pub- 
_ lished abroad that doubtless people are led to believe them and may hesitate 
- about going into any new manufacturing venture. For instance, one speaker 
_ stated that: ; 
, “Interest after interest of the classes I have mentioned have been 
representing to the Government that their whole export business through 
the differentials given on the Atlantic, is threatened with extinction, in 
other words, every one of them has made representation to the effect 
that rates from New York to British ports are so much lower than from 
Canadian ports that there is no pepe of their being able to export through 
Canadian ports.” 


: Q. Did you take that quotation from Hansard?—A. Yes. These state- 
- ments ‘are, to put it mildly, misleading. As I have already stated, in this 
report, similar rates— : 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What page of Hansard are you reading from?—A. It could be easily 


a 


By Mr. Duff: 

-Q. From whose speech is that—Sir Henry Drayton’s—A. I would not 

ink so. 

_ Mr. Arwarer, K.C.: He is answering the speech. I was under the impres- 

on it was made by the Prime Minister. | 
Beet Bit % * (Col. William I Gear.] 


put one aim and that is the development of our services and anita ailing: 
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from Canadian ports, summer and winter. If shippers would only use our 
winter ports as consistently during the winter, as they do Montreal during the 
summer; use our refrigerators which have been built at their request; instead of 

using New York as they do, paying Conference rates which they are so fond of © 
saying differentiate from those of the Canadian Lines, they could look forward 
to we further improvement in our services. hae 


By Mr. Atwater, K.C.: 3 H - 
Q. You mean by that, that Canadian exporters use the New York ports? ; 
—A. Yes. | 


By the Chairman: , eae 
Q. Why?—A. Ask the exporters. ee. 
Q. I say, why do they use the New York ports?—A. I do not know.  — 
Mr. Symincton: I guess they get a rebate. — Pe 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do you say that you do not know?—A. I don’t know. They com- 
plain about our rates, we complain about their lack of support, support which 
lacks that Canadian spirit which if not encouraged will in the end work against 
our nationality, our winter ports, our River St. Lawrence, the ports of Mont- 
real and Quebec, the province of Quebec and through our seaboard provinces, 
the Dominion. The position of the Shipping Companies is put in a nutshell, 
by Sir William Noble, Bart., who says that— 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Rt ter. should we be asked to listen to what Sine 
William Noble says? We are glad to listen to what Colonel Gear has to say. 

Mr. Atwatsr, K.C.: I agree with that, but I think we must be patient — 
with the witness if he wishes to express his own views in the language of | 
somebody else. 

The Cuatrman: If he puts it that way, it is all right. 

Mr. Arwatrr, K.C.: He subscribes entirely to the words of so-and-so who 
says so-and-so. That is about all he Says. 


The Cuatrman: If he subscribes to the expression of Smead oe it is 
all right. : 
The Witness: Shall I give the quotation? ! sale 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, go ahead, sir. : 
The WITNEss: 


‘Tf rates are cut down to the extent it is a iDaYeeAy proposed thes 
will be, the only effect will be a vast withdrawal of tonnage while the 
market for Canadian produce which shipowners have developed will be 
temporarily disorganized if not permanently lost.” ar. 


Navigation is now open, and on behalf of all the lines we invite the Come ee 
mittee to visit Montreal as our guests—— 


_. Several Hon. Members: Hear, hear. ei 
' Mr. Durr: Name the date. | gers 


The Wirness: —and to personally visit and inspect the work ae the ' 
equipment required in loading a steamer with a complicated stowage of cargo. — 
I feel that if you were to see the full operation of handling a steamer in Mont- 
real, the handling of the different classes of cargo, the Sonne of it in ay holds. 
Col. ore I. Gear.] 


a Mr. ‘Arwater, K. Cie ay at have a question or two to ask to-morrow, bus : 
do not think so now, but I do want to go over the evidence. 
_ Mr. Symineron, KC: When will we get a copy of this? 


The Cuarrman: The Printing Bureau will get this to-morrow. (Discussion | 
followed as to filing of communications received at last meeting, as exhibits.) 
The Cuatrman: It is my view, and I speak subject to the voice of the Com- 


public bodies. all over the Dominion to express their views. They would send — 


I want counsel to understand that the letters are of record; they are there to be 
referred to in argument, and it seems to me that is as far as we can go. I would — 
like expressions of opinion from other members of the Committee. : 


The CHatrMAN: Now gentleman, when shall we sit again? I learn from 
fr. Euler, who is the Chairman of the Special Committee on National Railways 
ed Shipping, that his Committee will sit to-morrow morning. In view of the 
Debt that Sir Henry Thornton and other men connected with the Canadian 
National transport services are here, and my suggestion to this Committee is 
that we might again sit to-morrow afternoon. However, I only make that as a 
‘suggestion. I wish, if possible, not to conflict with the meeting of the other Com- 
mittee. Perhaps I might inquire from members of this Committee how many 
me our members are also members of the Special Committee? 


_ Sir Henry Drayton: Mr. Rinfret and myself. 


aaee CHAIRMAN: Shall we adjourn until to-morrow afternoon at four 


iia, that if we started printing these things we would, by so doing, invite _ 


in letters which would have to be printed, as well, and we would incur a con- — 
siderable expense in printing, and I doubt if it would serve any useful purpose. — 


oe as “MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Commuirrer Room 276, 
HousE or COMMONS, - 
Tuurspay, April 23rd, 1925. 


* The Special Committee appointed to consider the resolution to give the 
| Government of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an agree- 
: ment between His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set out in 
said resolution, met to-day at 4.00 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. R. 

McMaster, K. C., presiding. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the meeting will please come to order. We 

will proceed with the cross-examination of Colonel Gear. Now, Mr. Atwater, 
_ when we ‘adjourned last night, you intimated you might have two or three 
further questions to put to the witness, if I remember correctly. 
3 Mr. Atwater, K.C.: On consideration, sir, I do not think it is necessary 
f)*. for me to.do so. I will leave the witness to my ‘learned friend, Mr. Symington, 
of course reserving my right for re-examination. 
3 The CHairMAn: Mr. Symington, will you cross-examine Colonel Gear on 
any matters which you deem necessary? 


4 


a en oe 


CoLonEL WiiiiAM I. Gear recalled. 


Cross examination by Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Colonel Gear, your company is agent for the Cunard Line?—A. Yes. 
The Anchor Donaldson Binet An Yes, sir. 
The Donaldson Line?—A. Yes. 
The Thomson Line?—A. Yes. 
And the Cairn Line?—A. Yes. 
And apparently in the preparation of the case, some voyage sheets and 
statements have been®brought by some of these companies. Did you request 
’ the Cunard Line to furnish that information?—- A. I asked them if they 
would. ? 
@. Have you it?—A. No, mh 
Q. Is it on this side?——-A. No, sir. 
Q. Is it coming?—A. I do not know. 
ie @. Have you instructed them to send it?—A. I cannot instruct; I tie 
masked. 
Q. You have asked?——A. Yes. 
“ss Q. Now, just to get this out of the way: Are you the author of what is 
a ~ known as the reply of the steamship companies ?—A. No, sir. 3 
A Q. Who is? Do you know?—A, It is compiled by a committee. 
| Q. Who are the committee?—A. I am not sure of all the names. 
ae Q. Give us the ones you know?—A. Mr. Coates, Mr. Marlow, and Mr. 
Wainwright, and several others. 
Q. What I want to get at is some person who can answer some questions 
on it when the time comes. Will you tell us who that will be?—A. Mr. Marlow, 
ps «| think, can answer. 
} @. Now then, Colonel Gear, you have ‘told us of your long experience 
ih the Conference— 


Mr. Furntorr: Pardon me a moment. I think Colonel Gear was not 
_ present when that reply was prepared. 
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Mr. fave Mr. Manon did nGe ae > anything to? do with the prepara: Py 
tion of the reply; he was not in on that. Ay cle 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: He does not know anything Nene at 


Mr. Furntorr: We are not at all ashamed of it, Mr. Symington. We Are eG 
prepared to produce. whoever had to do with it. Mr. Wainwright will be | 
uvallable, but he is ill at the present time, but by the time he is “needed, we 
think he will have recovered. | ae 


By Mr. Symington, Ko 


Q. Colonel Gear, from your experience with the Conference, will you tell 
us what a “ neutral rate” is?-—-A. What is what? 

Q. A neutral rate?—-A. You have me there; I do not nw What you mean | 
by that. | | he ae 
Q. You do not know what: a neutral rate is?—A. Not that I know of. 

@. You attend these Conference meetings?—-A. I have. 
@. You read their minutes?—-A. Sometimes I do. cae: Pe 
Q. You know the method by which rates are fixed?—A. Yes. —. ge 
@. And you cannot tell the Committee what a neutral rate is?—A. Not Ht 
what you have in mind as a “ neutral rate” ae 
Q. You do not know what I have in mind at all. I am asking’ you the = 
definition of a ‘neutral rate,” which I took from the minutes of ‘the Con-_ 
ference.—A. I can not answer It, sir. Re 

(. Can you tell us what a “ parity rate” is?——A: A parity rate is the rate ue 
being the same. 

@. Between whom?—A. Between the different. lines. | 

Q@. And the different Conferences?—A. No, sir. We have only one Con- 
ference. I would like you to make that perfectly clear. ee 


Mr. Syminoeton, K.C.: We will deal with that ee perhaps, a little 
more fully, sir. : ft 


Zan oe Spee, a 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. You had, up to a few days or weeks ago, more than one Contorencey | 2 ie 
A, Maybe, but there is only one on this side of the Atlantic. Sas 
Q. Only one on this side of the Atlantic?—A. That we have to do with. ae 


Q. But prior to a week or two ago, there were two others you had to do \ | 


with ?--A. No, sir. | 
Q. Never had anything to do with them?—A. No, sir. a 
Q. What is an “emergency rate’?—A. A rate that is put into the market, — ; 
to take cargo if it is necessary. If a ship is short of cargo and requires ballast, 3 
and they can get it at a certain rate, they are allowed to uae that rate, and J 
that is an emergency rate. Poe 
Q. Is it an “emergency rate” where a rate is quoted by a non-Conference  __ 
line, and the Conference learns about it, and they quote below the Conference | 
rate for the purpose of getting the business from the non-Conference Line?— re 
A. I would call that a “competitive rate.” ae 
Q. Does the Conference eall it an “emergency rate??—A, “Competitive.” tl 
Q. Then, what is an “open rate?’—A. An article on which there is a 
agreed rate. ~ sae 
; Q. No agreed tate between whom?—A. Between members of the dae ete 
erence. us 
Q. Do you mean between all the members of the Conference or between 
‘some of the members A.. Between the members of the Con- 
_ ference. 
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PT selie el the peau Ve, 
| —Q. Now, what is the rate upon which one section ot the Conference has 
a ine jnitiative?—A. How do you mean? ~ : 
Q. Just exactly what I ask you. What is the rate upon which one section 
of the Conference has the initiative?—A. We have no name for it, 

Q. Are there not certain rates upon which the Canadian members of the 
New York Conference have the initiative? —A. On certain Canadian goods. 

, . QQ. What do you mean by “have the initiative?”—A. That. they will men- 

_ tion to the Conference’ what they think ought to be quoted on a certain line 

of goods. — 

Q. That they will mention to the Conference what they think ought to 
be quoted on a certain line of goods, and the Conference approves or disap- 
proves?—A. Not necessarily. We might require the Conference to quote the 
rate. 

@. That is, rates upon which you have the initiative, you might require 
the other members to quote the rate?—-A. Yes. 

Q. And they have to quote it?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the proceeding with respect to initiative rates?—A. Yes. 

: Q. And can you name to the Committee the articles upon which the Cana- 

M dian section have the initiative?—A. I will get that for you. 

ep Q. You can get it again. There are about three of them, I think.—A. 

i Deals is one, and a couple of others. 

q Q). Those are all the rates upon which the Canadian Conference hae the 

- »  imitiative?—A. Yes. 

oo Q. What do the words “promulgating a rate’ mean?—A. Issuing it. 

a Q. Is that a substitute for-“fixing?”—A. No, issuing. 

e . How do you promulgate then?—A. Well, the different offices, I presume, 
have different ways. é 


a @..I have never been able to find one promulgated by an office, but I 
t find the Conference continually promulgating rates, and I want to know what 
: it means?—A. It simply means issuing the rates. 


& Q@. The Conference issues the rates?—A. Yes. 
“ Mr. Atwater, K.C.: Publishes them. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C:: 
| Q. Now, Colonel Gear, rates are fixed at the meetings of the Conference—- 
of the North Atlantic Conference—which meet every month in New York and 
once or twice a year in Montreal?—A. Yes. 
@. And they issue large tariffs covering every commodity?—A. Yes. 
. Q. Headed “strictly private and confidential?’—A. Yes. 
@. And those rates govern the rates upon those commodities crossing the 


Atlantic Ocean with all the liners who are members of the Conference?—A. 
Yes. 


@. There is a Rate Committee in New York of the Conference Commit- 
tee?—A. Yes. 

Q. And every few days a wire will be sent to the Canadian Liner Com- 
mittee in Montreal, telling them of any change in rates that the New York 
Conference has made?—-A. The New York Conference cannot make a. change 
without consulting with the members in Montreal. 

Q. The New York Conference, subsequent to the issuing of the general 
tariff, issues from time to time, supplements which they mail to the Liner Com- 
mittee in Montreal?—A. Yes, 

- Q. And those rates set forth in the supplement govern, the same as lo 
the original ones?—A. Yes. 

_ \ Q. The supplements are only issued, are they not, after they have been 

arrived at?—-A. Agreed upon. Peseta Fi 

phe? eri RG f ‘ol, illiam I. ear. 
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Q. Is it not a fact, Colonel Gan hat” no rate can he hanged without the ae 
unanimous consent of the members?—A. Yes, sir. re 

Q. The membership of the Atlantic Conference is predominantly Ainerican?. 
-—A. I do not know as to that. 

_Q. You must know; you a been at. the meetings. I do not want to delay 
the matter; all you have to do is to look at the attendance?—A. Yes, but many, 
of them are British ship-owners. 

Q. But do the British owners come over to aire these meetings?—A. 
No, but their representatives are there. 

Q. I produce to you Exhibit No. 16 G, Colonel. If you will look at the 
attendance of the meeting, will you say to the Committee whether or not the 
predominant attendance at this Conference is American? 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Symington, is that a hs of the members of the : 
Committee? , 

Mr. Symineton, 'K.C.: The attendants of the meeting, representing the 
various lines. pies 

Mr. Atwater, K.C.: What are you showi ing him now? 

Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: Exhibit No. 16 G, the minutes of the Conference. 

The CHAIRMAN: Pages 28 to 31. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: There: is a list there filedsas a eee Exhibit. 

The Witness: That is a Passenger Conference. 

Mr. SyMiIneToN,' K.C.: Well, we will take the other one; it does not make- 
any difference. I show you then Colonel, Exhibit No. 11, pages one to 1386, the 
North Atlantic U. K. Freight Conference?—A. Yes. I think American pre- ; 
dominates. cee 

Q. Then supposing the Canadian Committee want to change a rate they 
submit it to the Conference in New York and if the Conference all agrees that 
becomes the rate. If they do not it does not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, Colonel, turning to your evidence page 364 of the typewritten copy 
you stated that the Conference arose out of conditions of rates prior to” e 
formation, which was forejng shippers out of business?—A. Yes sir. 

)) And I suppose that as a result of the Conferences then the ibpine 
lines were not forced out of business?—A. Some of them had been forced out 
of business. | 

. I say as a result of the formation of the Conference they were saved, 
those who had not already gone out of business?—A. Yes, you might say so. 

@. And were saved by of course the rates which the conferences were able 
to put in with respect to the goods carried?—-A. Yes sir. 

Q. And you rather left the impression, I thought, Colonel, that there had 
been, by reason of this unfortunate condition where rates were not fixed by the 
Conference, a considerable diminution in the shipping on the St. Lawrence?— — 
A. There was a diminution of a character. As to the diminution of the shipping 
I would require to look up the records. 

Q. Take it first as to the boats, was there a lessened number of boats by 
reason of that?—A. I would require to look up the records. 

Q. You made a statement to the Committee that this was the result and the 
~ reason the Conference was formed was that these boats were having to withdraw? 

—-A. As I stated the character changed but I would require to look up the 
record for tonnage. : 

Q. Do you now wish to say to the Committee that shipping had not declined 
and did not decline because of the lack of the Conference?—A. My statement, 
as I made, stands. 

{Col. William. I, Gear.] 
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i: Q. Well, 1 Sots ih we an es ne from you. Was one of the reasons 
_ justifying the formation of this the fact that lines were being forced out of the 
St. Lawrence route?—A. Some were forced out; others would have been forced 
out if there had not been a change. 
Q. What years would this be in, Colonel?—A. Prior to 1900. 3 

Q. Well I had the opportunity ‘of getting the advertisements of that day 
with respect to those lines and I find that there were a good many more lines 
a in the St. “Lawrence trade in 1898, 1899 and 1900 than there are now?—A. 
a Very pos sibly. 
: : Q. So that apparently the lack of a nonreren te did not drive lines out of 
: the St. Lawrence route, did it?—A. It depends altogethers on the nature of the 
; _businegs. 
Q. I am trying to get your justification for the formation, which I under- - 


: : / we were losing money 
_ and, as I stated in my statement, the conference was formed to try to save 
: the situation. 

— . Q. To save which situation, the diminution in boats or to make more 


money ?—A. To save losing money. | 
Q. To save losing money. So that the factor which you introduced, 


Bs namely, which would be a certain one, that if there were not conferences 
shipping would decline, was not demonstrated in that period was it?—A. I 


think it was. 
ie. Q. Can you say to the Committee it was?—A. I say so now. 
x : Q. I find, for instance, Colonel, that in 1898 the Dominion Line advertised 
. fifteen ships; the Beaver Line, seven; the Dean Line, I think it is, twelve; the 
Donaldson Line, nine; the Thomas Line, eleven; the Allan Line, seventeen; 
- the Dominion Line, five; the Johnson Line, five; the Hamburg-American Line, 
two; the Furness Line, also, the number is not’ given. How many did not 
advertise, I do not kriow, but the total advertised was ninety-five liners. There 
are not that many to-day, are there?—A. I have no definite information until 
I look up the record. Would you mind giving me the date of the sailings of 
the ninety-five vessels? 
Q. 1898 was the year they were advertised in your Montreal paper?— 
A. But the dates of the sailings. | 
Q. I have not got the dates of the sailings. I am talking about the boats 
_ which were in the service in the St. Lawrence route and that continues through- 
out.—A. I would like to have the sailing dates of all those steamers. , 
~Q. We are not discussing sailing dates. 
Mr. Montcommry, K.C.: We cannot tell whether they were the same boats 
or not. — 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I have given the Colonel a list of the Lines which — 
advertised in Montreal papers, that-they had this many boats sailing on the 
_ St. Lawrence route. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I never saw such an announcement. 
a Mr. Atwater, K.C.: Where did you take it from? 
: Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I will get all the informatiion for you. You need 


not worry. Are you suggesting it is not right? The Chairman has seen it. 
He will tell you whether it is right or not. 3 : 

The CHARMAN: I have sent to the Library for the issue of the Gazette, 

if these were taken out of this report. _ 

_ Mr. Arwater, K.C.: Perhaps we could get the date of the sailings. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, we will get the date of the sailings. It is all in the 

advertisement. — : 


{Col. William I. Gear.] 
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By Mr. Syma, Ke: | es a 
~ Q. I show you the Annual Ry of tie Hashoar Comminianee ay hey 
vears 1907 to 1916, which include this period, both before and after the Con- ; 
ference. Do you see any marked diminution in ships there thy No, sir. sare 

Q. No diminution and no increase?—-A. Not much. : 

Q. Then, Colonel, you said that the shippers appealed to you to Som Bont 
rates which would be firm for a period. That is your language. “I was | 
personally appealed to by some of the shippers to quote rates which would | a 
be firm for a period.” Is that correc ts 

Q@. Did they ask you to form a rate fixing monopoly?—A. They did not 
ask us to form rate fixing monopoly. We have not. got one. - : 

Q. What shippers asked you to fix those rates!—A. My memory is not 
good enough for all of that. 

Q. Since that time, of course, the rates have been ‘fixed by the Conference, 
as you have told us, irrespective of the shippers altogether?—A. Yes. — i 

Q. Will you speak, because the reporter cannot see you nod. The witness 
nodded “yes.” At page 367 of your evidence you say “the rates as agreed 
upon are made effective for a certain period subject to individual notice of 
change,” 


The CHAIRMAN: Your paging is not the same as the Colonels SO it is hard | 
for him to follow. 


Mr. Symineron: This is page KK-4. ~ aoe 
The CHAIRMAN: JI will find it and show it to the Colonel. mh case 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Perhaps the Colonel had better use your copy to 
save time. 


| The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


— By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Have vou got that, Colonel? 

The Witness: I think I have. What is your. question? 

Q. I say that you say that the rates as agreed upon are made effective for 
a certain period, subject to individual notice of change. What you mean is that 
the rates are made by the Conference and changes are noted to the individual. 
That is what you mean, is it? The individual lines—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is, it is unanimous?—A. Yes. : 

Q. And then the notice is given by the New York Conference to the 
individual lines that the rate is changed to shippers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now at page KK-5; which is the next page, the Colonel states there 
that he conferred with these shippers before fixing the rates sometimes.. Have 
you ever been at a Conference meeting in New York where there was a Con- 
ference with the shippers about what the rates should be?—A. Personally, no. 

Q. Have you ever known of anybody that was?—A. Yes, some of the an 
New York lines were. es: 

Q. Some of the New York lines. At a general meeting of ne Gantevences 
—A. I thmk I said yesterday at a general meeting of the Conference there 
were no— | 

_ Q. No shippers represented there? With respect to the Montreal Liner 
Committee, I asked you about: that in passing and you stated that the minutes 
did not show any of those meetings?—A. No, sir. aa 
-Q. The Committees of the Liner Committee may aeaiee with the shipper 1 ee 

the question of the route?—A. Pardon me. 
| Q. That the Canadian Liner Committee will appoint Mr. Dougherty and 
somebody else to talk over the route with some shipper or the shipper will ask > 
it and maybe the shippers will ask the whole Liner Committee to meet them. 
Is that done?—A. At times. - 

[Col. William I, Gear.] 
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Aye Q. Can: you Haak me te a (ae. fnctaties or is it not shown in your minutes? 
AS ‘We have no minutes but I personally attended them at certain periods. 
as You have minutes because I have them here—-A. There are no minutes 

* of our meetings with the men, so, far, as I know. 
- @Q. Is there a route fixed at your conference or do you subsequently decide 
upon what course you will take and then take it up with New York?—A. Some- 
times we consider the application in the general meeting and take it up after- 
~ _wards with the Liner Committee. 
~ Q. In New York?—A. In Montreal. 
3 Q. And the Liner Committee then takes it up in New York?—A. If they 
Bee wish to. 
' | Q. They may not conenden the request is reasonable. If a change is to be 
4 made they take it up there?—A. Yes. | 
~~, Q. So that any change made in that method will be reflected in the 
- . Minutes of the New York Conference?—A. It may not be reflected in that way. 
a -  Q. Would: it not indicate that the Canadian Committee had felt that the 


Bs rate on butter was too high or too low?—A. No. 
Be. Q. Is that the way the discussion takes place in New York?—A. In what 
way? 


Q. That a ue eet of that kind is made by the Canadian Com- 
mittee?—A. 
Q. And ae consider it and say yes or no?—A. The mabetnne makes the 
- .. necessary_ decision. 
‘ie @. Otherwise it is passed ?—A. Otherwise it is passed. 
—  —. Q. Then at the next page, KK-6, the Chairman tried to ak a question 
_ but it was decided to leave it and I want to ask you: What mental processes 
do you go through in New York in fixing these rates?—A. Will you make your 
question a little clearer. 
Q. On what plan do you make them? 
By Sir Henry Drayton: : 7 
@. What. consideration do you give to the matter?—A. Every considera- 
tion is given to a subject that is submitted. 


wae | By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
: @. Well, there was a large voluminous commodity list issued and it is 
issued every year, prepared, as far as I can find from these proceedings by a’ 

rate Committee in New York and subsequently submitted to the Conference in 


New York, who adopts it and these become the rates. That is right is it not?— 
_A, That is correct. | 


By Sir Henry Drayton: F 
a. What is the basis of following that up? 


By Mr. Symington, K. C.: 
Q. Exactly. What is the basis of the rate?—A. The basis of the rate is 
%, the question of the space taken up on the boat in comparison with the dead- 
~ weight, its value and what we think the article will stand and not prevent its 
ex ort. : 
E Q. Have you ever served on one of these committees?—A. No Sir, not that 
fs qT could recollect. - | 
. — Q. Do you know who has, because in the original committees I have not 
Bet found a Canadian. I mean in the committees now, understand?—A. Yes, 
I don’t know. 7 | 
sok die Semen Tei [Col, William I. Gear.] 
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Sir Henry Drayton: Would you like a little more information as to, how he 
those are codified, as to how they are classified and codified? = =. a 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: They. are here. We will ae them. y [ae 
Sir Henry Drayron: As to the rates. ae. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: We will produée them. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I presume he.does not know. 


Mr. Atwater, K.C.: I think we can get the information better by another 
witness. 


By Mr. Caton Ke | ‘ 


Q. At the next page, Colonel, page KK-7, when you are dicen the 
provision that one of the objects is to prevent a new rate being quoted by a line > 
without old lines being aware of it, and having the opportunity of making the 
same rate to their clients you say: , 

“Any fair minded man will see without this provision the lines in 
the trade have no protection against the absolute demoralization of rates — 
that we had periodically prior to 1902—” 


Does that mean the reduction of rates?—A. It means that we would have — 
auciher rate war. 
@. Which. means, I assume, from your argument here, that rates would — 
decline but for the Conference? 
Mr. Atwater, K.C.: Read the whole of the statement. 
“—that we had periodically prior. to 1902 with consequent reduction 
in service, and probably elimination of all but the strongest lines.” 


The ‘Witness: Rates would decline. 
Mr. Atwater, K.C.: And consequent reduction in service? 


2 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | 

Q. At the next page LL-1, you took exception to the statement of the 
Speaker in the House that if any line withdraws, that the other hnes attempt 
to put them out of business,—have you ever known in your experience, Colonel, | 
of a line withdrawing from the Conference trying to operate on this route?— 
A. No, I do not know‘of any. 

Q. No. Have you known of lines trying to operate who were ‘not in the 
Conference?—A. Yes. 

(). Name one, will you please, or perhaps I will suggest it to you. You 
know the Reardon-Smith Line?—A. I was going to mention it. They were the 
last. ‘ 

Q. The Reardon-Smith Line had liners which ran a Bacar service across 
the Atlantic?—-A, From New York. : 

Q. From New York or American ports, and what did the ‘Gonterenne do 
about that?—A. You would get that information better from a party who was 
present at the meetings; I was not. 

@. But you saw all these inter-communications?—A. No, I did not see 
them all. : 

Q. You saw some of them?—A. Very few. 

Q. Have you not seen lots of wires that the New York Conference wants 
to quote a rate considerably below the Conference rate because Reardon- — 
Smith will get the business, and Conference lines will not allow that, and for - 
that purpose that rate is reduced. You have seen loads of those, have you not? ~ 
—A. I have not seen loads; I have seen some. ; 

(). Several?—A. Some. 

[Col. William I. Gear.] 
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By: ‘Sir He enry Die 
i ae Is there any doubt that the Conference woud eee the Ue ia 
<a vA. No, they meet it. os 
By Mr. yee KC. : 
io That is, they meet it by putting in a rate for five days?—A. That is 
correc 
hae A) SRO meet that Seer Ee Seen on that particular line, and then the 
rate automatically goes back to the standard?—A. Not necessarily. I again 
request that you get that information from a party who was present. 
Sir Henry Drayron: Mr. Symington, is there a similar case in Canada? 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I do not know of any non-liner line that runs 
to Canada. I asked that, and he said they all belonged. 
Sir Henry Drayton: Or one that tried to run. 
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- By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
~Q. Do you know of one that tried to run?—A. No, I do not. 
Q. The reason I am trying to bring this out is because, after fodiine through . 
- these minutes, it struck me as rather important for the committee to know the 

effect of a line running outside the Conference, and I asked you what was the 
effect with respect. to rates in the line in which they are running; they were 
automatically reduced from time to time in order to meet that competition?— 
A. I understand the rates were reduced from time to time to meet the com- 
petition, but they, were never-cut below the rate that the other line was quo,- 
ing, and naturally if a line came into Montreal the same conditions would exist. 

Q. The same conditions would exist. Very well, I am quite satisfied with 
that. Then at page LL 2, you say, “Grain, flour and cattle are absolutely open.” 
—A. You have not read ‘it all, ‘sir. . 

Q. “Furthermore, in the list of eastbound rates promulgated by the North 
Atlantic Conference, no rate or agreement is made in respect to grain, flour 

or cattle, these rates being absolutely open. ome That is correct, as far as the 

North Atlantic Conference is concerned. 

Q. Do you think the Committee iiderstande the situation with that state- 
ment?—A. That is a clear statement of fact. 

Q. And you think the Committee know all they should know about the 
open rates?—A. I could not say. 

Mr. Atwater, K.C.: What is it you would suggest? 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: .I will get it from the witness 


+ By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | 
a : Q. Just let me ask, when did they become open? 
The CuarrMan: Flour, wheat and cattle? 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: . 

Q. “Grain, flour or cattle,’ he says?—A. I cannot remember cattle ever 
being in the Conference. 
, Q. Yes.—A. Grain has: certainly not been in the Conference for some 

years. i , 

—/Q. About thoes TEA! I do not know; it is some years. | 
BA. I think I can inform you on that. Yes?—A. And flour since early last 
spring. 
; Q. Since early last spring. That was following the sitting of the Imperial 


Ring?—A. No sir, before.. 
ee a (Col. William i Gear.] 
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Q. we an open rate, you mean by your eaunent that the North A lantic 


Conference in New York does not fix rates on these commodities?—A. ‘Correct on 
Q. But follow me and see if I have deduced properly what does. _happen. ns 
The Canadian Liner Committee, being all the members of the lines trading from eS 


Canada eastward meet and decide what these rates will be?—-A. Yes sir. ae 
Q. And they immediately notify by wire New York and the other sections 
of the Conference what rates they have fixed?—A. No sir. 
. Q. No? Are you sure?—-A. Not always, as far as my ‘knowledge goes. 
Q. They are supposed to, are they not?—A. They never, as far as I know, 
advise at all on grain, and I do not think they ever do on cattle. 
Q. I am speaking particularly of grain now, I think, if ny recollection _ 
serves me. ‘They meet and they— 


The Cuairman: “They?” 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ; 

Q. The Canadian Liner Committee meet and notify, as I read the arrange- 
ment made, the other districts what rates they have fixed.—A. I do not think 
so, if they do, I do not know it. 

Q. At any ‘rate, I refer to the minutes, and the Canadian Liner Committee, 
being all the liners ‘trading from Canada, do meet and fix rates?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is what you mean by an open rate?—A. Yes. 

Q@. And that applies to flour and to cattle?—A. Not to cattle. 

Q. That is, the Canadian Liner Committee does not fix cattle rates?— 


| Q. Never has?—A. They might have some time or other, but. they do 
not do it now. 

@. Since when?—A. I do not know. 

@. How recent is that?—A. I am not ‘prepared to say. 

Q. It is recent, is it not?—-A. I do not think so. 

@. When was ‘the $20 cattle rate fixed, and who fixed it?-A. I would 
think the $20 cattle rate was in operation most of last summer, and as far 
as our lines are concerned I had to do with the fixing of it. 

@. And did you meet the other lines?——A. I did not. 

Q@. You just promulgated the rate yourself?—A. In talking with my seniors, 
I agreed to the rate. . 

@. And who fixed the $25 rate, when it existed?_A. I think I had a pate 
in that, too, if you are now referring to any of our ports. ~ | 

Q. And the $40 rate?—A. That may have been fixed by my Chief at 
Staff. 

Q. But it was not fixed by the Canadian Liner Committee, any me these 
rates?—A. Not so far as I know. ye 

@. I cannot check you at the moment, but I caine I will later. 

Mr. Arwater, K.C.: The $40 rate was during the war. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: No, subsequent to the war. 

By Mr. Symington, K.C.: — 

@. Now, Colonel, you go on and discuss the various merits of this system, — 
with the operation of the system, in the same language in which it is disclosed 
in the reply. Now, in connection with regularity of service, would you mind 
looking at the advertisement which the Chairman has brought in, and say 


whether the Conference has brought in any greater regularity of service than cee 


existed béfore its formation? 


Mr. MontGomMery, ‘ C.: Would you give us a date of that Gazette, Mr. rh 
Chairman? 
[Col. William I. Sip 


~ 


3 Mr. Anwaten | K. © oy ‘Are hoe pasenger Gin or both? 
a The WIrness: Mixed. Ihave no comment, to make. 


; eee. Bay Mr. Symington, K. C.: 
cs a passenger route? 
a Vr. Arwater, K.C.: — What i is. 


By Mr. Symington, Ke Cate 
Q. On page 4 of the Reply. 
: “In the North Atlantic trade, sailings are regular, te boats are 
ae of the highest class: the rates uniform and fairly stable. The dominant 
ane importance of this trade is the passenger traffic.” ! 
~~ A. What is the question? 
eae Q. Do you agree with that?—A. I guess about 50-50. - 


iene Gy 


, Q. I am not trying to hold you responsible for the Reply, Colonel: I just 
want to know whether you agree that the dominant importance of the North 
Atlantic trade is the passenger traffic—_A. If you will eliminate the tramps, 
yes. 


Q. And if there is a traffic which is predominantly passenger, that insures 
regularity of service, does it not?—A. It does. One moment; the freight lines 
also give regularity of service. 


passenger in importance, and in a freight route or mixed route, why the exis- 
tence or non-existence of a Conference will stop a regular service, or do you 
~ prefer to rest upon that advertisement in the paper?—A. The main passenger 
lines, under steamers carrying passengers, also carry cargo, and the sailings of 
, these steamers are adjusted to suit the freight requirements of the trade, and 
not the passengers. 

Q. You mean the non- pasenger boats?—-A. No sir, the passenger boats. 

Q. Well then, does that indicate that the passenger ttaffic is not. of pre- 
— dominant importance in this trade?—-A. Oh no, but the fixing of the sailings 
is the requirement of a regular service for the freight business of the country. 


: took the view that the North Atlantic trade ‘being so predominantly passenger, 
-. as an incident to the passenger route, regularity “of service and class of ships 
: existed. 


The CuatrMan: I did not hear whether the witness answered that question 
yes or no. ‘ 


Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: He nodded yes. 
The Witness: No, I did not. .I started to answer, and you shut me off, 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I beg pardon; I would not think of fries that. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

- Q. I say I noticed in the Imperial Shipping Ring discussion of the Hibetes 
they state that in the North Atlantic, which was predominantly passenger, 
er aeulerity of service and class of ships were largely secured by that means. 
| Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Have you the reference to that? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: No, I have not. 


The Witness: That alee of trade does very Prnsidertile increase the 


number of days of departure, are especially made to suit the freight part of the 
business. | 
Be er at [Col. William I. Gear.] 


-——-Q. 1 see by the Reply of the steamship companies that this is predominantly 
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Q: Now, can you tell the Committee why, in a route predominantly 


~  Q. I was noticing, Colonel, in the Imperial Shipping Ring matter, that they 


- betterment of the steamers in the trade, but the sailings of the steamers, the 
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By Mr, Suman 1eGe 84, ¢ 


(.): Well, if they are passenger liners, they ae ne fixed une ‘do they n see | 


A. They do, ‘and the dates are selected to suit the freight men. 
(Q. Then the next advantage you have is the greater security to capital. 
That is at page LL-3. “Greater security of capital.” What you mean is that 


the Conference system which is run as you have described, provides greater 


security to capital?—-A. Because it encourages capital to invest in tonnage, and 


thereby give a regular service, and if they had not Ws security they would not 


do so. 


Q. I am not disagreeing with you, Colonel; in fact, I absolutely agree — 


with you, that if you have a Conference fixing rates in this way, there is a 
ereater security to capital. -I quite agree. That is your view?—A. That is 
my view. 

Q. Then at page } MM 1 you give a list of further adv antages, “ cargoes 
delivered in better order’ and so on. Can you tell us why that cannot be done, 


whether these liners are in or out of a Conference?—A. There is a greater 


feeling of security. on the part of shippers in using a passenger liner. 
-Q. My question was, can you tell me why the cargo cannot be delivered in 
just as good order, whether the liners belong to the Conference or not?—A. 


Because the construction of A passenger boat is such that it enables a cargo to 


be stowed with less likelihood of breakage. 
Q. I say, why cannot that be equally so whether these boats belong to a 
Conference or not?—A. Oh, as far as that goes, equally. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
@. Mr. Symington, a very interesting. matter just comes in under that 
heading, and if you do not mind I would like to ask a question. I base the 
question on this, a particular incident arising at Vancouver a few years ago. 


A tramp brought-in a cargo of tea and it was very seriously damaged, but the » 


ship got away before there was a final adjustment, and it was impossible to libel 
the ship in order to protect the shipper. I am speaking 1 now from the shipper’s 
interest only. I would like to ask Colonel Gear, if I might, in connection with 
liners such as the ones we are dealing with now, if a ship left port and there | 
was later cause or desire to libel that ship for some alleged damages in con- 
nection with a suit, could a shipper secure recourse against the company? For, 
instance, could he have as security other ships of that line which might be run-— 
ning into that port, although this individual ship was withdrawn?—A. They 


could if.the company that owned the ship—I will say if the holding company 7 


that owned the ship, did not have separate companies for each vessel. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: I notice my friend smiling a little and I suppose the 
suggestion is that J am seeking to interject something of a foreign character 
into this. I am not doing anything of the kind. I consider this one of the most 
important features’ of the question of protection to shippers. I am sure Mr. 
Duff will agree that the difficulty is how best to secure the shippers. My point 
is, is the shipper better protected if his cargo goes in regular liners than if it 
goes in-individual ships? | 

The Witness: Yes. 


> Mr. Symineron, K.C.: You will understand, Mr. Stevens, that I was not 
comparing it with tramps. I was asking why, if liners ran-as liners in or out 
of the Conference, there would be any difference. I referred to one of the things 
you just mentioned—why the fact that they are in the Conference makes them 
any different than if they are out? 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Supposing you bring out the point as to whether there om 


is better security for the shippers. Let us think of the shippers for a Omen 
if the witness has an opinion on that. 
[Col. William I. Gear.] 


\ 


1 a ate ais, Gasman Ua fig a ike 
1 By 


So OCHAN RAPES Ah as 


ae Snorer oK. Ge: As between. the liners in and out of the Conference? 
Hon. Mr. STEVENS: es as: between the liners 1 in and out of the Conference, 


; or tramps. 


Mr. SymMinerton,. K. Cs ai think ee pods will agree as to the tramps, but 


as between liners running in or out of the Conference, I wanted to find out 


<j 


if it would make any difference. 


The Cuairman: I think the witness paid they were equal, if I recollect 
correctly. 


| By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

~ Q. Then, as a further argument, Colonel, at the next page, MM-2, you 
say that complaints come from foreign buyers if sales to them do not happen 
to be made on the lowest basis of cost and freight, as a reason for the existence 
of these rates, and under “D” you say-that they buy from hand to mouth in 
rate-cutting times?—A. Yes, sir. 


‘ The Cuatmrman: May I stiggest a question before we proceed further on 
that? 


Mr. Symrnoron, K.C.: Certainly, sir. 


By the Chairman: ; 

Q. Are the owners of ships belonging to the Conference trading out of 
Montreal following the procedure of having each ship a separate company ?— 
A. Is that a question to me? 
| Q. Yes, sir?—A. Probably some lines have, and other lines have not. 

Q. Could you indicate which lines have, ‘and which lines have not?—A. 
I cannot. say which lines ‘have not, but the Cunard Line is a large company 


S running steamers; the White Star is another large company— 


Q. But which companies have followed the plan of incorporating a special 


company for each individual ship? 


Mr. Atwater, K.C.: Similar to the Canadian Government Merchant 
‘Marine. . 

The Witngss: I was just going to say the only one I know about is the 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine. 


».¢ Mr. SyMiIncTon, it We are not w orrying about the security of that, 
Mr. Atwater. 


4 Mr. Symington, TEC): 


Q. “At page MM-2, Colonel, you were suggesting that the buyers complain 
that they did not get their gaods at lowest rate when there was a rate war?— 
A’ Yes. 

@. And that they bought from hand to mouth?—A. Yes. 

@. It has been suggested to me that in the case of a rate war, the shipper 
prepays the freight, and quotes a rate to the purchaser ?—A. That is quite 


4 possible. 


(). And of course it is better for them to Oe ae than not to buy at all? 


Is that it?—A. I presume so. That depends on whether they want the goods 


or not. 


-Q: Then you say, “It is to the interest. of the lines not to charge rates 
darimental to the shippers?’”—A. Yes, sir, 

Q. But necessarily a clash of interests arises, does it not?—A. There is a 
clash of interests, but there is also a community of interests. 


-Q. Well, in the ease of a clash, who settles it?-—-A. Oh, I suppose, the 
step en 


* 


[Col. William I. Gear.] 
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Let me remind you We an Gaius situation Sbaceee F ha : 
mind—that existed for many years with respect to flour. You NOW. th : for 
years the Canadian liners’ maintained a higher rate on flour to the Old Country 
than from the American ports, do you not—A. At.periods. tie Loe 

Q. Throughout a considerable number of years, and in the fave of great | 
opposition?—A. At periods, yes, but now it is not the same. — 

Q. No, now it is not. There has been a good deal of trouble arising from 
that? 

Mr. Atwater, K.C.: How long ago? 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.:I will give you the full details if you like. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ) ee 

Q. And not only that, but they arranged with ae New: York Contimna _ 
that no American vessels would take Canadian flour at 4s low a price as that ~ 
for which they would take American flour, but they would charge the pee 
that the Canadian liners wanted to charge?—A. That is correct. 

Q. So it could hardly be said that the interesets of the two were at one 
there, could it, Colonel?—A. There were conditions which warranted,the action — 
of the Canadian liners. te 

Q. What conditions would justify a discrimination against a Canadian Be 
miller—a discrimination of that character?—A. The question of exchange, at 
that, time. 


Sir Henry Drayton: But in New York how could there be any justifica- _ 
tion there? ‘ 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes, that is it exactly. 


By Mr. Symington, K. C): 


@. You say the question of exchange came ee That was one of the’ 
items which had to be considered. 

@. The rate was quoted in Canadian money; ; 1t was not quoted 1 in Sterling 
My recollection is that the periods—and I will give them to you before we are 
through as far as. I can get them—my recollection is that during certain 
periods the rate from New York would be 21 cents, and from Canada ‘would be 
26 cents, or even more?—A.,I do not think there was that much difference. 

(). Yes, we got one of those in 715 and 719, as the Chairman says, and it — 
was not Sterling, it was cents?—A. But, the exchange from Montreal and the 
exchange from New York at that time, made quite a difference. | 

Q. Ny, ou were paid in Canada with Canadian money ?—A. Yes, but there was” ( 
an. exchange between New York and Montreal. — ; 

Q. What had that to do with it?—A. It had a great deal to do with it. 

By Sir Henry Drayton: | 

(. But if you had two bags of flour in New York, one Canadian and one 
American, how can there be any justification for a higher rate in Canada? Lita 
has been done, I know, but in my opinion, it was a grave mistake. 


Mr. a rere K.C,:,As a matter of fact— 


By Sir AH enry Drayton: | a 


@. Is there any question about that being stopped ‘and sane sro ie 
A. We have stopped it, and it payer stopped. i 


By Mr. Symington, K. Ce oe . a 
Q. But what has not been stopped—and there may be” a perfectly sob 


answer for this, and I do not want to discuss the merits of it now—is that. in 
[Col. William I. Gear.] ’ 
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Re the United States hy dat ie virtue of the intervention of the Shipping Board 


there is a differential on flour over wheat in goods. shipped from the United 
States, is there not?—A. In point of an order, yes, but in point of operation, no; 
it is ignored. 

Q. The minutes of the New York Conference do not seem a indicate: that 
it is ignored?—-A. It is absolutely ignored. 

Q. But I think the Conference told the members who sat in ariel them that 
it was not ignored, ang although they told them that, it is ignored?—A. It is 
ignored. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Will you just enlarge on that, Mr. Symington? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The American flour millers represented to the Ship-. 
ping Board that they were being discriminated against with respect to the old 
United Kingdom and other millers, because there was no differential that 
previously existed between the rates on wheat and flour. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Are you speaking of the ocean rates? 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Yes. 

Sir Henry Drayton: The miller is always hurt by a differential. 

By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. They fixed a five-cent differential?—A. Yes. 

: Q. And it got away beyond what it was in this country—too high; well, 
perhaps not too high, but beyond what it was in this country?—A. The differ- 
ential to-day in New York is probably more than it is in Montreal. 

Q. And as a result of that, the Shipping Board sent representatives to the 
Conference, and through those representatives they told the Conference they 
wanted this differential fixed, did they not?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. You were not there?—-A. No. 

Q. Some Canadians were there?—A. May have been; I was not. 

Q. Do you know anything about the fixing, then?—A. I know that Presi- 
dent Wilson instructed the Shipping Board to issue a notice of the five-cent 
differential just before he ran for the presidency, and thereafter it became 
obsolete. 

Q. Perhaps we can put in the minutes that the millers pressed for a differ- 
ential, and it was refused?’ 

Sir Henry Drayton: They do not want the differential; they want to get 
wheat and flour moving as soon as they possibly can. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I do not think so. They want a smaller differ- 
ential. 

- Sir Henry Drayton: They want a smaller differential, but none at all if 
they could get it. ! 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. But the fact is that according to the regulations of the shivvine) Board, 
and according to the regulations of the North Atlantic United Kingdom Con- 
ference, there is a differential between grain and flour from the United States 
to the United Kingdom, but not from Canada?—A. The differential is not 
recognized— . 

Q. It is recognized by the Conference. Whether it is followed or not, it is 
recognized?—A. It is officially recognized, but not followed. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Colonel, you think it is a rule honoured more in the breach than in the 


observance? 
*{Col. William I. Gear.] 
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Mr. Atwater, K.C:: ee in the breach, 
The Witness: Altogether in the breach. 


Hon. Mr. Srevens: Perhaps I may be donee: but I would like to ioe what ; 


point we are trying to establish. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The point I was getting at is that these rates fixed 
by the Conference discriminate against Canada. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: I understood that to be asserted, but hoe in what way, | 
and to what extent? 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: We will have to show the flour rates. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. There is no discrimination, if you say it is treated as a dead letter, but, 
thereafter, as a basis of the differential, they did provide for a difference between. 
Canadian ports and American?—A. I ‘do not think the Conference ever passed 
that regulation. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: We will have to give you the minutes. 

Sir Eucenr Fiser: What is it now? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Five cents a hundred. 

The CuarrMAN: What is the differential in Canada? : 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I am having a sheet prepared and will let you 
know about it. | 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: You might ascertain what it is to-day in 
practice in New York and Montreal. ; 

; Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I will try to. The flour people will tell us about 
that with a good deal of indignation. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: As a matter of fact, it is one of many complaints, 
and we ought to clear that up while we are on it. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: For your information, I might say that the 
differential on to-day’s market—to-day—is 124 cents in New York, actually 
In operation. 


Sir Henry Drayton: From where did you get that, Mr. Montgomery? © 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: One of the gentlemen here gave it to me. It 
is the difference between 74 cents and 20 cents. © 


Sir Henry Drayton: Mr. Symington might check that up. 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: The rate on grain is 74 cents, and on flour is 


20 cents; that makes a difference of 124 cents. 
Sir Henry Drayton: That is a tremendous difference. 
The Witness: That is the New York rate. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Now, Colonel, at page MM-3 of your sais at the middle of the 
page, you said there that you deny any control by the New York Conference. 
We have dealt with that, already. Then you say: “We sit in New York 
with representatives from all other Atlantic ports, and I can, from personal 
knowledge, say that the products and manufactures of Canada have always 
been jealously protected and the St. Lawrence gateway kept on an equal 
footing with any other port.” You have that, have you, Colonel?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, we have discussed flour on that-subject, of course. Now, can 
you tell we why when the British port—whatever it was; a war port or a 
shipping port—had control of rates and were wiring out here to your Com- 


mittee and to New York, that you fixed rates from Canada ee ne from” a 


oie William I, Gear.] © 
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re, ‘the United States, eee abn the war?—A. I was not in charge at that 
time: 1 was. building ships -in Ottawa, working for the Government. 
- Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I was discussing the statement of the Colonel 
that they had always protected the St. Lawrence rate, and kept it on an 
equal footing, and I was asking him why, during the war when the British 
Ministry were fixing rates, and were wiring out to the Canadian Liner Com- 
mittee, and to New York arranging these rates, he fixed a higher rate from 
Canada than from the United States. 
The Witness: I was in Ottawa at the time. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C: 

Q. You cannot answer that?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Can you, as a shipping man, from your experience, give us any Justi- 
fication for that?—A. I do not know the first thing about it; I was in Ottawa. 

Q. I ask you to accept for a moment that as a fact. Can you, as a shipping 
man, now give a justification for it?—-A: I have no opinion to offer. 

Q. I would like you, as an expert, to give us your opinion?—A. I have no 
opinion to offer as of war-time. - 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Is it a fact? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. How does that jibe with your efforts to keep it on an equal footing? 
—A. I refuse to say anything about the war period. 

. Q. You cannot tell the Committee, as a man of great experience in ship- 
ping, why you think the Liner Committee, although in your absence, or the 
North Atlantic Conference, in your absence, should have fixed the rates ae 
from Canada than the United States? 


Mr. Atwater, K.C.: At what period was that? 
Mr. Syminerton, K.C.: I will give that to you— 


Mr. Atwater, K.C.: I may say, Mr. Chairman, as perhaps the witness, 
‘Colonel Gear, may be too modest to tell it himself, that for a period of two or 
three years while the war was on he gave up his personal shipping business to 
: come here and attend to the interests of the Imperial Government, and of the 
Canadian Government in connection with the building and superintendence 
_ of the steamships that were being operated on behalf of Great Britain and the 
Alles. So that for the period during that time, you could understand baat 
Colonel Gear would probably say that he has no personal knowledge. 


‘Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I quite accept the Colonel’s statement, with all 
credit to him. I asked him, as a practical man, to give us his opinion on that. 
I am not suggesting that the Colonel was not doing exactly as he should, but 
I was asking, as a matter of theory, why they did that. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. You cannot answer that?—A. No, sir. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I will get you those figures, Mr. Atwater, in due 
course. My recollection is that they were five shillings over. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
| ay I am trying to check their rates and am asking why their rates are 
higher from Canada than the United States. That is all. Then at page 
NN-2, you tell the Committee that so far as the Canadian trade is concerned, 
she trade in which you are so vitally interested, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
| [Col. William I, Gear.] 
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statement just published comments on other suede Now earnings. De you 


know what the profits of the. CP.R. were on their ocean service last. “year. —A. Bi 


I do not. cs 
Q. You are not Fetes to the Committee that they did not make profits? be 
—A. Oh, no, I know nothing about them. ‘a 

Q. You know nothing about them?—A. No. 

Mr. Atwater, K.C.: He says where he got his information. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes, I see he says where he got his information. 


Q. I find on reference to that report that the net earnings from the ocean 
and coastal steamship lines for 1924 were $3,630,000. 


Mr. Atwater, K.C.: May I ask what you are reading from? 


Mr. ea erron K.C.: From the Annual Report of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 1924, the same as the Colonel-has. 

Q. Do you know whether that is an adequate profit?—A. I do not, Sir. 
I do not know anything about it. 

Q. So, in any event, as far as that remark is concerned you know nothing 
about what they are?—A. No. 

Q. Then you refer to the Cunard Liners. You will know more about that, 
that they put on the St. Lawrence route the Caronia and the Carmonia. Do 
you know why they: were put on the route?—A. Largely at our request. 

a me These boats carry and are fitted to carry large numbers of immigrants? 
a es. 

Q. When the United States closed off their immigration these boats were 
on hand at Montreal?—A. In what way do you mean? 

Q. Their usefulness, so far as United States immigration is concerned, 
was interfered with.—A. Their usefulness in the port of New York for passenger . 
business was also prominent. 

Q. I am asking you if their usefulness as immigration carriers was not 
considerably interfered with by the United States immigration laws?—A. The 
ae States immigration laws have interfered with all boats going to New — 

ork 
- Q. That was the reason for the switching of these boats to New York’ 
—A. I cannot say. 


Q. And the immigration service to Canada was very disappointing also? a 


SAC Lt Was. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. Were these the boats that lost £6,000?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: : 

Q: Yes? ‘ 

Q. From your experience the immigration business was a very profitable 
business’ was it not?—A. I cannot say. | 

Q. You refer to the tramp competition but with respect to tramps they 
must have a full cargo, must they not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in commodity rates, all package commodities, that is very little 
protection, is it not? It is very little protection—A. I hardly follow the 
question. 

Q. I say in commodity rates that is very little protection because there 
are very few full cargoes of commodities. I mean not grain but other com- 
modities—A. Tramps do not get package freights. 4 

Q. So that to what commodities is the competition of the tramp limited? | 
—A. Grain, lumber, pulp. oa 

Q. Grain, lumber and pulp?—A. And flour, if they wish to use them. 
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4 Sr ital “And four it pe Oe, to ‘use them?—A. Yes, 
 Q. Are all those rates open?—A. Yes, Sir. : 

QQ. Are they open because of the competition of the tramps?—A. Not 
necessarily. They are open rates. 
| Q. Not necessarily, but I rather gather that this is the reason ae were 
; declared open, was it not?—A. No, sir. 


- Q~Not the reason?—A. No,’ sir. 

‘ Q. What was the reason?—A. It was simply to meet the condition of 
the markets, the grain markets all over the world and we had to meet the 
conditions. 


Q. This Liner Committee that meets with respect to grain rates, it keeps 
_ track of the tramps that are coming?—A. Yes, sir, as far as they can. 

Q. And the contracts have been made for delivery so far as they can?— 
/ A. Delivery of what? 
oS Q. Delivery of grain on the other side?—A. No. We-don’t mind that. 
Re Q. The amount coming into the terminal?—A. Yes. 
a -Q. And you fix your rate on grain, this open rate every morning, a 
minimum rate, do you not, during the season?—A. We fix a minimum rate 
_ whether it is every morning or every second day, as the case may be. 
' Q. And you fix a minimum rate that the liners ask for?—A. That is correct. 
--  Q. Did you name to the Committee the commodities upon which Canada 
~ has the initiative?—A. I think we did. 


The CHAIRMAN: He named one or two of them, but did not name all. 
Sir Henry Drayton: I think there are only three. 
Sir Eugene Fiset: Lumber, pulp, grain and flour. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Deals, was the only thing we got. Do you know the commodities upon 
which the Canadian liners have the initiative?—A. I do not. 
| Q. I thought that was very important?—-A. Yes, but you cannot keep 
, track of everything. 
Q. There are only three. 


By Sw Eugene Fiset: 
Q. Asbestos, is that one?—A. I cannot tell you. Nl 
Q. You cannot tell at all?—A. No. 
Sir Henry Drayton: We have a new thing in pulp, opened a moment 
B. AgO. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes. I have traced that too. 
Sir Henry Drayton: Is that right? | 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes. I think New York gave them permission. I 
_ will give you the reference. I cannot remember all these things. I have been 
hurrying through it. 
Sir Henry Drayton: .So' far as pulp is concerned, is pulp a free article? 
Mr. Symineton, K.C,: I think it is an initiative rate. 
Sir Henry Drayton: Initiative Canadian rate. 
| Mr. Symineron, K.C.: They fix the rate, wiring New York; as I understand 
it they must wire New York a day and a night before so that their auditors 
can be notified to book at that rate. 
Sir Henry Drayton: So far as initiations are concerned you were down 
to deals, pulp, cattle, flour and grain. | 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That is an initiation rate. There is a difference in 


the terms that ue use. 
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Sir Henry Drayton: A canereace in tbems? 
- Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: Yes, eae “one 
Q. Tramps go where ‘rates are favourable, you told ‘the Committee, I ( 
-think.—A.. Yes. ah 
Q. Where they will earn, where Lae will make Ae Where f 
they will make earnings. eal | 
Q. And they soon smell it out?—A. They what? pi i TOE Gee 
Q. They soon find out do they not?--A. They do. aed : 
Q. Apparently there has been a considerable increase in tramps on the 
St. Lawrence route?—A. It was on account of the large movement of grain 
last fall. 
Q. Profitable?—A. Profitable, I have no doubt to the tramp. 
Q. Profitable to the tramp but not to the liner. Is that it?—A. It was a 
good rate, there was nothing to complain about. 
Q. No complaint. That is good. Then you referred to a protection fiat 
we had at page OO-1, F 
At present the world has over ten million tons of surplus tonnage 
ready to spring into any trade that will show a profit or even a semblance 
of profit.” 


That means that that will not go ae the trade until rates go up. ce that it? 
—A. So far as Canada is concerned there is no. relief from that source 
apparently, with these ships lying in the harbour. | 
Sir Henry Drayton: You should say “if rates go up or expenses go down,” 
if expenses go down it is the same thing. ae i a 
The Witness: It is correct, if the rates go up or expenses:go down. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Until one of these two things occur we, in Canada, can hope for no 
relief from that source, the tonnage coming in here?—A. No, I do not think 
you can. 

/ Mr, Atwater, K.C.: If you call it relief. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: And then the minute rates go up, so that all these u 
boats get in commission, then there is a shortage of space. 


The CHairMAN: A shortage of freight offering. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. As soon as the rates go up sufficiently to make it profitable for these — 
boats to operate then there is no surplus of space?—A. I don’t understand 
what you are getting at. | 

Q. What I am getting at is thi 
I could. 

-  Q. You may try?--A. Ask the question again. A 

Q. I will try it another way. You say, we have to safeguard against : 
rates because of the ten million tonnage lying unused?—A. Yes. i : 

Q. And that tonnage will come out as soon as rates g0 up?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Atwater, K.C.: Or expenses go down. 


hs Re a a 


you if 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q Or expenses go down. To-day then with the great excess of tonnage, a 

rates are not low, are they?—A. Rates on grain? Very low. My 

Q. But satisfactory ?—A. No. J 

Q. That seems to be one satisfactory rate, I thought you said a moment ig 
ag0. 
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Pe ie Sir eae Fiser The | finer ie fad | ag 
ee The CHAIRMAN: Last fall, I think he said. | 
The ‘Wrrnsss: Last fall. 


By Mr. Suntington: K.C.: 


2 QT am not discussing at the moment, when there is very little erain 
moving. Take last year, because it was a profitable rate and you said it 


was satisfactory to the liners?—A. Yes. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. How much more were the tramps getting at that time.—A. They were 


getting about 11d. 
Q. 11d more?—-A. A quarter, on the average. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. How many bushels in a quarter?—A. 180. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


-Q, The reason that the tramp gets more is because it can be diverted, 
wherever the importer want to send it, is that not it?—-A. The tramp can go 
into the grain market as soon as the freight on grain advanced to a point at 
which: it is profitable, somewhere in the neighbourhood of 8s a quarter and 
we claim that as soon as that takes place the tramp is a regulator of the rate. 
We cannot get anything excessive. 

Q. Quite so, but I asked you the reason in answer to Sir Henry’s question. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. Why do the tramps get a higher rate than you?—-A. They get a higher 
rate on account of being able to go to a range of ports and an increased market. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
@. They will go to any port. Did that condition first, of the tramp 
carrving more than the liner, ever exist before last year. 
Mr. Atwater, K.C.: Charge more? 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Carry more. 
The Witness: I did not look it up. I do not think so. 


Q. It did not in 1923?—A. No. 
~Q. Did the condition exist that they got more than the liner any other 

year?—A. I did not look it up. ~ 
Q. You might look that up because itis rather interesting to know. Some- 
‘body iniormed me, and it is his opinion that I go on, that last year was rather 
a different year in this regard from previous years, certainly different from 
1923?—A. What is it you want? : 
@. Whether prior to 1924 the liners did not carry more than the tramps 
and whether prior to that the liners did not get a higher rate than the tramps. 


The CHatrman: If the Colonel has prepared a detail for a few years back, 
showing the division between the tramps and the liners as to the carriage of © 


wheat from Montreal ard as to the prices charged, give the information which 


is given for 1924, for several years before. 


Sir Evens Piser: And the period of the year. | 
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By Mr. Samir tlon K.C.: Ue, ‘ be - pe ag te. | ons 
Q. Then Colonel, at page OO- 4 of your statements, along ihe same the es 
“the grain market being. open, ue market conditions govern ’ That is Corey Bai 
is it not?—A. Yes. ; 
Q. But in other rates you did not add,this? I ask you if it fone ns in 
other rates that the market conditions do not govern?—A. They do not fluctuate. 
Q. Now then, you told us as a justification for the lmer Committee, at 
page OO-5— | 
The CuatrmMan: He says they do not fluctuate. Doe that mean the 
rates do not fluctuate or the market rates do not fluctuate. . : 


Sir Henry Drayton: They do not fluctuate with the markets. 
The Witness: The rates do not fluctuate. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
@. With the market?—A. With the market. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. That is, market conditions do not govern. I take that as an answer, 
that they do not. At page 00-5, you say, “the Liner Committee ensures 
quicker action,” can you give me any evidence of that, any: particular thing 
you had, I mean where they ever got quick action out of the Liner Com- ~ 
mittee?—-A. We had meetings with some of the shippers and have stated 
whether we could do anything or not. ee 

Q. In any case where you did anything can you tell us where there was 7 
any speed shown?—A. Just at the present moment I cannot recollect any- 

thing. | 
Q. Speaking of pulp, you had it started sometime at the beginning of 
the year but did not get settled until the end, if I remember rightly. I will 
give you the reference. Do you remember the pulp episode?—A. No, (ldo 
not. 


Bg 


@. Your Conference Minutes are numbered by a paragraph number 306 
or any other number?—A. I presume so. 

Q. You carry that through and if it 1s not dealt with we use the word 
‘deferred to the committee.” It is carried on through the Minutes so we 
can trace this speedy action pretty readily, can we?—-A. I presume so. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That is also a relative-term. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes. I think so. At page PP-7, we give a 
certain percentage as of increases in cattle rates. Would you kindly give 
us the rates on which you base those percentages for the time? 

The CHAIRMAN: Give us that question again. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q@. If you will refer to the top of the page, you will notice he gives 
certain percentages on cattle rates. I was asking him for the*rates upon 
which he calculated the percentages and the time those rates were in?—A, 

I will get that for you. I) have omitted it. 

Q. T am trying to get the increased cattle rates and When the cattle 
rates were.—A. I will get them for you. 

@. Thank you. Then you say as a reason why those rates should not 
be reduced, on the same page, “if the rates were reduced it would not be 
long before you would have the same complaint from the shippers that the — 
rates were still too high.” Is that the real reason you are relying on?—A. No, 
that is an opinion. : 
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i 6. ea ‘then you go on. and give some more opinions, and say the 
aan would not get the benefit of it. Are you prepared to establish that 
to the committee ?—A. That is my personal opinion. 
- Q. Based upon what?—A. That is a commercial axiom, I suppose, that 
the farmer would not get it, that the middleman would get, the reduction. 
i Q. Based upon the opinion that the farmer never gets anything, is that 
es | | | 
aes The CuHairMAN: He gets it in the neck very often. 
. The Witness: If you want the farmer to get it you have to give him 
a bonus. - 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. If- you lower the rates he will not get the benefit of the reduction, 
in your opinion?—A. The middleman gets it. 

Q. Now, you were asked—and I want to ask you again—why Canadian 

shippers use United States ports instead of Canadian ports. You dealt with 
that at QQ-2—A. Whereabouts is that? 

Q. QQ-3; I beg your pardon. You were asked “ Why?” and you said, 
“Ask the exporters,” I said, “ Why do they use the New York ports?” and 
you said, “I do not know.” Do you want to rely upon that statement?—A. 
In the winter time I suppose they find it a shorter rail haul. 

. Q. The rail haul is the same price, is it not?—-A. The same ‘price. 

Q. But they still will not use the Canadian ports. What about the 
summer?—A. In the summer they largely use the Canadian ports. 

Q. They largely use the American ports, do they not, more largely than the 
Canadian ports?—-A. We have done pretty well. 

@. You have been down there, Colonel, of course?—A. Where? 

@. In New York harbour?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have been out through the river there, where they load these 
boats?—-A. Only just seen them, that is all. 
| @. You have seen the lighterage and floatage; the floating elevators and 
expensive ferry boats; can you tell me or tell this committee—because I have 

- been there, and I wondered why we cannot ship cheaper on the Canadian route 
- than on the American.—A. Why we cannot ship cheaper? 
Q. Yes?—A. What class of goods? 

_Q. Any class of goods, it has to be lightered at New York no matter what 
it is, and we load at docks. Our grain goes out in barges and floating elevators 
in New York. Can you tell me why we cannot ship cheaper through the Canadian 
ports?—A. Because it costs the steamer more to come to Canada. 

Q. So it is the ocean rate, is it?—A. It is the ocean rate. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Do you mean that the ocean rate is lower to 
New York than to Canada. 


—_ 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. I would like to interject this question, Colonel, if I may. Does it cost 
more to operate a ship from Liverpool to Montreal than it does to operate a 
ship from Liverpoo!} to. New York?—A. I have no knowledge of what the 
accounting is on the other side. 

‘Q. What is your opinion; you must have an opinion on the matters A. 
Excuse me a moment. Have you any of those figures, Mr. Robb, with reference 
to the expenses to New York as against Montreal? 

_ _Q. Colonel, I am not asking merely what the port dues are, or what the 
discharging and loading expenses are in New York as compared with Montreal. 
What I am asking is, does it cost more to operate a ship from Liverpool to 
Montreal than it does to operate a ship from Liverpool to New York?—A. 


I am unable to give the figures; I have not got them. 
: [Col. William I. Gear.] 
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Mr. ATWATER, KC.; “That | is, apart from her loating? ‘ 
The CHAIRMAN: Exactly. ROR age 
Mr. Atwater, K.C.: That is the cost of navigation, or running. 


‘The CuarrMANn: From the time she throws off her hawsers— at agente a 


until she ties up at the dock in Montreal, as compared with the cost of operating 


a ship from Liverpool to New York. I would have thought that an experienced 
gentleman like Colonel Gear could have hazarded an opinion, but if he has. 


not the figures, and does not want to reply, I will not press the point. 


Mr. Arwater, K.C.: As far as this material goes, I think we can get the 


material, something definite, not a mere opinion. 


The CHARMAN: Mr. A vates and gentlemen of the committee, \if it be 


true that certain Canadian shippers prefer to ship either through or by New 
York rather than through or by Montreal, we should know what leads them to 
that conclusion. 


Mr. Atwater, K.C.: There must be a reason, and we want to know hee : 


it is. I suppose that is it. 


The Witness: The rates are the same on all classes of cargo except on grain. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Now, Colonel, you represent a good many lines.- Do you know any-. 


thing about ‘the relationship or any interlocking ownership between liners and 
tramps?—A. I do not. 


Q. The same in Great Britain, do you know whether people who are con- _ 


nected with shipping in a large way, owning stock in companies which own 
liners, also own stock in boats which operate as tramps?—A. I do not, sir. 

Q. You do not know anything about that?—A. No. 

@. Now then, do you know anything about ship operation?—A. No, it is 
all managed in England. 

Q. Mr. Cleminson did not know; I thought you would.—A. I will not 
venture an opinion. 


Q. You do not know anything about what the ability of a steamer to pay — 


depends upon?—A. No sir. 


Q. Apart from rates fixed from the Conferenges, That is the only depend-. 


ability you know of?—A. All I have to do is load here. 
Q. You do not know anything about stability for trade, or expense of 
operation, or anything else?—A. No sir. 


@. You would not like to venture an opinion as to any of these questions? ae 


—A. No sir. 


Q. Now, Colonel, just to get before the committee the nature of these 


proceedings, these are the minutes of the Canadian Liner Committee, 1924, 


Exhibit 12 E. If you look at say page 218, the flour ratés and the grain rates 


are fixed. 

Mr. Montcommry, K.C.: What date? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: This is December, the last one. 

The CuarrmMan: December 19th, 1924, 

Sir EvGene Fiset: Are these the minutes of the Conference or the 
Committee? 

The CuHatmrman: The Montreal Liner Committee. 

The WITNESS: Why not get a man who was there? 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. I asked for him, but they insisted upon putting you in. You. do ue ‘ 


know anything about any of these minutes?—A. No. 
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Q. So the Comte. may 7; hilly. A iidefotand? I want to ask you about these | 


ony minites but you say you did not attend and you would not know anything 


a ee about them?—A. Yes. 


Q. Does that apply not only to the Cewediar Liner Minutes but to the 


‘Conference minutes?—A. Yes sir. 


Q. You would prefer that we find out about them from somebody else? . 


fee A OY ea: 


Q. Well, there were a lot of things about these meetings I wanted to ask 


you, but if you prefer, and do not know about them, I will wait for somebody 


else, because I have made a lot of excerpts from ‘them that I want to ask 


somebody about. 


The Cuarrman: Is that all you aa to ask the Colonel, encap about 
the matters referred to at the Liner Committee meetings, or have you other 


questions that you would like to ask? 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That is all I have fod now, sir. I tried to get 
ready as well as I could these Liner Committee minutes and wires and tele- 
grams and certain agreements. I might perhaps ask about those. 


By Mr. Symington, KC: 
Q. You say, Colonel, that rates—it strikes me that rates are the same 
to everybody ?—A. Yes 
Q. It is the habit of the Cohienne: is it not, to enter into agreements 
with large shippers, giving them a considerable reduction in rates, upon their 


- signing an agreement to ship only by Conference lines?—-A. Any shipper can 


have that. 

Q. And you enter into forms of agreements. I will show you a form with 
Mr. John Doe, the well-known Mr. John Doe. Is that the form of the agree- 
ment used? 

Mr. “ATWATER, K.C.: What is this, Mr. Symington? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I am asking the Colonel if this is the agreement 
you use when you give a lower rate if they only ship on Conference boats. 

The Witnzss: I cannot say; that is the first time I have seen it. 


By Mr. Symington, K. C.: 


Q. You have not seen these?—A. No, I have not. 

Q. As a matter of fact, I got this from the exhibits. filed before the 
McMaster committee; that is where I found it, I may say. I think that is 
all I have to ask the Colonel then. | 

The CHairRMAN: Now, gentlemen, it is ten minutes to six, and I was 
wondering if we had better go on or if we should adjourn. I have two or three 
questions I would like to ask the Colonel, and perhaps this might be an 


‘opportune time to ask them. 


~ Mr. Atwater, K.C.: I do not-want to interrupt, Mr. Chairman; there 
were one or two questions we would like to ask the Colonel in re-examination, 
but perhaps it would be better to wait until you have asked your questions, 
because they might come better after the examination of yourself, and perhaps 
the members of the. committee. 


) By the Chairman: 


Q. Suppose there was no Conference operating in Montreal, Colonel, what 
would happen?—A. Well, sir, it would be a question of severe competition, 


and you would in all probability have less efficient tools to work with. 
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-Q. Now, just ean first of all what eal be the effet of hig : 
competition. Would it bring down rates?—A. No doubt it would. iS ie aye 
Q. Well then, what boats would survive?—A. Well, I suppose. ‘the Cana- : : 
dian Pacific and the Canadian Government Merchant Marine. eet a 
Q. Then are you of the opinion that the Canadian Pacific is a less ste eae 
tool to work with?—A. No, they are most efficient. ie. 
Q. Then as far as that is ‘concerned, we are not to dread poorer ships? me 
—A. Not from them. EAN 
Q. You have not such a high opinion, perhaps, of the Canadian Coverns: : 
ment Merchant Marine?—A. They are fine boats. Dy 
Q. You say they are fine boats. In just what respect are they fine?—A. 
They are good tramp boats. 
Q. They are not liners, as a matter of fact, at all?—A. They are a liner 
tramp, and they are good tramp boats. 
Q. It sounds to me like a white blackbird, a liner tramp. 
Sir Henry Drayton: No, we had a liner freighter before. 
The CHatrMAN: Yes, but not a liner tramp. rp 


The Wrirnuss: A liner freighter, and they are good boats. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Now, in other words, Colonel, if there was no Conference there would 
be a rate war, severe competition, rates would go down and there would be a 
survival of the fittest?—A. In all probability. 

Q. We would therefore get the ships which were best suited to the route 
and which could be run most economically, would we not?—A. That would 
depend on circumstances. 

Q. What circumstances would operate against that conclusion that I have 
suggested? A. You might not get the best boats. 

Q. The best boats suited to the trade would be the ones that could survive, 
would they not?—A. Not always. 

Q. Why not?—A. You might have an inferior boat, but still be able to 
get along. 

Q. You would get all the boats that found the trade unprofitable given — 
away, would you not?—A. In all probability. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That would depend upon whether they could find 
a better trade somewhere else? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. pony, 

Sir Henry Drayton: Wherever a boat could find a better trade, it would 
go. Otherwise I should think they would stay. 


a 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The boats best suited to the trade would i those that would stay DO 
In all probability, but they would come and go just as the trade was offering, 
and in all probability you would have very lean periods when you could not 
get freights, and then you would have a rush like you ‘have in the fall of the 
year. 

€). Now, Colonel, we had an experience in Montreal for a great many years 
prior to 1902 without any Conferences——A. We did. 

We had a large number of liners running to Montreal in the years 
from 1890 to 1902?—A. We did. 

-Q. Now, can you remember times during which the Canadian export trade 
suffered by reason of a lack of tonnage to move our export goods" to North 
Atlantic ports?—A. Just offhand I cannot. 
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m oO tf ApEn es Bear any | serious ¢ eoauition of that sort, eh your intimate 


te freee of shipping affairs in Montreal, you would be likely to remember it, 
sir, would you not?—A. I was trying to recall. I would likely remember 1t. 


- Q. Then is there any reason to dread in the future what has not happened 
in he past?—A. I would think there was a great deal to dread. 
- Q. Why?—A. Because the very fine boats that you have in Canada would 
seek trade elsewhere, if they could find it. 

Q. Now, let us take the years 1895 to 1902. You recollect what type of 
boat went out of Montreal in that time, sir?—A. Yes. 
Q. Now, I want you to consider what type of boat was trading out of 
Boston or New York at the same time. Let us take Boston, rather; Boston, I 
think, is a fairer comparison than New York. Take the type of boat trading 
from 1895 to 1902 out of Boston. Think of that. Then think of the type of 
~ boat that trades out of Montreal now and the type of boat that trades out of 
Boston now, and tell me whether there is any substantial difference in the 
- relation between the Montreal and Boston boats of from 25 to 30 years ago, 
and the relation of the same classes of boats to-day.—A. I will look that up. 

Q. Could you hazard an opinion?—A. I will look that up. 

Q. Do you understand my question?—A. I do. 

~ Q. Will you look it up before to-morrow morning?—A. No, I cannot do 

it that soon. It will take a little time. Between 1895 and 1902? - 

Q. Say the period from 1895 to 1902, Boston and Montreal, and to-day; 
a comparison of the relative qualities of the boats trading out of Boston and 
Montreal then and now?—A. All right. 


By Mr. Symington, GOES. 


Q. To pursue that question a little farther: You said that boats would 
leave to go to another route. What would happen on that other route if the 
boats went there, as far as rates are concerned?—A. I guess they would add 
to the millions laid up to-day. 

Q. The rates would come down on that route?—A. They would most likely 
lay-up. 


The witness retired. 


- The Cuatrman: Gentlemen, when shall we meet? 
- Sir Henry Drayton: At 2 o’clock to-morrow. 
The CuHartrMan: Is 2.00 o’clock satisfactory. 
Several Mmmpers: Yes. | 


The Committee adjourned. 


3 “House or Commons, eS 
OR toe TT RIDAN:, hoe 24th, 1925, 


1c col Coming ee to consider the resolution to give ‘the e 
overnment of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an agree- 
nt, between His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set out. in, 
_ resolution, met to-day at 2.00. o'clock p.m., the Chairman, Marval iy 
ster, presiding. Eee Pa at 
A The Cuairman: The Committee will please come to order. Colonel Gear, — 
b nk Mr. Atwater has a few questions to put to you, sir. - 


by! CoLonEL Wiruram I, Gear recalled. - ie 
Mr. Arwarer, K.C.: May I ask if the Com atities is quite finished asking ae 
y questions of the Colonel?: : ae earde 


‘The CHAIRMAN: Were any members of the Committee desirous to ask ed 
onel Gear any questions, before Mr. Atwater begins? eae) 


eo I think Mr..Duff had one or two questions, but he is 


Leen 


(By we Chairman: ne ¢ ey, ee 
_ dedd not know; Golénel Gear, whether you are in a_ position to meee 
er oe pee ons i propounded to oo arith in Wik to es Are sine : 


mhieken are one or. nes nesuione which have come to. my 
; upon which I will ask your help. 


By. the ‘Chairmane orar a ~ oe Bes 
ie Under present day conditions, Cotonel Gear, what is the size which has ee 
n found best for cargo boats, for economical and efficient Bae Ln 
< about 8,000 tons. | 
Q. When you say “8,000. tons,” is that registered tonnage or dead weight? sa 
ae would Pe ee wea 


ory 
Bh 


enture an ‘opinion on Wap . Cony 
 Q. Would the registered tonnage be less than one-half of the dead weight Bye 
nnage?—A. It is about two-thirds. I was looking to see if I had it. 
Q. I might give you some of your own boats, of which I have been looking — : 
Ip he. registered tonnage. Take your “Taconia.” It has a registered gross 
ton age of 19,680. About. what would its dead weight be?—-A. This is the « 
unarder, running to New York. eae 
VG, Is the “Cabotia” one of your boats?—A. nee 
-Q. That has a gross registered tonnage of 5,160. What would the dead, 
v eight be, about?—A. Her dead weight is, ot 9,000 tons. 


‘ Mr. ‘Hosin: © 8,500 ‘tons: A 
The Witness: 8,500. tons. 


Me 


chi do 3 you cay, sit, that i 1s. about the most economical anes In my 
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Q. Now, Colonel ’ Gear. Bake “you. give me } 
building steamers to- day—1925—compares with, say, ”1920?A. 1 

eC). ‘about £40 a ton. — 
Q. Woe that about the peak, ae No; I think they were higher. 

Q). My recollection is that in building our Merchant Marine we paid a little 2 
over $200 per ton for the most expensive boats?—A. That is about correct. 

Q. And the others averaged $190 per ton?——A. That is correct. 

Sir Henry Drayron: I thought it> was about $180 a ton; that is my 
recollection. ? 

The CuHatrmMaN: Somewhere between $180 and $190 per ton. 


a we 


ee 


By the Charman: a 

Q. Were the building costs in England comparable to ‘those in Canada? 
—A. I think they were, but I would suggest you ask one of the Englishmen ~~ 
who are here. ae 
The CHARMAN: Does any other member of the Committee desire to ask 
“any aos! | i, iene: 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


Q. I would like to ask one or two questions of Col. Gear. I think you 
stated in your evidence that there was no interference on the part of the — 
United Kingdom Westbound Conference with the North Atlantic United King- 
‘dom conference?—-A. You mean the North Atlantic Eastbound Conference? 

. Q. I mean the North Atlantic Eastbound Conference and the United — 
Kingdom Westbound Conference, or whatever Conference they have on the 
other side controlling rates westward?—A. They do not interfere with us at 
all. 

Q. Well, how can you arrive at a rate that will give you a profit on the _ 
round trip, or do you figure that your eastbound rates must make your round 
trip profitable?—A. Our eastbound rate has got to make the profitable part 
of the voyage. 

Q. Has it to make a profit on ae round trip?—A. It has got to assist in 
the greatest measure in supplying the profit for the round trip, “for the reason 
that we bring very little cargo westbound. 

Q. That factor is always taken into consideration i in ee pUshine your Bh 
—A. Yes. | 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: | iy 
Q. There is one question I would like to ask. We have been dealing at 
the present time with three classes of boats. We have been given evidence in 
regard to the liners, and also evidence in regard to cargo boats; what I would — 
like to ask is, can we get approximately the number of tramp steamers either — 
in the Conference or belonging to any company that belongs to the Conference? © 
—A. I do not know of any tramp tonnage being operated by any member of 
the Conference. é 
@. Do any of those tramp steamers belong to any members of the Con- 
ference?—A. Not that I, know of. 
_ Q. Does anybody here know?—A. I don’t think so, unless we took Lloyd’s 
Register and went through it. I think you can take it that none belong to } 
any member of the Conference, 


— eS mr 


By Sir Henry Drayton: ; eae 
(oF ne YUN e thing is whether they operate ene I do not know 


of any.. 
[Col. William I. Gear] 


p ys 18 
mean the percentage of cargo. py ivouna and the oncantane of cargo “east- 
ne 
oO a Yes.—A. Have you fae Mr. Robb? 
_ Mr. Ross: I have it here for 1924. 


‘Col. Grar: According to the Montreal Harbour Commissioners’ state- 
eat for 1924 the import cargo amounted to 1,512,825 tons, and the export to 
ca 762 Pee tons. 


ee i By Mr. Sanne EON 

~ .  Q. How much of that was grain for export—so that we can compare the 
-_ commodities?—A. Barley 141,117 tons, buckwheat 507 tons, oats 176,691 tons, 
e ore 571,879 tons, and wheat 2,940,837 tons. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


oe Let us have your whole list, while you are at it?—A. That is all the 
grain. 
a Q. Let us have the other commodities—or are there very many?—A. I 
will read this, if you wish. 
q. No, do not go through all that. Can you tell us to what percentage 
- the boats were laden on their outward or eastern voyage in the respective 
months? It has been suggested that we could perhaps do with less boats, and 
I want to see if that is so. Have you any figures showing your average loading; 
I suppose the amount of space taken would be infinitely smaller on the west- 
» bound movement than the figures indicate, because you have a very valuable 
 ¢argo.—A: In all probability. 
Mr. Symtneron, K.C.: I have taken off the figures, Sir Henry; 1,500,000 
tons package stuff west and 931 ,000 tons going east, in 1924. 
Sir Henry Drayron: There is very little of that bulky stuff going. 
at Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Going east, taking out the grain, there was 931,000 
tons. : . 
Sir Henry Drayton: So that as far as merchandise is concerned, it is 
heavier west than east. 


eee Vr. SymMiInctron, K.C.: ‘About a million and a half. 


nN Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I have a statement here which I intended to 
put in, showing the official figures. ; 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. Take the character of the movement into Canada, Col. Gear, is it 
_ largely package, or what is it?—-A. There is a large amount of package freight, 
es but last-year there was a large amount of coal, and some corn. | 
2 ae What is the coal Oe a AU further deduction will have to be 

made 


Perisy Vir. Kennedy: , 
-Q. Did the liners carry coal’—A. An infinitesimal quantity. 


By Sur H enry Drayton: | ! ) 
. We need not. nee about that. What was the coal?—A. There was 


% 


un eae [Col, William I. Gear.] 


ingles 2, | 
oO That is raercHaneiee eo eG, iy 


‘ @. Outside of merchandise, minerals or SO Ore bul y st 
Me suppose you will be putting, m an exhibit about, that, N 
ton? : 


o 


Mr. ATWATER: T can oily give you the hel Ae Henry: 
- quantities. 
'- Mr. SYMINGTON, K.C.: ‘That brings it down to 1,290, 000. 
The Wirness: We have a large amount of other heavy cargo; for inate ; 


Ferro-Manganese 9,525 tons; Firebrick 6,476 tons, Flaxseed 6,055 tons, Window 
Glass 12,640 tons. 


By Sw Henry Drayton: : 
Q. You would not-count window glass as bulky?—A. It is very hen > 
Corn, 39,892 tons, Grindstones 1,430 tons, Iron Bars and Plates 7,037 tons, 
Pig Iron 2,987 tons, Iron Pipes 4,291 tons, Iron and Steel Scrap, 2.353 tons 
» Iron skelp, 1,815 tons, Lead Battery Plates 939 tons, Machinery 8 854 tons, 
Marble 2,115 tons, Molasses 138,627 tons, Creosote Oil 13,489 tons, Crude Oil 
410,995 tons, Rags 3,395 tons, Phosphates 8,091 tons, Salt (Coarse) 99 817 ie a 
Steel bars, 6,418: billets and bloom, 6,025; steel plates, 4,343. 

‘The CuatRMAN: Would we not save ae Colonel’s time and our time ik we 
had a list prepared and put in. Ba 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: It looks to. me that it is an important let con-_ | 
ates, of certain features, aoe 

Mr. Atwater, K.C.: Is that an official list oe your own? eee ee ee 


The Witness: This is the Montreal Harbour Commissioners’. ee 


By Mr. Atwater, K.C.: 


Q. Of the classification of the imports?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Sulphur is down there too?—A. Yes. Steel bars, 6,418; billets, 6,025: i 
steel plates, 4,343; steel sheets, 8,8515 structural steel, 2,824; unmanutactured . 
plant, 3,496; raw sugar, 19,081 tons: sulphur, 18,989. " 

Sir Hunny Drayton: I would suggest, perhaps, to save time that that roe : 
be put in as an exhibit. We will then have all the information extracied) “at 
our leisure we can go over it and see what is material. Ae 
The CHAIRMAN: Sir Henry Drayton makes a suggestion thet appeals. co ee 
me, that the witness put in this entire list as an exhibit and you can go over The 
at your leisure as well as they Members of the Committee. I am going to ask — 
-you to put that list in as Exhibit No) 42. ee Ses tha 


Exhibit No. 42. List of commodities. (Not pri eee , 


By the Chairman: : é / 


Q. There was a question that I did not quite pee My ee en afte 
of it. You told-us that shipping was costing to build, in 1920, about £40 per oa 
ton. What is it to-day?—A. I can only speak from what I have heard, second a 
hand information, at about Lien: 
| \ a By Mr. Atwater, K.C.: 

@. The deadweight ton?—A. Yes. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


A. Tramp. 
'* (Col. William I, Gear.] : 


in 1 200 and. one built in 1925. Would a be the same age About 
and gt ‘knots ‘at sean’). . 
~O, in both ene Yes. : 


ne cost from say 1914 to to- day ?-A, No, sir. 
Q.-That would be readily available somewhere?—A. Yes, it is. 


é 0: Will you take a note ond get it for us? If you are going to Be at 


date? . . : 

oe Gh Vids: | ; a ronan 
- Hon. Mr..Stevens: That will be ascertainable from some of the large 
Clyde yards. I do not think the Colonel would have any difficulty in 
getting that. Have the tramps Sny organization or united control of 
operation or rates?—-A. Not that I know of. 


an Likely. ss | 
_ The’ CuarrmMan: Are there any other questions, gentlemen. Mr. 


ie Mr. Rinfret: 
.Q: I just wanted to have pas as regards the BRE tie is there any 


as a ihe rates betiveeri the different pea Not that I ie ye 


might be different from. another. The rates might be different between 
OE aes rWeae ) ; 
ge O) 'That. is their busines eA | Ves) (> 


By Vis Shaw: 


: lee J gather from what you said yesterday that in the fixation of the 
cattle rates you were the party who arranged that?—-A. I was not the party. 
‘I was one of the number. I assisted at it. , 
; How many changes in cattle rates have there been since the war, 
ae I will: have to get you that. 


‘ and giving’ it to you accurately. 

is: no committee, sir. 

We the rate as far as we are concerned. 

at =A, Just as far as my own office is concerned only. 


Fa 


, [Col. William L Gear.] 


are: the speeds. or ene two boats we are comparing, one built 


: ~ Q. Whom should we ask for that mformation? Who would be likely as 
re the most accurate. eee aun on that?—A. I will try and get ie for 


edt “you. Ce make it out from 1900 down to date, the building cost.—A. Ay | 


Q@.. If there is any such united control you would be likely to know of. 


@. Do I understand that the tramps have any parity of rates or one. 


_ Q. Is there a uniform cattle rate between Canadian ports and English Ly 
orts, a uniform see rate?—A Tf there is a uniform rate it is 4a CO Be 


'-Q. Does your recollection. carry , you to the ups and downs of ship- a ie 


PE 


Q. Could you tell me approximately?—A. No, I would prefer getting it ue 
~. Q. Who are the Committee: “which eee sera ear an charge?—A. There 
QQ. Who are the individuals eae I consult with my staff and we settle 


Q. I thought that the final conclusion in the matter was made by your- EOF 


MAGEE oe 


ais -A. ae ot. ee 

8), Well now, Colona ae ey to he ‘ae ot cattle rate 

own company what are the. principles upon which | Ate act?—A. As te 

we can earn on other cargo. 

For example, can you give us a chse? When’ did, ane last hee 

take place? A. Well the last fluctuation, I think, ee place | about the 
middle of last summer, 

@. Will you tell us if you can, Colonel, just all the eneideraiiine that 

were present in your mind when you made i decrease referred to?—A. en Pe 

estimate what we can earn on other cargo. 3 


DUVET OU nOLOIy aca: 


ow 


Q. Grain?—A. Any other cargo that we can get. to Aus in the space int 
we take the relative earnings. I “might say that we give a slight preference - | 
to the cattle-men. se 3 

Mr. SHaw: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if we could get that infor eale | 
more in detail. I would like to know as to what was in Colonel Gear’s mind 
when he made the last deduction. Would it not be possible to get that . f 
information, Colonel Gear?—A. Well, of course, when I make my deductions 
I do not, as a rule, keep the calculations but if you take cattle in the ‘tween 
deck of a boat to- day at $20 a head—I have one boat here before me which 
carries 203 spaces which gives $4,060," without deducting expenses of the Sis 
fittings or anything in that way, just a gross weight. In the space cccopies ; 
by cattle cubically we could make to-day’s rate on flour $7,000, again not 
allowing for loading and discharging and so on. 

(): ‘And then what would your charge be for cattle?—A. I would’ want 
about $26. o 


By the Chawman: 


~Q. To make it as profitable for you as “carrying flour?—A. Yes, to- day's Sie 
rate. i 
Q. But you say you give a certain preference to cattlemen?—A. To that » oa 
extent: | mi 
(). The rate being to-day, what?—A., $20. 2 
@. Why is the preference given to the cattlemen?—A. We have wanted, 
in connection with the Donaldson cattle carriers—we have always wanted — 
to encourage cattle trade to Glasgow; hence we try to meet them as far as 
we can. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


@. Who trie®to meet them?—A, We, as representing the Donaldson Line. — 
Q. Ii they want to carry low you cannot prevent that. ‘He says tthe 
Donaldson want to carry low and ‘“ we meet their wishes as far as possible.” 


The CHatrrmMan: He meant they met the wishes of the cattle shippers as P oe 
far as possible. - 
The WirNess: Your explanation is right. : i 
By Sir Henry Drayton: , : ae Na 
_ Q. 1 do not think your figures are right. You say the amount of cattle © ¥ 
you carry gives you $4,600.—A. No, sir, $4,060. esi 
By Mr. Atwater, K.C.: ; 
Q: Are you reading from the figures, Colonel? —A. Nov i 
[Col. William I. Gear.] 3 
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= _Mr, Sali K. Ge Would give vent $7,000? What is the flour rate? 
Me The WITNEss: Wd cents. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Re which is a difference of 75 per cent more any way. 
: ‘The CHAIRMAN: The cattle would walk aboard themselves and the flour 
has to be shifted. \ 

Sir Henry Drayton: He did not consider that question. 

: The CHAIRMAN: Yes, he did. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. How much do you allow for the space? Does that include the space 
- occupied for hay, water and that sort of thing?—A. That includes ten thousand 
feet. ic 
ae Q. How do you allot that to the beast, that ten thousand feet? How 
much per beast?—A. That is fifty cubic feet per feed. 

A Q. How many days is that based on?—A. That is based on a voyage of 
about ten days but we have to allow something extra for accidents. 
Q. What allowance is made for water?—A. The water is taken in the 
tanks. I suppose we would have about two hundred tons of water for that 
lot of cattle. 


By Mr. Black (Halifaz) - 


Rietical 
‘The Cuaman: They Have to pay in Halifax but: get them free in Montes 


'. Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Perhaps it would be a good suggestion for these 
tego in also so the cattle men can check them. 


~ Col. Grar: These are my private figures. 
The CHatRMAN: Perhaps you will have a copy prepared. 


ae Mr. Arwatrr, K.C.: 1 think we can promise to give a statement in figures 
my friend will be able to analyse. 
es Sir Henry Drayton: I think it might be submitted in such a way that Mr. 
Symington will have the whole thing. We had the figures in the other Com- 
mittee which were put forward as the reason for the rate, covering a whole lot 
of different things, which I think, probably, Mr. Symington will want to check 
and no doubt they will come up later on. For. example, we should have par- 
_ ticulars as to the amount, say for fitting. There is lumber and carpentering. 
We also had evidence in the other Committee as to the amount of charges on 
A oe boats peas regard to the cargoes. I think we should have the whole 
ei: Ing. 
te Mr. Arwater, K.C.: There is the cost of going over and coming back and 
Br the space occupied. 
; The Cuarrman: I understand, gentlemen of the Committee that Col. Gear 
at have prepared and we will place i in the record, I hope at our next meeting, 
a statement giving the figures on which the cattle ‘rate now obtaining is based. 
Sir Henry Drayton: What different things come into it? 


[Col. William I. Gear.] 


Q. Then how do you make out that you would make up the difference, 


Q. Do you have to pay for that water?—-A. We have to at Halifax, not a 


ahs Ca ‘It goes: into the cost an 
Col) GEAR? 1 prea ‘this will be tr rat 
accounts, as Cee ae 
Poe whe CHAIRMAN: ‘That’ is he, voyage scout of think that ds fair sehen 
these come in they will be treated confidentially. : 
Mr. Arwater, K;C.: ota they do not want to reveal their method 

of calculation. Ne ae 

Sir Henry Drayton: We have it, all now. 

Mr. McKay: I notice in the steamship line in the report of W. T. ies pede 
in 1921 there were 301 tramps. In 1922, 209, 1923, 247 and 1924, 446. I would — 
like to get the names of these vessels, of the tramps. (Page 16.) ‘ 

Col. Gear: Mr. Robb, will you eet that from the Harbour Commissioners Me 
forme? . a 
Mr. McKay:. Further, I would like to get the names of the indiana He 
owners, if owned by private individuals, or the names of the companies or Gg 
Bok sy ndicates, that own these vessels. I would like also to get the nationality 
a of origin, if it is possible. I would like also to get the name of the port or ports 
of registration. Me i 2 oe 
: Col. Grar: T will have to get that for you, sir, it will take a little time, 4 
aon Mr. ee k.C.: I think the information iniphe be obtained from some ae 
other witness than Col. Gear. . 4 
The CuarrMan: Col. Gear knows absolutely where to put his hand | on ae | 
information. He is willing to assume the burden of getting it for us. : a 

Mr. Arwater, K.C.: Iam not objecting at all. Mr. Robb suggests that thee Hn 

2 whole of the information is in the possession of the’ Harbour Commissioners IR aye 
Montreal. They have it all; we will get it. Ce 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | ae 
: {). Colonel, do I understand that your firm represent a the cattle ance - 
Vea eoNG, sir: aes 
. What other ones fone; there? Aa ne Pures Line | sind White Star 
Dominion Line. 3 

“Q. You say you do not fix the rates in Conference?—A. No, sir. in 
Q. Have you ever known them to be different from each other?—A. Neos ay 
~Q. When?—A. I do not know when. uy 

@. I mean within a reasonable period of years?—A. I think they. were 


& 


different last year. | mr e 
ae Q. When?—A. During the summer. a Gr, 
ne Q. When?—A. I have not got the date, : ae Al i 


Q. What was the difference?—A.°] think there were some cattle carried 
at $22.50; I think there were some carried at $15. 
Q. By whom and when? Do you know the line?—A. The White Star 
carried them at a $15 rate. I am not certain about the others. 
A ~ Q. You told the Committee of course that you did not collaborate with the : 
— agent of the White Star, or any White Star people or Conference people about — 
the rates on cattle?—A. We may talk about them, we do not collaborate as 
a Conference. 3 jie sisi. 
Q. You talk it over and neade what the rate will ‘be’ —A. No, Wwe do not mee 
eee it in Conference; we may after we part.) — Ge Me et 
Q@. After you part OAD may decide what my own rate will be. Be eM sa 
Q. Do you know your decision is what the others are going to decide?—A. 
‘7 do not. | 2 ie 
Q. You are sure?—A. I am sure. ‘ res : A 
Q. There is no rate fixed as between cattle carriers?—A. NO? aCe ee 
[Col. William I. Gear] > | : ener.” 


Se A the sale a 
oO: Ocean rates! I do not know sir, I am not answerable for the 


~Q. Are the Tipe in the language of the Poet, always in suspense? — 
: ‘Not as far as my office is concerned. : 


By Mr. Shaw: 


| G); T understand that stability in rates is one of the significant things 
dh rhe arise out of Conference meetings? Is not stability of rates desirabic 
- for cattle as well as other trades?—A. Well, sir, I do not know. It is simply — 
- we have not agreed on cattle rates. I suppose that i is all there is to it. : 
eh 5 Q. Why do you not talk at the Conference with regard to cattle rates?— 
A. I do not know, sir, simply do not confer. 
ewe) ee Y OU discuss the matter?—A. We may discuss some and you might 
discuss some matter out in Calgary and go away and make up your mind what 
\ syn will do. 

~Q. What is the purpose of having a discussion?—A. To try and find out 

- what our neighbours are doing. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I suppose they follow that rule about the sacred 
silence the Conference have? 


Col. Grar: It all depends on how communicative the individual is. 
The CuarrmMaNn: Shall I call upon Mr.’ Atwater? 


Mr. Haupert: Is there any discrimination in rates between Belgium and 
Germany as between Great Britain and Canada? 


- 


Col. Gear: I do not understand that, sir. 


eer. HAiBert: Is there: ‘any eC nation in rates between, say Antwerp — 
band Canada, and Liverpool and Canada? . 


Col. Grar: I do not know. I do not know anything about the west-bound 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: How about east-bound? Do you know about 


Col. Gear: A little, not much. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: There are lower rates to the Continent than to 
the UK: | 

Col. Grar: Sometimes on some things. is aie 


By The Cuatrman: Shall I call upon Mr. Atwater? Mr. Duff, have yOu 
any question to ask? 


Mr. Durr: I have’ been away and I do not know what has happened. 
Were you going to examine the witness, Mr. Atwater? 


Mr. ATWATER, K.C.: If you have any questions. 


| ~The Cuatrman: Mr. Duff has not had an opportunity to look over the , 
3 papers and perhaps you might Re bal employ the time, Mr. Atwater. 


By Mr. Atwater, KC.: 


~ / Q. Colonel, in your cross- -examination—have you got a copy - of your 

_ evidence before you?—A. No, sir. : 
Qe If it is handy, I would like you to have it. At pages BB-2 and BB-3. J 

you were es about ee and nae ‘coming into Montreal, and wy yk : 


[Col. William T. Gear. 


_—A. Those were the years preceding the Conference. 


1906, shone the tonnage of he oo al ships in the pr oh 
this statement from 1897 to 1900. Now I would like you 1'to loo : 
ment?—A. I have it. 


(. Have you the statement of the, Harbour Cone NOK ‘sir. ip 
Q. I would like you to read in there about the years say from 1899 to 1902? oo 
Q. What was the tonnage of these years at Monucen oe 1902? oh Me 
@. Before that, go back—_A. 1897? per 
@. What is the first year?—A. 1897. 


(. Going back to question you, particularly with regard to these years 
1897 to 1902?—A. 1897, 1,379,002; 1898, 1,584,072. ) 


Are the numbers of vessels given in the return?—A. Yes. ) 
Read the number of vessels too?—A. 1897, 796; 1898, 806; 1899, 801 
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Uhonnarer 2A, 1,517,611. cial 
1900°?—A. 726. 
Tonnage?—A. 1,393,886. 

1901°—A. 742. 

Tonnage?—-A. 1,453,048. 

1902.?—A. 7,581,541,272. 


. Now that brings you down to the vear of the Conference, Colney 
does it not?—A. That is the beginning of it, and the Conference hecame in 


© 2DLDf8 


1904. 


‘@. Then go on to 1904.—A. 1903, 802; 1,890,904. 

(). ’—A. 796; 1,856,697. 

©. Those are the years before the Conference, or up to the Conference 
of 1904?-A. Up to. the Conference. 

Q. Now just generally, from the statement you have before you of the 
Harbour Commissioners, can you say whether the tonnage of that port fell 
off after those years, during Conference ve so far as they are reported 
there—A. No. i; 

Q. Take the first two or three years following the Conference; take 1905. 


0. Yea. 1906, $0251 ,973,223. ae aa at 
@. Yes, 1907?—A. I have not got it. ; ! Be, 
(). That is where you Jump off?-—A. That is where I jump off. cree 


Mr. ATWater, K.C.: Now, I would ask leave, Mr. Chairman, to file a ~ - 
statement showing the trade of the port of Montreal during the years 1890 
to 1924. This is official, and gives the total number of seagoing vessels arriv- 


ing in the port from those years that I have mentioned down to last year; 

the. total. tonnage; the value of the merchandise exported; value of the 
merchandise imported and the customs duties, if that is material. But I 
submit, as a result of this, there is a constant progression of tonnage coming 

to Montreal since the Conference, that so far from there being a falling off 

of the tonnage there is a constant progression of tonnage since the Confer- — 
ence, till in 1924 we arrive at a total tonnage coming to the port—and _ this 

is Montreal alone—of 4,096,251, as compared with a total tonnage in 1902, — 
which was the year of the first Conference, of 1,541,272, and in 1904, — 
1,853,453. | i) 


The Cuairman: You say this is official. From what source is it taken? 


Mr. ATWATER, K.C.: If I ean prove it by the Colonel I will. 
[Col. William JI. Gear.] » 


See 
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f x Aas is (acon hay SO. nie can | prove iid source, if ee It does Hat 
_ show the source. 
5 aadea You do not know here it was taken Gee 8 Nai 


The CHAIRMAN: Just tell us where it was taken from. 


Mr, Monrcommry) K.C.:. I think they are the same. Harbour Commis- 
es sion figures. | 
a _. Mr. Ross: No, it is taken from the Customs returns of the’ Board of 
Brs.? Trade. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: If--you check it with the printed copy, you will 
see they are the same. 


Mr. Durr: Does that statement give the increased business during these 
"years, and show the imports and exports as well? 

ee? Nr Arwarrer, K.C.:" In value. | . 

te Mr. Durr: Has that increased in the last number of years? 

, Mr. Atwater. K.C.: Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Durr: What is your point, then? 

Mr. Arwarer, K.C.: That the Conference, so far from restricting—I 
understood that my learned friend’s point was that it had restricted the 
amount of tonnage, and the amount of exports and imports of the port of 

Montreal, and I am showing that they increased from that date. 

Mr SYMINGTON, K.C.: Mr. Atwater need not bather about. that, because 
I never made any such suggestion. The witness stated that because there 
was not a Conference, the ships were declining, and the port was dechining, 
and that was put in to show that they were not. 


Mr. Arwarer, K.C.: Then we are agreed on that point. 
Mr. Symincton, K.C,: Quite so. 
__ Mr. Arwarrer, K.C.: I understood that the argument was that the Con- 
ference had restricted the amount of tonnage. 


"Mr. Symineron, K.C.v No; the witness stated they were Halting off 
_ through the lack of a Conference. 


The Cuarrman: As a matter of fact, Mr. “Atw ater, I do not think, this 
schedule which you have just put in differentiates between the tonnage coming 


in tramps and the tonnage coming in: liners or Conference boats. “However, 
‘this will be Exhibit 43. 


Exhibit 43: Schedule of figures showing number of ships arriving, total 
tonnage and values. (Not printed.) 


By Mr. Atwater, K.C 


Q. Now, with reference to the number of tramps coming to Montreal, 
Colonel; is it not a fact that a great many of these tramps are of different 
nationalities? —A. Yes sir. 

Q. Not only of British nationality?—A. Ved sir. 

Q. And a great many of the cargoes, particularly of wheat, going out in 
them, go-to foreign countries and foreign ports?—A. Some of them do, yes sir. 

ews <j) Q. Now on page BB 5 of your evidence, you are asked with regard to the 
shipper being given consideration or attending the Conferences, and you gave 
the impression to me, anyway, that the shipper was not considered at all by 
the Conference in their fixing of the rates. Is that the impression you intended 
— to convey, Colonel? | 


Sir. Eveene Fiser: Will you repeat that, please? 


[Col. William I. Gear.] i 


or a nian This was, your ise | 
“T was ‘personally appealed to by some OL the. He Gee 
rates which would be firm for a Donia: Is that correct?—A. ¢ 
(). Did they ask you to form a rate-fixing monopoly?—-A, 4 | 
did not ask us to form a rate-fixing, monopoly. We have not. = one 
- Q. What shippers asked you to ‘fix these rates?” 


“The impression I ess from that was that you did not pay. any atten 0 
‘the requests or the suggestions that shippers might make to you, and I wa 
vot to explain that, if I am right or not--A. The question asked is, here in 
| the record, “Since that time, of course, the rates have been fixed by the Confer- 
“ence, as you told us, irrespective of the shippers altogether?” to whic 
: answered “Yes.” I misinterpreted the question, and understood it ie mean th 
‘ the shippers were not present at the meeting...” BOF 


i By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

- RO. We were differentiating between the bee periods. You ore origina. 
the: shippers. consulted you, and after the formation of the Conference. you 

: Was anaes —A. : wish to clear that on Vee bes ae were teas ue 


ty ae ane that thev. give us in respect to Es ete is me 
carefully considered at the meetings s, and of course a aie ‘decision ee 


he By Mr. Duff - Eis 

ae a ‘The Conference, of course, finally decides shat ie rate saill re a: 
ence the shippers A es, but you will find during the course of the e 
ination of. one of my successors, that we.have made numerous: -réductions. 


By Mr. Atwater, K.C.: 3 * 


-. Q. Your object, I suppose, the object of the chipping one is. to : 
their customer, the shipper, if possible?—A. The customer, certainly. 
moe ts The shipper, as-a matter of fact, is your customer?—A. oy ewithou 
1S good-will we would go broke. | ; . 
£0: Now at page CC4 of your evidence you were boa asked on 1 the 3 
| HG grain, and I want to know what you have to say in regard to. nae aes Or 
eo will look at the question put to you,. Ee oe ee 
ee “Q. I am speaking particularly of grain now, I think, if say : 


tion serves me. They meet. and they sn rics. at 


then there was an Anterjoction or ay and the question went ¢ on Bh ae 


Poe Be cron ae Gr: The Montreal Aare aan abe New ey otk. a trict.’ i 
Mr. ATWATER, K. OH You. mean you characterize them as” districts.” Ay Tal 
§ Mr. SYMINGTON, K: G. hate is their own language. ys Ra rage vcs Hane ite Aa ae 


By Mr. Atwater, Res 


° Q Then you say: 
[Col. William Ay ears 


N old an | warned ue the question was in ee Lo erain, 
t lower down, on account of the name “Liner Committee” being used, I mis 7 nes 
a tood the question, and my attention was drawn. this morning to the Ce 
on pa in the paper. The grain rate is fixed by a Grain Committee. , 
- .Q. The rates on grain?-—A. The rate on grain is fixed—. No, that is - 
not right; you are leading me astray. The Grain Committee meet daily and 
arrange the daily asking minimum rate, and. then each individual ship repre We 
sentative can ask as much higher a rate as he thinks the market will stand. 
-Q. Then there is a Grain Committee?—A. A Grain Committee, who arrange ne 
a daily asking minimum rate in Pe with the New York and other rie 
es nn Ge 
SR Os Shall I put it to you this Raa hers is No fixing of the rate?——A. NO oF a 
sir, no 1 Bape : | fy: 


By Mr. Symington, K. oe 
a A ee of the minimum rate’ hare It is not a fixing; we simply arrange _ 


By ie Atwater, K.G.3 e ie 
ae hg: And that committee eon: every day and can arrange that rate, almost 
from hour to hour?. Now, youl were asked about the rates to New York as 
compared twith the rates to -Montreal., Do you know anything about the 
xing of those rates by the Imperial Government or by the Minister at the 
‘time of the war, when boats wer8 under Government control?—A. No. As 1 
told you vesterday, I was in Ottawa, but the next witness will no doubt be. 
able to give you all information regarding it. 
~ Q. And you were also asked with regard to the dates of sailing of these. 


sare s 


liners carrying passengers and cargo traffic, and I think you told us those datés” 
rere fixed particularly to accommodate the cargo shippers, rather’ than a 
passengers. Am I right?—-A. What page is that? 


Fh Aral i 


Q, I have not the reference to the page, but that was the effect of your 
tatement, and.I wanted to emphasize that in fixing these dates of sailings _ 
you had regard to the exporters?—A. The es of the steamers are arranged — 
to meet the exporter’s requirements, as he has to make weekly Ce on 
the other side— 
- Q. That is what I wanted to get tie and these deliveries are arranged, 
oy ‘suppose, by them to suit their own individual markets; so that, in arranging | : 
_ the sailing dates, the lines try to adjust them to suit—and I am referring to as oe 
athe passenger boats, —the provision and other shippers, and when these dates — 
are arranged, the passengers are requested to join the boats accordingly. The - 
next factor is that once the date is fixed, the shipper is assured of a regular — 
sailing, at almost a regular hour, pects ‘the passengers require that the hour | ne 
and date. shall be kept. 
e ,Q. And that enables the ne iB catch the market to ee ie is ship? 
ing as a certainty? He knows when his shipment will arrive? —A. He knows — 
eatinat when his ae Maly ordinary circumstances, will arrive at their’ 


fixed to. give security to HL does it Follow that that Se gee trol: 
time to time?—-A. No, sir; it would not prevent losses. Our losses—which | will 
be ascertained shortly-—were, very heavy during the past two years. 


@. And if I understand you rightly, the principal effect of this Conféretiet 0m 
was to prevent a war between the liners as to the rates on freight?—A. Which 


would eventually mean withdrawal of tonnage. 
(. Now, you were asked about flour rates. Is it a Tach, and do you Tear 


whether it is a fact, that the subject of rates on flour is still inder consideration 


by the Imperial Shipping Committee?—A. I have been so informed. 

Q. And you told me already that you do not know whether the differential 
in flour rates as between New York and Montreal was fixed by the Govern- 
ment when the boats were under government control?—A. ‘I am not Peres 
aware of what was done. 


‘Q. And are you aware, in the course of your business, that there was a 


difference established by the’ Government when the boats were under Govern- 
ment control?—-A. I was so informed. 

Q. So that, if that is so, even the British Government, or the Minister of © 
‘Shipping, controlling 1h, recognized that there was an economic preference i in 
freights via New York—if the rates were different? 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: » I might point out to my learned. friend that I 
was stopped on this line, because I intended to put in the wires between the 
Imperial Board and the Conference, and I was stopped because I was told — 
there was another witness who knew more about it. 

, Mr, Atwater, K.C.: I do not want to infringe on anything that you 
were stopped in, Mr. Symington, but ee I can go this far: 


By Mr. Atwater, K.C.: 

Q. From the fact that the British Government did that, would it not mean 
that the British Government recognized that there was a difference?—A. That 
would be the conclusion. 

Sir Eucene Fiser: I am not quite sure of that. I think, during the war, 
the business coming to us was such»as to simply force us to accept what we 
could get, from Canada or the United States. We.could fix the passenger rates, 
but as far as the freights were concerned, we had to accept what we could get. 

Mr, Arwater, K.C.: Yes, but my point is this. . That during the war there 
was a difference between the freight from New York and Montreal which was_ 
recognized by the British Government. 


Sir Eugene Fiser: On the same principle as the Conference was formed — 


in 1902— - | : 
Mr. Symrineron, K.C.: The Conference quoted the rates to the British 
Government. ; 
Sir Eugene Fiser: And the same thing existed in Canada. 
Mr. Atwater, K.C.: I quite admit that the witness does not know all the 
facts, and some other witness will probably know more about it, but I think 
I was perfectly justified in asking that question. 


By Mr. Atwater, K.C.: , 
@. Now, how about grain as a profitable cargo, eional Gear, as compared — 
with other classes of goods? Is ita Picttable cargo or not?—A. ‘No, it is not, 


under certain conditions. 
-Q. I.am told—I do not want to suggest anything to you—but T am Rue 


Ps 


it is the least profitable cargo?—A. It is so. ‘, ey 


[Col. William I. Gear.] 
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* one c a in ‘any ee ‘carried under ever Sonat uote by the liners—or 

is ‘more economical conditions—for themselves, from New York than from 

- Montreal?—A. I do not know, sir. As I said yesterday, I will have to get 
| the particulars on that. 

-. Q. Is it ever used as ballast, and carried in that way?—A. All of the 


passenger steamers trading to Montréal require a certain amount of grain for 
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ballast, and they’ must have it. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. That applies to New York, also, does it not?—A. It applies to New 
York. 


By Mr. Atwater, K.C.: 

Q. There is a certain amount of Canadian grain going through American 
ports. Can you give any explanation of that?—-A. Of Canadian grain through 
American ports? : 
~ Q. Yes, and of American grain through Canadian ports?—<A. I cannot do 
a better than read an extract from a report of the Royal Grain Inquiry Com- 
mission. 

~ Hon. Mr. Stevens: Is that the Turgeon report? 

The CHAIRMAN: You had better give us the date, because there are so 
many of these reports. 

The Witness: January 7, 1925, at page 145. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Is this an extract from the report itself which you are 
reading? 

The Witness: Yes, sir. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Not the evidence of somebody else. 

Mr. Arwater, K.C.: No, it is the report. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And you are: adopting it, sir, as accurately expressing your own views? 
—A. Yes, sir. (Reading): 


“Tm HASTERN ROUTE; CANADIAN AND AMERICAN PORTS 


While shipments of grain from Montreal make it the leading grain 
port of the North Atlantic it is well known that a large proportion of 
the grain shipped from there comes from the United States. On the 
other hand a large part of the Canadian export grain goes through the 
port of New York or other North Atlantic United States ports. There 
is a simple explanation to this apparently paradoxical situation. At all 
times grain will flow along the cheapest route to the Old World entrepots. 

It is very sensitive to variation in freight rates. The rates that must be 
considered are not merely the Atlantic freight and insurance rates but 
the total of rates from the western terminals on the Great Lakes to the 
ports of entry on the other side of the Atlantic. When this is considered, 
a net difference of sixpence a ton in favour of one route over the other 
will attract the traffic. 

New York possesses three general advantages. (1) Vessels come 
to New York from all parts of Europe and there are frequent sailings 

' to these points. There are certain regular lines of steamers between New 
York and European ports with which at Montreal there is no regular 
connection. Since grain is an excellent basic cargo space for parcel ship- 
ment from time to time offers at very low rates. There is thus a variety 

of opportunity for securing favourable ocean rates on parcel shipments — 
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that does ADL quite exist at WMotireat (2) Uae. a Bek seeking . 


charters lie off Norfolk where they are within convenient call of any of © 


this fact also. (3) On account of Montreal’s position, the insurance 


rate is higher on hulls and cargoes out of Montreal than out of New 


York. The net result of these advantages is to give new York a slightly 
lower rate to Europe and the British Isles than Montreal. 
On the other hand Montreal has two great advantages which count- 


eract those stated above and, for a portion of the season at least, put — 
her in a more favourable position. (1) Montreal is on the direct line 


to Europe from the Western States and while water navigation continues 
has the advantage of a cheaper and more direct mode of transportation. 
(2) The facilities for handling grain at the Port of Montreal are superior 
to those at the Port of New York. At New York the grain has to be 
loaded into lighters and towed to the vessel’s side, and there elevated 
into the vessel by a floating elevator. At Montreal, the grain can be 
discharged into the transfer houses and spouted from there directly into 
the holds of the vessel. 

We are now in a position to point to certain conditions which govern 
the flow of grain during the course of the year to these ports. The Ameri- 
can harvest matures several weeks earlier than the Canadian. As a 
result the advantages of the St. Lawrence route attract heavy shipménts 
from American Lake terminals to Montreal. By the time the flow of 
Canadian grain begins to assume volume, a large part of the American 


export of grain has been accomplished. On the other hand, on account. 


of the lateness of the Canadian crop, the end’ of the grain shipping sea- 
son is approaching on the St. Lawrence, before it does at the head of 
the Lakes. This fact is of great significance as explaining partly why 
so much Canadian grain goes via New York and other American North 
Atlantic ports. When the flow of Canadian grain is still vigorous, navi- 


gation on the St. Lawrence ceases. Commonly it closes about two weeks 


earlier than navigation on the Great Lakes. Hence the flow of grain for 


this latter period is deflected towards Buffalo or the Georgian Bay or — 


lower Lake Ports from whence it will move to tidewater by rail. The 
end of the season finds these Bay, Lower Lake and Buffalo elevators 
filled with grain which will move out gradually during the winter. The 
grain carrying fleet on the Great Lakes takes a final cargo for winter 
storage and a large part of this fleet.ties up at Buffalo for the winter. 
When spring comes, their grain is discharged and moves outchiefly via 
New York. 

In the spring movement one additional factor is of importance. 


During the winter the Bay Port and Buffalo elevators have become ~ 


emptied of their stock in store. The first movement of grain down the 
Lakes in the spring to these ports as the most expeditious route to 
tidewater. It will thus be seen that the explanation for a large move- 
ment of American grain through the port of Montreal and a large move- 
ment of Canadian grain through New York and other. United States 
Atlantic Ports rests chiefly on seasonal changes affecting the St. Law- 
rence route.. 


By Mr. Atwater, K.C:: 


Q. You have a copy of those proceedings, colonel?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Mr. Scott put in a separate report on that subject. 


at the back of that book. 


Mr. Atwater, K.C.: A aay report. 


[Col. William I. Gear.] . | 


the North Atlantic American ports. A certain advantage attaches to _ 
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i Dy Me Atwater, K.C.; : 
 Q. At all events you make that statement for all practical purposes, your 
own, Col. Gear?—-A. Yes sir. 
: ae CHAIRMAN: Mr. Atwater, are these all the questions you wish to 
ask? | 
Mr. Arwater, K.C.: Yes, I think so. 
Mr. McKay: What was the question, Mr. Atwater? 


Mr. Atwater, K.C.: I asked him if a certain amount of Canadian grain 

passed through New York or American ports and a certain amount of American 

grain passed through the St. Lawrence, and he said he could best answer it in 
the language of this report, which he adopts. 


| The CuHatrMaAN: Are there any other questions any member wishes to ask 
Col. Gear? 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


a Q. I would like to ask one or two questions. I brought up generally 

- the question some time ago, Col. Gear, I do not know whether you were on the 

' stand or whether it was Mr. Cleminson—regarding Port charges. You might 
be able to give some information upon that question. Have you any record 
with you to show a comparison between port charges as between the ports of 
Eastern Canada and New York.—A. The information which I am getting for the 
Chairman regarding New York and the St. Lawrence will include that. 

Q. Perhaps you can tell us this, or answer a few questions; regarding 
sick mariners’ dues, do those constitute a charge on the ship?—A. They do, and 
have always been ‘objected to by the steamship interests, but we cannot get 
any redress. 

Q. In regard to Port Wardens’ dues, are they a charge on the ship, or on the 
cargo?—_A. They are mainly on the cargo. | | 

(). Now, in regard to Port Wardens’ dues, do they affect the fixing of 
freight rates?—A. No sir, they are so little that I would not consider they 
do. 

i Q. Pilotage; is that a charge against the ship?—A. That is a very heavy 
charge. 

Q. Against the ship?—A. Against the ship. | 

Q. Is it taken into consideration when the rates are fixed?—A. All charges 
and expenses of operating a vessel have to be considered. 

: @. On the pilotage question, on the eastern route was there some reduction 
made in the last two years?—-A. No sir, no reduction. 
a Q. Was there an extension of time—I do not know quite the technical 
term to apply; I think the lower rate was extended over a longer period; 1 
that correct?—A. There has been no change in the lower rates, it is the upper 
rates where the greatest advances have been made. 

Q. What do you mean by the upper rates?—A. Between Montreal and 

Quebec? 
: Q. The rates up the river?—A. Yes. 

Are there any tonnage dues in the ports of Montreal, Quebec, St. John or 
Heir A: There are no tonnage dues in Montreal. It is a free port and | 
has been. There are shed rentals and top wharfage which have to be paid by 
_ shippers and importers but the port itself, so far as side wharfage is concerned, 
is free. At Quebec, they pay both side wharfage and top wharfage. 


o The CHAIRMAN: Explain to the Committee what top wharfage is. 
e [Col. William I, Gear.] 
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By Hon. Mr. Stevens: | eke 
Q. What is top wharfage?—A. ep ae 18 bald on gos Od pass. 
over the top of the dock, and is called top Hehe i ; 


By Mr. Duff: Gee re nip le De 
Q. Is it paid by the shipper?—A. It is paid by the shipper and-the Ee ein : 
but it is nevetheless a tax on the route. ! 
Q. On the ships?—A. The side wharfage is a wharfage charge against the 
ship laying up against the side of the wharf and it is paid by the ship. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Of those two charges, the side charge is paid by the ship and becomes a 
charge against the operation?—A. Yes. 
Q. The top wharfage is paid for by the receiver of the goods in addition to 
whatever he pays for freight?—A. And is to that extent a deterrent to trade. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. You have no side wharfage in Montreal?—A.—None. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
Q), In regard to Montreal you say there is no charge on tonnage?—A. No 


4 2 


sir. 

Q. That is, that no ship pays tonnage?—A. No ship pays tonnage. 

Q. Either tramp ship or liner?—-A. Yes sir. 

Q. I think you said earlier in your evidence that the liners, however, all 
of them I understood you to say paid berthage or side wharfage—I presume 
they are both the same term?—A. No. To avoid any mistake, I will repeat 
that the ship pays no side wharfage in Montreal; the port is free to all ton- 
nage, but the liner, having to have regular berths, has to pay rental for the 
shed that is used for the protection of inbound and outbound cargoes, which 
rental is payable to the Harbour Commissioners of Montreal. 


By Mr. Kennedy: vf 
Q. In addition to the cargo?—A. In addition to cargo. It pays wharfage 
to the Harbour Commissioners. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
@. That is, over the wharf, which is paid by the receiver of the goods?— 

A. The receiver and exporter. 
Q. I am really concerned with the other. This shed rental, why is that 
- made necessary; or let me put it in a form of answer to my own question. Is 
it necessary, because the liner must have that berth at given and fixed periods 
in order to carry out its schedule?—A. A liner must have a berth to gather 
the cargo, to take proper care of it and have it ready to put on board as soon 
as what little cargo she has is discharged. A steamer must have a regular > 
berth to go to on arrival, and as most of them are only in port five or six 

days, you can realize that we must have a berth, to take care of the trade. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ; 

Q. In that connection, does a line with several ships take the same 
wharfage, or do the boats have several?—-A, They will rent a shed or sheds 
from the Harbour Commissioners, and as the boats come in they occupy the 
berths. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
@. Following the question up, I think we might make it perfectly clear in 
this way: a given vessel would visit a port say every 60 days, to take a 


{[Col. William I. Gear.] 


That His ts all eel All liners. 
. It does not apply to tramps?—A. It does not apply to tramps. 
fs it What does the tramp pay as a sort of compensating charge for that?— 
A. They do not pay anything. We think at times they should but they do 
not do so. 
Q. That is Sati lik charged for regularity of service?—A. Yes. | 
@. Do those charges and others, which perhaps I have not mentioned, 
constitute a substantial proportion of the expense of operation?—A. A very 
_ heavy expense; a very heavy portion of the operation. 
is Q. There was a statement made by a witness, or rather it was filed by 
Mr. Young, I think, to the effect that it constituted 40 per cent, I think it was, 
port charges. I have figured out the percentage in tow years as 40 per cent 
and 404 per cent. These are simply my own figures, so I am not offering 
them. T only want to draw your attention to it, the port charges of the total 
expenditure of port charges against these voyages. Do you consider them 
‘unreasonable or reasonable,.as a matter of fact; not as to what they should 
be, but as a matter of fact?—-A. Well, I want to be fair, sir. As I understood 
the auditor these port charges included stevedoring and other charges. I do 
not think it would be fair to connect your stevedoring with your port charges. 
_ Q. Oh, I see. I know they include all. What I am coming at is this, the 
stevedoring and port charges, etc., are combined but is that percentage repre- 
_ sented here a fair one?—A. Unless I see the account I could not tell you. I 
have not seen them. | 
ae ~Q. But the port charges constitute a substantial expense?—A. Port 
_ charges, or rather the Chairman gave me the expression, “port expenses.” All 
'. this is a very heavy charge against the trade. 
De Q. Do you think that there.is a possibility of, as far as Canada is con- 
cerned, our control of our own ports, of reducing the port charges and thus 
contributing to the reduction of the freight rates?—-A. Personally we ‘have 
advocated that we should have free ports in Canada but we never make much 
headway getting it. 


s By the Charman: - : 


Q. There is just one question along this line which I want to ask the 
Colonel: Colonel, you have to pay a rent to the Harbour Commissioners for 
‘your sheds?—A. Yes. 

@. In the old days you owned your own sheds?—A. Yes. 

*Q. And you had to put them up and take them down every year?—A. 
Yes. 

@. As to the expense involved in that, in the rent you pay the Harbour 
Commissioners, is it larger or is it bigger than the expense you used to have 
for putting up and taking down your own sheds, taking into consideration the 
superiority of the sheds you are able now to rent?—A. We would be able to 
make a good few of the wooden sheds for what we pay the Harbour Commis- 
sioners in Montreal. The expense 1s very much heavier now. 

Q. But the accommodation is very much better?—A. We have aolenan 
accommodation, I have nothing to say about it. It is fine. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. The question I wanted to ask was, if the liners succeed in getting the 
Government through the Harbour Commissioners, to give free sheds and the 
ates, are fixed in New York on the basis that they are to ‘be the same in 
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Montreal and New York, wo the Sune nh thie. ‘penente ink 
the matter would receive the very careful attention of the suEuene BU Ey ett Van 


By Mr. Duff: | Hig 


~ Q. Is not this rental which you pay to the Harbour Gommneeeners ae 
a side wharfage charge or paid instead of a side wharfage charge?--A. No. 


I want to make it perfectly clear that there is no side wharfage charge in — 


Montreal. What we pay for the sheds is not clear. The port of Montreal 
is free and any ship: can come in and go out of Montreal without paying any 
dues. 

Q. I understand that, but nevertheless, the cost of keeping up these 
wharves is a very large amount and the Commission or somebody must be 
paid for keeping them up. As I understand it the shippers pay rentals instead 
of side wharfage. For instance in Halifax and St. John the ships pay side 
wharfage and do not pay a rental for the sheds. In Montreal you pay a 
rental but not side wharfage. That is the same thing, is it not?—A. It is not 
the same thing because we are very proud of the port of Montreal being free 
and the Harbour Commissioners may put in their harbour charge something 
in the front wharfage that we do not know of. We would have to get their 
accounts up with the Committee. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. I would like to ask Colonel Gear, from his long experience in shipping 
in the North Atlantic, if he would say or does he think that there are too many 
ships for the tonnage offering to-day or the cargo offering?—-A. The steamers 
might be reduced, I will admit, but I would hate to be around when the howl 
took place in the trade. The trade want the whole of the service. They want 
weekly sailings for every port and if they do not have a ship there then we hear 
of it. The shippers are demanding the service and we are giving it. 

@. Your answer is that all the ships are necessary.—A. In that way, yes, 
sir. 3 

@. I think you gave figures to show that west bound they are only 
carrying about one quarter of what they are eastbound, one quarter of the 
tonnage?—A. It would be less than that when you have examined those figures. 

Q. Is there any remedy for that, something that wé could do or that the 
people of Canada could do, to assist in remedying that condition?—A. If you 
were desirous of destroying all your manufactures. 

Q. If there was a greater tonnage or cargo offering westbound you would 
naturally be able to reduce your rate if you had a full, cargo both ways?—A. 
It would be all taken into consideration. 

@. Is not that evidence that you could do business for less money if you 
had a cargo both ways?—-A. That would be the economical condition and 
it would receive every attention. 


By the Charman: 

Q.-In other words, Colonel, you say that you could but you do, not eay 
that you would?—A. Oh, no, don't. : 

Q. It seems to me a fair translation. Am I wrong, Colonel? 

Mr. Atwater, K.C.: You might suggest a remedy for the want of west- 
bound cargo by adopting free trade? 

The CuatrMan: I would not hesitate to suggest that remedy, not for a 
moment. . 

Sir Henry Drayron: The Chairman would not do that and the reason 
why be would not do that is very plain; he wants to get loadings for the 
westbound movement and he knows very well that if Canada adopted free 
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der a still preter disadvantage in this market 
ce to the United States. Everybody knows 


Sevan Memsers: “Hear, hear. 


‘Mr. SHaw: May I ask a question? I want to direct your attention for 
i a - moment to the question of rates. What would be the effect of the existing 
rates if ten more ships are put in the North Atlantic trade working in 
co-operation with the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, both outside 
the Conference. Would it raise or lower the rates?—A. Do you mean if the 
ten ships were to be put into the market and worked with the rest of us 
without cutting rates, what would be the effect? 


The CHainMan: Repeat your question, Mr. Shaw. 


buyi Mr. Shaws). : 

Q. You understand the terms of the Petersen contract, so called?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Now, what I want to know is, 1f ten more ships are placed on the 
North Atlantic in. co- -operation with the existing Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine service there,’ both these lines outside the Conference and 
the commodity rates subject to Government control, what is going to be the 
effect on these North Atlantic freight rates? Are they going to be raised 
or are they going to be lowered?—A. You would create a new economical 
condition, with the Government compelling any line to quote rates which they 

would make. You may have one of three things as a result; the lines might 
decide to stay out and allow the other line to carry the cargo or they might 
meet the conditions, reduce their rate or meet the new rate. I suppose the 
third condition would be that the Government would order the line that they 
had subsidized to reduce their rate. Economically, in course of time, you 
would destroy your trade to the St. Lawrence. I think we would have to meet 
the rates. The final result would be general demoralization, for the reason 
that the trade is international. That seems to be a point that is really not 
‘controlled. We are in an international market so far as the United States 
are concerned. We are competing in Chicago just as keenly as we ean com- 
pete to bring the goods this way to the advantage of the two big railways, 
who have very long stretches of lines and who would very keenly feel the 
lack of such freight. A reduction in rate in Canada would force at once a 
reduction in rate in the United States, because the United States Shipping 
Board, on pressure from the packers in Chicago, could not: see their rivals in 
Canada shipping at a lower rate than what they are doing. You would thus 
have the United States Shipping Board reducing their rate and with the 
United States Shipping Board reducing their rate and our reducing it you would 
finally have a reduction in the space and you would have a likelihood of some 
action being taken by Washington which would be most detrimental to the 
- trade in Canada. The Canadian Pacific Railway would have probably to 
stay in the trade because they are so much bound up in it, but it seems to 
me that that is the ‘demoralization which would occur. The damage that 
you would do the freight on the St. Lawrence would be, that, instead of 
benefiting Canada, you would create a financial condition which would be 
pretty hard—Well, I would not want to contemplate it. Already England is 
not looking very favourably on this side for their financial investments and 
to create another condition would, in my opinion, still further alienate the 
_ English money market from the conditions in Canada and, as I said, I would 
hate to contemplate the conditions which might arise between Washington, 
Dies would put on—they would have to for self- protection—regulations which 
would interfere with the free traffic which we have to-day freely from coast 
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to ‘coast and then have to go ‘elsewhere Phan London for our ae 
too much from New York now. 
Q. If I might put it, sir, do I node tand this to be ah Caniatore “thatat = 
government control, by way of the Petersen Contract, became effective and 
resulted in a reduction of freights pursuant to the Government’s direction that 
the immediate results would be that the lines would have to meet the lower | 
rates? Then you say that lower rate conditions might subsequently result 
in demoralization and lead into international complications of the first magni- 
tude, that is the situation?—A. That is my view of the situation. It would 
be damnable for Canada‘ 


By Mr. Rinfret: 

Q@. I happen to have some connection with the Union of Longshoremen, 
Montreal?—A. They are very nice men, too. 

Q. I was told by some of their representatives that when they met the 
shipowners’ representatives this spring to fix their wages they were given to 
understand that their wages could not be increased because the shipping com-_ 
panies expected to have to lower their rate if the Petersen contract was put 
through. Did you know anything about that?—A. I was not present at the 
meeting. pan, 
@. You were not connected with the matter?_-A. No. 


By the Charman: 

Q. Colonel, you have based your idea or your assumption of disaster to 
the business on the ground that the Government would reduce or cause to be 
reduced freight rates to an unprofitable basis. Have you any reasonable 
ground for that assumption ?—A. The contract. 


By Mr. Duff: 

Q. Following the question you answered a few moments ago wou not 
your fears be disabused if it could be shown to this Committee that at the 
present time the steamers are charging rates which might be lowered without. 
affecting the dividend or business of the steamers? It it could be shown 
steamers could reduce their rates ten per cent without hurting them very much, 
wouldn’t that mean the steamers would come to Montreal and compete with 
the Petersen steamers and get 25 per cent of the cargoes inwards and outwards? 
A. Mr. Duff, you have been told and I am sorry the word of our auditor has 
not been accepted. You have been told we are losing money at the present 
rates. We have lost money for two years. How can we take another ten 
cents per hundred pounds or ten per cent or any price without losing further | 
sums of money. If you can tell us how we can find money out of the sea I 
would like you to say. 

Q. You admit you have lost money in the last two years?—A. Yes. 

@. Why as a business man, and perhaps business men in Canada and 
Great Britain, why do you not increase your rates in order not only to make 
it square, but make a big profit?—-A. We would have had to advance them 
probably another twenty-five per cent. I do not know what the people of 
Canada or the Government would have said if we had done it. 

ay It is not the Government’s business or the people of Canada’s business? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. If you have been losing money in the last two years I want to be 
shown whether you or anybody else can prove that. I am going to say right 
now that the steamers—if that is so—have not only the right to continue the | 
present rates, but would be justified in increasing the rates?—A. Well— 

@. I am not sure whether the steamers are losing money or making > 
excessive profits.. You say you have been losing money for the past two years 
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ek Ma oe aie iO. ; a am ead he increased the rate. 
(a Col. Grar: We did, but not sufficient. 

Mr. Atwater, K. C.: Is it not a material fact in answering ‘the question— 

Mr. Durr: Let him answer himself. 


Col. Gzar: I am sure when you see the accounts, whether they are seen 

“aire by whatever auditor is appointed;that you will be fully satisfied. I want to 

| say and it seems to be overlooked that while there has been a twenty-five 
per cent increase in rates, the twenty-five per cent increase did not apply to 
our main product. That seems to be lost sight of. The grain rate—and grain 
is the backbone of Canada—has not been increased. It fluctuates with the 
demand for it, and it was no higher, I think, or if it was, it was only a few 

- pence, it was no higher last year than it was in 1914. The farmers of Canada 
have absolutely no complaint to make so far as comparative rates are con- 
cerned. It is true some of the other trades thought that something ought 

to be done somehow. We will prove to you, I hope to your satisfaction, the 
losses have been made. 

Q. You say for the last two years these Conference steamers have lost 

- NOL ne Yes, 

Q. Very good. How do you fix these rates? How are they decided? As 
I caid a moment ago the men who own these steamship companies are business 
men in the United States and Canada, the best business men. How do you 
determine the rates on different commodities?—A. We have to take the unit 

- of value shipped, calculate what we have to carry over bare costs, such as 
grain, and with the balance we have to adjust the rate, that is taking dead 
weight measurement and carrying cost, risk of carrying goods as regards their 
value and likely heavy claims and all these little items enter into consultation. 
Q. You are not doing. that, you are losing money. I want to know why you 
business men have been losing money for the last two years and not getting a 
rate to pay expenses and give you a profit?—A. We have been living in hopes 
that old conditions would return and times would improve. 

Q. That is not sound?—A~-That is so. 

The CHatrRMANn: Colonel, you said one of the considerations upon which 
you based the rate was what you would have to get per cubic ton, cubic ton of 
your boat in order to break even?—A. If the boat is to break even and simply 
pay depreciation one would require I suppose in the neighbourhood of 25 
shillings a ton. 

Q. With depreciation or without?—A. That would cover— 

Q. With depreciation?-—A. No. 

Q. A full cargo?—A. That would be reasonable with depreciation. We 
would require to get 25 shillings. 


\ Mr. Durr: Right through? 
Colonel Grar: Full cargo. 
Mr. Symrneton, K:C.: Both ways?—A. No. . 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Do you mean a full cargo both ways or one way ?— 
_ A. We only take care of the eastbound. 
_Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Just one way. 
Col. Gear: One way. 
The CHatRMAN: A tenth of a cargo coming back. 
Col. Grar: I am not prepared to say, 
The CHarrMaAn: About $6? 
~ Col. Gear: You had better ask the auditors. 


© 
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By Mr. pie 


~Q. Colonel, you nail in your evidence, your direct SnEne there wa “no us 
rate fixed as far as the Conference is concerned, regarding their steamers. 
that right?—A. Yes. 

. Well, now as far as the liners or conference steamers are eoneeriel is 
it not a fact although tramp steamers may get more or less, probably a quarter 
of the grain, is it not a fact all the conference steamers charge the same rate? 
There is no competition as far as Conference steamers are concerned. That is 
the only difference ‘between conference steamers and tramp stamers?—A. The 
tramp steamer does not enter into competition with liners except for grain or 
similar cargo. They do not take any other kind. ‘ 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: He explained that. They met every morning, the 
liners fixed the grain rate. 


By Mr. Duff: 


Q. What I am asking is this: We understood from his evidence yesterday 
that the Conference steamers receive a smaller rate on freight than tramps, is 
that not right?—A. On grain. | 

Q. On grain, flour and cattle. Is it not a fact that the Conference steamers 
—it is a well known fact that the tramp steamer sometimes gets a larger rate 
or greater rate than the Conference steamers?—A. For grain. 

Q. I am talking of grain, flour or cattle?—A. You must eliminate flour And, 
you must eliminate cattle, 

Q. We will take grain, is that right?—A. Yes. 

Q. Tramp steamers get more?—A. On an average. | 

(. Is it not a fact that the steamers in the Conference, in spite of the fact 
the tramp steamers may get more on grain, the conference ‘steamers all get the — 
same rate; there is no difference?—-A. Sometimes it varies. | 

Q. Do the conference steamers fix the same rate? For instance if three 
steamers are loading they get the same profit?—A. Yes, precisely. 

Q. That does not affect. your profit, the fact that sometimes a tramp gets 
more?—A. No, it does not affect the conference in the least. 

Q. That also applies to the bulk cargo carriers outside of the liners?—A. 
There are no bulk carrier cargoes outside of the tramp. 

Q. The conference lines have cargo boats, or bulk carrying boats, have 
they not? For instance the Canadian Pacific have boats which are ‘really 
freight boats entirely ?—-A. They are freight boats. 

6, That is cargo poats?—A. There is a difference in your meaning and 
mine. 

Q. Is it not a fact, Colonel, that there is a reason why tramp steamers get 
higher rates on grain than liners? For instance, let me explain, brokers in 
Winnipeg have a certain quantity of grain to move, say twenty million bushels 
and they communicate with brokers in Liverpool that they want to move twenty 
million bushels and the brokers in Liverpool apply to the steamship brokers 
and they wire away for and get certain tramp tonnage. For instance there is 
one in Buenos Aires and one in Bahai and they can supply ships to carry that 
cargo of grain at a fixed rate. The Conference steamers find out this fifteen 
million bushels are to be moved by tramp steamers and for that reason, in 
order to get the fifteen million bushels the Conference steamers underbid, if 
necessary; is not that the way it is done?—-A, I have eae explained how it 
was done, 2 | an 

{). I do not remember the explanation, 2 


The CuatrmMan: I think, perhaps, you were not here. 
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The Grain Committee ests alae to bean patiobations 
grain on. a minimum basis, simply a daily rate, and they of course take into 
: consideration all the market, conditions and quote accordingly. 


By Mr. Duff: : 

‘Sch aS In other words, if there were no tramp steamers offered to carry thls 

20 ,000,000 bushels, your committee would meet and fix a rate to suit them- 

‘selves, and not be goverend by the rate the tramp steamers get?—_A. No, sir, 

they have to be governed by New York, whom they cannot ignore, no matter 

whether they are tramp steamers or not. 

, In other words, New York fixes the rate?—A. No sir, New York does not 

| is the rate; we arrange our own rate. 

: Q. Why do you say we have to be eayeenes by New York?—A. Com- 

a Hite market. 

| Q. But if this grain is to be moved out: of Montreal—.—A. It can go to 

Buffalo. 

@. But if it is in the Montreal elevators?—A. I would love to see it in 
Montreal elevators; I have never seen it in my life. 

-Q. Iam afraid you have never been down at the water front.—A. 15,000,000 
bushels in Montreal elevators would be a godsend. 

Q. Do you not have more than that?—A. No sir. I do not think you would 
find 15,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

@. During the whole season?—A. You said at one time. 

Q. No, I did not. You said it, and I just asked you the question. Now, 
you said that the liners must have grain for ballast. They do not have to 
have it, they can have something else, can they not? For instance, they could 
use water for ballast if they could not get grain?—-A. No sir. There is not a 
passenger liner, which is the main one we are talking about, but. what requires 
some grain over and above the water ballast. 

: Q. What would happen if there was 
till she got it. 


The CuatrMaNn: Any further questions? 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

-Q. Just one question I overlooked, in the matter of production. Colonel, 
did your company get a cable from the Cairns-Noble Company last June, 
instructing a conference with the Minister of Trade and Commerce on the 
question of cattle rates?—A. We may have. 
fe Q. If it came, you would have it, would you not?—A. Very probably. 
ee Q: Would you look it up? It was about the 5th or 6th of June, 1924.— 
mr A. Yes. 

: Q. If you did get it, did you communicate with the Minister?—A. I did 
not personally. 

Q. If it was in your firm you would, would you not?—A. No, Mr. Reford 
might have done it. | 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. One more question, Colonel. You have told us there are no confefence 
rates om wheat, and you have also told us you fix the rates on wheat daily. 
_. Supposing you fix them next Monday morning at Montreal; will those rates . 
; poaeepend on the same day with the rates in New York?—A. Not likely. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.:  - 


Q. You wire them, Colonel, do you not?—A. No, we do not: We do not 
tell them what we are doing. . 


A. She would stay in port 


. tly 
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~ want to ane if the Sanretenes me are the same on this same, ok 
don me? hh ee 

~  Q. I want to know if the bates you fix in Montross ‘say as Mende for ) 
carrying wheat, would correspond with the rate fixed in New York?—A. ‘Not a 


generally. | : 
Q. Does it usually?—A. No sir. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions? 


Mr. Atwater, K.C.: I think the Colonel said several times that they never | j 
fixed rates on grain. ot 


The Witness: No, we arrange for.a daily quotation. | eayrine 
Sir Eugene Fiser: They fix a minimum. ; , 3 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: They daily arrange for a daily quotation. ih 


Mr. Atwater, K.C.: Which is perfectly logical and perfectly understand- 
able. 


By Mr. Duff: P 
Q. In other words, you have to meet every day because of the tramp | 
competition as regards markets?—A. Tramp and general market conditions, 
which are changing all the time. canes 
Q. And the general market condition is that there may be one tramp or 

ten tramps there?—A. It may be a question of the value of the grain in London 

as compared with what it is in Winnipeg, and we are in between and get squeezed. 
Q. Do you mean to tell me you fix your rates according to the value of the © 
grain to the farmer? For instance if the market is low, do you lower your rate? 
—A. No, we do not. oe 
os Is it not a fact that the reason you oe every day to fixe rates is because o 
of the competition. of tramp steamers! ‘it is the general competition, —_ 
It is the rates being quoted out of New Vor Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Norfolk, and so on. pear 
@. Why do these rates fluctuate.in Boston and New York and the other i 
places? Is it not on account of tramp steamers coming in?—A. No Sir; On e 
account of the general demand. i 


By Mr. McKay: | Se 
@. And yet probably they are all different?—A. They may be. | : 
Mr. Atwatrr, K.C.: They need grain as ballast. 


Mr. Durr: Why do they not take it free, then, if it is for ballast? 
Mr. Atwater, K.C.: Sometimes they do. 


By Mr. McKay: | “i 


Q. If wheat were to decline in price to-day, say ten cents a bushel, would 
you accommodate your rates to that decline, tomorrow ?—A. No sir. 


Ce Se a ee ae 


By the Chairman: 
(. Supposing wheat went up ten cents a bushel to- tae would that lead, 
you to charge a higher price for its carriage tomorrow?—A. No, 
By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Then the market condition does not govern?—A. The Aemiand governs. 

By the Chatrman: 
Q. That is, the demand for space in boats?—A. The demand of the 
market in England. 
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By va Gapaen K. oC.: 

Q. The. demand of the market aver way?—A. Yee sir. 

Q. Now, Colonel, when these rates were declared open by your Conference, | 
was it not arranged that you, in these Montreal meetings, were to wire New 
York, and also to endeavour to keep the Montreal rate over the New York 
‘rate?—A. I have no cognizance of any such thing. 

_Q. You never heard of it?—A. Never heard of it. 

Q. You see the minutes from time to time?—A. There are no minutes kept 
of the Grain Committee. 

Q. I say when they were controlled, up to three years ago, and when they 
separated and decided they were open, was there not some arrangement of 
that kind understood?—A. Not that I know of. I never heard of it. 


By Mr. Duff: 
-Q. Colonel, is not the rate affected by the quantity of tonnage offering? 
If there is a large quantity to move, would not the rate likely be enhanced. 
more so than if there were a small quantity to move, and a large tonnage to 
move it?—A. Sometimes that is one of the elements and causes of fluctuation. 
~The CuatrMAn: Well, gentlemen, if there is any other question the 
Colonel is here to answer it. If not, he has been on the stand for some time, 
and we might move on to another witness. We are very much obliged to you, 
Colonel, and there are some matters which you are to look up. 
The Witness: I will try to get them for se it will take a few days. 
The witness retired. 


WiuuiAmM THomas Maruow called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


- Q. Mr. Marlow, you are with the Canadian Pacific Railway Steamship 
Services?—A. No, I am the General Foreign Freight Agent of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company. 


By Mr) Montgomery, K.C.: 


~Q. As General Foreign Freight Agent of the Canadian Pacific does the 
Atlantic ocean traffic come under your jurisdiction?—A. Directly. 

Q. How long have you held that position?—A. Since March, 1919. 

Q. Prior to that—-?—A. I should qualify that. In my present position as 
I have described it, I have just been there since February, 1922. Previous to that 
we operated our steamships separately from the railway, and I was General 
Freight Agent of the C.P.O.8., the Canadian Pacific Ocean Services. 

Q@. Then let us be clear on that. Since that time your duties have been 
enlarged, have they, so as to take in the rail as well as the ocean?—A. Yes; I 
have now jurisdiction over foreign traffic on the railways as well as on the steam- 
_ ships. 

iM Q. Then prior to 1922 what was your title?—A. Prior to 1922 I was General 
, Freight Agent of the Canadian Pacific Ocean Services Limited. 
he Q. And how long did you occupy that position? —A. From March, 1919. 

Q. Prior to March, 1919, what were you doing?—A. I was with the British 
Ministry of Shipping, Canada. 
ae Q. And what was your position with the British Ministry of Shipping?— 
mA. I was deputy Director General. 


By Mr. Duff: 
Q. What was your title, Colonel, or Generate Depts Director General. 


Mr, Durr: I think we might Aone: a title on you now. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: Call ‘him Admiral. 


= a ae eee ee te Pee ee ee ee 
ea ee ae : - 
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By Mr. M ontgomery, K. oe 


Q. In that connection, you aoe inform the Ghititiee as what hay pe 
pened to trans-Atlantic shipping and tonnage during the war?—A. For the con- 
venience of the Committee I have prepared a little memorandum, to save writing 
it out, which I have just prepared this morning. 

The CrairMaN: I think it is the most uninteresting thing in the world 
to have to sit here and listen to a prepared memorandum. } 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: You will not have to listen to a memorandum, as 
far as I am concerned. 

The Witness: I can describe it to you. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do so. 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: If it is a memorandum, it must be a very short 
one, because there is no written brief to be read. 

The CuarrMAN: It is more interesting and effective than to read it. 

The Witness: Well, at the outbreak of the war, in 1914, the British Gov- 
ernment, under the Defence of the Realm:Act, took over all British registered 
ships which they required at the time for the transport of troops, and they 
appointed a Committee to determine the condition of the hire. These decisions 
of the Committee were embodied in what is known as. “The British Blue Book — 
Rates,” and they also evolved a scheme of charter party under which ships 
were hired. At the time there was a Committee formed which consisted of 
some of the representatives of the owners, together with the Government. The 
scheme called for the owners to continue operating their ships and to turn over | 
to the Government the results of each voyage. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The pooled earnings, in other words?—A. No, the actual earnings, at 
the rates determined according to the Blue Book. 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Let us get that right. The boats were first seized when the war broke 
-out?——A. That is right. 


Mr. Durr: Commandeered. 
Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Yes, commandeered when the war broke out. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
@. And these Blue Book rates were fixed?—A. Yes. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


Q. That was for freight, of course?—A. Yes; were Blue Book rates for the — 
transport of troops, but that was arranged by the Committee. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. What was the result during the first period when boats under British 
registry were requisitioned?—-A. They were continued to be operated by the 
owners, and the owners were required to turn over to the Government the results 
of each voyage. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. The gross earnings?—A. Yes, the earnings of the steamships. ary. 
@. The gross earnings?—-A. Yes. They were really taken over by the Gov- ue 
ernment and the owners acted: simply as managing agents. | Coke 
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ON . on eas as. vas Miathien or not they paid their wages 
and so on irae turning. over the balance to the Government?—A. I will come 
to that later. ‘They were allowed a commission for that. They carried on as 
| they did before the war in respect to management. 


The Cuairman: You have not seized Mr. Stevens’ question. Mr. Bi ene. 
- will you ask it again? 


“hae A 


ss By _Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


-Q. Did they turn in the gross earnings to the Government?—A. Yes, they 
ad an accounting with them for everything. 


3 By the Chawman: 
Q. But did they pay their wages, or did the Government return a per- 
centage for that purpose?—A. No; it was not an immediate transaction; it 
was a matter of accounting. That was done some time afterwards. 

Mr. Durr: They turned over the net earnings. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: You had better correct that. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. The amount that was turned over, Mr. Marlow, showed the net 
earnings, that is from freight, less the operating expenses?—A. Yes. It was 
all a question of adjustment afterwards in any case. 

The CHaiRMAN: ‘They turned over the gross profits. 

Mr. Syminoton. K.C.: Less a commission. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes, less the management commission; they 
were allowed a management commission in the accounting. 

The Witness: Shall I proceed? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes, go ahead. 

The Witness: The Government dictated to the Committee what propor- 
tion of the space—that is, the Committee, consisting partly of steamship 
owners—was to be allowed for ordinary commercial cargoes, and fixed the 
rate to be charged for same. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
: Q. When you speak of the “ Government”? what do you mean?—A. I mean 
the British Ministry of Shipping. ; 

Q@. And they fixed the rates——A. For what was known as commercial 
as well as Government cargoes. In 1919 the Government gradually com- 
menced. to release the control of the ships, and in doing so stipulated that all 
lines were held at the disposal of the Government, a certain percentage for 
space for Government cargoes on voyages until finally de-controlled. This 
percentage varied each month, and gradually reached the zero point. 


‘ 

: i 1 
¥ : 
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; 
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_ By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
Q. For freight?—A. Yes, for freight. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
Q. When?—A. It reached the zero point in June, 1920. 


By Sif Eugene Fiset: . 
As And the See of British cargoes and Canadian cargoes was 
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By Mr. Mae) KG: Ae ee a 

Q. Of course, as far as passenger rates were coneerne ‘the rates were the 
rates fixed here by the War Purchasing Commission for every one of the liners, 
and the cargoes were adjusted in accordance with the Blue Book issued by ~ 
the Shipping Ministry ?—A. I had nothing to do with the passenger fares. 
Q. But the cargo rates were the same— a . 

Sir Evcene Fiser: That is exactly what I .think Colonel Gen was ' 2 


corrected upon yesterday. i 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: | « 

Q. You mentioned “1919.” That was completed in 1920, excepting for 
the remainder carried from England to Canada, as given to us by the British 
War Minister?—A. Yes, sir. : 

Q. After the boats began coming back in 1919, a certain amount of space! AX" 
- was requisitioned by the Government?—-A. Yes. 


Sir Eucenr Fiser: Yes, but the rates continued to ‘apply. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
: Q. The point I want to get at, and which we are interested in here, is that 
the rates during the war—that is, the commercial rates—were fixed by whom?— 
A. By the British Ministry of Shipping. [ 
@. And you, for instance, as Deputy here, had nothing to do with the 
fixing of the rates?—A. Absolutely not. We were cabled out exactly what to 
do and were sent these forms, and we carried out our instructions. 


By Sw Eugene Fiset: 
~ Q. But you did give the Minister of Shipping information you had acquired 
‘on this side?—A. Yes. 
’ Q. And the rates were fixed after they had obtained the information from 
you here in Canada?—A. No, sir. | } 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

' Q. I assume, if they wanted information from you for the purpose of fixing 
rates, they cabled for it, and received answers to the questions which they 
put?—A. Yes, but they did not ask for any information, which I recall, which 
would have a specific reference to the fixation of rates. 

Q. That was done for all ports under the British ar Yes; in fact, 
it was universal. They even fixed the rate to Calcutta: 


By Sir Henry Drayton: | ! | a 
@. What they wanted to know was the probable movement of boats, the: 
movement of boats under full load being important; is that Tight?—-A. That is 
true. 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. So that in 1919, when the boats began coming back— 
sir Eucene Fisetr: May I clear up one point? 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Certainly, Sir Eugene. pe ON 


By Sw Eugene Fiset: | 
_Q. Did you include under “Freight” the military equipment, such as guns, 
etc?—A. No, sir. £ 
fae Were they included in the passenger rates?—A. In the movements over- 
seas at the time would be included such things as munitions, shells, and so on, 
but not mere military equipment. 
Q. You mean personal equipment?—A. Yes, and.guns. 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


’ nee a ea hers: Were “various samnieiries 


created at the same time as the British Ministry of Shipping. 
- Q. The rates I refer to were as of October, 1920, in regard to food?—A. 
Oy, Yes, they were formed to take care of that. 


~The CHairMAN: I suggest that Mr. Montgomery be given the right of way 
= for a. little while. | 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It does not bother me a bit, as far as I am per- 
sonally concerned. 


The Cuamrman: Yes, but I want to get on. 


Be By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
¢ The point I was coming to was, at the time the eae were returned, 
ai and hey all come back at once?—-A. No, they were gradually released. A great 
-many of them never came back at all; they were sunk. 
a Q. In 1919, when they began to come back, there was an existing tariff 
of rates?—A. There was. 
Q. Which applied to all existing commodities?—A. To a majority of them. 
Q. And that was, at the time, the current market tariff? -There was a 
current tariff at that time?—A. I ‘do not know whether you could call it a 
“Current market tariff,’ but it was a current tariff dictated by the Government. 
@. The rates determined on several classes of commodities?—A. Yes. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


Qj: Were those rates fixed on special commodities, or on bulk cargoes? I 
think it was bulk cargoes.—A. They were fixed on a long list. of commodities. 
Sir Evepne Fiser: Our information differs on that. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: We are now talking to the Deputy Director 
~ General— 


Sir Eucpne Fiser: Yes, but the Deputy Director General was a repre- 
sentative of the British Shipping Ministry. We had in Canada the War Muni- 
tions Board that had the fixing of rates, not only for the transport of troops, 
but also for the transport of cargoes in these liners, and the rates were fixed, 
g and it was generally thought they were accepted by the British Shipping 
‘Ministry, and we accepted them; but the quotations given to us were not on 
commodities but on cargo space. ‘You could not possibly fix rates on commodi- 
_. ties during the war. The United States did it before they entered the wai, 
but not here in Canada. 


Sir Henry Drayton: I think Mr. Marlow can tell you about that.: 


-The Witness: As I understood it, it was the desire of the British Govern- 
ment that this requisitioning scheme should, as far as possible, allow shipping 
to continue as it would in normal times; they did not want to disturb things 
any more than was necessary. They realized there were establishments through- 
out Britain, Canada and the United States for the running of regular liner 
service, to permit them to function without any disturbance and they fixed 
rates which were arranged for normal running as far as they could. 


By the Chairman: 


- Q. Is my note correct, where I say, “When the boats were returned to 
rivate control a number of rates established by the British Ministry of 


h ping” were in existence?—A. Correct. 
| : [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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Governmeni ‘to take care of the necessities of the war. it was 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Surely there must have been rates from Canada. — 


teen ce 


Goo SPECIAL commrren ‘ 


Sir Eucene FIset: The donna ee ga) dave ¢ thes war did not then — 
exist. Take, for instance, a shipment of canned goods overseas; that was 

purely a war commodity, and it is hardly possible now to make a comparison 
of commodities transported during the war and those transported at the 
present time. | is 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. And was this line of commodities fairly general or fairly limited?—A. — 
It was general; it probably covered everything that was moving at the time. 

Q. And those were the rates which were current for trans-Atlantic carriages 
as the boats kept gradually filtering back?—A. Yes, early in 1919. 


Sir Henry Drayton: I do not think there is much difference between 
the witness and General Fiset. JI think the commodity rates referred to by 
the witness ‘are the ordinary mercantile rates, and I think they were the general 
rates which were applicable to the Department of Mihtia, of which the General 
knows. 


Sir Evcene Fiser: Not quite, Sir Henry. There is no doubt about it — 
that the commodity rates fixed by the Ministry of Shipping in England tried — 
to adopt as near as possible the rates applicable to the commodities used in- 
ordinary times, but so many commodities were created during the war, both in © 
the United States and Canada—such, for instance, as canned goods—that a . 
comparison is very difficult, and the rates on those commodities during the © 
war do not apply at the present time. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Nothing applies at the present time, but I think 
the witness can give you the exact facts. 


The Wrrness: The General mentioned canned goods. ‘The British — 


~~ 


Ministry issued rates on private cargoes, and they described it then as $1.25 — 


per hundred pounds, and the Government when they purchased the goods were " 
charged 40 shillings per ton weight. : 


Sir Hucene Fiser: I am not criticising what you say at all, but I’want 


to establish it is hardly fair to compare the circumstances that existed during» : 


the war with the circumstances existing at the present time. 
Sir Henry Drayton: We all agree on that at once. 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I want to bring out how the tariffs came nie 
force... Of course, it is ‘the fact that the tariffs in 1919 were covering a certain ~ 
set of commodities, and they have been gradually coming down. It was not 
a question of building them up from 1913. I want to get the facts on the ~ 
record. 


By the Charman: 


Q. You were asked to say upon what the Ministry of Shipping based — 

themselves in fixing the tariff rates for movements of certain freight from 
Montreal to Great Britain?—A. I have no knowledge of that. _ cs 
Q@. I would imagine that the Ministry of Shipping would not just work — 
these things out from their own heads; they would naturally look at what had 
been charged for similar services prior to that time? 4 
.. Sir Henry Drayton: I do not think so. Mr. Chairman, I had something 
to do with that, matter. The problem before the British Ministry was very 

simple. They wanted to get as much money as they could; they were insuring 
the boats and taking all the chances against loss from submarines and all 
that sort_of thing. They were interested in two things; first to get all the 
money they could; secondly, to see that every boat was loaded 100 per cent. 4 
and only sent where they would be used. 
Sir Evcenr Fiser: And thirdly, get the money. 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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Sangtatees3 ED iaeroe. ree | 
isaeeeeae On Was: the condition you describe limited to the St. Lawrence— —A. No, 
in the North Atlantic trade they applied all the way around from the Gulf 

_ of Mexico to Montreal. 
~-Q. And the same condition existed when the boats were handed back?— 
A. Yes, it existed when the boats were handed back. The rates were somewhat 
higher from the Gulf of Mexico. 
ae Q. And the boats came back’to you— —A. Yes, with these attached to 
- them, because there was still more or less control of the space. 

Q. And what has been the course of rates since that time?—A. The general 
trend has been downward. 
~ Q. We have had a comparison of rates prevailing in 1913 with those 
prevailing in 1924. Has the fixation of the tariff of rates any relation with 
the 1913 rates, or what was the source from which the evolution of rates is 
proceeding?—A. Well, I am certain that the condition that prevailed when 
the vessels came back to the owners after de-control and the lines got together 
in Conference again has had nothing to do with it; they had nothing in their 
minds about 1913 at all. They came into a new era, a new set of conditions. 

Q. There were certain existing rates that were prevalent— —A. Yes, which 

apparently were considered fair, and they took those more or less as guides 
to start with. 

Q. Those were followed?—A. Yes, and various meetings followed, of 
course. We had our monthly meetings, and from time to time modifications 
took place. I remember on one occasion when a general horizontal reduction 
was made throughout the whole tariff. 

: Q. So that we will understand this matter, there was not any direct 
cutting-off when the boats came back into private hands?—A. No. 

@. And there was not any fixed date upon which the boats were turned 
back to their owners?—A. No. 
ti Q. It was a process which came about gradually, beginning in 1919?— 

#OY.eS; 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
EO. It began at demobilization?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. More tonnage began to be available for commercial Purposes, as it 
was released?—A. That is correct. 
| Q. And the course of rates from that time was naturally downward?— 
A. The trend was generally downward, yes. 

Q. Now, in the meantime, had anything occurred as between the Con- 
ferences which you have mentioned—that is, the North Atlantic, the South 
Atlantic and the Gulf—as regards control of shipping in the United States?—. 
A. Yes. The situation after the war was entirely different to the one pre- 
vailing before the war. So far as trans-Atlantic trade was concerned, two 
governments became owners of shipping lines. The United States became 
very extensive owners and they naturally had to introduce themselves to 
commercial shipping, and one of the first things I remember in 1920 was 
an invitation’ to Washington; that is, they asked delegates from the North 
Atlantic Conference to come down. to Washington and confer with the dele- 
gates from the South Atlantic and the Gulf Conferences—well, they were not 

“Conferences” in those times—-with the Gulf shipowners and operators, to 
devise a general scheme whereby the rates could be made stable, and, I 
presume, so there would not be rate-cutting. 

Q. You spoke of the Government doing this—the United States Govern- 


~ ment?—A. The United ae Government. 
ae 1332—3} , [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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Q. Wad. this ae eae oe ‘instru ality 0 e 
Shipping Board?—A. Yes, through the United States Shippin 
Q. The Board created under the Act of 1916, which has b 
—A. That is right. At that time i do not think they were op ting 
separately as the United States Emergency Fleet Corporation; | c was as” a 
United States Shipping Board. ee 


By the Charman: 
Q. They issued an invitation?—A. They issued .an invitation. 


By Mr. Montgomery, RoC. 


/ Q. The first Trans-Atlantic Conference as between the North Atlante ‘ 
the South Atlantic, and the Gulf districts was summoned by the Shipping — 


Board to be held in Washington?—A. I would not use the word “summoned”; _ 
we were invited to come together, but I presume, as regards lines trading to _ 
the United States ports, they would consider it was a command. : ge 


By Sw Eugene Frset: 
Q. It was in your great interest to go?—A. Yes, it was. 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Did you go?—A. I did. | | 

Q. So that you were present at the inception of the South Atlantic and the 

Gulf Conference, and the Tri-partite Conference?—A. Yes, sir. a 

(). And that was held at Washington—_.—A. In 1920. 

Q. On the Government’s invitation? —A. That is right. ee 

Q. Tell us, in a way, what took place?—A. I wonder if I could beg the 

indulgence of the Chairman if I read— | 

_ Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Do not read anything which you have prepared — 

for this occasion. fo 

The Witness: This is a little memorandum that I made at the time.’ It is x 

very concise and will give you an idea of what went on, and I think will save ~ 
a lotvof questioning later. I made this as a report to the Canadian members of. 


the Conference. The writer associated with Mr. Blake of the Cunard Line and — 


Mr. Love of Messrs. Furness, Withy & Company, Limited, was appointed — 


delegate of the North Atlantic Conference Northern Range to United King- — 


dom Ports, to meet representatives of the United States Shipping Board ships on 
at Washington, Friday, April 23rd, with a view to effecting the arrangement in — 
the mutual interests for the agreement and stabilization of freight rates by 


regular lines. A meeting was held in the office of the U.S. Shipping Board, Wash- 


ington, at 10.00 a.m. on the date appointed and at the outset it developed that 
_ the Shipping Board had lined up their various operators and managing agents — 
“in the United Kingdom trade into three groups or Conferences: (1) Gulf Ports, 
42) South Atlantic Ports and (3) Northern Range Ports. Following what was 
anticipated by the Shipping Board in this regard, the British and Foreign Lines 
had also grouped themselves at South Atlantic and Gulf Ports similarly, wane 
of course, we had for years our established North Atlantic Conference. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.€.: i 


a) Prior to that time there had been no South Atlantic or Gulf Conferences? 
-——A. Not that we were aware of, nor was there any relationship with them. At ‘ 
the meeting, the representatives, therefore, — | : 


By the Charman: | : a 
Q. What date was that meeting?—A. April 23rd, 1920. x ieee 
(Mr. W.. T. Marlow.] — 
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ate bey nee aad Aha. 1 think: we. tas with , 


eee “The Giaiman: OWEN was that suit taken 1 in the United States to dissolve 
‘ thr ee of these conferences? 


Mr. Furntorr: That was the last proceeding he the Shipping Board? 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That was peers the differential, and was. 


a ae Bina rone Koy: There was an action t dissolve the South Confer- 
f ence in the 1914 report which you have. 


. The Cuairman: That was my recollection. It seemed strange to me that 
oie witness said there has not been a Gulf Conference or a Bit Conference 
- between them. 


: The Witness: I did not say that.. I said there was no relationship between 
the North Atlantic, and the Gulf and the South Atlantic. 


Mr. role K.C.: I think-I gave you the wrong impression, Mr. 
- Chairman, but the witness has corrected me. You got that from my erroneous 
asking of the question. 


| The Wirness: At the meeting, the Fe econtative: therefore divided them- 
_ selves under the three groups; the representatives of the Gulf outlining their views 
jointly on behalf of both the Shipping Board interests and Foreign Lines. 
Similarly the. South Atlantic and the Northern Range interests were joined in 
presenting their views on behalf of each port distribution. It was understood that 
permanent arrangements would be made for regular Conferences between the 
Foreign interests in éach port distribution and the U.S. Shipping Board repre- 
sentatives, and that communication between each should be established on similar 
lines to that followed for some time past at New York as between the Shipping 
Board and the North Atlantic Conference: It was furthermore thought that when 
necessary joint Conferences of all interests could be held. No definite procedure 
in this regard, however, was arrived at. My own opinion is that at New York 
the U.S. Shipping Board interests will have a Secretary for their Conference, the 
same as we maintain in the North Atlantic Conference, and that through these 
rates and arrangements will be agreed. An arrangement was established whereby 
the initiative in rates would be left with certain districts. A great deal of 
discussion took place on this point and the following was the final decision: 
Gulf and South-—Atlantic Ports to have the initiative in rate-making on the 
following commodities :— 


Cotton and Linters. 
- Cotton Seed Cake, Meal and Hulls. = ~—— 


he ~ Naval Stores. 

Let. me explain to the Committee that down in the South Ne consider 
resin, turpentine, etc.— 

The CHAIRMAN: And tar? 

_ The Witness: Yes, and tar, as naval stores. 
Mr. MonrcoMERY, K.C.: Where you find reference to these classes af 
ates, like “neutral rates” and so on, which were referred to yesterday by Mr. 
Symington, just explain them as you go along. 

The Witness: All right. Sisal, Ixtle, Rice, Sulphur, Phosphate Rock, mien 
and tar, cane syrup, and molasses. That ends ‘the Gulf initiative list. 
vin: ‘respect of the following, which was termed a collateral list, the rates — 
i nay ae Cth by either the Gulf, South Atlantic, or the Northern Range 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


Pitch Pine. or Cypress Lumber, Logs and inber ees Sere 
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Port Interests in Conference but the rates must be unanimously agreed 
becoming effective. : : ba aa 


By Sw Huqene Fiset: | 


Q. By whom?—-A, By all, including the North Atlantic Conference. 

These commodities were lumber, timber and logs not otherwise specified, 
that is, not Cypress; cooperage, tobacco, all weight articles. We mean by dense 
weight article, steel of all kinds, and bulky articles like that; pig iron, bags, — 


spelter and so on, green coffee and borates. 


In respect of all other commodities it was understood, following the prac- 
tice of the past, that the North American lines poe have the initiative in 
establishing the rates. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | 
Q. That will serve to explain what initiative means?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


@. You said: “ Following the practice of the past, the North American lines » 
would have the initiative in establishing the rates.” What does that mean, in 
your report?—A. I don’t know what that means in there, unless it means that 
as between the Shipping Board lines and themselves in the north they had 
some such arrangement. The North Atlantic Conference had no such arrange- 
ment. 

Altogether it was considered that enormous advantage had accrued to all 
steamship interests by the recognition of the Government, through the Shipping 
Board, of the principle that ocean carriers were entitled to a reasonable profit 
over the cost of operation. A feeling of good fellowship was established as 
between the foreign—and that meant largely British—and United States ship- 
ping interests, and there is no doubt that a great deal was gained in the obtaining 
of Government sanction in the stabilization of rates in what’ might be a weak 

market. 

The New York Journal of Commerce at the time described the deomion as 
one of the most important developments in the history of American shipping. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. Prior to that time had there ever been a Gon ference or Conferences ?— 
A. Not that I was aware of. 

(. Since that time, any meetings of these Conferences, at-whose instance 
have they been held?—A. They have all been held at the instance of the United 
States ya Board. 

By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. All the subsequent joint meetings?—A. Yes. | 4 

By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: , 
Q@. Some of those minutes have been filed as exhibit number 17?—A. Yes. 


~ 


By Su Eugene Fiset: 

Q. Are they all out of Government control?—A. Some of them are not out 
of Government control yet. In the United States they have a large fleet owned 
yet. These are the records of the joint meetings, such as were kept. 

By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


@. And you find at the head of each a large number of representatives ew : 
the United States Shipping Board present?—A. Yes. 


{Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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ae ’ Q. Might I interject a question here? Has that feeling of asad fellowship 
: oat amity continued to exist between the different Conferences?—A. No sir. 


| in the rates as between the districts, and that is what led things into the con- 
dition which brought about: the differential case which you referred to. 


a By Mr. Shaw: 


Q. Wasn’t the Conference dissolved?—A. It was not exactly dissolved, 
P. but the basis of the relationship was dissolved. 

~ Q. What do you mean?—A. That the Gulf and South Atlantic had a preier: 
ence in the rate, that is, they took 15 cents per hundred pounds or 74 cents 
per cubic foot generally over the North Atlantic rate to make up their Ey s | 
aes Q. Why did the Court dissolve Ups tripartite Conference?—A. It was the 
United States Shipping Board. 

a Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: May I ae a paragraph from the judgment, filed 
my as, Exhibit No. 178. What was complained of was the differential against the 
Gulf Conference. 


The CHAIRMAN: It was rather in favour of the Gulf Conference. 


| Mr. SYMINGTON, K-G# Their rates were rather in favour of the Gulf Con- 
ference. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: Somewhat higher? 


_ Mr. Syminerton, K.C.: Somewhat higher, but not high enough in accord- 
ance with the costs. It was found that it was not unfavourable. 


ith Mr. Shaw: 


u ey. Then I take*it that the Shipping Board refused to recognize the agree- 
ment; is that, it?—A. No, the Shipping Board made the agreement, but ‘they 
found the basis which said that the North Atlantic rates with fifteen cents per 
_ hundred pounds or five cents per cubic foot I think it was, added to the North 
_ Atlantic, was too high under superficial conditions for the Gulf, that it imposed 
too great a burden on the Gulf Lines. 


a 
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By Sir Henry Drayton: 


| Q. In other words, the Conference rates were too high for the Gulf?—A. 
That is it. . 


Sir Henry Drayton: Read the headnote of the judgment, Mr. Mont 
gomery. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I think it said. it was not discriminatory to the 
south but it was an illegal rate. 3 
Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: If you had ever read it, you could not say that. 
mehe| United States Shipping Board Act expressly recognizes the Conference, and 


establish more than that. It was decided certainly in the presence of eee 
lawyers. There are three pages of appearances. 
_ Sir Henry Drayron: Then it must be wrong. 


by The Cuamman: I have to protest against that. 
nee He [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


We have come to more or less a difference of opinion as regards the differentials. 


f Mr. See anan, K.C.> Quote the reference, Mr. Montgomery; na ve 
headnote of the case, and you will see what it says. mal 


in so many words exempts them. It says how the case was decided. . “J can 


ei 
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Mr. MontcoMERY, K.C.: sai am afraid T am doing. an_injusti 
profession. i Rt 
The CHAIRMAN: Go ne | ee i us shad tie Hone vce : 


Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: I am going to read the headnote, cat my Tearned : 
friend’s request. The headnote says: ; ma 
‘On export traffic to certain foreign destinations, existing qifterone } 
tials and rates not shown to unduly prejudice South Atlantic. Ports in 
favour of North Atlantic Ports, as alleged; maintenance of same rates — 
from Atlantic and Gulf Ports on so-called parity commodities not shown | 
to constitute undue prejudice or unjust discrimination, as alleged. Upon — 
investigation, present rate adjustment between North Atlantic, South 
Atlantic and Gulf Ports to foreign destinations indicated not shown to — 
be unduly prejudicial or unjustly discriminatory. 
Tripartite Conference agreement unfair as between carriers and — 
operates to the detriment of commerce of the United States.” 


ane 

You will probably remember that under section 15 of the Act they were 
required to file their agreement in Washington, that as well as others, and if 
there is anything considered unfair or prejudicial, or anything of that kind in 
the agreement, the Shipping Board has a right to disallow it, under Section 
Number 15. The ones not disallowed are exempted from all such anti-Trust 
Acts as the Sherman Act, and Acts of that kind. 

Sir Hpnry Drayton: Where does that leave us? They have a finding 
that parts of these are declared to be illegal. : 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: In the first place they discuss as : £0 whether 
these differentials were unjustly discriminatory. All that I find is: 


“Section 15 of the Shipping Act, 1916, enjoins upon common carriers 
by water subject to the Act the duty of filing with the Shipping Board 
agreements of the character now under consideration. The term ‘agree- 
ment’ as used in that section is stated to include understandings, con- 
ferences, and other arrangements whether oral or written. Paragraph 
2 of said section provides: . | ® 

‘The Board may by Order disapprove, cancel, or modify any 
agreement or any modification or cancellation thereof whether or 
not previously approved’ by it.’ ” | 

this one has*been approved by it previously. I understand this had been 
previously approved by the Shipping Board itself. : 
The Witness: No disapproval had been filed with them, and no en 
proval had been made. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: 
“—‘ that it finds to be... unfair as between carriers, shippers . . 
aes -- or ports, or to operate to the detriment of the commerce of the 
United States.’ ” 
“and paragraph 3 provides: 


‘It shall be unlawful to eatry out. any agreement or any 
portion thereof disapproved by the Board.’ 


“Upon the record in this case the Board finds that the existing 

tripartite arrangement or agreement between the North Atlantic, South 

Atlantic, and Gulf Conferences and the steamship lines operating from 

~~ ports on the North Atlantic, South Atlantic and gulf coasts of the United 

States to the foreign ports herei inbefore mentioned, is unfair as between 
carriers and is detrimental to the commerce of the United States.” 

‘ Appropriate orders will be entered.” ie 


That is the part of the judgment which is summarized: by that. fash paragraph. 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


pe 


a 


Re n ports as ener ae ane se that Tone was set waa The differ- 
ential which ha _been established apparently was not sufficient to protect the 
Ueouse Atlantic, or something like that. 
oy Mr, non KC My recollection is this: the shipping lines showed 
i ae the North Atlantic traffic, cost at least 25 per cent less than the Gulf traffic; 
the rates on the North Atlantic were not 25 per cent or anything like that below 
the Gulf traffic, therefore it was unfair as between shippers but not discrim- 
-inatory as against the Gulf or the South. 
~ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I have not had an oppontunity of reading this 
---- judgment. recently, because it was filed, while my learned friend has had ample 
opportunity of reading it. 
3 The CHairMAN: I think you might proceed. I doubt if it is worth while 
spending more time on it. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Are you placing stress on that, Mr. Symington? 


port 


according to that judgment the North Atlantic rates were high as compared 
with the others by reason of the Conference. We can argue it when the time 
comes. . 

Sir Henry Drayton: I just want to get the point. 

Hon. Mr. Stevmns: This is beyond some of us ordinary individuals. What 
interests me is this: Was the judgment given by the court of the United States 
declaring that the North Atlantic rates were unreasonably high? 

The Witness: I can answer that. That was not the effect of the judgment. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Symington says it was. He is the counsel that 
-_ I am supposed to believe because he is retained by the Government. 

» The Wirness: It was.dissolved because the United States is interested 
largely in steamship lines running for the Gulf and they did not think that 
under this arrangement by which higher rates were charged the steamship lines 


_ make a tripartite agreement to not impose as high a rate as existed in the Gulf 
as in the North Atlantic, so there is nothing in the judgment which implies 
‘that the North Atlantic rates are unreasonable. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. As a matter of fact, after this time—I will deal by periods—had the 
United States Shipping Board representatives formed part of the North Atlantic 
Conference or.been-represented at the several meetings?—-A. Up to very recently 

they have not been members of the North Atlantic Conference. They had a 
North Atlantic Conference of their own. They sat in with us for convenience 
but they had their own conference in the North Atlantic until recently. 

: Q. The United States Shipping Board?-—A. Yes, the United States Shipping 

oard. 

(. When you say ie sat in with vou, what: do you mean?—A. At first 

we held our meetings separately and afterwards it was arranged, for con- 

enience, that they. sit in with us and we said we had no objection but. a 
still retained the right of an individual conference, to have their own say. — 

@. These rates, would rey, be fixed at meetings, as you descries Faee At” 
ce joint meetings. 
le i It has been ne ee that the influence 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.; Yes. I am going to call attention to the fact that — 


were getting a fair share of the traffic from the interior. However, I think they — 
will come together in a short time and make another arrangement, which will 
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By Mr. Duff: 


Q. The rates wee have bee different patent ie Shipping Board a s 
the North Atlantic Conference; the rates oe) have been different?—A. Np. 
‘We agreed to them. 

@. They were in the Conferences It depends on whee sense you a i 

‘in the conference” 


By the Chairman: 


Q. They sat in together and they arrived at a rate which Ae both. 
charged?—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Montgomery, LOG 


Q. Which they both thought was a reasonable rate?—A. Correct. They 
have extensive propaganda throughout the United States, through agents of the 
independent steamship lines with the idea of inducing shippers to use United 

States flag steamers. 

Q. It has been suggested that the American interests were predominant 
in the North Atlantic Conference. I would like to know what you have to 
say about that?—A. My idea of influence would be the ownership of the 

* vessels. As a matter of fact, the membership in the conference is according 
to ownership and my recollection is that there are fourteen British lines and 
now four United States Shipping Board Lines, and one of the points brought 
out in this differential rate case was that the British influence was too strong 
for the American. 

Sir EuGENrE Fiser: That is terrible. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

@. How many ships do the American Shipping Board represent at the 
conference or what percentage of tonnage was represented at the conference, ~ 
American and British?—A. I cannot answer that offhand but I will be pleased 
to get it for you. 


By Mr. Rinfret: 7 
Q. When you say “ British” what is the proportion for Canada?—A. With 
the exception of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine I think all ships 
trading to Canada are under the British flag. 
Q. What about the C.P.R.?—They are under the British flag. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | 
(). As between residents of Canada and the United States the statement was 
correct’?—A. Yes. 


Q@. Of course you get into a controversial question. Many British lines 
are represented by British citizens in the United. States. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
ie AE presume people who represent British lines in the United States are 
residents in the United States at the present time?—A. Yes. 
Q. So that the North Atlantic Conference, with the exception of the United 
States Shipping Board boats, was entirely made up of British lines?—A. The 
is United Kingdom Conference, yes. 
Q. I am speaking now of the North Atlantic U.K. Conference——A. Entirely 


% 


British. lines: ; 
rg Woe By Si Pens Fiset: : 
a Q. Subject to what Mr. Marlow says that the North Atlantic U.K. Confer- 


ence attended their meetings in order to fix rates. 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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“Monteom uy, eC: “That Page me to thie point. May I quote from 

he judgment. just. one more. ‘paragraph: —_— 

: “Tn this connection it should be pointed out that the membership 
of the North Atlantic Conference is predominantly foreign. This foreign 
membership with votes outnumbering by far those of the American 
members dominates the tri-partite conference and the rates applicable 
to American commodities moving in American bottoms and from American 

a ports. The result is effective control by foreign lines of an extensive por- 

x tion of our commerce and of much of our shipping. Manifestly, in view 

4% of, the responsibility imposed in it for the upbuilding of an American 

Merchant Marine this situation calls for unequivocal action on the part 

of the Board.” 


zr That Conference includes not only U.K. Conferences but the Continental Con- 
ferences?—A. That had reference to all conferences in the tri-partite agreement. 
- Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: It was suggested that the United States Shipping 
| Board can outweigh the decisions of the North Atlantic Conference, which is 
predominantly British. 

Sir Eucens Fiser: No, because technically speaking, they do not form part 
of the conference but for the purpose of fixing the rates, the rates they do charge. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. How many representatives had ve treating it on that basis?—A. The 
_ United States Shipping Board all have their own lines, being represented by one, 
who was the mouthpiece of their Conference. 

@. Assuming where any question came up as to whether there should be an 
increase or a reduction ina particular rate and there was a difference of opinion 
happened, which required a vote, how many votes would the United States Ship- 
ping Board representatives have?—-A. Their one dissenting vote would destroy | 
the arrangement. 

Q. As regards votes, did each line have a vote?—-A. Each line had a vote 

a but all decisions were unanimous. 

a x Q. Did the United States Shipping Board representatives have any greater 

* number of votes, putting it that way or any greater influence than any line 
like your own, for instance, participating in the North Atlantic Conference?— 

| A. No. , 

y Sir Eucene Fiset: But they would have the weight of the Government 

at their back. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
Q. At page 25 of the Preston Report it is stated: 
“ British steamship interests control, not only the North Atlantic 
steamship traffic but exercise a predominating influence in the great 
world-wide steamship Combine.” 
Would that indicate that the British interests predominate in the North Atlan- 
tic Combine? I would like to ask Mr. Marlow if he agrees with that statement 
of Mr. Preston’s?—A. I cannot agree with Mr. Preston’s statement. 
Q. Is that on general principles? I am talking about this statement. 
The CuHarrmMan: Oh! Mr. Marlow says he does not agree with Mr. Pres- 
ton’s expressed view there. : Ra ak 
Sir Henry Drayton: It is a good place for an Ocean Rates case. 


5 
bs 
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} 
By the Charman: 


put rather in the form of an assertion. I suppose in the Conference at which 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


Q. I do not think you answered Sir Eugene’s question which was perhaps — 


ilence in view. oF ae fact that, he “represents one of the oe st ‘Pe ie u 
tries of the world?—A. Yes. | 
Q. What is the situation as reeds the North Avena Gonierence) 


i 7a5. 
regards the United States Shipping Board? Is there any change to be noted? 


What is the position as between the North Atlantic Conference and the United — me 


States Shipping Board at the present, whether the arrangement is the same as 


that which you described?—A. There has been a recent. change. Instead of 


the representative of the Shipping Board sitting in, the principal managers of 


the shipping board lines from the various ports have now applied and become 
members of the North Atlantic U.K. Conference. There are four in all. They — 


have consolidated their services, making four in all. They consolidated their 
services to avoid overlapping. ’ 
| 


By Sw Eugene fiset: 


There is no representative of the United States Shipping Board?—A. 
At Lol sitting in the meeting, but there are four members of the Steamship 
lines. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What disposition did the American Ships Board make of its ships — 
in order . make it possible that there should be four different lines operating 


their ships? services overlapping. For instance, 
they would have one managing abent. from Baltimore to London and from 
Boston to London. They found there was more or less conflict in the service 


from Baltimore to London and from Boston to London and they gave one | 


manager from Baltimore to London, to Rotterdam and so on. 

Q. When you say operating owner does that signify that the United 
States Government turned these ships over in ownership or merely gave them 
over for the purpose of being operated?—A. Both applies. Some lines operate 
with purchased ships from the Shipping Board, supplemented by ships still 
owned by the Shipping Board. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


. That,is the reason why they have four managers instead of one. AS 
the area is divided they had to get more membership but still they had the 
influence of the United States Government at their back?—A. They had the 
four representatives because they have decided that rather than have the Board 
representative, the managing agents should have more say in the operation of 
the ships and in the traffic arrangements. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


@. And the Canadian Government Merchant Marine was itself in the same 
way, until quite recently, a member of the same Conference?—A. Yes. 
Q. Sitting as did your own line and the Shipping Board representatives, 
and so on?—A. Yes. 
. Have you the minutes of the meeting of October 7th, 1920?—A; I have. 
Q. As a matter of fact I will not take it up now. The Canadian Govern- 
ment Merchant Marine applied for membership in the Conference and were 
invited to go into membership and their representatives attended meetings from 
that time on until quite-recently?—A. Yes. 
| Q. And participated in the several Conferences ae rates were fixed and SO 
on?-—A- Yes, that is so. 


gee io 


The Cuatrman: I remember two years ago Mr. Cunningham who was 
~hefore our Committee was very careful to say they only sat in. I have not been 
: able to see the difference between sitting in and forming part of. 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


Vie were encouraging them. 


hides ‘Hon. Mr. Stevens: I wonder could I interject this question. Does the 
: Canadian Government, Merchant Marine sit in at the Pacific Coast Conference? 


wit. Mar.ow: Zk believe they did until recently, I do not know that. 


eB ve - Ba: By Mr. Montgomery, Os! 

ee Q. Coming back to the rate question which has been discussed, you have 
4 told us that the trend of rates has of course been downwards since 1919 when the 
oe . ~ boats came back?—A. Yes. 

7 oo QQ. Differing in different Copa nudes f- Differing on different commodi- 
ties. 
-- Q. Can you give us any hieler as to the average percentage of production, for 
whatever averages are worth?—-A. As I work it out, it averages 55 per cent. 


+ The Cuarrman: When? 
Mr. Martow: Between 1919 and 1924. | : 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I assume that is in commodities exclusive of grain. 
That is not the Conference rate?—A. That'is not a United Kingdom Conference 
rate. 


Mr. Symrneron,-K.C.: Is it included in this figure? 
Mr. Montcomery, K.©.: Am I correct in my assumption? 


Mr. Marrow: It is not included in that figure. These are general merchan- 
— dise figures. 6 


- Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Dens it include commodities on which rates are 
fixed by the Conference? 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: You mean fixed in New York. by the Conference? 
ae Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: New York, or Montreal, or wherever it may be. 
Bes: Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Fixed by the whole Conference is fixed by the Liner 
as Committee. 

/— ~~. ‘Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: Iwill have to make an exception in Mr. Syming- 
oe aan s case to the invitation I extended to everybody to ask questions. 


3 The CuairmMan: The witness was scrupulously particular in stating it is 
‘not fixed by the General Conference. 


Mr. Maritow: That is right. 
The CHARMAN: He was very careful to say “ general.” 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The average which you have given us is the aver- 
age reductions in rates on Oe where the rates are controlled by the 
Conference. 


Mr. Martow: That is so. — : : 
Mr. MontTcoMEry, K.C.: Grain is not included. 


Mr. Martow: Grain is not included in that. Grain rates are about the 
same in 1924 as. 1919. 

Sir EucENE Fiser: Nothing whatever for maximum or minimum. : 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I was talking about the reduction of 55 per cent. 

You intimated as I understand grain rates were not fixed? We are ae about : 

_ whether they were included in the 55 per cent. 


ee ay 


ation in fixing rates or as has been stated by the Chairman what process. has . 
bras an [Mr. W. T. Marlow] 


Q. The question has been asked as to what factors are taken, inte. consider- a 


been gone hrouel: ib ‘use the words Or! 
Nature of the goods, nature of the packing, 
weight, their stowage in relation to the weight. 
The CuatrMan: Difficulty or ease of stowage. 
Mr. Martow: No, what is meant, you will get some Baad that will weigh ie 
one ton and measure four ton. 5 


By Mr. Symington: 
Q. Your average covers whichever is more profitable? 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Mr. Symington wishes to know whether the tariff | 
covers the commodities which are profitable. - ca 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: That is true. Take the stowage is greater than its 
weight, isn’t that so? 


Mr. Martow: No, the optional rate you mention is for a cargo where ey is 
specified in the tariff. Very often we will take, if I may explain, a commodity 4 
such as clothes pins or wooden chairs that will not stand the measurement — 
- rate and we make a low rate for that space. : 


Mr. Montcomerry, K.C.: Have you finished your enumeration of the 
factors? | 
Mr. Martow: No, I was in the middle of it. 


The CHAIRMAN: The nature of goods, character of packing and weight. I 
have put down bulk in respect.to weight. 


Mr. Martow: ‘That is correct. Fuel, whether they are hazardous— - ‘ 

The CHairMAN: Hazardous of transportation? : 

Mr. Martow: Safety of the ship. 

The CuarrmMan: Whether the goods making up the cargo are likely to be 
destroyed. . ! 

Mr. Marrow: Without damage to the ship. 

Mr. Martow: Yes, or anything inflammable. 

The CHarrMAN: To the ship? fi 

Mr. Martow: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Explosives would be hazardous. 

The CuarrmMan: Hazard to the ship?—A. Hazardous goods. 

The CuHatrmMan: From the cargo? * 

Mr. Martow: Yes, liability to damage. Frequently these factors are ‘ 
obviously not applicable but they are all taken into consideration. 

Mr. Monteommry, K.C.: Wherever applicable? 

Mr. Martow: Liability to damaging other cargo. .Take taint for instance, 
_hides you cannot put next to flour or anything of that kind. p. a 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Barrels of oil. 

Mr. Martow: Yes. Be nie 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Liability to damage to itself and hability to By 
damage other cargo. ; 


Mr. Maritow: Yes.. Thep-if te shipper considers the rant or in 
many cases, ourselves, we pry to find out what the competition in the foreign 
market is. For instance; we have largely determined our rate in cornet ue 
rates of Scandinavian competition. 


The. CHAIRMAN: The price likely to-be realized by the eye when it, 
__ peaches the market or destination. 


~ [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] | , ; Bae 


Ta 
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Mr > Martow: Nor ene A | tn | i 
“Mr. _Monteomery, K. C.: I think the witness has expressed it. 
Mr. “Marnow: Competitive trade condition in the foreign market. 


~ By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. In other words to carry on the trade or encourage trade, to make a 


% foreign trade possible, a new rate has to be given in that particular commodity. 


y 


—A. What we consider a reasonable rate. 

Q. To meet foreign competition, for instance just to meet the competition 
of Scandinavian operation?—A. Yes, Scandinavian pulp competition. 
‘ @. In the United Kingdom?—A.., Yes. 

Q. You state that as\an instance of what?—A. I said in the case of pulp 
we have entered into strong competition with Scandinavian shippers. 

Q. That is a factor taken into consideration?—A. In determining the rate 
on pulp. 

By Mr. Halbert: 


@. In the case of other goods where the British market would demand a 
high rate, does that work the same?—A. That is only one of the factors which 
operates and sometimes we think the rate should be higher than it 1s. 
Q@. You have to know the -situation as to whether or not certain com- 
modities will stand an increase better than others?—A. Yes. 
@. In other words, what the market will stand?—A. Yes. 


‘By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. You cannot take it on grain and take it on lumber? It becomes a 
question of classification——A. Yes. It depends on the ability of the particular 
commodity to stand the increase. | ) 

Q. The ability of the particular commodity to stand the increase would be 
one of many factors?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That is not .a factor in grain. 
Mr. Martow: No. 


By Mr. Halbert: 


Q. We will take cattle. The farmers of Ontario eompete on the Old 
Country market. Supposing they were making $10 a head on the cattle, the 
trade would be justified in reducing the rate to $5?—A. I have had nothing to 
do with making-the rates on cattle. Our line does not carry them and they 
have never been discussed with me or dealt with in any Conference I have been 
at. 


The CHatirMAN: We are discussing the general principle and T imagine that 


probably cattle rates are dealt with specially. I was speaking more about general 
cargo rates. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


@. Your line does not carry any cattle?—A. No. e 

@. You have not had occasion to consider cattle?—-A. No. 

Mr. Kennepy: I wonder would the witness say that factor of competition 
enters into the rates on lumber? 
Mr. Martow: Yes, it does, but we realize that it is often hopeless to over- 
come the foreign trade competition. For instance, I understand in Europe that 
some of the retailers were putting in lumber cut from the German forests. _ That 


would be to go into England anyway. I do not see how you can make a rate to 


compete with that. 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


fon ae ene Seem 
eon ‘Durr: Where from? 
; Mr. Konnepy: pen and Quebec. 


By Mr See K. C.: 


- The charter rates are free boat?—A. Yes. 
But liners are 75 and 80?—A. We get 70 eee 


By Mr. Duff: ) ‘ 
That is where they take small cargoes, not a, full cargo? A. “Yes. 


— By Sir Bugene Fiset: 


ee O. That is per standard?—A. Yes, per ulege viliteh! is 165 bi 
i or 1 980 ees oe | 


‘up so. that some arrangement may be arrived at Sah pete Sith them, e 

they can be produced, and we will have them before us early next week. 
Cas: agreeable to everybody I would suggest that the examination of Mr. \ 
stand: over until the next meeting of the Committee. — : 


- Discussion followed relative to selection of auditor. — 
The Committee adjourned until a ii eae: at 2.30 pam, 


UTES OF ‘EVIDENCE 


- Comarrtee Room, 276, 
HOUSE OF Commons, 
‘Turspay, April 28, 1925. 


oe The Special Counties! appointed to consider the Resolution to give ‘the ae 
Government of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an agree- a 
ment between His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set out in 
ae resolution, met at 2.30 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. ACR: MeMaster, presiding. 


| The CHairMAn: The Petice will please come to order. The first — 
ut ees that I wish to bring before the Committee is a communication from the 
(eee Board of Trade. 

(Communication read and filed as Exhibit No. 44.) 
_ The°Cuarrman: Then follows a report of the Transportation Committee 
which on the whole is unfavourable to the Petersen contract. Now, Mr. 
; ‘Symington, are we going ahead with Mr. Marlow?, 
i Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Mr. OOO was not through with his examina- 
tion, r 


if 


se T, Martow recalled. 


The CHatrman: Mr. Montgomery, would you mind if Mr. Cleminson - 
uewered a question which Mr. Duff desires to ask, before we resume with Mr. 
Marlow? 

Mr. Montcomemry, K.C.: Certainly. 


Witness retired. 


_ HM. Cieminson recalled: 


By Mr. Duff: 
_ Q. Mr. Cleminson, in your evidence, as reported by the newspapers, you 
: said that ocean rates could not be reduced unless wages were reduced. Were 
- you reported correctly?—A. When I say “wages,” I mean every item that goes 
_ to make up the cost of rendering the service, whether in the docks, or in the 
ships, or in the materials which go to make the ship. Of course, wages bulk 
most largely in those items. : 

-Q. But wages is only one of the items. You did not refer to wages alone 
but to all thosé items?—A. That i is right. 

Q. Then the newspaper report is incorrect ?—A. I think I made it clear at 
the time. : Se 
_ Q. It included everything?—A. Yes. Pa 


- Witness retired. 


a il 


We, Riiatose recalled. : 0) a 
The CuarrMan: Let me suggest that you re-examine Mr. Marlow on those ae 
par rts which are essential And which have been mis-reported or omitted and then 


{Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


fale other Lines in a committeé to determine how best to use available ton- 


208 _ SPECIAL ¢ MMI TEE 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: For ‘avec oe notice that. whe : 
of the Canadian Merchant Marine having withdrawn, and the Am 
ping Board having sat in, on page 203, 1 made the remarkes: 9 (v4) ee a 
“Tf the balance of power has been disturbed, I hope you will not ‘ 
blame the North Atlantic Conference TOD AU. eee Ne 

I am reported as saying— | | 
“Tf the operations of time have been disturbed.” A 
If the witness may be permitted, perhaps he could file with the reporters Aas 

the very short memorandum that he read at first. It need not be read again — 
before the Committee, but can be incorporated in the proceedings. Y Be 


The CrairMAN: That is quite satisfactory. a 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.:  ' 


Q. I understand, Mr. Marlow, that you wish to make one or two cor- 
rections in the evidence you gave on Friday ?—A. Yes, on pages 555 and 556 
of the typewritten evidence. | 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: On page 187 of the printed evidence.” . 


The CuarrMan: Refer to it as KK-6. The first thing to do is to. ae mn ‘the 
short memorandum that he was reading from and which was not inserted. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: : ) 
Q. Yes. Will you file with the reporters a copy of the short memorandum 
which you read and which described the course of Atlantic shipping during ie 
war’—A. Yes, | can file that. 
Q. Have you it there?—A. Yes. 


The Cuairman: The witness produces memorandum. Memorandum pro- 
duced as follows: Ne ‘ 
“British Government Requsitioning Scheme i 4 

Upon outbreak of war British Government under Defence of Realm =| 
Act took over such British Registered Ships as they then required for 4 
immediate transport of troops, etc., and appointed Committee to deter-— 
mine conditions of hire. 

Committee’s decisions embodied in what is known to Shpiping,Com- 
panies briefly as ‘Blue Book Rates,’ and contains rates of hire for differ- 
ent classes of ships and conditions of hire, including specimen Charter 
Party Form. 

This system placed those Lines whose ships were.most suitable for 
Government transport at a disadvantage with those of other British 
Lines and of neutrals who were then getting advantage of higher rates 
obtainable owing to shortage of tonnage. 

To get over this situation it was arranged in 1917 to bring under | 
what was called the ‘Liner Requisition Scheme’ all ships of British 
register not then operating under Government charter. This scheme 
called for owners continuing to operate their own ships but to turn over 
to the Government results of each voyage. Owners in turn were allowed ’ 
hire rates on Blue Book basis on business handled and allowance for 
establishment expenses. 4 

Government instructed each Line engaged in North Atlantic busi- 
ness to nominate a representative to meet with other representatives of 
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nage in interests of Allies. If person nominated met with approval of = 
Government, Line was notified accordingly and also the Committee. 
This Committee considered requirements of situation each month a 
and distributed tonnage over routes in accordance with requirements. . 
| [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] ; aay 
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Government dictated ne Cornice what ilncanaon of space was to 

.. be allowed for ordinary commercial shipments and at same time fixed 

sat the rates to be charged for same. Different rates charged on cargo com- 
- ing forward on Government orders to cargo shipped account commercial 
- firms. 

Abe A. O19 the Government gradually released control of all ships, but 
in doing so stipulated that all lines would hold at disposal of Govern- 
ment a certain percentage of space for Government stores on each voy- 
age. This percentage varied each month and gradually reached Zero.” 


The CuatrmMANn: The witness produces a memorandum which did not 

- appear in the last. report of his»evidence, and which will be put in immediately 

after the resumption of his evidence this afternoon. Is that satisfactory, Mr. 
Montgomery? 


‘Mr. Montcommry, K.C.: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


a! Re 
. ~ 
yy 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. I understand that on page 187 there is a correction as to date. You 
_ said you had been in your present position since february, 1922. Is that cor- 
— rect?—A. That should read February, 1923. 
-  Q. He said 1922 the other day, Mr. Chairman. It was not a stenographer’s 
error. And in speaking of the number of lines now representing the United 
States Shipping Board, you mentioned that there were four lines now operating 
the fleet of the United States Shipping Board, and each of them members of the 
New York Conference, is that correct? 


The Cuamman: Perhaps you have it in the typewritten copy. I have a 
distinct recollection that he said a certain number of ships of the American 
Shipping Board had been distributed between four lines, if I recollect, and 
that these four lines formed part of this Conference. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: On page 200 the first reference occurs and it 
_ appears, “four.’”’ That number “four” is given in several places up to that. 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Is that exactly correct, Mr. Marlow?—A. That should read “three 
lines.” 

Q. Will you mention the lines?—-A. The United States Lines. The Ameri- 
can Merchant Lines. And the Oriole Line. I had in mind a picture of the Con- 
ference, and in addition to the three members representing these lines, the Ship- 
ping Board member sat in. There were really four representing the Shipping 

Board. That is what confused me. 

Q. The Shipping Board representative ‘himself continued to sit in until 
quite recently, did he not?—A. Yes, he did. 

e.. The CHatrrman: We have never had explained to us, Mr. Montgomery, 
_-_very well, just the difference between “sitting in” and being part of the Con- 
. ference. | 


% 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


@. I wonder if you can answer that, Mr. Marlow? | I am quite incom- 
petent.—A. Well with regard to the Shipping Board, they had a separate U.K. 
Conference of their own, and, as I explained, I think, previously, they sat in 
with us but they were not part of our Conference. Now that is changed. Since | 
the Shipping Board Lines, three in number, have now actually joined our Con- 
ference, I think there is now one U.K. Conference including the three Shipping 
Board Lines. ‘ 


{Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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By the C hairman: 


Q. Do I understand this then, Mr. Niven. hat ve a ne sits In with 
you it learns what you are donig, but does not by the mere sitting in, bind — 
itself to abide by your decisions, and then when it becomes a member of the oh 
Conference, it becomes a full member and has to abide by the decisions?—A. 
That is not correct, Mr. Chairman. Both the Shipping Board members and > 


the Canadian Government Merchant Marine members when sitting in our Con- 
ferences, agreed to all our arrangements and rates. 


By Mr. ‘Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Could their votes stop the change then; if they were any sitting in?— 


A. Yes, their vote could stop the change. 


Sir Henry Drayton: It is the difference between Tugsediae ain: and Puresdles 


dee. 7 : 
The CHAIRMAN: Or between six of one and half a dozen of the other. 


Mr, Fuintorr: “ Sitting in” is a popular term there. 


By Mr. Duff: 
Q. Did they contribute?—A. Yes, they did contribute. 
Mr. Montgomery, before we leave that, there was one other misstatement 
I made, if I may be permitted to correct it. I said that the de-control of ships 


ceased June, 1920. I should have said February, 1920. Mr. Stevens asked ok 


question. 
Mr. Rinrret: What date would that be? It is page 189. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That should be “ zero point in February.” 
Mr. Martow: February, 1920. 5 
The CuarrMan: It should read “ zero point in ye 
Mr. Martow: Yes. - 
_ Mr. Fiuintort: There are a number of words to be corrected. 


The*CHAIRMAN: I do not want to take the time to correct obvious mie 
reportings. 


Mr. Fuintorr: They use the word “ co-lateral” for “ neutral.” It does not Bt 


make sense at all. 


‘The CHatrMAN: I do not think we should take up the time of the Committee 
with that. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. In your evidence on Friday, Mr. Marlow, you traced for the Committee © 
the history of the transatlantic shipping during the war, and the rate schedule — 


current at the time that the beats gradually began to filter back into private 
hands, did you not?—-A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you explained the trend of freight rates from that time on—A. From 
1919 to March, 1924. 

Q. It was in the beginning of 1919 that reductions, and frequent reduguions 
were made, you explained, in the rates?—A. That is so. 

Q. Down to what date?—A. Down to. March, 1924. 

@. At the time that the ships were taken back into private a, 


was it generally expected that peace conditions, freight rates as well as expenses 
would steadily and rapidly diminish?—A. We all had hopes that we would get — 


back to pre-war times, but we did not realize it in the shipping world any more 
than in anv other of the world’s affairs. 


Q@. And dealing particularly with shipping, what was the curve of freight hy 
rates and expenses?—-A. They seemed to be ae was, a pane ey 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] ' 
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ir 0 ies ae of 1923 and early in 1924, and from 1922 » contrary: 
“t our expectations, expenses commenced to go upward. 

-. Q. And what was the result of that? During that time freights had all 
ja going down?—A. Freights had been declining. - 

—«Q. And what was the result of that? 


Ba te. By Sir Bugene Fiset: 
' - Q. What was the reason for that first, and then the result afterwards?— 
A. The reason for what, General? 
QQ. For the increase in 1922? Was it the expenses?—A. Yes, general 
expenses; principally wages. | 


By the Chairman: 


~Q. Are you talking about the diminution of freights or about the increase 
in cost?—A. I am speaking of the turn upward that expenses took in 1922. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. And in what condition did you find yourself in the spring of 1924, 
reviewing the 1923 operations?—-A. In the spring of 1924, we were confronted 
with the operations of 1923, which showed losses. And it was evident that we 

were to be confronted with increases again in 1924 in longshoremen’s wages on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and in the wages of crews on the ships. 

Q. And what course was adopted to meet the situation?—A. We decided 
that we would try to get a horizontal advance’ of 25 per cent in the rates, 
effective March 1st, 1924. © 

Q. You spoke of these advances to longshoremen, and others. Were they 
advances demanded at the beginning of the season of 1924 In May, 1924, at 
Montreal. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: In May, 1924, was the increase? 


e Mr. MonTcoMEry, K.C.: No, they were negotiating for it. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

~~ Q. You have explained already that the curve of the expenses had been 

_* upwards from 1922?—A. From 1922, yes. 

Q. You spoke of a, generally speaking, horizontal advance in rates that 

2 you endeavoured to obtain. Will you explain that a little more fully, please?— 

» A. We took the general commodity list and endeavoured to make a 25 per cent 
advance. That list, however, did not include grain, flour, nor, I think, lumber. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Why?—A. We Hea no fixed rates at that lime on those commodities, 
except lumber. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: | 
—.. Q. Did it include cattle?—A. No, the Conference had no rate on cattle 
either, 7 | 
a By Mie Montgomery, K.Cr 
« Q. When you speak of this horizontal advance, you are only dealing with 

- Conference commodities, and not what has been referred to as open commodities? — 

pA. That is right. 

Q. I am asked what that is. ‘ What has been referred to as open” I said. 
We all know what is meant. While we are at it, I ask you the question, I do 
not know whether you are able to answer it, can you give us any idea as far as 
the Canadian Pacific lines are concerned, what proportion of the bulk of your 
freight is represented by grain and flour?—A. My recollection is that it is 


: pound ay ie cent. Between sixty and ey per cent. 
ehh ase ; (Mr. W. T.- Marlow.] 
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_ + Q. So that any increases you could bring eth effect woud range only i 
the thirty or forty per cent which remained?—A. Yes, which we igen a epcnere, | 
merchandise”? or “ package cargo.” aye 
). Deane ae that portion of it, did the advance remain a “hom aentel fi 
one exactly, or were there adjustments?—A. No. Complaints were received from 
various shippers and shippers’ Conferences and organizations, and we gave 
attention to them and finally reduced many of the rates again where we thought 
they would be a deterrent to the marketing of the goods. ‘ | 

Q. I suppose this will appear more. upon the HeConnnne end, but. 
can you say, generally speaking, the advance that you made was more than — 
sufficient to take care of the increased expense?—-A. As you say, it is a ques- 
tion of accounting, but I know in a general way that it did not help us out 
to any great extent in our increased expenses. : 

Q. All I wanted to get was whether the advance was more than sufficient 
to take care of the unfavourable condition of your operating expenses?—A. 
It did not take care of that. 

@. Now, before dealing in detail with the question of rates, I think it 
would be helpful to the Committee if you gave them a picture from a geogra- — 
phical point of view of the ocean freight situation, dealing particularly with 
the territory covered by the North Atlantic U. K. Conference?—A. In the 
winter season practically all territory west of Montreal in Canada is com- 
petitive for the Canadian as well as the United States North Atlantic Ports. 
In the summer time the line is somewhat west of that. For instance, as is — 
well known, the Wabash and the Michigan Central operate lines in South- 
western Ontario and they maintain the same basis of inland rates to New 
York as to Montreal in the summer time. That is a thickly populated dis- 
trict and there are many goods originate there for export. So that, broadly 
speaking, in Canada we are really working in common territory, both in 
Canada and the United States, with the United States port lines. 

Q. You speak of the “United States port lines;” to what do you refer?—A. 

T mean the lines running from the United States ports. So far as the Customs 
boundary is concerned, it is. not there in respect to exports, because of the 
bonding privileges which exist as between the two countries. 

@. Then, does the boundary line which exists for so many ‘purposes 
‘between the two countries, exist to anything like the same extent in ocean 
shipping?—A. No, it does not, for the reason I have already explained, that 
the bonding privileges overcome that. 

Q. Just as an illustration of that in dealing with your own particular line, 
could you give us any idea of how much of your freight originates from United 
States territory—the freight which you take out from your Canadian ports? 
—A. We took some figures out last year for our own steamship lines, and 38 
per cent, including grain, originated in the United States. 
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By the Chairman: 
: Q. That is, for the season of 1924?—A. For the season of 1924; Canadian 
Pacific Steamships, only. | 
(. Was that just for the port of Montreal? I suppose you go to ee 
in the winter?—A. No; we go to West St. John in the winter. 
Q@: "The shipping season is for Montreal—?—A. For the entire year. 


By Mr. Montgomery, Oe 


Q. Which would include your operations from Montreal in the summer, ie 
and West St. John in the winter?—A. That is right. 2 ite 
The CuarrMAn: The C.P.R. handled from Canadian Bors 38 per cent of : 


American products. 
[Mr. W. :T.. Marlow.] 
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- aK ©: ~ Tneluding grain, 
“Phie' ares si think a would be more slat fos say that the Canadian 
Dacdte steamships did. 
~The CuatrmMan: That is what I meant. 
/ The Witness: You said the railroad. | 
“Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Perhaps it is more correct, to put it this way: 
that 388 per cent of the traffic handled by the Canadian Pacific Steamships— 
The CHAIRMAN: Outward bound. 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: —outward bound, originated in the United States. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: i 


| Q@. Excluding grain, could you give us any figures?—A. Excluding grain 
it was about 20 per cent. 


By Mr. Shaw: 


Q. What percentage of the North Atlantic traffic does the C.P.R. handle? 
: —A. We have never had any consolidated figures, from which we could work 
v that. 


td 


@. Approximately? Give us a rough estimate?—A. I would say between 
one-fifth and one-quarter. Are you speaking of Canadian traffic or of the 
entire traffic— 

, ~Q. I would like to know both, if you can tell me?—A. I was speaking 

more particularly of the Canadian traffic. I have not the. slightest idea of 
what we handle. If you take into consideration the United States port lines. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

@. I suppose in the same way that a certain amount of Canadian freight 
goes’ via American ports?—A. Yes, but I do not think they handle the same 
percentage of our products as we do of theirs, exeeDY, probably, in respect to 

- grain. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I do not think you had better spread that too 
much upon the record. “9 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q@. The grain question has already been pretty fully discussed—and the 
reasons for it?—A. The grain question has been gone into, I think, very fully. 
“ee Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: Mr. Flintoft suggests that we had better not 
« emphasize the percentage of the tonnage going through the Canadian ports— 
»  ™American tonnage. | 
ea The CuairMAn: Would you think it wise to strike that out of the record—. 
I suppose they know where our business goes. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Nobody seems to tg discussing it except my 
learned friend. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. I think, in your evidence on Friday, when we were commencing to take 
up rates you described to the Committee, did you not, the meaning of the terms 
concerning which Mr. Symington was Inquiring, “Neutral rates,” “Parity rates,’ 
“Initiation rates,” “Emergency rates,” and “Control rates?”—A. That was all 
included in the report I read after I had made my visit to Washington in 
April, 1920, which I understand is incorported in the evidence. 
Mr. Montcomery, K. C.: I do not know whether it is or not. I have not 
checked it We | ; 


(Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


By Mr. Oe KC. eek ae gC 8, 
~Q. While we are on this eon of emergency. Gu. 1 would be rlac 
if you would assist the Committee with any explanation that you can give in 
their reasons and functioning?—-A. The emergency rates were first a practice : 
of the Gulf Conference before the joint arrangement. They were established — 
to enable the line to quote, for a short period, rates which were necessary i 
to fill up distress room, or meet the outside competition against the established i: 
lines. When the emergency was over, the tariff rates were restored. 3 
Q. My learned friend will no doubt be anxious to question you concerning 
a gentleman called Reardon-Smith,—I think his name was, was it not?— 
A. Yes, Sir William Reardon-Smith. 
"Mr. Symineton, K.C.: They were quite a thorn in the flesh for some time, 
were they not? 
The CHatrMAN: These knights g0 to redressing of human wrongs in the 
steamship business now. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. To get down to something more pertinent to the question— 


The CHatrMan: Mr. Shaw asks what a distress rate is; perhaps the witness ~ 
would explain. ; 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


@. Would you explain what a distress rate is?—A. In shipping, a distress _ 
is known as when the steamer is about. to go on the berth, and finds she 
has not booked the cargo at the rate asked for that she requires. Then she 
. makes special rates to make up the cargo lacking. _ | 


By the Chairman: 


Q. She takes it cheaper than the ordinary rates?—A. Cheaper than the es 
ordinary rates. | 

Q. And the condition of mind of the owner gave the name to the rate?— 
A. That.is your interpretation, Mr. Chairman. 


\ 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


QO. Mr. Marlow, the first part of your definition of an “emergency rate” 
is the same thing? DAL Yes, but I am not through with that. I was interrupted 
there. : | NT es 


By Mr. Rinfret: | 

Q. Does that happen very often?—A. Very often. It happens more often ae 
in the Gulf, where it was first originated, than it does in the North Atlantic. 

@. Does that not conflict with the Entente you have in the ‘countries?— 
A. It is the arrangement of the Conference. 

Q. But what is the control over that?—A. The control is that these 
emergency rates are submitted by telegraph by the members by whom they are 
proposed, from time to time. 

Q. They have to submit the rate by telegraph?—A. Yes. 

@. There is no distress rate passed at the eleventh hour—at fuer very last. 
moment?—-A. As applicable in the North Atlantic it applies more particularly i 
to grain, and I will come to the explanation afterwards as to how we take al 

care of it with respect to grain. ih 


Mr. Durr: They put the flag at half-mast in the rigsing. 
'{Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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Doe Ge St ae any ses rates in ‘the North Atlantic eeaentie on grain?— 
oA. None hat ef know of. 


¥ 


yee Mr. Montgomery, K. Co. 


oo ‘e that all you have to say about the emergency or ditto rates, 
Sasa because, if itis, I want to ask you about contract rates?—A. I want to proceed 
Pw there, I finished explaining what was the practice in the Gulf. At the 
meeting held in Atlanta between the Gulf, South Atlantic, and North Atlantic, 
in February, 1921, this emergency-rate arrangement was put into effect as 
between the several Conference districts. That is to say, one district would 
require to make an emergency rate, and would notify the other districts, with 
the reasons, and that rate would remain in effect for quoting for a ten- day 
period, and understood to be withdrawn when the 10 days expired. 
ae Q. Now, what about contract rates to which reference has been made?— 
- A. This was a plan originated by the Conference to endeavour to secure the 
patronage of shippers to Conference lines, largely for the period of a year. 


“By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
Q. ‘Were these contracts made by the Conference or by each Company ?— 
A. The contracts were made by the Conference with the shipper, or a freight 
group of shippers, but were open to all other shippers, large and small alike, 
and the shipper had the privilege of a contract to use any Conference line. 


The CHairMAN: That is the object of the contract, Mr. Montgomery, 
taking what the contract provided for. 


‘Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Would that not be more or less self-explained? 


| The Cuainman: No, it is not quite as clear to me. He said the object 
of the contract was to attract shippers to the lines; they were applicable to all 
Conference lines. I wanted to know just what the contract was, whether it 
was to give them a rebate, or a special rate, or what it was. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. You might answer that question, Mr. Marlow?—A. They got a special 
rate below the list rate in return for their continued patronage of the oe 
ference lines. 

~Q. And that was open to all shippers, large or small?—A. It was open 
to all shippers large or small, who would engage to use the Conference lines for 
the period designated. 

Q. So that there would be sno discrimination as between large and small 
shippers, no matter where they might be?—-A. No, no discrimination. 


N 


By Sir Eugene Fiset:. 
Q. That is rather different from what. we have had heretofore. I think 
we were under the impression that those contracting rates were made between 
_ the companies and the shippers. Now you say the contracts were not made 
that way. Didn’t Colonel Gear say that the contracting rates were open to 
any of the companies within the Conference? They are two altogether different 
things. 

_ Mr. Montcomery: I am afraid my memory is not good enough to enable 

me to say just’ what Col. Gear did say. I suppose the notes are here. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
a Q. I think it was done both ways’—A. Yes. In one instance | found 
that the Secretary of the Conference could sign, and in another the individual 


; line ould. sen: [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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By the Chairman: cn aA ia ee 

Q. Perhaps you would help us in that, ue Marlee ae To aes, : 
tion, under any of these contracts the rates would be open to the shipper, that. 
1S, the shipper would be open to use any Conference line. There were cases 
I think both in our case and the Canadian Government Merchant Marine — 
where we put in a basis of that kind, to enable the Canadian shipper to market 
his goods in Britain in competition with some shipper in the United States on a 
similar contract, and in that case as the business was small it may have been 
an individual contract. ¢ 
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By the Chairman: iii 

Q. Between the individual line and the individual shipper?—A. Yes. 
There was not enough to go around. 

Sir Euecene Fiser: But that eliminates all competition as between the 
different lines, while we have been left with the impression that there was com- 
petition within the same lines in the same Conference. 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: The keen competition that was referred to was 
the keen competition for the business, but the whole idea of the Conference is, 
subject. to the exceptions that have been mentioned, to accomplish stability of 
rates, but the competition is exceedingly keen as between the lines, to get the . 
traffic. That is my understanding of it. a 


Sir Evcenr Fiser: It is hard to understand the competition ‘between the 
lines forming part of the same Conference. | 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. It has been suggested, Mr. Marlow, that the keenness of the competi- 
tion might have been in some way diminished by the fact that the rates have 
been agreed upon; what would you say, as a traffic man, as to that?—A. I _ 
would say that the keenness of the competition was not diminished by reason — 
of the uniformity of rates. Speaking for my own company, I know that I am 
ee by my management to explain why I do not get a fair share of the 
traiiic 

By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


Q. But whom do you compete with, is it with the Conference, or is it with , 
the shippers?—A. It is with the members of the Conference. ) 


Sir Eucene FIser: That 1 is what I thought. 


By Mr. Rinfret; | 

@. How do you explain it; if you do not get a fair share of the shipping 
contracts, how do you explain it?—-A. It means that our organization has not , 
been alive to what is required of them; our soliciting agents have not been after : 
the shippers hard enough, or we have not ‘seen them often enough. A 

Q. But on what ground are you fighting the other Imes?—-A. Through ser- : 
vice and representations that we can handle their traffic better. 4 

Q. Do you not think the competition would be much closer and much more 
active if you were competing as to rates also?—-A. Yes, I think that would add E 
to the keenness of the competition. 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: You might even have a rate war. 


By Mr. Duff: 


Q. You would get more business if your Be was lower than the other 
lines?—-A. There would be a rate war, and the result would be the survival 
of the fittest. wy 

{Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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‘ses (Og “What do ‘you mean | i saying that you would for a time?—A. I mean 
; that we would get more business for a time, but they would meet us or go below 
e eee. ‘That is the natural thing which would happen. 


a By Mr. M omar. Te 
Pe. Q. That has been seen before?—A. We would only secure the traffic insofar 
“as our rate was lower than the other lines. 
, Q. If you tried to persist: and met one cut with another cut, the practice 
- would go on ad infinitum’?—A. Absolutely. 
@. Until either one or the other of you would get sick of it?—-A. That is 
right. 
3 @. And the public would pay for it afterwards? 
~  Q. And the publie would pay for it afterwards?—A. I would not like to 
' say that. 
Mr. SyMINGTON, K. C: That is one- point we can agree upon, Mr. Mont- 
gomery, the public pays. 
: Mr. Rinrret: That seems to be the conclusion. Sometimes they try to 
make the public pay too much, and it does not succeed, and they pay again, 
whether they are paying to- day or not. 


Witness: I think it is only fair to state to the-Committee that very fre- 
quently and in many businesses the rate of freight 1s a small factor in the 
transaction. We have had it said by shippers time and again: “I do not care 
what your rate is, so long as | know my competitor is paying the same rate; 
what I want to know is, am I reaching the foreign market on the same basis as 

‘he is.” He is not so keen after the low rate. 
Mr. Rinrret: I wish each delegation would speak the same language, 
when they come before the Government. : 
; Witness: You do not hear from all the parties; you only hear from those 
who want to complain. 
- Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: I assume we will hear from them all; they have 
_a fine chance to come forward, if they have any complaint to make. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: A lot of them have been scared off. I could give 
you the names of lots of them. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

' Q. Now, a reference was made to the initiative rates; will you kindiy 
explain that, or the initiation; I think it originated with the Gulf Conference, 
did it not?—A. Yes. The term initiative originated, so far as our use of it 

~ was concerned, after the joint arrangement between the Gulf, the South Atlantic 
and the North Atlantic Conferences. As I explained there were certain com- 
modities on which the Gulf had the right to initiate the rate, that is to say, 
they made the rate and notified us, the other two Conferences, that. they made 
the rate; likewise the North Atlantic made a rate and notified the other two 
- Conferences that that was the rate. 
Q. And inside the North Atlantic Conference itself, I think, reference 
was made to certain commodities in which the Canadians alone had the power 
to’ initiate or promulgate a rate, without any consultation with the others? 
_—A. There were four commodities on which we had the right to make the rates 
and notify the Conferences that we had made them; those were Asbestos, Nickel, 
_ Woodpulp, and Deals. They were not, in the strict sense in which we use the © 
word, initiative in the Conference, Canadian initiative, they were commodities 
on which the Canadian lines had the right to make the rates, because they 
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Q. oe fee was and is neces: a question there af ‘your 
of the rate you have or had made?—A. Yes. We ususally foade’ ven. 
a day or two ahead, so that we would not take advantage of te going into 
effect. before they knew it was in effect. Stel CU MRAIRG CA 


By the Chairman: 
Q. And it was their duty to follow that rate?—A. They had to follow that 
rate. 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Apart from that, as against the other lines, you had to put out a rate; 
have the Canadian members of the Conference taken any considerable part 
in the initiation of changes in the rates?—A. We have always taken a very 
active part. It is natural that the,Canadian lines, and particularly the Can- _ 
adian Pacific, and, when they were with us, the Canadian Government Merchant  - 
Marine, who are essentially Canadian lines—we have no services from any 
United States ports—that the Canadian lines should be very jealous of having 
their rates in respect of the Canadian traffic interfered with, and for that 
-reason we were always keen to get what we thought were reasonable rates for — 
Canadian trade. We frequently proposed reductions, and frequently they were ‘— 
eranted. There were times when.the commodity might be one that was perhaps 
produced more largely in the United States than in Canada, and they might — 
say “here we are getting the conference rates without any trouble, the shippers 
are satisfied with them.” In that case we would not perhaps press our point. 
There were many other cases where the rates we proposed were readily assented 
to. 

Q. In fairness, what have you found the attitude of the North Atlantic 
Conference to be in respect of rate changes and rate reductions suggested by 
the Canadian members of the Conference?—A. I have found them very con- 
siderate at all times and willing to listen to our proposals. 

Q. What I want to get at is, is there in any sense, or have you felt any 
spirit of domination by the American interests or the American members of 
that Conference as against Canadian shippers?—A. No, we have never found 
that; we have always “found them acting in a very fair spirit. 

Q. Serving as you do the same territory geographically, as you explained ay 
few minutes ago, have you found any difference made on account of the bcundary — 
line in proposals coming from members on one side or the other side of the 
boundary in reference to reductions in rates or changes in rates?—-A. We have 
never found that distinction. When we think of packing house products, we 
think for instance of packing house products manufactured in Canada and in 
the United States both, and I do not think for the purpose suggested that 
whatever is manufactured in the United States is thought of in that way, or 
that whatever is manufactured in Canada is thought of in that way. We are 
dealing with the commodity i in the abstract, believing that it is from a common ~ 
territory and origin. ‘ 

Sir Eugene Fiser: It is said that it is initiated by the other members a 
the Conference. You have four commodities upon which you initiate rates, 
and that nobody else could initiate rates on them. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.:I hope the witness explained He to you fully at 
don’t think I understood it in that way. | 


Wirness: I hope I have not left the Committee with that i impression. 
‘The CuatrMAn: Tell us what the real situation is. 


By Mr. M ORL COM ERI Hes eee) 
Q. It has been suggested by Sir Eugene Fiset that the Canadians have the hig 


right to initiate rates in respect of four commodities which you have mentioned, 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] ee 


ocEAN RATES 


as States erabere Be the Conference have a unde Per 
ight to initiate in respect of all commodities. - 


_ Sir Evcrne Fiser: I said on four. On some of the remaining commodities 
ri we must have the same right as the others. 


Mr. MontTGOMERY, K.C.: We misunderstood each other. 


Wrrness: I do not understand the United States lines claim the right to 
‘initiate on any commodity; on the other hand, naturally when they commence 
to tell about a product of the Southern States we take very little interest in 
what they do or say; they do not interest us. But they do not insist on the right 

of making a rate on cotton without consulting us. 
Q. So that Canada enjoys an exceptional advantage in respect to those four 

~-commodities?—A. Yes. 

~  Q. Of the remaining members of the North Atlantic U.K. Conference, 
have the American members of the North Atlantic U.K. Conference the same 
* initiative you have in respect to any commodities whatsoever?—A. They have. 


Q. I say have the American members of the North Atlantic U.K. Con- 


ference the same initiative you have in respect to asbestos? 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Lumber? 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


| Q. You Have told us that the Canadian members of the Conference have 
the initiative or the exclusive right of putting out a freight rate in respect of the 
four commodities which you have enumerated?—-A. Yes. 
Q. Have the American members of the Conference a similar right in 
os respect to any particular commodity?—A. Not that I am aware of. 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Does that answer it, Sir Eugene? 
Sir EHucene Fiset: It answers it but is not comprehensive. I cannot 
imagine it possibly exists. 
- Mr. Montcommry, K.C.: If it does not I am sure Mr. Symington will 
_ bring it to your attention. | 
Q. Did you say-the Canadians had the exclusive right to make rates on 
these four corhmodities?—A. Simply when the Conference decides what the 
rate will be. They have no right to protest because they have given us the 
right to make a rate. We do not consult them, we only tell them what we have 


done." 6. 
By Hon. Mr. McMurray: 


Q. What commodities were you referring to when you said ‘‘we frequently 
demanded lower rates and were refused”.—A.*Did I say “Refused’’? 
¢ Q. It practically amounted to that. You said we frequently requested 
_ lower rates and the Conference refused it. What commodities had you in 
mind then?—A. Oh, it may be anything; furniture. 
Q. But it was a fact that you had frequently demanded lower rates and 
they had been refused?—-A. No. I do not like those terms. We had frequently 
proposed rates and the Conference, for reasons, had declined to make the 
reduction. 
ef Q. What commodities would they be proposed on?—A. I have in mind 
one, soap. It is largely shipped out of, the United States, perhaps by the 
game factory as it is shipped from in Canada. , Take the Palmolive Company, 
who have a factory in Milwaukee and one in Toronto. 


By the Chairman: . 
Q. You asked for a lower rate on soap and they wanted to have it main- 


ee tained?—A. Yes. 
ca os (Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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By Mr. Montane. KC: ut Sen tee ; ek 

Q. The large bulk of the ‘commodity originating in United States te ‘1to 
aoe, That as ib: rae 

Q. How would the ordinarily originate? Would the freight traflio men 
be canvassing the Palm Olive fellow or a soap branch?—A. The membership. Ne 
of the Conference is largely made up of the freight managers. It is made up © si 
of the freight managers and their first duty is to try and get a volume of 
business for the line they represent. They are naturally interested in cultivating — 
and retaining the good will of the trade and in/that way come across me , 
kinds of ideas as to just what the trade is and what conditions are, what they 
think this rate should be and so on. “ey 

-Q. What do they do when they come to the nore Reton that from, their. 
point of view, or the customer’s point of view a change should be considered? _ 
~—A., They usually make application to us. 

Q. That is to say the shipper or you particular canvasser—I would like : 
to get a picture of it—it is in course of discussion that it is developed that the 
rate is too high and it will make a reference to the Conference that the rate is 
too high to develop the trade and it is necessary to make a reduction?—A. 
‘Yes, 

Q. You are living in this atmosphere and you are thoroughly familiar 
with it. Can you tell us how these things come about in practice?—-A. In other - 
cases we will get letters from shippers. In other cases the shippers’ Sato 
or associations will take the matter up. | 

Q. Before you-leave that, what would you say as to the bitte of your 
freights? Do you deal with individual shippers or are those shippers in turn. 
represented by associations or conferences?—A. The bulk of the shippers are 
represented by associations or are in associations or conferences, whichever you 
like to call them. | ee 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Not combines. : Ne 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Conferences do uae fix any rates. 


Sir EuGEengE Fiser: That word is taboo. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ' , 

Q. Have these associations their traffic men, traffic bureaus and so eee 

A. They have. traffic bureaus and so on and naturally the business of these 

traffic men is to keep in touch with reighy conditions and keep abreast of the © 
times, rates of freight and so on. Me 

Q. If a freight rate gets out of line ie any reason are you long in hearing 

of it?—A. I should say we promptly hear of it and it usually comes with 

vigor. 

By Mr. Duff: "ade eae raae oi 

Q. Do you effect a remedy? | ) ro oe pet, 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. I want to get just what the machinery is. When a suggestion ia Tone 
by either one of your canvassers or by a complaint received by a shipper or 4 
by the traffic bureau of one of these associations, how is it, in practice, handled? © _ 
—A. Well, if it is addressed to the lines we will discuss and we will take—in ; 
Canada here, it is discussed by our Committee and-we send a proposal to the 
Conference in New York for reduction if we think the reduction should be 
-made. 3 
Q. When did the Canadian Liner Committee Hera eet iar In September, 
1918. 
- Q. What is its purpose and function?—A. Oc it was formed to take ~ 
~ care of the handling expeditiously and with facility df the movements over- eee 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] | Fae cena 
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( : K <ingdom conference. 


oe By Sir Bidene. Feet 
: Q In what?—A. ‘The nited Kingdom conference. 
: ae a . \ | By Mr. M neo BEG! a; 
_. Q. Now, when these matters came up for discussion A. Before I leave 
tas I want to be sure of the date there because I cannot carry them all in my 
p mind. I think it was September or November, 1918. , 
: H Q. Have you ae memorandum with you that would refresh your memory? 
Bea Yes. 
The Cuatrman: Is it of real importance? 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: There was a question raised about it at one 


ee _ time. 
e Sir Kucene Fiser: It was in 1918. The ships were released only in 1919, 
up to 1920, so I think it was formed in 1918. 


: le Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: The Committee was formed in 1918 but they 
functidbned with the British Ministry of Shipping. 


Win. The CHaiRMAN: Go ahead. 


‘By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Does your Liner Committee meet with the shippers’ bodies or discuss 
rates or rate changes with them?—A. Yes. 


a ee By Sir Bugene Fiset: ; 
(72, Q: In order:to make it absolutely plain let me ask him if this committee 
is,the administrative body of the Canadian or Northern part of the United 
_ Kingdom Conference? That is what I would like to know.—A. That is the 
_ administrative body of the United Kingdom North Atlantic Conference. 


By Mr. Symington, IGLOS 


" Q. In Canadian matters?—A. I do not know that I should call it adminis- 
_ trative, General, but it is a committee of the Canadian Interests in the United 
Kingdom Conference. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


: Q. Now, supposing the question of revision of the rate came up with any- 
one in these shippers’ associations, produce associations or boards of trade and 
so on, what usually occurs?—A. We usually have a meeting and listen to 
what they say, patiently, and in many cases argue with them on points they 
raise and then we discuss the thing amongst ourselves afterwards and if it 
becomes a question that should properly belong to the Conference and we 
believe there should be a good case, we advocate it in the Conference. 
ia Q. Illustrate that. You might mention some of the associations. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Just before you go on, supposing you do not think that the shipper 
_ has a good case do you take that up with the conference or do you make the 
_ decisioa yourselves?—-A. Well, in some cases if we do not think they have a 
_ good case we do not take it up with the Conference. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Trial court and the court of appeal, I suppose? 

| : [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.:) ne see ni 

Q. Are these traffic managers and traffic bureaus ‘fully alive to all q as 
‘tions of rate?—A. I think they are. Most of them employ traffic experts to 
keep abreast of these things. Pie a 

Q. Do you have an opportunity of fixing or retaining many rates without — 
discussion of some kind with the different shippers represented?—A. Well, a 
rate change, except such as I mentioned, which occurred in 1924, March 1924, 
is usually made after some correspondence or discussion with, the shipper 
concerned. | See 

Q. Will you mention some of the shipping bodies that your Canadian 
Committee has, for instance, conferred with?—-A. We have conferred with the 
Nova Scotia Apple Shippers Association, with the lumbermen in Montreal, with 2 
the corn exchange, with the Canadian National Millers Association, with the | 
produce associations, that is, cheese, butter and egg men and we have had 
correspondence, through the Canadian Manufacturers Association, about certain - 
rates. | 

Q. Is it found to be a convenient way of discussing this question of rates 
as between your body and their body?—A. Yes, we have found it a very 
convenient way. Very frequently also, I might mention that when we do > 
get the shippers all together in their Conference and our Conference, we find 
very often they are not altogether unanimous amongst themselves. We find 
one individual shipper in a trade will want one thing not wanted by another. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: They differ from the Conference in that, that they 
do not always agree. I should think that would be to the advantage of the 
Conference. Wee 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. I suppose there are differences at times as between members of your 
Conference?—A. Yes, there are. : | 


By Mr. Duff: 
Q. But they always agree?—-A. No, we do not always agree; we are human. 
Q. I thought your decision was always unanimous. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It has to be. : 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


Q. Does that procedure apply also to contract rates as well as emergency ; 
rates?—A. I do not quite understand how they have application to the point 
we are illustrating here. : é ce oC 

Q. At the present time you say you consult with shippers in regard to the 
fixing of rates on certain commodities we have named.—A. As regards contract 
rates we must of course, consult with the shipper with whom we are contract-  __ 
ing. The contract comes about by reason of an agreement with the shipper, 
or group of shippers. 


By Mr. Halbert: 


Q. How do you come to the conclusion as to which of them has a good 
case, take for instance the shippers of fruit in Nova Scotia?—A. Might I have ~ 
that question repeated? | 
Q. How do you decide whether they have a good case or not; how do you 
come to the conclusion as to which has a good case? \ For instance, take the 
fruit growers in Nova Scotia, or the manufacturers.—A. When I was speaking 9 
of a good case, I was not speaking of one group of shippers or producers as | 
against another. We take all those factors I spoke of the other day into con- 
sideration. For instance, if they have explained why they ask for a reduction © 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] ' ‘gas 


A 


: i 903 
Meee h ne en we are getting for ocean transportation is 


le nt to the marketing on thelr “goods, and they cannot promise 
an inerease in volume in the way of movement, we think the rate probably 
should be maintained where it is. In other cases they make representations 
i. which we believe are good, requiring a reduction in the rate. 

Ay ~Q. Would the prices on the Old Country market have anything to do with 
2 Gea. Most decidedly it is a factor. 

pe Q. The competition on the Old Country market, for instance ry, Yes, 

that is a decided factor. 


aa 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Now, you described to us how these matters are handled when they 
originate at this end. You make your representation then to the Conference 
secretary’?—-A. Yes. We do it through the Secretary, but that is simply a 
bureau. 

Q. A sort of clearing house?—A. Through which the work is done. To 

follow the process through, in the ordinary course it goes to a rate committee. 
That rate committee is composed of several members of the Conference. Their 
duty is to examine into each case, on the basis of the factors that I mentioned 
/ -the other day. They have a good deal of practice at this and therefore are 
fairly conversant with values of goods and competition and so on. They, in 
turn, make a recommendation, or ‘send it to the Conference for discussion, and 
after each item is gone over in the Conference at these monthly meetings, prin- 
cipally, a decision is made as to what rate will be fixed. 

~ Q. I see my learned friend busy with his pencil. Has the rate committee 
any power to fix a rate?—A. The rate committee has absolutely no power to 
fix rates. 

Q. Or to turn down any suggestion you may make?—A. No, they cannot 
turn down anything. If they overlook it, even, we can bring it up in Conference. 
There is nothing to preclude that. 

@. It has been suggested that none cf the Canadian representatives are 

on that rate committee. Can you tell us why that is?—-A. Simply because it 
- would be very inconvenient for us to go down to New York and spend a whole 
week down there over this sort of thing. 
, Q. And you yourself have discussed this thing with your liner committee 
in Canada?—-A. May I finish that answer. There are occasions, I remember 
several of them, where we have thought quite a list of reductions should be 
made. In that case, we form a committee of our own and we make the recom- 
mendation forcibly as having been gone over by our own committee, or we 
send someone to New York to sit in with the rate committee, and explain the 
various factors or the various reasons why we think the reductions should ee 
made. 

Q. My learned friend asks whether the rate committee recommends te 
the Conference?—A. Yes, the rate committee recommends to the Conference for 
the simple reason that they have been over all the pros and cons of the matter, 
examined into the question of stowage and value and so on, and therefore 
they are in a position to recommend. . 

Q. Now, are the decisions to make reductions or increases or changes of — 
any kind necessarily made jn the Conference meetings themselves?—A. Oh, 
very oftén. 

A Q. Are they necessarily made at Conference meetings?—A. I do not get 

that question, Mr. Montgomery. 

| -_Q. Are they in practice made otherwise than at a formal Conference meet- 

2 ing?—A. Yes, frequently we make rates by exchange of correspondence, tele- 
i, [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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Arcane’ , 

Q. How would that be a ndied! just to. nee a ohane or the whole w 
‘of the thing?—A. If a case should arise in Canada, I might probably, - 
graph Secretary Morse and ask him to take it 2 with the United eee a 
and get a prompt answer. a 


4rd 


By the Chairman: 


Q. When you say “‘the United States lines’ you mean in the U.K. Cone Ae 
ence?—-A. The port lines, the lines in the Conference operating from United | 
States ports. Or in turn, they might do the same. For the sake of convenience, 
the Canadian lines have appointed me as sort of intermediary between the Con- 
ference and the Canadian Liner Committee. 

Q. You are a sort of liaison officer?—-A. A sort of liaison officer. . 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. And if you received, for instance, a suggestion from the American 
representatives that they felt a change should be made in a certain rate, what 
would you do?—A. Take it up with our members promptly, and if we felt 
there were reasons why the reduction should not be made, or the request, what- 
ever it might be, should not be granted, we would tell them SO, otherwise we 
would tell them we concurred. 

Q. I suppose—if you wired back that you concurred, what would apnea? 
—A. They would come back then and tell us the rate would become effective on 
such and such a date, with our concurrence, and that date would always be set o 
ahead so that they would not have any undue Bethe se over us in respect to 
the day of effectiveness. pe 

@. Or so that no one shipper would have an advantage over another?—A. 
That is the object, really. pein 

. And does this lend itself to ready adjustments of the paper It does. 
Tt is necessary that we have that elasticity in the making of rates. 

Q. Is that a feature which is particularly prominent in the shipping industry) (3 
the necessity of frequent changes?—A. It is. ie 


By Hon. Mr. McMurray: 
Q@. Are there minutes kept of these meetings?—A. You mean of the liner 


meetings? 0 
| Q. Yes—<A. Yes, they have all been filed. Peel 


Q. Or these meetings you are speaking of?—A. The minutes of the | 


Freight Conference have been filed. | , ~ 3 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


Q. The minutes of the committee. —A. The minutes of the Canadian tines An 
Committee have also been filed. py ce 

Q. And do you also keep minutes of the meetings between shippers and 
members of the committee?—A. No. On-special occasions—for instance, 1 know 
the Secretary of the Produce Association, when he would be present he would 
take the minutes. It would not be ourselves. We usually meet them in the 
Board of Trade or somewhere else, so that they cannot say they are getting 
into the lions’ den, I suppose. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q.-You meet them on neutral ground, then?—A. On neutral ground, - 
[Mr. W. T. Meal 
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he on erence | or the ae ney committee. is eee ed or any- 
| Keane) sort? I do not know of any secrecy. Iti is a well- known thing 
with the trade that the organization exists. 

 Q. And they deal directly with the liner committee?—A, They deal directly 
| ah us. 
ie Q. And with the Conference?—A. And with the Conference. We take 
i Hive various associations that have ‘been referred to, such as the National 
-Lumbermen’s Association, for instance; take the Canadian Packers, and the 
- American Institute of Meat Packers; the Nova Scotia Apple Shippers’ Associa- 
tion, and there is another one I was thinking of—but there are various associa- 
tions of shippers, or I suppose you might even call them conferences also. 
They think it nothing unusual to confer with us. It is the most natural thing 
_ in the world as far as they are concerned. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 

Q. The only reason I asked if minutes were kept was that Colonel Gear 
told us they were not.—A. I believe he may have been replying that they are 
not necessarily kept by the Conference. 

Q. But they are kept by somebody ?—A. Sometimes they are and sometimes 
no minutes are made. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


i. Depending on the nature of the discussion, I suppose?—A. Yes, and on 
the wish of the shippers. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclar: 


- Q. Is it usual to have these shippers separately or do ‘they have them 
ohn We frequently meet them collectively through their associations. 
ee Q. Collective ‘associations?—A. Yes. For instance, in the grain trade, the 
Corn Exchange; the flour trade, the Canadian National Millers’ Association, 
-and so on. 

Q. You meet them all together?—A. We meet them all together. 


= By ilr. Montgomery, I-C.: 
 Q. Take one of the larger associations, such as the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which represents all manufacturers. Do you correspond 
directly with them?—A. We correspond directly with them. I have never 
known of our have a meeting with them, but I believe that would be impracti- 
cable, because their membership extends from one end of the country to the 
‘other. 

Q. Some initia suggestion has been made in respect to the fact that your 
tariffs are marked private and confidential, and that particularly your agree- 
ments, where there are agreements, lay émphasis upon the fact that proceedings 
at the conferences are to be treated confidentially. Can you tell us any of the 
-reasons why it is necessary that proceedings of the meetings, your meetings or 
conferences, should be treated confidentially?—A. I do not know any other 
reasons than exist for phe Lumbermen’s Association, or the Apple Shippers’ 
a Association. 


By Mr. eta Kis 


 Q. But you do not belong to hears. They do not publish their proceed- 
ngs either, and there is nothing sinister about it. There is no question that 
te changes and different things that take place within the Conference might 
construed quite differently from what is meant if they were put out. 

. [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K. C.: 
Q. Supposing Line A— 


By Mr. Duff: 
Q. [ do not see why they should be made public.—A. That is our idea. We 
do not see why they should be made public, either, but we want to bring ‘out, 
Mr. Duff, that we are not doing anything we are ashamed of, or afraid of. 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: In this particular case, if I might mention it, we 
are in a most peculiar position. I am-not complaining, because we have not 
protested at all; but as a matter of fact I do not know of any other proceeeding 
where the other side could demand that all your minutes and all your corre- 
spondence be placed right in their hands to go over. <A criminal proceeding, © 
with a-Search warrant, is the only time I have ever heard of that being done. 
I do not know of any association or body of men who would willingly throw 
all their minutes and files of correspondence into the hands of their adversaries, 
and it would indeed be surprising if considerable comfort to the enemy could not 
be found in something there. | 

Mr. Durr: I do not admit that we should not have all that; what I say 
is that. between the Conference, or the steamship companies, there 1s no reason ~ 
why that should be made public, but I do say that in an investigation of this 
sort we are certainly entitled to all the evidence and all the minutes. 


Sir Eucenn Fispr: In other words, we are not here “on the other side.” 
~Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: But my learned friend is here on the other side. 
Mr. SuHaw: And this has become a public matter. | 


Mr. Montcommry, K.C.: I have looked at the records of several of these | 
enquiries, and I do not remember of one where the minutes and correspond- 
ence have all been thrown in. We have not complained, and I am not complain- | 
ing now, except that I will not be very much surprised if my learned friend 
does not spend a considerable time with the minutes and correspondence, and I 
cannot imagine any body of minutes or any file of correspondence, that you get. _ 
into your possession or go through that you do not find something to cavil at. 

The CHarrMAN: This is really not of great importance, Mr. Mont- 
gomery, but two years ago when we had an enquiry or something of this 
nature, before a Special Committee of which I was Chairman, we had the 
greatest difficulty jn getting admissions of the fact that there were any 
minutes of a Liner Committee; but when we found there were any, we asked 
them to place them in our hands and they did so. | 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: There were explanations that I have made to you, 
Mr. Chairman. I do not wish to go into them all. 

The CHAtRMAN: The point is that it is not altogether an unheard of pro- 
ceeding for people to be asked to put their minutes in the hands of a Parlia- 
mentary Committee. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I have not much experience of Parliamentary 
Committees. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: You will know better. next time. — 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I have been through the records of many of them, 
and I do not know of any either in the Old Country or in the United States 
where that practice has been in use. 

The CHARMAN: Perhaps that shows the greater confidence that we haves In 


them in the Dominion of Canada. 
[Mr. W. T. Marldw.] 
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| OCRAN Re RATES sae Us Ake 


sete ie By Mr. M ontgomeri K. G: 
aN 6. Now dealing with one particular class of rates, namely the Grain 
Rates, will you tell us how they are handled whether there is any difference 
now from former days and in the particular method?—A. In the Conference 
ey fixed the rates on grain up to December 1921. 

~ » Q. Why was it abandoned?—A. It was abandoned because some of the 
fines thought they were not getting their share.’ Some of the New York Lines 
thought they were not getting their full share of Canadian grain. 

Q. It has been suggested to us that there is a distinction between the 
way in which the rates are fixed by the Conference in respect of Conference 
commodities and are quoted, instead of being fixed in respect to grain. That 
distinction has not been made very clear. I would be glad if you will give a little 
picture of just how grain is handled?—A. Well, grain is a commodity quite 
a different from any other which we handle. We have what is called a Grain 
‘ -. Committee. They meet every day on the Board of Trade Exchange floor. 
: They talk things over as Col. Gear described, as to the stocks, the markets, 
the movement, etc., and they decide that they are going to ask a certain minimum 
rate. It is usually for quotation in the future. For instance we will take the 
month of February. In the month of February, perhaps they are talking about 
what the minimum rate will be for May. Now, they say, we will ask a minimum 
of three shillings for May, for Montreal. That is three shillings per quarter, 
‘for May for Montreal. Then thé Canadian Pacific, as one of the lines, may think 
that is a pretty good rate to book at in May; and if we can book grain at that 
three shillings per quarter rate in February, for May shipment, we will prob- 
ably book up perhaps two thirds of our requirements for May at that rate. 
One of the other lines, who have agreed that that is the minimum asking rate, 
may say: I am not going to book up at three shillings, I think the rate will go 
at 3/3; Iam going to hold off a little while. Now that goes on from day to day. 
Let us go right into May now. We come to the month of May, and some of the 
lines are booked up; but some of them have still a lot of space unbooked. The 
rate has dropped, we will say, to two shillings. They have got to take two 
shillings to fill the space that they have not booked at the rate agreed far in 
advance. Or it may be the other way about. The rate may have gone to 
3/3 in May. In that case they have got the better of the man who thought, in 
his wisdom, that it was wise to .book at three shillings in February for May 
shipment. _ 


ye By Hon. Mr. McMurray: 
i) Q. Do you sometimes go below the minimum?—A. I am coming to that, 
ij Mr. McMurray. The minimum is only fixed for the day. 


By Su Eugene Fiset: 

Q. Explain that again? You say the minimum is fixed only for the day? 
—A. For the day. 

(Q). Notwithstanding that those rates are made five or six months in advance? 
—A. Yes. That is for quoting. For instance, we will say in February we will 
quote for May, June, or July shipment, three shillings. That is the rate 
we fix in, ee asi the minimum asking rate for those three months. 


By Mr. 'Duft: 
Q. Do you get that rate?—A. The minimum asking rate? 
psi: Q. Do you get that at the time when it comes? You do not go below or 
above that?—A. Oh yes. I will come to that. I was coming to the month of 


- May when I was interrupted. I say, many of the lines have not booked up all 
| [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


ic of their Puree ‘and te ne ne the ite) has dropped 
shillings or less. Then the. line has Ay to go in, » and oy ep 
lower rate. : \ 


j 
; By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 

Q. What about the stuff you booked at 3 Ailings ea That still remains - 
at 3 shillings. The supposition is that that grain has already been bought 
and sold based on a 3 shilling freight per quarter. 

Q. I understood from someone here that as far as the Conferences here 
were concerned, they all had the same rate on grain——A. No, that is not so. 
We will have steamers leaving in May which will have grain at several 
rates on them. 


By Hon. Mr} McMurray: 


Q. Do you make contracts for that with shippers?—A. Absolutely, at the 
time. 

Q. You get your minimum rates with certain shippers?—A. No, we make 
a contract, if you will, for different days; 8,000 or 10,000 quarters at 3 shillings, 
in May, for shipment either in the first half or on a specific steamer in May. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. What would make the great variation in rates in May?—A. Just as 
I have described, that gradually from day to day, what we thought was a good 
prospect in February for May shipment, at 3 shillings, we may have to ae 
when May is reached, and come down to 2 shillings. 

Q. What is the cause of the yps and downs in rates?—A. The demand in 
the foreign markets, and the movement in consequence. 


By Mr. Duff: 


Q. And the tramp offering?—A. Well the tramp aly sets what will 
always be a maximum rate. 

Q. For instance, you make a rate in February for May; a tramp steamer 
may be engaged in the last of April for May shipment and they may go below 
your rate. Consequently, in order to fill up the balance of your space or the 
space of other Conference steamers, you have to meet the tramp rate-——A. That 
would ‘be so, but it is very seldom that we decide on a minimum rate in Feb- 
ruary that we think will be over the tramp. 


By Hon. Mr. McMurray: 


Q. Will the tramp go below your minimum rate that you ee A tramp 
can make any rate it likes. 

Q. Does it actually?—A. Usually over our minimum rate. 

@. It never goes below the minimum rate?—A. No, because we have what 
is the possibility of the tramp rate in our minds when we decide the minimum 
asking rate. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


Q. The tramp service does not affect the liners nor Ke cargo steamers S 
the same extent that we have been led to understand?—A. Oh yes, it is. 
great factor, because if you remove the tramp altogether, the liner rate might ea 
up above what the tramp will quote. 


By Hon. Mr. McMurray: 


Q. The tramp makes the maximum?—A. ‘Yes, and therefore, as one of — | 
the former La has stated, it gets down to a purely economic reason. " 


I 


' | [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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ae ae aes “That is ie one actor Mr. panies “What really 
_ brings ‘the. rate down is, if we start in at 3 shillings—going ‘back again to 

- February—and we find that no movement comes out, it is natural that we will 
reduce our asking rate until we find that the movement responds to the rate 
- we are asking. The same as in any other transaction. 


By Mr. Duff: 
QQ. If you have made a definite contract for 3 shillings, you expect the 
P aipper to keep that?—A. For that quantity. 


De By Mr. Symington, KC.: 

Q. To clear that up, if on February 20th, you fix a rate of 3 shillings for 
the first two weeks in May, any contract entered into by the Canadian Liner 
must be above or at that minimum?—A. For May shipment, yes. 

ee. /On that day, and on the very next day, February 21st, you meet again, 
and you may raise May shipment to 3/1d?—-A. Three and a penny, yes. 
: Q. The very next day, and any contracts entered into then by the liners 
are ‘all at that rate?—A. Not the contract that is made the day before. 
—  Q. Oh no. I say the contract rate that you, meeting daily, fix, whether 
for siipment to-morrow or in Wey, whatever your offering rate is ?—A. That is 
. $0. | 
| By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. And the grain is sold, in practice, on that rate whatever it may have 
been?—A. That-is so. 

Q. So that the seller of the grain at the point of origin, is not affected by 
any changes made afterwards?—A. No. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 

@. That means two-thirds of the shipments that the liners or boats can 
possibly handle, the rate for it is fixed, and therefore it is only one third of the 
other cargo space to be allotted, that would be affected. Do I make myself 
clear?—-A. I am afraid not, General. Do you refer to the quantity that goes 
by the tramp? 

 Q. No, sir. You told us a moment ago that you fix a minimum rate at a 
specified date that may apply three months hence. When you have fixed that 
‘rate the shipper is compelled to pay the price agreed upon for that date for 
the minimum, and you told us also that you might only have placed two-thirds 
of the shipment that the ship can handle. Therefore, there is one-third left over, 
and that is subject to fixation?—A. No, General. I think when I used that term 
I added “might have’; they might have booked two-thirds and have one- 
third left; they might not have booked anything. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


_ Q. Does the shipper have to pay that rate? Supposing you have an asking 
price on the 10th February for May shipments. Is the shipper compelled to 
pay that rate or could he hold off until, say, to-morrow, and wait until you 
come down a bit?—A. He can hold off. If he thinks we’ are a bit too high, 
he may hold off. — 

@. And if you do not find the grain coming out—A. Naturally there is a 
depression, and down go our rates. 

Q. Does it differ from the operations on the Grain Exchange or the Stock 


‘Exchange?—A. Practically the same, except probably not so speculative. 
: [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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Mr. Durr: Just there, I am not clear about the diff ue, 1 
Conference— a ee 
Mr. Kennepy (Glengarry): Really or is no BA Rese ih | a 
The Cuarrman: Mr, Duff first, and then Mr. ee if you please. o m 


By Mr. Duff: : 

Q. Mr. Marlow, are all the steamers in the Conference on a certain day 
expected to get the same rate, or can they go out and get a different rate? 
Supposing you book two- thirds of a certain steamer sailing in May at three 
shillings; on the 10th of May you have one-third of your cargo space to be 
filled, and you go out on that day and offer a rate of 2/6d. Can any other 
steamer on the same day offer to take it at two shillings, or do all the Con- 
ference take the business at 2/6d?—A. If you take an actual experience such 
as you mention and on the 10th of May—which was the day of sailing or a 
few days before the sailing-date of the steamer—the Line found itself in that | 
position, it would say to the members, “I have this room in distress; i will 
have to go down to whatever is necessary to get the grain to fill that space”, and 
the Committee would say, “Go ahead”. 
~ Q. What would they do if they had the same space you had—-or the same 
space left?—A. They might say, if it was around the same date, “We also 
reserve the right to go down to that basis for ours”, or one might say, “I do 
not need to; I can fill up with other cargo”. 
(). Would they go lower than you? If you had a rate on that day of 2/6d. 
would the Conference allow them to quote a lower rate than you to get their 
space filled, or would you all have the same rate?—A. No, if it was distress 
room, such as you mention, they would say, “Get your requirements; your 
steamer is on the berth, and. you have no time; make ‘ane rate you like to get 
your requirements.” 


By Mr. Montgomery, KG. 


Q. Is it clear that we are dealing not with a Conference as a whole, but 
simply with the local Liner Committee in Montreal?—A. Yes. 


By Mr Symington, K.C.: 

_ Q. Answering Mr. Duff’s question: Supposing you are the Line whose boat 
was there and hat quoted 2/6d, being the rate fixed in. your morning Con- 
ference, could another line go below you for that cargo?—A. No. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Glennukey\ 
Q. Well, according to what you have just stated, there may be several 
rates then on wheat in effect, say, during the first two weeks or ten days in 


May by different steamers of the same line—several different rates on wheat? 
—A. That is so. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: But not being quoted at the same time. Let us 
get that clear. | ; : 


- 


vc} 


By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry) : 
Q. Contracts made on different dates?—A. That is right. 
Q. But sailing on the same date?—A. That is right. 
@. Then there is really no uniformity— —A. So far as the grain trade is 
concerned, no. It is a fluctuating market up and down according we the 
eupply and demand. , 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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By ue Mr. eens 


Hei Just before we leave that point; ie fact that your ship is scheduled 
‘ies sail at a given point, and has its cargo partly completed—is that a factor, 
or does it constitute an anxiety for you to get cargo at a lower rate? Would it 
cause you any anxiety to quote a lower rate?—A. It causes us anxiety to get 
a lower rate. 

Q. In practice, does that occur?—A. That occurs, yes, in the way I 
have just spoken of. Supposing it is my own, and to-day I go to the Liner 
Committee and say, “I have a boat on the berth on Saturday and I still 
need three loads to complete her; I cannot get it at the minimum rate to-day, 
two shillings; I have to go down to 1/6d, or perhaps 1/3d,” and they will 
say, ‘Ge ahead.’ 


. By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
ee @. Is that a thing that comes up in these morning discussions?—A, It 
d comes up every morning. 
Be @. Would you in practice get the rate at the morning meeting fixing the 
rate, and a distress occur during the day, or is it one of the things that come 
up resularly. in the morning meetings and help to make the quotation for 


; 
4 the day?-A. The distress room does not help to make the quotation for the 
: day, but the question of distress room would be discussed at the morning 
mecting. 
By Mr. Duff: 


Q. Does the daily rate apply to all the Conference steamers, or can the 
Conference steamers go out and make their own bargains at a lower or a 
higher rate?—A. They would not, excepting under the circumstances I have 
explained. 

Q. In other words, there is an understanding between the different ship- 
owners that they must all accept the same rate on the same day?—A. There 
is a daily understanding as to what the asking rate will be. 

@. And they cannot go below it or above it?—-A. Except under these 
circumstances. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
@. They can go above it?—-A. Oh, yes, they can go above it, and they 


CE nS a Et a a ne an Ce oe a ee eee ee ate Sekt 


do. 
RS Q. So you would quote a minimum as your asking price for that day? 
sy _—A. That is it. 
: 3 Q. And supposing Mr. shipper thought he would do a little better by 


i waiting, he would make his bid?—A. That is right. 

4 Q. So you have an asked price and a bid price?—A. Yes, that is true. 
a Q. And if you listed them at night you would find it would be much 
the same as any other exchange, excepting that it would be for only one 
commodity ?—A. Exactly. 

Q. And if you could not get bidders, what would you do?—A. We would 
go down in our rate. 
| Q. And if the bids were coming in hot, you raise the asking price, is 
that it?—A. That is it. 

Q. Now, to get the practice of the thing: is wheat which is being exported 
in that way largely sold in advance and the rate obtained, which is one of 
the elements of the sale?—A. Yes, it is largely sold in advance. 

Q. So that, for instance, if a man asked in February for May deliveries, 
he would get a rate from you which would be one of the elements which went 
ate, his price with the importer, in England, for instance?—A. That is so. 
ts W. T. Marlow.] 


7 _ we speak of tonnage generally as ship tonnage. 


| ay That is So. 


By Mr. Synpngeon, KC: 


Q. The shipper might bid more if he got a low SN That - is ey 
the usual practice, Mr. “Symington. What really happens is that the paekee? 
has all his factors; he has the price of his grain at the Head of the Lakes 
he has the carriage down; he has the insurance; he has all these items; he > 
has the ocean rate; he has the certain price at Liverpool. It is a question of 
how far he would make the two meet, with the ocean rate as one of the links 
in the chain—as to how far he could go in purchasing the grain at the sea-. 
board for delivery on a certain date in Liverpool, and he can come to meet 
the price paid in Liverpool for that grain. 

Q. Well, he should never make any losses at that ren Some of them 
do; some shippers send over on consignment. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. So it would be possible to speculate on the ocean freight rate coming 
down, and make his contracts without having got his contract from the steam- — 
ship firm?—A. It is very frequent that what is known as a shipper, or a 
man who actually sells the grain, goes short on space, the same as you go 
short in the wheat market with the grain. 
Q. It is an element that can be speculated inasmuch as ‘any other?—A.- 
Absolutely. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
nae a contracts for his space?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: \ 
Q. And makes his best guess as to the best time to pay it?—A. Yes. 
Q@. And his success or failure will depend on how good a guesser he is?— | 
A. That is right. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


al Have you any occasions where the shippers repudiate their contracts? 
—A. I have not known of a case where a grain shipper repudiated his contract. 
He is also very exacting on his side. In other words, if we book for the-first- 
half-of-May shipment, and we fail to take out the erain, we are subject to a 
claim for his loss. 

Q. And have you ever had such claims made?—A. Yes, we have had, 
but they are usually adjusted by some consideration in the rate of a future 
shipment. We pay the losses, nevertheless, whether directly or indirectly. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ea 


@. Assuming that the grain is contracted for, and the space is bought in 
that way, does it make any difference to the shipper that there may be. grain 
carrying half-a-dozen rates on the same boat?—A. It makes no difference, 
because he has made his transaction apparently complete before he books his 
freight, except insofar-as he may speculate. . 

Q. And as to whether the rate goes up or goes down depends upon the 
tonnage available and the freight offered in respect to grain—to. the law of 
supply and demand particularly?—A. Yes. When you say, “ tonnage oe 


(Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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nd the freight ee ein oiler Saede 
-a-dozen ships without grain, they would. 
i: That is ree 


| “Thy ne Duf: | 
ny Is this rate made through. brokers or direct with es steamship people? 
aA. It is all done through brokers, Mr. Duff. : 


By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry): 


—  Q. Does your Liner Committee make any arrangements to regulate the 

he number of ships offering at a certain time for cargoes?—A. No, we do not 

k _ regulate the sailings. 

ee Q. There is nothing there to regulate that in the Confersicea Ua: No. We 
are often in the unhappy position of having three or four sailings one week to — 

a port, and none the next—for that reason. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Does the Conference or the Liner Committee restrict or curtail or fix 
in any way the number of ships which can come into the port of Montreal, 
we will say—the number of ships that a particular line can run on a particular 
route?—-A. No; the number of steamers that a line will put into a particular 
service is of their own determination solely. 
iy Q. Supposing the Canadian Pacific wanted to add two boats; would they 
have to ask anybody about it?—-A. No; they can add them at their will or 
- subtract them at their will. 

The Cuarrman: But not multiply them. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
Q. That does not apply to Liners?—A. Yes, General. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Oo Does that apply to liners?—A. Yes. We frequently—I would not say 
ok frequently ”’—but occasionally will find we have scheduled a steamer to sail 
Coin ithe other side on a certain day, and make a voyage from this side in 
return on a certain day, and the cargo offering 1 is very poor, and we may cancel 
i ae sailing. 


By Sir Ruger Fiset: 


| Q. Then it is your own fault?—A. But the Canadian Pacific determines 
all this; not the Conference. 

| And are the rates charged by liners absolutely fixed on the quant 
OL grain—not taking into consideration the passenger traffic? | 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Do you refer to passenger boats? 
Sir Eugene Fiser: I said so. 

Mr. Fuintorr: There are also cargo liners. 

Sir Evemns Fisrer: I meant passenger liners. 


- The Wirness: There is no difference as regards the grain rate between 
AG and cargo ships. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
a Q. Is. the date of your sailing fixed by the cargo that these Bosc ities 


(Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


& 


Q. Yes?—A. le our ‘service e they. are fixed br th 7 
requirements, but our service is. largely a San. 1 
we cater— REN eat 

Sir Evcene Fiser: It is hnereeaad in this Oonmnigee thay the m in 
consideration in fixing the date of sailing, as far as passenger liners are con- — 
cerned, was the amount of space which they had—that fixed their sailings; — be 
that the passenger traffic had nothing whatever to do with it. ~ 


Witness: Well, in the case of our company, General, we consider both. At 
certain seasons of the year the passenger traffic might be very light, and cargo 
traffic has a greater consideration than passenger traffic, and at other seasons 
of the year the cargo traffic might be light and the passenger traffic receive _ 
greater consideration than cargo traffic. ie 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Where does the movement originate as regards grain; who determines 
whether it is exported in May or in June?—A. Whoever owns the grain and ‘i 
employs the broker, I presume. 

Q. Where is that determined; in other words, does the demand come from ~ 
the importer in England or from the exporter in Canada who is shipping the | 
grain over there to sell?—A. One would naturally believe that it is determined 
on the other side, that it is the other side that, determines that. I have known 
of grain being sent over on consignment, by the owner on this side. 

Q. As a general rule, it is bought in England for delivery?—A. It is bought 
over there for delivery. The transaction is complete before the grain leaves 
here. 


- 


| Q. What I am trying to get at is this; will the extent of the movement be _ 
regulated by the market in England and the market requirements over there, 
or by the grain available here?—-A. Decidedly by the requirements in England. _ 
Q. They order it forwarded at certain dates?—A. Yes. They buy it in _ gl 
all parts of the globe. There might be heavy demands in Canada, but no 
quantity in Canada. | 


By Sir ele Fiset: 


Cargoes are not taken by cargo liners only but by passenger ships as 
well?—A. As far as the ship is concerned, there is very little difference between 
the cargo and the passenger ship. Very frequently a tramp is chartered to- 
go to Cork, we will say, for orders. That is a common practice. At that time 9). 
the shipper has not made up his mind whether he is going to put the grain a 
into Bordeaux or into London; but that is a convenient place to go for orders, __ 
and the apparently tries to sell the grain when it is in transit, and when it 
arrives there he determines at what port it shall be discharged. Perhaps he 
has sold his grain there. 


al 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q.. While I am not going to take you all over this matter, flour is something 
which is being considered by other bodies?—A. Yes, I understand it is under 
consideration by the Imperial Shipping Committee in England at the present 
time. / 

(. You heard Col. Gear’s evidence as to the difficulties involved in the 
handling of flour as compared with grain?—A. Yes, I heard that. ye 


The CHarrmMan: You might ask him what he es would be a fair dif-_ 


ferential. Col. Gear gave us his idea of it. 
[Mr. W. Ty Marlow.] 
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mitre, Chae x ie question, other it is, in your opinion, practicable to 
have 2 a ait differential?—A. I can best answer that by the experience of the 
- Shipping Board. They attempted to fix a differential of five cents per hundred 
- pounds for the wheat as compared with the flour rate. They found it unwork- 
able, for the reason I have explained. As I have explained it, the grain rate 
fluctuates so tremendously that you cannot get any basis upon which you can 
fix a flour rate which will last for any time. They finally came around to a 
method something like this; they said “we will take the average rate on grain 
that ruled a certain week, and we will make five cents over that the rate for 
flour for the next two weeks.” That was the best they were able to do with 
a differential on flour over grain. Personally I do not think there is any rela- 
tion between the two commodities, insofar as Ocean traffic is concerned. 


By Mr. Duff: 
Q. Why do they try to fix a differential?—-A. You mean the United States 
Shipping Board? 
Q. Yes?—A. We have a variety of opinions. Some of them think it was 
for political purposes. 


Bis 
4 
i: 
r 
# 


ee 
aes 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


: Q. How did it correspond with election time in the United States?—A. Tt 
| was done shortly before the election of 1920. 


The CHairMAN: It might be merely a synchronizing. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Just a coincidence. 


q 

| By the Charman: 

Re : (. Let me ask this question, Mr. Marlow; does it cost you more to trans- 

i port, including the ‘hhandling -of flour, than orain?—A, Yes, sir. 

Q. What would you say it costs you, as compared with the cost of handling 

grain; does it cost twice as much, one-third as much, or one-tenth as much; 
do you see what I want to get at?—A. It is very hard to determine that, Mr. 
Chairman. In the first place, you cannot get a fixed price for the handling 
of flour. 

| Q. Although your rates on grain may fluctuate greatly from time to time, 

you must have some idea of what it costs you to load, carry and unload grain; 

now, I want you to consider how much more it costs to load, carry and unload 

fiour?—A. Well, I could not give you that without working it out, Mr. Chair- 

man. 

Q. Have you never tried to work it out?—A. Yes, but unfortunately at 
that time the grain rate was much higher than it is to-day. At that time my 
recollection is that the grain rate was 40 cents, and we were charging 65 cents 
on flour. We have to-day a grain rate basis of 7 or 8 cents, while the flour 
rate is about 20 cents. 

Q. I am not asking you to take into consideration at all what rates you 
are charging on grain. I am putting this question to you; you must know or 
have some approximate idea of what it costs you to load, carry and unload 
grain, and how much more it costs to load, transport and unload flour; does it 
cost you twice as much, given equal weight in each case?—-A. Well, I have not | 
got the items in my mind, Mr. Chairman, or I would be very glad to give them 
to you. I will be very glad to work it out and give an answer to the question. 
mS Sir Henry Drayton: It depends altogether upon your base; it depends 
- ~ entirely upon your port, it depends upon whether you have proper mechanical 
devices for loading and unloading grain in hay We have not got them here, 
_ but we ought to have them here. 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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By Sir Henry Dente a | ‘ 
Q. In connection with your answer that you Connie ta questi n 
carriage is not related, it is absolutely related, from the market pe ile ws 
A. I agree with that. anne 
~ Q. If you do not observe something lke a proper and a fair proportion, 
you are simply putting out of business the export of Canadian flour; isn’t that 
right? If you have too big a spread between your grain rate and. your flour 
rate, to the extent of that spread, when it is too large, you are absolutely 
: putting a premium on foreign milling as against Canadian milling?—A. There 
is no question about it, the higher the rate on flour, the less chance mare is of 
the Canadian miller competing with the British miller. 
@. And with the shorts and other so-called refuse, sometimes we can get 
a proper figure, but it varies very much. If we were to put in at Montreal 
proper mechanical devices for loading and unloading flour, it would greatly — 
reduce that cost, and would put our agricultural industry in so much a better oh 
position?—-A. I suppose it would. , | oH 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

. Before we leave this question of the grain rates and the fixed diferonn all 
which you are explaining, have you any records before you of the times when 
the matter was taken up?—A. Are you speaking of the differential which was 
decided upon in the United States? ny 

_ Q. In the first place, was that ever accepted by the U.K. Conference lines? = 
—A. No, it never was accepted as a principle. 

ie As a matter of fact was it taken up at the time?—A. They never 
accepted the principle of there being a fixed differential for flour over grain. 

Q. Was it taken up at the time with the responsible parties, whoever they 
were—the Shipping Board?—-A. Yes, it was. 

Q. Have you their explanation of it?A. It is in the Minutes there of 
November 1920. 

The Cuatrman: If Mr. Marlow is going to answer the question I placed 
before him just now, as best he can, would it be just as easy to postpone the — ey 
examination upon that point? a 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Mr. Flintoft is turning that up, Mr. Chairman. _ , 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: : ue 
Q. As a matter of fact, can you tell us what the current rates are to-day 
in the United States from American ports, on grain and flour respectively?— 
A. Yes; the rate on grain works out about 64 cents per 100 lbs. to-day to the 
United Kingdom, and the rate on flour is 20 ‘cents per 100 lbs. . 
And that is what is in force from New York ports to-day ?—A. That 

is right. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. Is Montreal the same?—A. No, at Montreal the grain rate is higher, 
about 10 as against 20, a spread of 10 cents, 


Mr. FLINTOFT: I have a telegram here, Mr. Chairman, dated Novenbes alist. 
ist, 1920. It is given in the Minutes of November 4th, 1920, of the New : 
York Conference, which is on! file, although I do not know the number of the 399 
Exhibit. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: You did not start until 1921. 

- Mr. Fuintrorr: This telegram Mr. Marlow ean identify. In it Admiral” 
poe who was the head of the United es Shipping Board at the. times 
sal 
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Ro Ser seer) Ean: -ninth. Failing favourable ‘consideration 
sie Tan Shipping Board Conference wheat flour subject Board feeling prompt 
., action. imperative authorized five cents differential. According to work- — 
-- ing arrangement Shipping Board United Kingdom Conference and 
- British United Kingdom Conference we assume subject automatically 
referred your members. Your. telegram indicates this apparently not 
~done which I sincerely regret. While Board realizes five cents differen- 
tial not entirely satisfactory from purely steamship point of view, at 
same time you appreciate that Board as Government organization must 
consider all interests involved. Board fully appreciates co-operation at 
present existing between your members and Board Conferences and trusts 
such: harmonious relations will continue. To this end you may rest 
assured that whenever practicable subjects of mutual interest will always 
be referred to you for consideration and advice before final action taken.” 


That is a telegram from Admiral Benson, Chairman of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, to the Secretary of the North Atlantic U.K. Conference, and dated 
at Washington, November 1st, 1920. That was on November Ist. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That was on November 4th. 


Mr. Fuintorr: The telegram was dated November Ist. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


@. In your experience in ocean traffic, in handling ocean traffic, would you 
consider it practicable to carry on business as between liners without a Con- 
ference Committee or some working together of some kind?—A. No, I do not 
see how we could get along in a business-like way without a Conference or 
some sort of an association. 

Q. From your dealing with the public, whom you serve, do you find stabil- 
ity of rates to be a requis! A. Very much so with manufac- 


- tured products. As I stated before we have frequently had representations 
- ‘made to us by shippers that what they desired to know was that they were 


paying the same rate as a competitor and that they could rely on it for a period 
ahead. 

Q. Would that condition’ obtain if you had no conference meetings or 
meetings of any kind?—A. I do not see how it could. I would think you 
would reduce each line to a basis of seeking their selfish interests. 

@. Let us suppose each line ignored the operations of the other, then it 
would be a coincidence if their rates happened to be the same on th ne same 


classes of ‘commodities? —A. That is so. 


Q. Is that a practical condition in operation?—A. No, it is not. 

Q. Let us suppose each competed with the other in regard to price cutting 
in rates, what do you get there?—A. I can best explain that by. going back to 
my early days in the railroad before there were any Commissions, any’ Railway 
Commissions or Interstate Commerce Commissions. We were all out serambl- 
ing for business, individually as best we could and we would go and deal with 
a lumberman to carry his entire cut for a year at a certain price and we were 
not caring about the,small shipper or the other shipper so long as we got/as 
much as we could at a good contract price. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 

(). Following that, do you think it would be a good thing for the Canadian 
public if there was a public body that could control even the rates fixed by your 
Conference?—-A. I am not in position to answer that question, General, because 
I am aot in a position to speak for my company in that respect. 
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che 1. suppose bye i 
Dag been Saieea to, as 


_ Phe Calman: ‘Good soldiers. do not ne de be excused, a 


The WITNESS: They do not have to perform a duty that. their offi 
Mr, Durr: I think that is fair. a Ta eae ag i 


> The Witness: 1 think, as a matter of discipline I should: not answer 
| question which my management or executive should answer. en 


en The Cuamman: The General asked him what he would think of an ‘indi 
». vidual body which would have charge of the rates fixed by. the Conference anc 
BAe OER, Marlow says he does not want to answer. oe 


Sir Evucenr Fiser: You should add there that I was indeed! to ask 
_ question on account of the experience Mr. Bae gives. I do not want ti 
4 insist on it ee 


eae question. : a 
i : . By Mr. Md ontgomery, Ao ; BO Ca Lag hte 
. u This cee of fixing mopar rates, [ suppose, is the first thing tha 


Ds nae in the Alexander Report, ae +e have taken the opinions af hive 
shippers, boards of trade and all classes of the community on that question, 
with their recommendations. There is a whole report on it and it has been 
~~ exhaustively discussed and the reason given as to why it was not possible t 
have rates fixed by an outside board in the same way that railway ravers 
be given. : en ae 
Sir Wenry Drayton: That applies to minimum rates and questions of ‘ 
discrimination more than it does to maximum rates. 


- Mr. Mon'rcomery, K.C.: It does. Undoubtedly that really was the outcome 
of the act, where they do not undertake to determine rates but they do entertain 
| complaints and the reasons are so fully set out that I do not think Mr, Marlow 
has anything else he could add to it. 


‘Mr, Suaw: The Alexander Committee recommended that ‘the Toten ate 7 
Commerce Commission should have control? . 


Mr. Montrcomemry; K.C.: Yes. 


ten ‘Mr, Symineron, K.C.; It was fe Senate tin passed thé Shipping. Act 
ae ee to that report, : 


‘ Mr. Mont comery, K.C.: I will not go into an argument. about - no 
- because there are quotations and quotations about it, Bs ages ae Ai 


ey The ‘CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we had better have the witnesses to. speak for. 3 
themselves in the future. Bis A 
| shy) May, Montnonee: KC. 


a. Is it desirable that vou should have lines competing He tie ‘up Oy He 
: aur, and the sae individual i in une same est ua Sy me same rate O1 
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By Mr. Halbert: 
mie’ 2. Are the contract rates subject to re-contract again, that is a large shipper 
“contracting for so much space and then sub-letting 1t?—-A. Absolutely not. 

| By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

b Q. I suppose that would be done with the tramp?—A. There would me a 
charter of the whole boat. ! } 
i By the Chairman: 

‘ Q. I do not know whether my information is wrong or not but I under- 
‘stood that out of the port of Montreal the meat exporters contract for a great 
deal, if not all, of the refrigerated space in the same line and then what they do 
not need they. let. the butter and cheese people have.—A. That is not so. 

By Hon. Mr. McMurray: | 

u 0! I understood you to say there was speculation j in space a short fie ago? 
oA I did not say it. 

: Mr. Fuintort: He said who were short. The grain exporters sometimes go 


: . The Witness: Grain is a different thing. 

By Hon. Mr. McMurray: 

- Q. There is speculation in space for grain?—A. We do not know it. 

_ Q. I thought you suggested there was speculation in space. ° 

2 *° By the Chairman: 

Q. You said the people were short on space. Is not that speculation?—A. 


Yes, but’ we are not, knowingly, parties to the speculation. . 
Hon. Mr. STEVENS: Contracting for delivery without contracting fOr ; 


The WITNESS: Yes. | : i 


. Hon. Mr. Srevens: The question that you raised, Mr. Cham has 
been raised definitely, has been advanced more than once, that there is unfair 
restriction in the use of cold storage space on liners by large shippers con- 
_tracting for the space and then holding it for a higher price to others or ane 
the space go again, in order to keep competitors from using it. 


The WITNEss: ‘I do not know of that being the case. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: - 
—Q. No knowledge of it at all?—-A. No knowledge of it in my experience. 


By Mr. Black (Halifax): 


ae: If I take a thousand feet of space I can ship the article, fill that space; ‘ ve 
it is filled by me, at the same time it may belong to somebody else and : a ~ 


ae a pant on it. 
[Mr. W. T. Marley 
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Sir Henry Drayton: ‘The vessel owner would no k 


Mr. Brack: Does the shipowner! know? 


The Witness: One of the difficulties we have ie Wie beineeraion space et: 


is that after it has been taken it 1s cancelled on us again without sufficient: time | 


for us to fill it again. That frequently occurs with butter and meats. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Is that by the broker?—A. No, by the shippers themselves. — 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. Why not make them pay in advance?—A. We should. 
Mr. Durr: Getting a deposit. 

By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. I understood you to say that the C.P.R. do not carry cattle?—A. We 
do not carry cattle. 
Q. You have not been attracted by the———A. I can only say that it is 


evidently the opinion of our management that the rates are not sufficiently 


attractive to go into the cattle business, that is to fit up our cargo steamers for 
the carriage of cattle. — 


Mr. Syminecron, K.C.: They produce the cream but they are not the 
cream of the traffic, in your judgment, apparently. 


The Cuamman: ‘They are all males that they send. 
Sir Henry Drayton: You got a wrong steer. 
By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. What proportion of the cattle is carried by the liners?—A. I would : 


say that all of the cattle are carried by the liners. 
Q. Not by tramps?—-A. Not by tramps, no. 
Q. There are cattlemen who go into the question of cattle rates?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Black: i 
Q. No shipper of cattle would willingly use a tramp?—A. No. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: , 


~~ 


Q. I understood you to say that you could not get along without a con- ee 


ference?—A. That 1s my opinion. 

Q. A conference then is an advantage?—A. I think it is almost a necessity. 
| (. Do you object to competition by a line which is not a member of the 
Conference?—A. I cannot say that we object to it. We are naturally anxious | 
about, it. 

2 Q. Leaving aside all question—that is another matter—of this particular 
contract, would it not be a measure of control if there was a competitive line 
offering service outside. the Conference?—-A. I do not see that it would be a 
measure of control. 

_ Q. Supposing it is possible to conceive that the Conference were asking 
too high a rate on a particular commodity and the. competitive line put in 
another rate, that would be a measure of control, because you would meet it, 
would you not?—A. Yes, we might even go below it. 

 Q. So that it would be a measure of control?—A. Yes, but that could oily 
go on for a certain time. 


Q. I cannot follow that.—A. Take for instance the lines outside the Con-. 
ference and the C.G.M.M.—these lines have services from all United States Cong 
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por ig. Rihana ‘to ear if they could’ reach say 75 per cent of the traffic, 
i: which i is more or less international, without calling at Canadian ports. I do not 
see why they should willingly subject themselves to this competition. 
ie Q. Your suggestion then is, that if there was a competing line, who put in 
ee ts, lower rate on a commodity or commodities, the other lines, apart from the 
- + Canadian Pacific, would withdraw?—A. I think that as soon as they got down 
to a fairly unprofitable basis they would withdraw. 
: @. You are assuming it is unprofitable. Suppose it is noceile to conceive 
that the Conference fixed a higher rate upon a commodity or upon commodi- 
ties and a competing line fixes a lower rate, the other lines would meet it?—A. 
- Yes, I think so. 
Q. That was Colonel Gear’s: ae ae Yes, speaking of supposition 
because I do not think it would ever actually occur. 


b (. Because you do not think you fixed too high rates. That is your whole 
j answer?—A. That is it. 

i Q. Now in connection with the Conferences, I understand you were one 
of the committee who prepared the Reply?—A. I am not. 

- Q. That was a mistake in the evidence, was it?—A. It was corrected at 
be: the time by Mr. Flintoft. I was not in Montreal when that was compiled. 

4 Q. You can probably speak of this. At page 4 it says, 

’ “The requirements of the trade were oversupplied, resulting in 
q severe competition among shipowners, and rates fell heavily”. 

. That would be so?—A. Yes, I think. they are speaking, though, of general 
a conditions. } 

ee Q. They are speaking of the reason the Conference was formed?—A. 
. Yes. 

a 


_ QQ. Now the position to-day is that the requirements of the trade are 
oversupplied, is it not?—-A. That may be so at the moment. If I may amplify 

my answer, I would say it is a very difficult thing to determine what are thc 

requirements to meet prospective business, in the way of tonnage. 

(). My recollection is that your president, in his annual address, referred 
to the oversupply of tonnage, and I think this Reply refers to it—A. Speaking 
of the tonnage in the world, available? 

Q. The tonnage in this trade, and available for this trade?—A. I think for 
present needs there is too much tonnage in the trade. 

Q. But there is now, as opposed to prior to the formation of this Con- 
ference, no competition in rates between liners?—<A. Prior to the formation 0: 
this Conference? 

@. I say prior to the fananon of the Conference there was competitior 
in rates between liners?—A. I do not know anything about that, Mr. Symington 
because I was not in the Atlantic shipping trade at the time. 

Q. I understood you to agree with the statement here, that “the require- 
ments of the trade were oversupplied, resulting in severe ‘competition amonr 
shipowners, and rates fell heavily”.—A. I would think that would be a natura’ 
thing, but I am not familiar with the conditions that existed before,—well, | 
eame into the Atlantic trade in 1919, the commercial end of it. 

~Q. The point I am making from you, Mr. Marlow, is this. Naw there 1: 
no competition in rates between liners?—A. Quite right. 

Q. And there is, as you told us, an oversupply. The result of the Con 
ference, then, if history repeated itself, is that rates are not falling because o° 
the Conference. That is correct, is it not?—A: I think the Conference main- 
tains rates. 
pe Q. Now, you told my learned friend that following the war this rat: 
Vie committee, of the Atlantic Conference, in New York, and after then the Con- 
oe {Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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ference itself, took the rates as = they were practically fol re 


Q. Which rates were very very igh patent Ae They. were not high 
considering conditions prevailing, but they were very high © af eo TEABUTS | 
them by the present time. a 

@. And they were very high rates, not considering costs, babs in the shipping 
world they were high rates?—A. Yes, they were high rates. ; 

Q. Then you say you gradually scaled them down?—A. That is right. 

Q. The tendency was that rates fell?—A. Up to March, 1924. | 

@. Can you tell us just how you scaled them down? How did you do it?” | 
—_A. At different periods we did it rather wholesale, and at others we did it 
piecemeal. t 

Q. Where would we get.a record of that, Mr. Marlow?—A. I think some of 
the minutes will show. 

@. I can find individual instances of individual rates, but can you show to 
the committee where the big thick commodity rate tariff covering all the 
commodities was ever reduced in the way you say?—A. I cannot take this list — 
and pick it out for you, but I can get it for you. a 

Q. I: wish you would, because I have not been able to find it—A. I do not 

want to be compelled to produce something offhand, which I might-have to look 
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Q. But you think it is im here?—A. I think it is. | on: 
; Q. I may have missed it. Then that would be the way it was done, nna a hal 
you will be able to find it?—-A. For instance, I remember on one occasion the ~ 
Canadian lines recommended that probably 25 or more articles have the rate e 
reduced. At, 
Q. Was that not after the 25 per cent increase? I have a record of that? : 
—A. No, I think there was one occasion before that when we made a pretty 
wholesale reduction, probably in 1919 or 1920. Then in-between times there __ 
were individual reductions, piecemeal reductions made. aie 
Q. Where would: the record of them be?—A. In the minutes and in the» 
tariffs, principally in the tariffs because the minutes are not very specific as : 
regards rates. peo 
Q. No, apparently with respect to rates, what the minutes usually say is 4 
supplement No. 20 to Commodity List so and so was approved. That is about 
what it amounts to.—A. Yes; then you would have to refer to the supplement ys 
or the tariff. : 
Q. Quite so. Then, while you say the tendency was downward, the last ate 
tendency was upward ?—A. In March, 1924.” , a ee 


Q. Being a 25 per cent horizontal increase in 1924, in March?—A. Yes, : 
which was afterwards modified. o. 
Q. In some ways?—A, Yes, BarCulany on commodities that affected the — he 
Canadian trade. ie 


Q. You said in your evidence in chief, I just took down your language, 


“we decided to ask for a horizontal 25 per cent increase.” Who were “we’??: 
Whom did you decide to ask?—A. I do not remember my saying that. a ' 
 Q. I am not suggesting anything; probably it was a slip—A. Probably it 
was a slip. The Conference as a whole decided to make that. 4 

Q. There was some dispute about it in the Conference, was there not?—A.  _ 
I do not recall it at the time; there may have been dissenting views on the ~~ 


-% 


ae 


move. 
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The Canadian members were all in favour of the raise, were they not? 


bit | 
in 
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Q. And some of the Americans did not want it?—A. That may be so. pang 
Q. I find a wire, which I will come to later, in which I think some 
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oA ‘The Wrirness: n Representatives of the United States port lines. 


7) Mr. SYMINGTON, KC.: Representatives of the United States port lines. 
That | is the best way to put it. | | | oy 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. Often the same lines are serving the Canadian trade?—A, Von often. 


e ' By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Poe Now you also referred to various reductions that the Canadian lines 
“had secured. Where would they be reflected?—-A.. They would be reflected 
in our minutes and in the supplements or the tariffs, as issued from time to 
yume,” ‘ . 


Sir Henry Drayton: I suppose that is where they would be shown; ae 
would be reflected in the receipts. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


_ _ Q. Would they be shown in the minutes of the Canadian Liner Cane 
— -mittee?—A. As a rule, yes. 
Toe And in the minutes of the New York Committee?—A. No, not in 
-. those minutes; they would probably appear there in the tariffs or supple-. 
: - ments, as issued from time to time. 
: Q. And they would appear, I suppose, in the correspondence?—A. That 
eashit. ‘Not always in the correspondence; if it were a matter of discussion in 
_ New York, the correspondence would not show it. 
a Q). And if it were a matter of discussion in New York the minutes would 
not show it, and we would have no way of knowing it?—A. Yes, by the 
_ tariff. 

Q. How would we know sheer that was done at the instigation of 
- the Canadian or American port lines?—A. I do not know that we ever 
| thought this investigation was coming up, or we might have kept that record 
TOE Vous) 
+ Q. Frankly, the reason I ask you is, as ‘far as I have been able to get 
it from the correspondence of my learned friend, it seemed to me that the 
history of the rate changes disclosed, show that practically all the suggestions 
-eame from the American. port lines to meet the competition of Reardon-Smith, 
whereas there were protests sometimes from you against these decreases, 
* particularly where Canadian traffic was affected, but a singular lack of. 
- requests for decreases coming from the Liner Committee. I am stating quite 
frankly the impression I got. —A. You will find also that these were mostly 
emergency rates, and it was a natural thing. If you were one of the United 
States port lines and had a boat on the berth for Baltimore, and a Reardon- 
‘Smith boat was on the berth—you will find it is usually large bulk cargoes, 
large bulk commodities reflected in these rates,-such as iron, steel, oil and 
asphalt ; you will find them recurring very frequently, and even oil cake which 
is shipped in lots of from 1,000 to 1 000 tons in the United States, while we 
_are very fortunate if we can get 100 tons in Canada at any time. You will 
find in these cases these lines applied to take big parcels of that kind at_ 
special rates, rather than Wee taal should secure them at the rates they 
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Q. The outside sone oe The outside. Cone a sn 

Q. So you will go this far with me, I think, that when Reardon ornn 
were outside the Conference, operating from United States ports, a great deal — 
of traffic was carried from the United States to the United Kingdom at 
cheaper rates than the Conference rates which ruled from Canadian ports. 
That is so, is it not?—A. It is so, if you take it in the broad way you mention 
it, but it is not if you analyse the articles. 

Q. We may come to that, but taking it that that was the result of a 
competitive line outside the Conference—that is so?—A. Absolutely. They 
met that competition. , 

' Q. Is there any reason why that would not prevail in Canada, if there 
were an outside line competing?—-A. There is only this difference in Canada, 
that. you have not the volume to work on that, you have in the United States. 

. But we have the bulk.—A. Outside of grain and flour, no. 

Q. The proportion of our shipments is so predominantly bulk commodi- 
ties?—A. Yes, that is so, but the volume of traffic is comparatively small. 

Q. Compared to the number of boats in the service between the two ports? 
—A. I am grouping all the United States ports; between United States ports 
and Canadian ports. 

Q. That comes back to my first question. Apparently you would say 
there is more tonnage for the amount of freight from Canadian ports than 
there is tonnage for:the amount of freight from Ameri¢an ports?—A. No, if 
do not say that. You mean ship tonnage? 

@. Yes, more ship tonnage going to the Canadian sons then the amount | 
of cargo, than going to the American ports for the amount of cargo there?— 
A. I do not think so; I think it pretty well balances. 

Q. Why would not the rule work then, with respect to that outside com- 
petitive line coming to Canada?--A. Why wouldn’t we try to meet their rate? 

Q. Yes.—A. I think we would, up to the point I said before. 

Q. The result would be somewhat similar to what happened when Reardon- 
-Smith were plying out of United States ports?—A. I do not know, I am sure. 

Q. Why would not the same thing happen?—A. I do not know what 
underlay the Reardon-Smith venture, and I do not know what would underly a 
venture from Canadian ports. 


By Mr Duff: 

Q. Just carry that a little further, Mr. Marlow. I understand that the 
United States representatives use this Conference for their own purposes, and 
compel the Canadian people to agree to rates, but any time they see they are 
losing the business they can cut the rate, and make you agree to it—A. No, 
that is not so, Mr. Duff. I do not think it is fair to put it on that basis. It 
will be seen by a reference to these statements that they largely consist of reduc- 
tions on such traffic as oil, paraffin, wax,: asphalt, oil cake and steel. There 
is very little steel exported from Canada at all; our manufacturers cannot 
compete with the United States Steel Corporation, and such large bulky articles 
as that—copper is another one—of which there is 1,000 tons in the market at — 
one time to be picked up. I do not think these commodities affect the Canadian 
trade very much at all. I wish we could get some of that traffic. \ 

_ Q. Supposing an outside steamer came in to get the goods which woutds 
_be carried in Canadian and Conference steamers in the United States, and 
quoted a lower rate. Would not the United States representatives arrange to 
meet that rate?—A. Yes. Now when that occurs, Mr. Duff, and it is on a 
commodity that we think might be shipped from Canada, we invariably reserve 
» the right to protect the Canadian shipper in the foreign market, on the same 
basis of rates. 
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By Mr es KC: 
| Q. But the point about that, ME Marlow, is fiat while what you say is 
quite true, no doubt, I notice you particularly insist, where the rate is for more 

than five days, —it used to-be ten days?—A. Yes. 

ss Q::« Now it is five, but they get the right to quote through two or three 

; months, sometimes, do they not?—A. For shipment there? 

Q: "Yes?—A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. And in this case you are careful, in your consent, to say that where it 
is a rate extending for a period, the Canadian lines must have the right to put 
in the same rate, if they so desire?—A. Yes, because we felt that the American 
shipper would have an advantage in the foreign market over the Canadian 
shipper under such an arrangement, and we fought for the right to protect the 
Canadian shipper. 

Q. But the fact is that these rates are fixed from the United States with a 
-s particular big shipment in sight, and it actually exists.—A. Yes. 
@. And it is only for a five day booking period?—A. Yes. 

‘Q. So that the protection to the Canadian shipper, unless he just happens 
to be shipping within this five day period, does not amount to anything, does 
it?—A. I will tell you what actually occurs. For instance, I remember in the 
case of a special rate being granted on steel in boxes, we go to the Steel 
Company of Canada, and to other likely shippers and say, “ Here, are you 
likely to have any steel for shipment?” If they say “ Yes”, I will say, “ All 
right, why do you not make a contract with us”, and we actually get a 
contract in the five day period. When I say “we” I mean the Canadian lines 
do that, and that has ‘been our_practice right along in our efforts to protect 
the Canadian shipper, where we are in the traffic and competing with the United 
States producer. 

Q@. Now you heard Col. Gear’s evidence generally as to how rates were - 
made?—A. Well, do you mean the factors entering into rate making? 

Q. No, the Liner Committee, then the Conference, adopt the rate, that is 
what you call promulgate it, or send it out in the form of a tariff?—A. Yes, 
that is to the members. 

@. And that rate stands until you are notified by Mr. Morse, the Secretary 
of the Conference in New York, that there is a change?—A. Yes but then Mr. 
Morse, as I said before, is simply a piece of machinery. 

Q. Oh, quite so. But the fact is that you cannot change that rate, Mr. 
Marlow, and until you get notification from Mr. Morse as one of the North 

. Atlantic Conference, that vou are permitted to change that rate?—A. Well, let 
me put it in another way; until Secretary Morse gets the concurrence of the - 
-. other lines in the Conference. 

@. Quite so. That is, when Secretary Morse gets the unanimous con- 
currence of all members of the Conference to a change, whether it be done by 
wire, or whether it be done by meeting, he notifies the other lines, all lines, that 
from such and such a date they can quote so-and-so, and then he follows it up 
with a tariff amending, or a supplement to the original tariff?—A. That is 
correct. 

(. And every month, or periodically, those single sheet supplements are 
combined in a long supplement and sent out?—A. "That is right, until they 
become too voluminous, or we issue a new tariff. 
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~The CuHatrmMan: You codify the law. 
_ sMr. Symineron, K.C.: They codify the law, yes. 


i Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I forgot to ask, are those Conference meetings 
all in New York?—A. Twice a year in Montreal. 
} {Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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Mr. SYMINGTON, K. O. 1 oe Col, ‘Con ene that. Lae 


WiITNEss: Yes. May a epient that a little more fully, Mr. Sym | 
The reason the Conference meetings are held in New York is simply because it) 
is the most central place for all the lines to attend. They can be held just as | 
well in Chicago, Montreal or Baltimore, if they were convenient places of meet- 
ing. And as a matter of fact we held one last June in Chicago, one of our 

Conferences. | 


Q. The: Binion S the representatives of the Conference, are, in New : 
York?—A. They are in New York, yes that is it. ok 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: And the Rate Committee consists of ete ‘of ‘ 
‘New York. / a 
Wirness: And I may add to that, Mr. Duff, for the information of the 
Committee, the great bulk of the exports of both Canada and the United ce mh 
is controlled through agencies in New York, including the grain. He 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: : 

Q. Getting back to our rates then, Mr. Marlow, so far as the general com- 
modity list is concerned, with the exception of what. you termed the Open Rate, 
they are fixed in that way, and are immutable and unchangeable until every-— 
body concurs in their change?—-A. That is as it should be. 

Q. Well, I A. Yes. 

Q. Then so far as grain, flour and cattle are. sonderned: the New York 
Conference you say does not fix those rates?—-A. No, nor the deal rates. : 
- Q. Now with respect to deals, the Canadian Conference fixes that rate — 
and notifies the other members of the Conference of what their rate on deals 
is?—A. Correct. a 

Q. And what I am not sure of it with respect to deals, can 1 any other mem- 
bers of the Conferenee object to that rate?—-A. Not any other than the Cana- | 
dian members. If the Canadian members agree, no other member can object my 
to the rate on deals. We have the right to make it. | “ey 

Q. That is clear. Is that different from any other?—A. Yes, it goes into — 
the same group as the other three commodities mentioned; wood. pulp, nickel, 
and asbestos. The Canadian lines actually make the rate on those commodities * 
and notify the other members that they have made such and such a rate. 

Q. Then with respect to grain, flour and cattle—which are the Open Rates 
as you term them?—A. Yes. ! 

@. With respect to grain, you have told us your Liner Committee meets ?— 
A. A grain Committee of the Liner Committee, if you please. 

Q. A grain Committee of the Liner Committee. And do you notify New. 
York what your rates on grain are?—-A. No. 
 Q. Are you supposed to?-A. No. 

. Q: Then what is the difference between an Open Rate and a rate in Ghee 
you have the initiative?—A. Well, an Open Rate, any individual line can make 
the rate, but the Canadian Lines amongst themselves in respect to grain see fit 
to get together once a day. Now, if one of them—for instance, take the present 
situation, the Canadian Government Merchant Marine don’t meet with that 
Grain Committee every morning, they make their own rates, there is nothing to_ 
prevent, so far as the Conference 1 is concerned, it would not be a breach of our 
understanding if the Canadian Pacific said to- -morrow, I am not going to tell 
you what my grain rate 1s. ey 

. So far as the practical result of the system is concerned, with respect pa 
to grain, is there any difference between an Open Rate and a rate upon en 
you have the initiative, is there the slightest difference?—A. Oh yes, pee 1S iy he 
ye W. T. Marlow.) 


— 
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Q. In practice there i is a Siforence. What | is it?—A. ie as I have explained ‘ 
xactly how the trading i is done in respect to grain. There is that difference. _ 
a). ‘The difference is that the Liner Committee fixes in one case the rate, 
and in the other case a minimum rate. Is that the difference?—A. No. 
NEAR Then what is the difference?—A. We will take, for instance, the rate 
on wood pulp. That may be fixed by the Canadian Liner Committee, and last — 
for six months. Likely it would. Or for three months, or something like that. 
_ The minimum rate on grain is arranged by this Grain Committee every day. I. 
: think that is a material difference in practice. : 
: Q. Not if the same person fixes it?-A. No, the same representatives. — ct 
: os mean representatives of the same lines fix it. 

| ~ Q. Where is the difference other than it is fixed oftener perhaps?—A, Oh 
“well, I think that makes a big difference. 


By the Chairman: 
be Is it merely a difference in time?—A. Oh no. 


Mr. Montcomery, Ke C.: It binds all the members of the Conference. An 
Open Rate does not bind anybody. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


QQ. That is the reason I ask, in practice, seeing we are discussing ont ship- 
ments from the Canadian ports, it does not make any difference whether you 
- call grain an Open Rate or one on which you have the initiative, so far as 
eens from Canadian ports are concerned.—A. That is right. 
Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: It makes all the difference. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.:The witness says ‘it does not, Mr. Montgomery. 
Wrrness: It makes the difference I have already explained, in practice. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. They fix it oftener, that is all. Let-us understand the situation then a 
“little bit in respect to flour. Is the flour rate an Open Rate?—A. It is a Con- 
_ ference Open Rate. , 
- Q. It is a Conference Open Rate, but again the Canadian Liner Committee 
fixes the rate on flour—A. They get together and agree on a rate on flour. 
ie Q. That is, from your minutes, the rates upon flour are fixed every week 
in your Liner ‘Committee meeting? —A. Oh, they are fixed at any time. It 
need not be every week at the regular meeting, it can be in between meetings. 


@. At any rate I know you do refer to them in your minutes?—A. We 
record them for reference, to see the fluctuations. 7 


The CHairMan: I do not know-how the rest of the Committee feel, ‘but I 
know the Chairman has been trying to follow this evidence Sak and he 
feels rather tired. I do not know how the witness feels. 


Mr. Durr: Let us get on with it, 


Mr. Rinvret: Perhaps Mr. Symington can conclude with this wien in a 


ett 


Mr. Syminoron, K. C.: I will be some time with Mr. Marlow, because he 
IS: othe man who understands the thing well, and I am going over a certain 


ber of minutes. | 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


short time. But if he is going to continue for a while, we might as well adjourn. : & 


Bi eC oF “SPHCIAL COMMITTER 


Mr. Jounsron: There are chee who | are , tited banides the chairman, : 


The CuairMaNn: If the other. members OF the Committee feel as I do, nid o. 
with the Committee’s permission, I would suggest an intermission until half- -past — 
eight, 


Several Members: No, no. | a 
The CHarrMan: What does the Committee say, and what do counsel say? 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: We have no preference. We wish to be of assist-. 
ance to the Committee and we are at your service. 


The CuarrMan: If we are not to sit to-nght, we had better sit until six and 
then cali it a day. 


Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: That is better. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C ; i: 

Q. We were speaking of flour, Mr. Marlow. Flour rates are declared open ong 
by the Conference and are in fact open from United States ports?—-A. I do not ] 
know anything about United States ports, because we fix our own flour rates. a 

@. Now Mr. Marlow, do you or do you not tell this Committee that?—A. I 
understand they fix the flour rates down there themselves. I understand that. a 

Q. That is, that the New York Committee meets the same as the Canadian oF 
Liner Committee and they fix the flour rate?—-A. I understand they do. 

Q. And the Canadian Liner Committee meets in Montreal and fixes the 
flour rate?—A. Yes, I understand they do. 

Q. And that is what you and Col, Gear call an open rate?—A. Well, I 
qualified my statement. I said in respect of the Conference. 

Q. In respect to the Conference. The difference is that instead Of thé one 
meeting fixing the rate governing that now, the New York Committee fixes flour 
from American ports and the Canadian Committee fixes flour’ from Canadian 
ports and you notify each other by wire of your rate?—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Duff: 


@. And all the Conference steamers have the same rate?—A. No, not neces- 
sarily. 

Q. That is important.-A. The last time I think we reduced our rate before 
they did theirs. 

Q. Who did?—A. The American Lines. 
Q. But the Canadian Conference have the same?—A. Oh, yes, all Canadian 
Conference Lines have the same rate, and all the American Lines have the same 
rate. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


Q. The Canadian Conference is a Conference within a Conference both for 
grain and flour?—A. Well, General, we have had so much dissension as to what 
the word Conference means that I cannot put myself up as an authority. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. To get it clearly before the Committee, so far as flour is concerned, the 

Canadian Liner Conference ‘sits and fixes the rates ‘on flour which governs all 
the Canadian Conference Lines shipping from this port?—A. That is right. 

; Q. And the American members of the Atlantic Conference meet in New 
York and fix the rates on flour from United States ports which govern all the 
United States ports liners?—A. I understand they do. 

Q. And the two Committees exchange wires telling what the flour rates. 
are fixed by each Conference?—-A. That is right. 

[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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oe “OnAIRMAN van Vou. eae ask him whether, as a matter of fact, 
‘ there was ever any substantial difference between the two rates? 


Mr. “SYMINGTON, K.C.: cu T" right. 


By Mr. Symington, Ge 

Q. ‘Was there ever any substantial difference between the rates?—A. Do 
you mean in the past? 

Q. Yes?—-A. ee there have been differences. 

Q. But at that time, Mr. Marlow, was the flour rate from American ports 
not an absolutely open rate?—A. You know what I mean. I am speaking of 
when the Canadian flour rate was over the American rate?—-A. There was 
a time when it was absolutely open. 

Q. And at that time the open rate on flour from American ports was 
lower than the rate en flour from Canadian ports, which was not open in 
the sense of which I speak, namely, that it was fixed by the Canadian Liner 
Committee?—A. There was a time when the American flour rate was lower 
than the Canadian flour rate. 

~Q. And there was a time when the Mneean Lines were willing too, and 
did in fact carry Canadian flour from American ports at a cheaper “rate ‘than 
the Canadian Lines were carrying it from Canadian ports?—A. That is so. 

Q. Which brought a very vigorous protest from the Canadian Lines— 


The CHarRMAN: Millers. 
The Witness: Shippers. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
| ©.—no, from the Canadian Steamship Lines to the American Steamship 
- Lines, with the result that they issued a tariff from New York that the rate 
on Canadian flour was fixed, but the rate of American flour was left open 
at a lower rate?—A. That is so, but it has been gone into and adjusted by 
-the Imperial Shipping Committee. 

q. That continued for some years in the face of the Canadian Miaillers’ 
Association?—A. That is right. 

Q. Which protest took the form not only of going to your body, but 
coming before the Minister of Trade and Commerce at Ottawa, and. making 
representations here. The matter was not remedied until when?—A. I have 

i not the exact date in my mind, but some time last year. 

® @. When the Imperial Shipping Board came out and held its sittings, 

it was then, in the language of Colonel Gear, rectified and is going to stay 
rectified, is that it?-“A. That is it. 

Q. So that now the Canadian millers, after suffering that disadvantage 
for some years, are now on the same basis as the American millers, except 

this possible question of differential?—A. Well, I do not know they are on the 
same basis; there is nothing to prevent the American lines making their rate 
one thing to-morrow, and we making ours. I can say with truth that we have 
no understanding with the United States Lines that. we will maintain the same 
rates on flour, as they do. 

©). I notice the wires usually read: “ United Kingdom number so-and-so 
Canadian flour; rate unchanged 2A. That is right. We notify them what 
our rate is. 

| Q. And back comes their rephy: “ American flour rate unchanged ”?—Yes; 
-we notify each other of the rate. 
be Q. With the result that the rates are kept?—-A. I do not say that is a 


result, 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


— “a 


9. Are the rae ioe ae dove think 30. e 
not understand to- day how the Shipping Board can. maintain 
--do on flour. 


Q. The American rite. then, on four to- on is tees then au ie from Cana- : 


dian ports, generally speaking?—A. I do not understand so. ea Wt 
Q. That is not your understanding?—A. No.— 


Q. Since when?—A. I understand that the United State Shippine Bon i 
is quoting the same rate on flour to-day which happens to be ours—not by : 


agreement, but by coincidence. 


Q. How about the wires that pass between the two countries? Is that 


instinct or coincidence?—A. No; that is an Se to notify each other 


what rates we make. 
Q. Is it very surprising in view of the inion which you have? - 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In other words, is it a strange coincidence?—A. Not to my way of nae 


thinking. 

Q. Then I understand Colonel Gear—and I think I understand you—to 
say that they do not attempt to preserve a differential between grain and 
flour?—A. When you say ‘they, whom do you mean? 


The United States Port members of the North Atlantic Conterenonnuam . 
T do not know anything about what they attempt to do, but I know it is actually _ 


a fact that to-day their rates on flour bear no relation to the Canadian rate. 


Q. How long has that persisted?—A. Oh for a great many months now; ds 


would say almost a year. 
q. Almost a year?—A. Yes. % 


Q. The ruling has never been withdrawn, has it?—A. Do you mean 1 the 


government ruling of the Shipping Board? 


:: ie I< ox ‘ “ = 


Q. Yes?—A. I do not know of that. Wipe: 


Q. It was accepted by the North Atlantic U.K. Conference?—A. No, 
it never was; it was accepted by the Shipping Board, but never by the Con- 
ference. 

@. It was not accepted by the Goitonanee ?-A. Never was, to my knowledge. 


‘kas 


' Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I think we will have to show you a minute on that, nee 


when I get around to the minutes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Then, proceeding a little further afield. You have told us that there was 
a. Tri- “partite Conference between the Gulf, the North Atlantic and the South 
Atlantic?—-A. That is so. 

Q. At. which Conference there were a certain few articles upon which the 
Gulf Conference were given the initiative?—A. That is right. 

Q). There were a certain few articles which were called ‘ ‘neutral rates’ ?— cay 
That is right. 

Q. Which meant that either party could negotiate?—A. That is right; 
eould propose an advance or a reduction with the concurrence of the others. 

@. But it could not be changed without the unanimous approval. of the 
. others?——A. That is correct: 

Q. And every other rate, except those specified in these two small lists, was 
only of North Atlantic initiative?—A. Correct. 

@. So that the result of that Conference ‘was: that the North Atlantic 
UK. ‘Conference ,—except in a very few commodities—controlled all the rates 
from all ports from Canada to the Gulf?—A. Yes, that is Deeb much eee 
effect. of it. 


, 
™“ 


a 


Q. That was the finding, was it not, of the Board in this case to which ne a) 


learned friend has referred? fy 
{Mr. W. T.. Marlow.] 


? “The Melon: of the nce ee Shipping Board. 


Re The WHkeee : ia do not Non cmbana from my experience with it that that 
was” the finding. You are not speaking | of ‘the Alexander; you are speak- 
oe of this Board investigation case? / 


‘By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


QQ. Yes, sir—A. 1 do not understand that was the finding. My under- 
standing is that the Gulf complained that they should not charge the higher 
rate from the Gulf, which was 15 cents per hundred pounds, or five cents 
~ per cubic foot, as the case may be, over the North Atlantic rate. They claimed 
' they should have the rate, if necessary, as low as the North Atlantic rate in 
> order fo mduce one flow of traffic through the Guli, as against the North 
_ Atlantic. / 
@. In order to meet tramp competition?—A. No, I do not think— 

-_Q. You remember your wires, Mr. Marlow; for a long time almost every 
- wire was from the Gulf, wanting lumber rates reduced so that they could 
it meet tramp competition?—A. Yes, but— | 
©. They would wire up and ask Mr. Morse for permission, and Mr. Morse 
Pace communicate with you, asking for permission, and you would say, “No, 
‘that may affect our lumber rate in Canada,” and Mr. Morse would wire back 
to them and say, ‘No, you cannot change your lumber rate’?—A. I want 
it distinctly understood that when that happened Mr. Morse and I were but the 
mouthpieces for our respective Committees. I want that quite clear to the 

Committee. 
. Q. Oh, we understand that——A. That is dont: except insofar as very fre- 
Reena ly the rate quoted by the Gulf was exaggerated or did not exist. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. They tried to fool you?—A. That is right. 


‘By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
_ QQ. The fact was, however, that here were the rates laid down on nearly 
every commodity on which the initiative was given to the North, and they could 
not be changed without the unanimous consent of the others, nid there was the 
situation, so that the North Atlantic controlled practically altogether the rates 
on the Atlantic Coast?—A. Yes, that was so, but it will bear an explanation. 
- Those commodities all originated adjacent to the North Atlantic Coast, or in 
_ what is known as the Central Freight Association territory, which is more 
readily reached by the North Atlantic range ports than by the Gulf. 
os Q. I am reading to you now from page 73 of Exhibit 17B, and from your 
understanding, see if you agree with this: “It is, therefore, obvious that the 


refers to your Conference?—A. That is right. 

-Q. “In this connection it should be pointed out that the membership a the 
North Atlantic Conference is predominantly foreign.” Is that true?—A. That 
means British. 

 Q. “This foreign ean Soke with votes outnumbering by far those of the 
- American members dominates the tripartite Conference and the rates applicable. 
8 eh ae commodities Bae in American bottoms from American ports.” 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


differential situation is effectively controlled by ine: North Atlantié Lanes Thapicens 1) 
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Q. Could not those same words De ee ene i he same. er ib i 
instead of the word “foreign,” you substituted “British and American?”—A. I 
do not understand your question. ; 

Q. Where they say that the American traffic is pontrofied ‘dominated! tae 
—by foreign membership, you say it refers to British Lines?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Would not that same statement exactly apply to Canadian traffic if 
you substituted, instead of the word “foreign,” the statement that our traffic 
is “dominated by the British and American membership of the North Atlantic 
Conference?”—A. I do not think there has been any domination. 


Q. But, I say, the power to dominate is there?—A. The power might have | 


been there, but in practice I do not think the domination existed. 

@. Then I understood you, or Colonel Gear, to state—now that we have 
the situation as it was with respect to domination on the North Atlantic—that 
this Agreement has been dissolved?—A. As between carriers? The understand- 
ing between carriers has been dissolved. 

Q. Has it made any difference in your Conference?—A. None that I know 
of, except that we do not agree now with the Gulf and the South Atlantic? 

Q.°1 find—and I will, give them to you—minutes in which the North 
Atlantic Conference wired the South Atlantic Conference or the Gulf Conference 
that, of course, they intended to bow to the decision, but that for the purposes 
of trade if they were willing to do it, they will continue to send them daily all 
changes, minutes of all their meetings, and so on, and the other two Conferences _ 
say they will do the same, and that, BP Ore is the practice that is followed? 
—A, That is right. 

(0-30 in spite of this confidence clause in your membership that you will 
disclose nothing at all to anybody not a member, you not only disclosed your 
rate changes immediately they were made, but you disclose your minutes and 
records to the Gulf Conference and the South Atlantic Conference, and they do 
the same with you?—A. That. is right. 

Q: So that the practical change made by this decision is not very great, is 
—it?--A. Yes, it has wiped out this differential, which was the object of it, of 
15 cents per hundred pounds and 5 cents per cubic foot from the Gulf over the 
North Atlantic rate. 

Q. Has it actually been wiped out?—A. It nae been wiped out. 

Q. In fact?—A. I understand so. 

(. In practice?—A. I understand so. 

Q. Have you seen the ta A. No; I do not bother with them. 

Q@. You leave that to the New York Rate Committee?—A. No; I do not 
think the Gulf competition affects us in that at all. I think we are getting far 
afield if we try to show that. 

@. There were times when you objected to their reduced rates?—A. Yes, 
but.that had reference to traffic originating in the United States. 

@. And lumber?—A. There is no Canadian lumber moving via the Gulf, 
nor any possibility of it. 

Q. Quite so, but it seems to me if the southern lumber men could ship 
cheaper than the Canadian lumber men, the latter would object, and you would’ 
have to lower your rates?—A. I do not think the Canadian lumber comes 
into competition with the lumber shipped via the Gulf. 

Q. How about the southern -pine?—A. I do not think that the southern 
pine is in competition with Canadian lumber. 

By the Chairman: : 

@. Does our high-grade spruce not come into competition with the south- 

ern pine?—A. I do not think so. ne use Southern pine right here in Canada. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C 
Q. You protested several SN Sd Oil cake is a thing that is shipped 


from that district. 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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be pode quite nares: ee ay was only where you ‘thought it was going to affect 

sty "rates | or. lower them that you ais with before that Committee?— 

‘A. And that is so to-day. 3 

3 Q. And that complied to a preater extent the farther West you went, 

with the South Atlantic Conference?—A. That is right. 

@. So that in any event, after this decision the North Atlantic, the South 

- Atlantic and the Gulf Conferences exchanged their Minutes, exchanged their 

records and exchanged their rate changes just the same as before it was 
dissolved?—A. The change occurred just as before. 

Q. I understood you to say to my learned friend in your examination in 
chief that this tripartite agreement will be renewed?—A. I think some arrange- 
ment will come about again, because I think the Shipping Board is desirous 
of bringing it about 

Q. And the North Atlantic Conference you said would join again, accandpte 
to Exhibit 17 B, that is your opinion?—-A. I think there will be an understand- 
ing come to again. | 

Q. So that we will be back where we were, if your understanding is correct, 

Ay, although there may be a change in the differential? A, Or it will be fought 

K out again. 

| @. And in your opinion we will be back where we were before this agree- 
ment whereby the North Atlantic Conference absolutely dominated the rates? 
—A. No. I think that is one of the features that will be done away with. 

i Q. You mean the unanimous consent wi A. Is mean 

I do not think there will be this domination, as you call it, of the North 
Atlantic in any future arrangement that is arrived at. 

Q. They will not come under any initiative of rates?—A. I don’t think it 
will be on that basis at all. 

Q. But on whatever basis it is, the general result will be that there will 
' be a meeting of the three Conferences for the purpose of fixing the rates on 
4 Atlantic traffic?—A. Well, I don’t know necessarily about that, but I imagine 
: that is the only way the Shipping Board can function. 

Q. You imagine that is what will happen?—A. Yes. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. ‘Why do you say that that is the only way the Shipping Board can 
function?—-A. Because they have ships of their own in all three districts, and 
it stands to reason as businesslike people, as the Americans are, and who are 
trying to make as much money out of their ships as they can, that they will 
not permit a man in the Gulf running a line there to cut the throat of the 
man in Boston running one of their own ships from there; therefore, to serve 
the people of the United States, they have to have some understanding that 
the man operating the people’s ‘ships from the Gulf will be on some sort of 
basis with the man operating the people’s ships oo Boston, otherwise you 
set up a dissension right in the country. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. But how about taking a person operating the people’s ships already 
as between ports, competing ships, and those who are operating non-competing 
ships?—A. You mean as to why the foreign lines, so-called, are in conference 
with the Shipping Board? 

Q. Yes, exactly?—A. I think that follows naturally. 

Df Qs You think it follows naturally?—A. I think that follows naturally, in 
- this way, that the country belongs to the United States, the United States has 
a fleet of its own, and any shipping companies operating from ports of the 
» United States or to ports of the United States must to some extent recognize 
‘that. they have to follow in line with the United States fleet. 

[Mr W. T. Marlow.] 


ean, and the sConteeneee No. On 

and I think that is the right view to take upon it uh 

_ of pressure being brought to bear upon foreign lines, i 

- walk along with or go ‘along with the Shipping Board. : 

. Q. It: struck me from reading the Minutes that. a was the C 

- people who were so delighted when they managed to effect this liaison Ww 
Shipping Board lines?—A. That is the natural thing to do, if you take it in’ 

proper light. We emerged from the war finding them the owners of a | 
ai fleet. We did not know what their attitude was going Me be; we did not 


- delighted to find that they were going to co- ocd in a fair. and Oe 
way, and that reasonable rates were the right and the rere thing. 


By Mr. ae 


By Mr. te TAN Gigi 


. You were at this meeting when the agreement was entered Sue 1 
pe is the finding of the Board you say created it. At page 72 it says, “ Tt 
¢lear from the record that there was very little if any consideration given O 
_ the interests of the shipping mee in ea this agreement. if 
ae with that? — 


“Sir Henry Drayton: This | is a new subject, Mr. Ghariaae. 


The Cuatrman: I suggest that we adjourn. 
morning at 11 o’clock, if that is satisfactory to every oye This Comm 
stands adjourned until 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 


_The Committee adjourned. 


: Commurree Room No. 211, 
Ree hue ' House or CoMMonNs, : 
: oe Wepnespay, April 29, 1925. 


Me vk The Spoeial Committee appointed to consider the resolution to give the 
Government of Canada control over certain. ocean rates by confirming an 


out in said resolution, met to- ey at 11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. a R. 
ae rater pens, 


' ‘MORNING SESSION | 


think Mr. Symington wishes to continue the examination of Mr, Marlow. In 

order to have a more accurate report of the evidence, may I request the gentle- 

‘men who are examining the witnesses not to break in with a further question 

before the witness has answered, and may I suggest to the witness the advis- 

ability of waiting until the whole question is asked before beginning his answer. 

I think it will be helpful if that rule is followed. 

a Wiiu1aM THOMAS Martow, recalled. 

" By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

- Q. Mr. Marlow, do you have anything to do with westbound freights?— 

A. I have nothing to do with westbound freights except to get them after they 

are made on the other side. 

&. Well, you are the Foreign Freight Manager—A. Agent of the Canadian 

Pacific Railway. | 

ye &) And the Canadian Pacific steamships do carry freight westbound 2— 

a That is true. 

-Q. And in that way does it come under. your supervision ?—A. It comes 

mder my supervision. 

Q. And the Canadian Pacific’ Steamship Company is a member of the 

festbound Conference?—A. It is. 

-Q. More than one?—A. We belong to the North Atlantic Westbound Con- 

ference and also ate an Antwerp Conference. I presume you are speaking of 
ee Woh 

 Q. Freights at ‘the moment, yes— 

Solr EvGENE Fiser: The witness has referred to an Antwerp Conference. 

Hoc that any reference to the Baien Conference? He mentioned the British 

Conference yesterday. 

ay By the Chairman: 


pe “Q). Does this Antwerp Conference have any relation to the British Con- 
ference?—A. It has no connection with the British Conference except that some 
members of the British lines" are members of the Antwerp Conference. 


By Mr. Symington, KG: 


: [Mr. W.-T. - Marlow.] 


agreement between His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set 


- The Cuatrman: Gentlemen, we have a quorum and will come to order. I’ 


ena is, es of the U.K. North Atlantic Westbound Bolton : 


20a. | _ SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


Q. So that the information a respect to thé Watee net or arr for 
by these various Conferences are, of necessity, in the possession of each of ‘the. , 
Conferences?—A. There are so few members in the Antwerp Conference. who — 


are members also of the North Atlantic Westbound Conference that it is not — { 


at all to be taken for granted that either Conference knows the actions of the 


other. 
| Q. In any event, taking the Antwerp as an example, the Canadian Pacific 


Steamships, as members of ‘the London Westbound Conference, know what the 
Canadian Pacific Steamship Company, as members of the Antw erp Conference, | 
are doing?—A. You referred to the London Conference— ‘y 

Q. The U.K. Westbound?—A. That. is so. 

Q. The Chairman has instructed that prints be made of the schedule 
attached to the Alexander Report showing the various pa in pi ea these. 
memberships interlock. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Sennen may | suggest that we produce these as” 
‘ exhibits, and so refer to them? ane 

Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: I think that is better. I want to get them in as 
exhibits. 

The CHatrman: Shall we call the Passenger Agreement in the North At- 
lantic Trade exhibit 45? ' 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes. 
Exuisit 45: Passenger Agee in North Atlantic trade. 


The CHaAatRMAN: And shall we call the Freight Agreement in the North 
Atlantic European trade Exhibit 46? ~ ‘ 


. SYMINGTON, K.C.: Yes. 
Exuipir 46: Freight Agreement in North Atlantic mre trades 
The CHAIRMAN: You are now dealing with the Freight Agreement, ‘Mr. 3 
Symington? 
Mr. Syminetron, K.C.: Yes, Exhibit 46 at the moment. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. From that Exhibit 46, Mr. Marlow, it would appear, would it. not, that 
members of the North Atlantic Eastbound Conference—— 
Pie 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: If you will allow me to interrupt for a moment, 
Mr. Symington, I want to point out, when you are puna this in, that this is 
part of the 1914 record. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The Alexander report will show that: 


/Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: And it may or may not be accurate to-day. I 


have never checked it up, but I notice some of the lines do not tally. It is | 
only lest it be taken as accurate as of to-day. It will illustrate the inter-Con- _ 


ferences, but there are undoubtedly many changes. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I fully agree with my learned frend. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. This Exhibit 46, you understand, Mr. Marlow, was filed before the 
- Alexander Commission in the United’ States in 1913 and 1914. ne 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] . 
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aay Mr. Con K. ce 


AG. But it indicates, apart from what Conferences may have changed their 

names, —or does it not indicate—that members of the North Atlantic U.K. 
k Conference are members of the North Atlantic Westbound Conference and also 
members of Continental Westbound Conferences; I do not mean all—but 
some?—A. That is so, inrespect to some. 
ee @. And would that be true to- day?—A. Well, in the sense that this chart 
R illustrates, I do not think itis true to-day? 

PG): What do you mean by “ In the sense that this chart illustrates ’?--A. FT 
mean that so many of these lines and affiliations are obsolete to-day. 
: Q. But eliminating those; the general arrangement, apart from the names 
of the lines, still holds true to- day, that some of the ‘members of the North 
pe. Atlantic Hastbound Conference ‘are members of all these Westbound Confer- 
-  ences?—A. I do not think that is even true—that they are members of “ all” 
—. these Westbound conferences. 
ae Q. That is, some are members of some, so that there is a representative 
a in the Eastbound North Atlantic. Conference of all the Westbound Confer- 
ences; not necessarily the same CES en of course?—A. I doubt very 
~ much ‘whether that is even true. 

— Q. You doubt whe es. 
~Q. What Westbound Conference ie at think is not represented in the 

| Bcihodnd Conference?—A. Well, I do not know of any Hamburg Westbound 
- Freight Conference to-day. ; 
bs (). You-mean that which existed?—A. I said to- day. 
Q: That conference “exists? —A. I do not know that it exists. 
2 Q. Iam only « asking you about those which do exist. I say, eliminating 
; ie changes in the names in the Conference A. I ean only profess to know 
what I know as an officer of the Canadian Pacific, and I know we are members 
of the United Kingdom Westbound Freight Conference, and also members of 
Pe the Antwerp Westbound Freight Conference, and members of the North Atlantic 
Eastbound United Kingdom Freight Conference. 
-Q. Well now, are all the members of the North Atlantic Eastbound Con- 
ference members of the North Atlantic Westbound Conference—U.K.?—A. No. 
/ Q. I notice a letter which I received from the Agricultural Conditions Com- 
mittee, 1923, being a copy from the Canadian Government Merchant Marine 
to. Mr. Morse, dated May 18, 1922, in which Mr. Cunningham was asking .Mr., 
Morse to forward copies of their tariffs to their European managers, and he 
says: “J understand that copies of all tariffs, circulars, minutes of meetings, 
-.and soforth, in connection with the North Atlantic U.K. Freight Conference 
are forwarded by you to the various members of the Westbound Conference 
in the United Kingdom.” That would be correct?—A. I do not understand 
so. 


~Q. You do not understand Erie No. 

Q. (Reading) “While we do not actually sit in at the Westbotind meet- 
ings, the Cunard Line, as you know, represents us in the United Kingdom, apply — 
the rules, and adhere to the rates in connection with shipments handled by their 
steamers ‘westbound just as strictly as though they were Cunard boats.” There- 
fore; is it correct. that these steamers trading into Canada westbound, owned 


by the yy have your tariffs in L ondon and agree upon tariffs westbound 


F [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


HON only know that I for the C 
veto our representatives, - 


By the Chiara hee . | 

~ Q. Do you think that opher ines follow a different Late than | 
lowed by your line?—A. I am sure I cannot say what the procedure. of the 
lines is, but in saying that, I do know that many of the members of the We 
bound Conference in Canada do not receive even the minutes ¢ or Sa of the 
Westbound Conference. 


” By Mr. Td KC: mae ean tons A 


considered the donee westbound. ° 
Q. Have considered the basis upon which they are ee a Nee 
: Q. You, as Foreign Freight Agent, have never considered that cuca ie 
I have enough to do ag it is on this side, without going into these details 
Q. But you are responsible for the earnings of VERE line?—A. Not west- 
bound. : 
@. That makes no difference to you?—A. Oh, yes, if makes a differen 
I will help them all I can. 
Q. Does it not make a difference to you in GoHNe ROR with the aes of 
rates eastbound?—-A. I have never considered there was any relationship 
between the rates eastbound and westbound. ue 
: Q. So the Committee may understand that in the fixing of the rates “tn 
is absolutely no relation between the rates eastbound and westbound? —A, ‘Thai 
is absolutely right. Baie 
«| Q. And in fixing the eastbound rates, what is earned: vehount: Be your 
boats does not enter into it at all?—A. It does not entet into it in respect to 
the fixing of the rates, but our general results westbound have a decided ae 
on what we do eastbound. , 
-Q. What we are interested in, of course, is the fie eastbound, ae if, 
is a fact, I think the Committee should know that in your fixation of rates e 
bound, your earnings westbound are not considered whatsoever?—A. I did 
os BAY. that. I said the rates westbound were not considered. et ee 
ae. -Q. Then the rates westbound A. You said “the artis! i last ae 
Q. Let us come to that. We have got it down that the rates westbound : 
are not considered in fixing the eastbound rates?—-A. That is right. oe as 


The CHAIRMAN: Does the witness say that the rates: westbound are “not 
considered at all in fixing the rates eastbound? 


“Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes. | Wo 
By Mr. Symington, Ter Whe ee hers eee 


 Q Let us reverse that. Are the rates eastbound ‘considered. in fi ing 
sen rates westbound?—-A. No, sir, | a So ee 
reese Mr. W. T. Marlow.) Cee ae Che RBS Ura Rae a 


3] ae it a most preposterous position. 


S ot ng 
Mr. er ieesos K. Ce Go ‘ahehd it is the information, which we are Nee 


ee Hon. Mr. Sevens: af, would suggest that we make that point abundantly 
clear because it will affect the conclusions at which E will arrive. This witness 
is Sucaty discriminating between the words “ Earnings” and “Fixing of rates”, 


| DMs. Symineron, K.C.: I am coming to the earnings in a moment, What 
I was getting at was the basis—whether there was any relationship i in the basis 
i f rates. You say you consider the earnings? 


The Cuarrman: Get him to repeat himself, Mr. Symington, because I would 
_ like to have it perfectly clear. The note of it I have made is that the Westbound 
ms tates are not considered in fixing rates Eastbound, and that the Eastbound rates 
are ene considered in fixing rates Westbound. 


_ Mr. ‘SyMINGTON, K. C.: He says that also. * 


+i. The CHAIRMAN: That is what he says, that the Westbound rates are-not 
"considered in fixing rates Kastbound, and | vice versa. Now we go to the earnings. 


~ By Mr. Symington, EO)" 
Me 9 I understood you to say that the earnings Westbound were considered 
in fixing the rates Hastbound?—A. That is right. 
~ Q. Do the New York Conference, then, in fixing the rates Eastbound con- 

a3 sider the earnings of your and other lines Westbound?—A, I think they do... 

# Q. How do they do it?-—A. They know that the traffic Westbound is very 
much smaller than the traffic Eastbound, and for that reason they have to make 
a balance to-take care of the voyage expense, or try to make a profit over it. 
- Q. If they do not know the rates but they do know what the quantity is, 
how can they fix, or how can they affect the fixing of the rates Eastbound, when 
they do not know the rates Westbound?—A. I would like you to repeat that, 
Mr. Symington. | ; 
mo Oe You say the Conference knows that there is a smaller quantity going 
"Westbound but they do not know the rates at which those commodities travel; 
how can that affect the fixing of the tates Eastbound?—A. When I say. they 
do not know the rates, I think that is so. 
- -Q. At any rate, they do not take them into cbnaiderstion tame ‘That is 
better; they do not take them into consideration in making the Eastbound , 
tates. 


Mr. Durr: ‘The Westbound rates are so much velvet. 


‘By Mr. Symington, KG: . : 


__Q. Is that the situation which Mr. Duff has just stated, that the Wasthdunil® 
| rates. are so much ~velvet?—A. On some of the lines I presume they are, more 
than on other lines. 


- 


& 


By the C hairman: < © 


X 


come o bi in aaa at times. , | 
: : [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


oe Sues eremis ae : 


Q. More velvet?—A. sNo. Many of the cargo lines and our cargo ships 
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peo ; . SPECIAL co: 


By Mr. Speen FG . Doone 

Q. Well, what I was getting at, if we can ae 50, MM rae is, what con- 
sideration is given by the New York Conference in. fixing Eastbound rates to — 
the Westbound quantity and rates?—A. I. do not ae any consideration, beyond 
the general results Westbound. : 

Q. Well, how do they get the general results; ann you ie them?—A. They , 

know them; ‘they have’the manifests, 
, Q. So that they get your manifests?—A. No; the traffic is fairly divided ’ 
between the lines. What I mean is that it is natural to suppose that one passen- 
ger line gets a fair share with another passenger line, and that one cargo line 
gets a fair share with another cargo line of whatever is in the market. 

Q. What do they do, then, with that knowledge?—-A. I do not understand 
the question, Mr. Symington. / 

Q. What use is that knowledge to them; what use do they make of it?—A, i 
Tt is in use in their minds when making rates, 

Q. Is it simply this, “We know the Westbound cargo is light, we do not 
know the rates, and therefore we must make the Eastbound rates hign.” Is 
that about it?—A. No, that is not the idea. 

Q. So the fact that the Westbound rates are down is not a factor in mak- - 
ing the Eastbound rate high?—A. The Westbound rate is not a factor. 


MS oe 
Se EN 


Sir Henry Drayton: I*am afraid we are getting at cross purposes, Mr. 
Symington, and are getting crooked answers. I appreciate this that so far as. 
the*rates are concerned, the fixing of the Eastern rate is not related to the 
fixing of the Westbound rate. The witness says that the Westbound move- 
ment may have an influence on the Eastbound movement. I can appreciate 
that, but I think Mr. Marlow has not Boe quite far enough. Vice 


By Sir Henry Drayton: ig 


Q. In connection with that situation, Mr’ Marlow, you-would be I think’ 
certainly influenced by this consideration, that is, whether or not the line is 
making a return on the business on the route, that you ought to be interested 
in the Westbound movement to the extent that that Westbound movement is 
contributing to the general expense, and that the movement that Westbound ~ 
movement plus the present Eastbound movement achieves a result which car- 
ries and gives a fair and reasonable profit, there is from that moment a reflec- 
tion of that consideration in the making of the Eastbound rate. Do you 
follow me, Mr. Marlow?—A. I think-that is well expressed,\Sir Henry. Oe 

_ Q. Well, is that correct?—-A. That is correct; I subscribe to that. % 


Mr. Syminaton, K.C.: It-has nothing to do, we take it, Be an individual 
rate, but generally they view the situation. 


Sir Henry Drayton: It would be absolutely anes if A general result 
was not considered. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I think so, Sir Henry. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Take the general result, Mr. Marlow, would it be reflected in the West 
bound rate or the Eastbound rate?—A. I think in both. 
Q. In giving that reflection, do you know whether by comparison 


Sir Hunry Drayron: Stoppifg there a moment, Mr. Symington, I would: 
say that owing to the fact that the Eastbound tariff is on a higher basis, relief 
ought to be given to the Eastern movement. 


~ Mr. Symineton: That is exactly the question I was going to ask at this. 
moment, when you intercepted me in my question. | 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.]: by 
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By Mr. ‘Symington, K C.: 

Soe “Marlow, you say the. relief would be given to both, with the improved 
ig Aouauenst a: I believe so. 
M Q. Have you considered whether the one is on a higher basis than the 
other?—A. It is very hard to understand how you can say that the one is on 
-a higher basis than the other. Commodities moving Westbound are not by 
any means the commodities moving Hastbound. 


are similar. 


way, we do. 
Q. Do you know the cubic space return you endeavour to secure Hast- 
bound?—A. We do. 
~~. ~Q. What is it?—-A. You mean a definite figure? 
i @. Yes.—A. No, I don’t know that. 
@. Well, how can you hope to achieve it if you do not ior it?--A. We 
hope to achieve it, in the general result. 
@. Do you know the cubic space Westbound you aim at, the preg 
The space Westbound is never at a premium, never or seldom. Generally 
ships have so much vacant space that space is not a great factor. 
~Q. So that coming Westbound, may I interpret your evidence correctly 
that you have no fioure you hope to achieve, or set out to*achieve in the 
matter of space Westbound, per cubic foot?—A. As I said in the first place, 
I have nothing to do with the fixing of rates Westbound. 
@. So you do not know?—A. I do not. 
Q. Very good. Then you cannot, I take it, give the Committee any com- 
parison at all as between Eastbound and Westbound rates?—A. I am not in 
a ‘position to do so. 
Q. Can you say how the rates to the Continent, bonne with the rates 
“of the United Kingdom Conference?—-A. The rates to the Continent in some 
cases are lower and in some cases higher. 
Q. Have you made a summary of it at all?--A. No, I don’t think ft have. 
I am afraid I have not got that with me, Mr. Symington. 
Q. I beg your pardon?—A. I may have, if you will wait one moment. I 
am afraid I cannot put my hand on it at the moment. 
| @. Can you state generally whether they are higher or lower?—A. Gener- 
ally they are higher to the United Kingdom. 
--- (Q. They are generally higher to the U.K., while the Continent is farther 
away, is it not?—A. It is a longer voyage. 
*  ~Q. What are the reasons why the rates to the U.K. are higher than on the 
longer voyage to the Continent?—A. Well, f have found this comparison. Can 
- I quote it? 


ties on which the rates are higher to Hamburg than to the U.K.; automobiles 
274 cents to Hamburg, 25 cents per cubic foot to the U.K. Cereals in cases, 
to “Hamburg 45 centg per 100 pounds, to the U.K. 40 cents. Cheese, 75 cents 
to Hamburg, 70 cents to the U.K. Clothespins, 55 cents to Hamburg, 50 cents 
to the U.K. Eggs 374 cents per cubic foot to Hamburg, 35 cents to the U.K. 
Handles, straight, 45 cents per 100 pounds to Hamburg, 40 cents to the U.K. 
Leather, sole, $1.10 per 100 pounds to Hamburg, 85 cents per 100 pounds to the 
U.K. Lumber, heavy, from United States ports, 40 cents : Hamburg, 35 cents 
to the U.K. Lumber, light, 50 cents per 100 pounds to Hamburg, 45 cents per 
100 pounds to the U.K. 


oe By the Chairman: 
ee oy That is, from United States ey From all ports. 
ie: [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


} 


@. They are similar in cubic space, are Ue not?—A. In that renee they 


Q. Do you attempt- to achieve a cubic space return?—A. In a general — 


Ry 


Q. Yes. Give the Committee anything you has These are commodi- | 


i 6) il thought you. Pheuibeed Tithe ok I mentionec rh 
because we do not carry any lumber from Canada to Hamburg. — 
. Q. They do from the United States—A. Newsprint, 55 cents per 100 
pounds to Hamburg, 45 cents to the U.K. Wrapping paper, 45 cents to Ham- 

burg, 40 cents per 100 pounds to the U.K. In refrigerator space, apples” in- 

boxes, 60 cents’ per box to Hamburg, 50 cents per box to the U.K., Sugar, — 

refined, 274 cents per 100 pounds to Hamburg, 25 cents per 100 pounds to the — 
United Kingdom. Rubber.tires, 374 cents per cubic foot to Hamburg, 25 cents 

’ per cubic foot to the U.K. | , Povey © 
I would not say that these are all the commodities. They are some — 

examples I picked out in checking up the other day when the question was 

raised, I think in examining Mr. Cleminson. we soe 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ae 
Q. Did you-pick out any where the rates were lower in, the Conference us 
than to the United Kingdom?—A. I can admit that there are many lower. * — 
Q. Practically all except what you have given the other way?—A. Gener- 
ally speaking the rates rule lower to the Continent than to the U.K. re 
Q. Why? Just there, when you have grven-us these Hamburg comparisons, 
are the rates to Hamburg and Antwerp the same?—A. No, ey are about — a 
» 24 cents lower to Antwerp. eee 
| @. So that that COMpATISOD you have given us, if we were tae 1610 oe . 
Antwerp, it would be 24 cents off the Hamburg rate?—A. Generally speaking. oo 
Q. I was assuming “that the continental tariffs had been filed: I do not 
know that they have been. We might want to make an examination of them. ae 
Have you those?—A. I think we have, and we can file them. ne - 
Q. Will you kindly file them as soon as you can?—A. I will. ‘ see 
Q. Why ‘should the continental rates be lower than to the U.K.?—A. The 
difference in rates to the U.K. as against continental ports involves several — 
factors. The continental Conference was only formed in 1921. 
Q. That is, the continental Conference Eastbound?—A. Eastbound, ae 
has never reached a full and complete understanding. It was difficult to a 
the lines together, on account of the many interests and nationalities concerned, __ 
namely, German, Dutch, French, American, British and Canadian. There was 
a period after the Conference was formed ‘and shortly afterwards eS it was , 
impossible to arrive at a common viewpoint. - 


wae 


By the Chawman: 


Q. May I interject a question; a common ewpoine between the UK 
Conference?—A. Between the various interests in the Continental Eastbound - 

U.K. Conference, and a large number of commodities were without fixed rates — 
through internal dissensions in the Conference, namely, jealousies between the | a 
German and the Dutch lines, and the times such as we had I think in 1922." 443 

when there was a general demoralization in the rate situation, when I would — ae 
estimate that probably two-thirds of the rates were thrown open. The low ce 

basis of rates to the Continent Eastbound has already caused some of the lines | 

to withdraw from that trade. From Canadian ports the Rogers & Webb Line > 

and the Head Line have withdrawn, and I read in the newspapers, I think it 

“was yesterday, that the Inter- Continental Transports or that part of their 
services owned by the Canadian Steamship Lines have decided to withdraw. 
oe ae is undoubtedly due to the heavy losses sustained in operating in that 
Bhs rade. | ey ae 
| | By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 3 te a : 
| QT take it then, summarising that, that the rates oe the continent are 


77 not ‘fa oe oe to the United Kingdom, because the Conference, its if, 


: a 


it i ‘t e. ee ee was Laie welded, that the rates Rania be 
i account of the jealousy still existing between the German and 


a) You filed Exhibit 6, for the North Atlantic Continental Freight Confer: 
: a ‘agreement, or rules and regulations?-—A. Yes. 
~  Q. And the Canadian Pacific steamships are a member?—A. We are. 


by and fulfilling every obligation laid down in the rules, the Conterence is 
still in existence?—A. It is still in existence. 
 Q. Then it goes on and provides for a differential of ten per cent between 
the Dutch-Belgian ports, and Hamburg-Bremen ports?—A. Yes, that is true, 
but that is not. always observed. 

-Q. And Hamburg and Bremen were to be ten per cent under Antwerp 
“and Rotterdam’?—A. Say that again. 

Q. Hamburg and Bremen, ten per cent under Antwerp and Rotterdam ?— 
us Just. exactly the other way about. 


- shall in principle be ten per cent over the rates'to the Belgian and Dutch 
ports.” That seems to be right. And then in rule 3, which provides for dealing 
with rate disturbances by non-Conference lines” “Nothing in the above shall 
affect the right of the Dutch-Belgian group to maintain their rates at ten 
per cent under the Hamburg Bremen rates, or the right of the German group 
’ to fix ‘their rates’—Yes, you are right—‘‘at ten per cent above the Rotterdam- 
_ Antwerp basis, it being understood that the ten per cent difference shall be 
a automatically applied unless by unanimous consent among themselves the 
_ groups shall decide to maintain a higher rate basis to their respective ports. ” 
Now this Conference agreement also provides for an initiative list in the 
- Gulf and South Atlantic ports ?-A. The same arrangement as applies in the 

United Kingdom. As regards the Guli and South Atlantic. 

An @. As applies with the neutra! lst and so or. Unanimous consent to any 
change being required. Then it provides,—A. Except in respect to the initia- 


_ rates, when you referred to the tripartite agreement, the North Atlantic initia- 
/ ted rates on certain commodities and those, after the date of effectiveness 
was decided upon, became the rates. | 
~- Q. Unless a protest was ent 
oy North Atlantic initiative. 

Vas GQ) Now f- notice in this agreement also—to which I understand you are 
om a party? 


@ 


: The Ces Forgive me, Mr. ae I did not get that. Would 
4 you ask what question again, and get’ the witness to give it over again. : 


; BE Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


he thse are the rates. 


Q. And in that Conference agreement, which provides for everybody abiding | 


Q. Well, let us read it. Tariff regulation Z. ' “The rates to German ports . 


tives. As I explained yesterday, in my examination on the United Kingdom 


A. Not if it. was the 


‘6 Q. That in this Conference, with open rates, as I understand the witness 
to say, upon whichethe North Atlantic have what is called the initiative, those 
- become rates despite the protest of the other two Conferences?—A. I don't 
know anything about “despite the protests”, because the arrangement having — 
been made that the North Atlantic may initiate rates on certain commodities, 


: ¥; 
fie tne F, 
iy 


~ from any other agreements that exist, it is provided that the Gulf and South © 


ference as a whole. i 


differential over the heavy grain rate. The Canadian Liners have not but can _ 


: ae “ments are not like the laws of the Medes and Pesians, Mr. Chea pete 
-._« ean be changed. | 


By Hon. Mr. Stavens: Lot Tar dg Te ais eh ae 
oe ay ‘Name them again, Mr. Vtg Thea they leeds clear—A. 
Stevens, the General is confusing I think, another question wit | Mrvsy. c 06 : 
question, and it is very difheult for me to answer the General. : 


Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: I am speaking of the North Aaa ae initiate ate 
respect to that. The other is the Canadian initiative within the North Atlantic: 
Conference. 


The CuarrMaAN: I had not quite seized it. What initiative, Mr. Sc nione 
are you asking about now? ; 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Under the Continental Conference Agreement, apart es 


Atlantic Conference have initiative on certain rates. There is what is called — 
a neutral list and I understand Mr. Marlow to say, although it is not in here ~ 
that I can find, that the North Atlantic have an initiative list with respect tone 
traffic to the Continent, ‘ 


By Myr. Symington, K.C.: : = 

-Q. Now it is also provided in here—and I ask you to note this, because 
you are a party to this—the Benson list, that is flour and so on.—A., Those were 
the commodities allied to flour, which were mentioned by Admiral Benson when ~ 
five cent differential over grain on flour was made by the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

Q. “The following articles included in the Benson list, take five cents per 
hundred pounds over the heavy grain rate, except flour of ‘Canadian origin, on ca 
which the rate is fixed in Canadian currency by Canadian Liner Committees — ) aa 


from time to time at not lower than the prevailing rates from United States 
ports.”—A. The reason for, that was that we did not subscribe to the principle 
of five cents over the grain rate as being a reasonably fair rate. 


@. That is the Canadian liners did not?—A. The Canadian. Liner Com- — : 
mittee. Or the Canadian Lines did not. % ae 
Q. The Canadian lines did not?—A. Neither did the North Atlantic Con ae 


Q. They are not excluded are they? The ae I am getting ab is that on Bae) 
this Continental Conference the North Atlantic Lines, except the Canadian — 
Liners, had bound themselves under this agreement to carry flour at a five cent — 


fix the rate at anything they like provided it is not lower than the rate from a red 
the United States ports. That is the situation, is it not?—A. That was the. ia 
situation then. | : aes 


td 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: | Ze ot ee 
Q: Is it now?—A. No, it is not. oo * dates ae 


By Mr. Symington, KC: | a 

Q. Has this agreement, Exhibit 6, been changed?—A. The agreement has 0m 
not been changed, but the practice in respect to the rates flour versus grain wee ee 
entirely changed. hae, 
Q. So that what you say is that although it still is in the agreement, in oe 


fact they do not carry it out?—A. That is it. : 


By the Chairman: | a 
~Q. Although it is the fig it is Het the prieioe ya Yes. These agree- 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.) 
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Pi ak By Mr. Spminecan LK eu 

-Q. By unanimous Ria aay At any time. - 

Mr. Suaw: That would be like the law of the Medes and Persians. 
“Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: Exactly. I think it is very much like it. 
The Witness: Any one line can change them by giving notice. 


; Mr. SHAw: May IL ask you, Mr. Symington, with regard to this agree- 
ment, that in any place ‘where it conflicts with the Conference agreement, the 
North Atlantic and South Atlantic—I mean, are they all consistent with one 
another? 


oe, Mr. Symineron, K-C.: I find’no eonflict: The evidence, as I understood it, 

or the statement my friend made—Mr. Montgomery will correct me if I am 
wrong—-was that they could not find any North Atlantic Conference agreement 
but this generally was the effect of the U.K. as well as the Continental Con- 
ference, that is contained in Exhibit 6. 


om ‘Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: No, that is not correct. What I said was that 
there had never been a North Atlantic U.K. Freight agreement, that anyone 
‘knows of at least. That when they were required to file all agreements at 
~ Washington, not being able to find that there ever was such an agreement, they 
filed-a statement to the effect that the several lines mentioned were in agree- 
ment; a copy of the actual statement was filed as an Exhibit. It was a declara- 
tion. But I made no statement that they corresponded with that or had any- 
thing to do with it, nor do I say the contrary. It was simply because there is 
not anything to compare it with, there is no written agreement, but there was 
as stated in that declaration an agreement as to rates by the lines whose names 
: were given. 


SS PS eee ae eee Oe 
q 7 a : 
\ oe 


i. Sands i an, 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Perhaps Mr. Marlow can tell us. Does this Exhibit 6, generally speak- 
ing, set forth the principle of the operation of the North Atlantic U.K. Con- 
ference as well as the Continental Conference?—A. No it does not. 

4 @. Wherein does it differ?—-A. Oh in many respects. There is no division 

__. of territory. For instance, where there are two groups of rates. And there are 

many exact rules in that agreement, which it has never been found necessary 

to embody in any written agreement in the United Kingdom’ Conference. 

@. According to the statement there has been none embodied in a written 
agreement.—A. There has not been. 

Q. But in the matter of procedure?—A. I don’t think procedure is .covered 
by that agreement at all. ‘ 

Q. Well, let us go on and see that. Rule Number 3. “Rate disturbance 
by non- -Conference Lines.. In the emergency of a disturbance of rates by non- 

. Conference lines, which, in the opinion of the Conference, requires particular 

attention from the lines in whose trade the disturbance occurs, the Conference 
i for rate making purposes shall be divided into two groups, one comprising the 

line to Hamburg and Bremen, the other the lines to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
and Antwerp. These groups shall appoint separate-Rate Committees for their 
respective trades who shall submit their recommendations on rate variation to 
the Conference, it being understood that each group shall have power to fix 
such rates as may be necessary in their respective trade.”—A. There is no such 
grouping in the United Kingdom Conference. 
Q. “In voting on such emergency rates each owning interest shall have one 
vote.”—A. That is true. 
Q. That is what the rule says with respect to meeting rate disturbance 
by non- “Conference lines.—A. sions is right, in that respect. 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


ea 8 Hon. Oe Souanen Be TOS ae Ne OO 
Q. There is a contradiction ° in wont answers, ale “Marloy 
first answer he said there was no similarity whatever with this. rate dist 
grouping, and then in the next answer he says it is true Bd have one vote. 
do not understand the two answers at all. | i oe 


Mr. SYMINGTON, K.C.: I do not see any contaaienod ; 


The Wirness: Well, I said that in the North Atlantic United iKiapaber™ 
Conference we have no grouping of lines such as is mentioned in that rule. : 


By Mr. Symington, KC . 

Q. Quite so. But what I am getting at is: in this agreement, true, there 
are two lines or two groups who meet tlfe competition in their respective group — 
and report it and it is voted upon as an emergency rate, in the North Atlantic _ 
United Kingdom there is one group, but they do exactly the same thing?—A. le 
That is right. ie 

Q. Then in Exhibit 6, Rule 8- F. ‘‘ Method of meeting ‘outside’ local com- fis 
_ petition on neutral commodities.” Taken from the Atlantic meeting to which 
‘you have referred. “Whereas the present method of authorizing emergency 
rates to meet destructive competition is not satisfactory and in practice results — 
in the useless sacrifice of revenue; and whereas in order to maintain confidence — 
and observe uniformity of action it is necessary to allow each Conference 
greater discretion in the matter of meeting such destructive competition; : 

“Be it resolved that by unanimous vote of all members of any district 
Conference, such reductions in rates on neutral commodities as per list attached 
may be made as in the judgment of the Conferences are necessary to meet such 
competition, without securing the concurrence of the other district Conference. 

“And be it further resolved that when any Conference authorizes such ~ 
reduction, the Secretary shall at once telegraph other interested Conferences of ~ 
its action, with fullest information as to what competition necessitated the 
reduction, including the name of the steamer, flag, position, and name of agent. 

“And be it further resolved that no Conference shall take advantage of the 
authority hereby granted unless an emergency makes it inadvisable to under- 
take to reduce the rates through the regular procedure of submitting proposals \» — 
to the other District Conferences for concurrence” and so on. That is the 
method adopted of meeting outside competition, whereby the various Confer- — 
ences are notified of the emergency rate necessary, with the name of the steamer, __ 
flag, position and so on of the line, that made the emergency rate necessary. __ 
Mr. Montcommry, K.C.: You are puso of the Continental nereeries eae 
now? M 

Mr. Symineron,. K. C.: Yes, the Chnuneital agreement. 


The Wirness: That rule has been considerably modified since by practice. — 
We do not notify the. other districts now, so far as I know. 1. 


~ By Mr. Symington, FC: | oe 

Q. You say in practice you do not now, so fat as you hoe notify the» 
other districts. .Do you know whether Mr. Morse does?—A, I do not think he : 
has to now. ts 
@. You do not think he has to. If it has been anced: you have not 
anything. in writing showing the change?—A. No, I have nothing in writing 
‘showing the change. 


3 ‘Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Now then again, further along. in the same To80- 
_ lution it says:— NSP 
“That the authority granted by these fenblunare shall not be dele 
gated to any Committee, sub-committee, or sub- conterenre, and ¢ can onl 
-[Mr. W. T. Marlow.) 


pit. 


& a } vs 


seal 


ae between the North Atlantic, the South Atlantic and Gulf Ports? 


De “ - 06% 


erence representing | Vines engaged in the trade where the competition 
teally exists; and — 

a Resolved; that any raids made under the authority hereby oranted, 

will be for. a period not exceeding ten days, and limited to the known 
position of the competitive steamer only, and at the expiration of the 
ten-day period, the rates will be automatically restored. Should com- - 
petition be disposed of before the expiration of ten days, other Confer- 
ences will be so informed: immediately, and tariff rates will become 
effective.” i 


"3 Mr. Symington, K. G3 


a ~. Q. That was the rule adopted?—-A. That was the rule adopted, but the fact 
part of it is now obsolete—notifying other districts. 


Q. nee on it was changed to five days; instead of ten?—A. I think it was, 
yes. 

Q. ind that is the method, Aiba to whatever changes Ba, that has 
been adopted by the Conference under this agreement, for the purpose of meeting 
the competition of any non-Conference line? 


Mr. Montcomery, K-C.: You are only speaking of tae Continental Agree- 


ments? 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes. 
The Witness: That is so. 
a BY Mr. Symington, K.C.: ; 
Q. Is there any essential difference in meeting the competition in the North 


4 Atlantic U.K.?—A. Not in respect to these emergency rates. 


Q. And this same Agreement, Exhibit No. 6, provides for a | diferentes 
A. Yes, 


oe what was agreed to’at the Atlanta Conference. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: i 
Q. That is the Conference to which you were summoned by the Shipping 


ns PBbatd?—-A. The Atlanta Joint aN a North Atlantic, the South - 
Atlantic and the Gulf. 


‘ By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. And Exhibit 16F, Mr. Marlow, being the minutes of the Continental 
Conference, 1921 to 1924, of which the last meeting filed was December 18, 
1924, will reflect whatever changes have been made from time to time in this 
agreement?—A. That 1s so. 

The CuHairMan: I will ask the reporter to read that last question and 
answer again. — 

(Whereupon, by direction of the Chairman, the last preceding question and 
answer were read.) 

The CuarkMan: “In this agreement”. That is Exhibit No. 6? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes, Exhibit No. 6. 

Sir Eucene FIser: Will you ask the witness if the Atlanta Conference 
embodies—— . . 

Mr. FuIntTorT: He is referring to the meeting at Atlanta, Georgia. 

‘Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I can clear that up. 
pe ie ‘ {Mr, W. T. Marlow.]° 
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By Mr. Saiuinoteee re Cee “ay : a 
Q. At the Atlanta meeting there were nnn of the Gulf, the e South ro 
Atlantic and the North Atlantic Conferences?—A. That is correct. erie’ 
Q. Which are all the Conferences Eastbound on the Atlantic—_ 
The CHarrMAN: On the Atlantic side of North America. fake 
The Wirnsss: No, I do not think it numbers any Scandinavian or Baltic 


. Conferences, but it did i in “what: i is known as the United Kingdom and the Con- 3 


tinental Prades. 


By the Chairman: 4 
Q. And are those the trades in which Canada is particularly interested?— 
A. Those are the trades in which Canada is particularly interested. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Now, can you tell us how the rates from the Continent:to Canada com- 
pare with the rates from the United Kingdom to Canada?—A. engl speak- 
ing, the rates from the Continent are much lower. 

Q. Than the rates from the United Kingdom?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why is that?—A. Because of the dissension amongst the lines, which 
I have already explained, and in my own opinion—and I think Mr. Cleminson 
indicated it in his evidence—an attempt on the part of the German lines ‘to try 
to oust other than their own tonnage. 

Q. That is, there is a Continental Westbound Conference as well—a Con- 
tinental Atlantic Westbound Conference?—A. No, not in the sense of which 
you speak, I think.; We have no agreed rates with anyone from a for‘ 
instance, because of the dissension amongst the ‘lines. 

Q. You are a member of the Conference, you told us—A. From Antwerp, 
which covers only Belgian traffic. 

Q. You are not a member of any other Conference westbound?—A> No, 
we are not a member of any other Continental Conference westbound. 

Q. Continental, yes; A. Yes ioe 

Q. Do you know if any other member of the North Atlantic Eastbound 
Conference is a panes of any Continental Westbound, excepting the nee 
Conference?—A. Oh, y 

@. There are aber: Conferences besides the Antwerp?—A. In the gre 
tinental Eastbound Conference, for example, the United American Line—which 
1s practically the Hamburg-American Line—are member of the Eastbound’ 
Continental Freight Conference. 

@. Then there is a Hamburg Westbound Re ene « Well, I do’ not 
know about that. There is so much quarreling between the lines that I-am— 
not certain in my own mind whether there is such a Conference to-day at. ‘all. 
If there is, I believe it would be purely German. ~ 

Q. Then we can take the correct answer for the Committee to be thet in 
your opinion, rates from the Continent to Canada, and this side of the Atlantic, 
are lower than rates from the United Kingdom because other Conferences. do 
not exist over there, or they are much less loosely knit?—A. No, I would 
rather say because it is a deliberate attempt on the part of the German mind 
to try to oust British tonnage. ‘That js my opinion. 

Mr. Durr: That is a very good answer. 


ty 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | 
Q. Would that apply to all Continental ports or just to Germany?—A. The 
Committee must understand the situation. A great part of the traffic originat- 
ing on the Continent of Europe emanates from German and Austrian sources, 


and the outlets are Hamburg, Bremen, Rotterdam and Antwerp, and there is 
[Mr.~W. T. Marlow.] : 


OCBAN RATES. Cs hee 


y mind put thee the German lines would like to get a control 
oa eal will go further and say that probably as they did before the 
diy war, ath state. subsidy 1 in some form or other, they might bring about a general 
-demoralization. in the rates westbound in the hope that when they survived 
Bs ~ with their tonnage, their rates would go back to perhaps an exorbitant figure. 
ate Q. We have heard about “ demoralization of rates’, and I was going to ask 
: you if we could get an instance of demoralization of rates from the rates which 
now exist from the Continent to Canada?—A. I do not know, Mr. Symington, 
where you would find a list of rates now existing from the Continent to 
Canada, because they are changed from time to time and from day to day. 
Tf the German lines see a big parcel of traffic, they will make any rate they 
. please on it. 
.  Q. You were going to file with us your traffic from Antwerp—aA. From 
Antwerp, which covers only traffic of Belgian origin. 

Y. Can you not take traffic of any other origin than Belgium at Antwerp? ?—- 

A. Yes, but we could not get this rate on it. 
 Q. The traffic will go through German ports because of the rates?——A. Yes. 

Q. So your traffic is confined to traffic—A. Which is practically all of 
Belgian origin. There are other incidental reasons at the present time, such 
as, for instance, the occupation of territory by the Allies which prevents the 
free movement through Antwerp to and from the interior of Germany. 

-Q. The reason I am asking you about this demoralization is because I see 
in the reply that while it is admitted that these rates are lower, they are 
referred to as rates which arise by reason of a rate war?—A. I suppose it could 
be described as a ‘‘rate war ”—I mean the present state of affairs. 

Q. What immediately struck me was this—and as that is what is threat- 
ened in our own trade—perhaps we can get some idea of what the rate war 
was over those rates?—A. A rate war, as we understand it, is when every 
line in the trade scrambles for its share, and in the effort reduces rate tO,) ih: 

| many cases— | 
at The CHAIRMAN: An uneconomic basis? 


The Witness: Yes, an uneconomic basis. 


By Mr.,Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Is that the situation in the Continental traffic in North America 
to-day ?—A. It is pretty well the situation in the north— 
-_ Q. So we get a reasonable reflection—A. You did not get my reply. That 
is pretty well the situation in the Westbound Continental trade to-day. 
! Q. So we get a reasonable reflection of what is meant by “rate war” and 
“rate demoralization”” from conditions in that trade to-day?—A. That is so. 
Q. Do you know whether, as a matter of fact, goods can be shipped to-day 
from Britain via Antwerp to ‘America, than they can direct ?—A. That is pos- 
sibly so on some commodities. : 
| Q. And, vice versa, goods can be shipped to Great Britain via the Contin- 
ent cheaper than they can be shipped direct—that is, some commodities ?—A. 
That is possibly so. 
The CHAIRMAN: May I interject a question here, which occurs to me? 


Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: Certainly. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Marlow, you state that as far as traffic coming from fhe Con- 
-tinental ports to Canada is. concerned, the ships are operating under conditions 
which are practically those of a rate war, while from the U.K. ports west to 

Canada, they are operating under rate conditions stabilized by the Conference. 
e pers [Mr. W. T. Marlow] 
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epee your ithe Bae ey in a le eve or Lan years, 


5 


‘on another occasion from London, so we cannot identify it by ships. 


any ship: 
Continental trade, and if so, how many?—A. I cannot say how ma 
have cancelled sailings from time to time. — of | 
Q. That is not my question. Have you withdrawh ie Ae the Con i 
tinental routes due to this rate war, and if so, how many ships have you ewith- | f 
drawn?—A. I do not think there is much difference between my answer and 
your question, sir. When I say “sailings” I mean at times the traffic has 
become so poor, with the low rate, that it was not profitable to sail, the ship, 
as we had scheduled her, and, therefore, it is equivalent to the withdrawal of . 
the ship. Ws 
Q. But are the ships withdrawn from the route altogether? That is one A 
I am trying to get at, Mr. Marlow?—A. Our ships are not peculiar to any 
route. We may sail one from Hamburg on one occasion, and the same ship 


Q. Let me put it this way: ‘Are you to-day operating a smaller number 
of your ships from Continental ports than you did, say, two years ago?—aA. Lia 
would say “ Yes,” offhand, without checking it up. . ee 

Q. How many ?—A. I do not know. eM 
— Q. Then the diminution in the number of ships could not have been very 
considerable or you would: have made a note of it, would you not?—A, That 
is not in my mind, Mr. Chairman. What we are trying to do is to adapt our — 
sailings as far as possible in a trade to that trade’s requirements. ca 

Q. You try to do that in all trades? You try to adapt the number Of hy 
sailings of your ships to the requirements of your ships in all trades, do you 
not?—-A, Only in a lesser measure in the United Kingdom trades for the reason 
that we enjoy a passenger traffic, and you have to have, a definite schedule of 
sailings, sir. ats 
.  Q. No doubt that is true, irrespective of whether there were Conference 
conditions or conditions where no Conference existed?—-A. That, is true. Peas 

By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | oan 

Q. Mr. Marlow, in connection with your withdrawing ships or sailings: cee 
other sailings have come into that market, particularly the. Germans?—A. ray 
Are you speaking broadly now of the North Atlantic trade?. Reet 

Q. Broadly of the Continental trade, where this rate war. is?—A. I Would Bi 


‘say that last year there was a very heavy falling-off in the westbound German 


trade, both to Canada and the United States. : Re 
Q. You mean in the sailings?—A. In the traffic moving. ~ ad 
Q. I am speaking of the sailings?—A. Naturally there would be fewer Pe 

sailings if there were less traffic to carry. raat: 
Q. Not always, apparently?—-A. Not always, no, but with cargo Seren nee: 

generally. eee 
Q. Can we take it that sailings from the Continent have fallen off con- 


Miderably?—-A. They have decidedly fallen off to Canada. I ane e to 


you three lines who have gone out of business. | 
Q. You mean withdrawn their boats from different lines?}—A. Withdrawn | 

their boats from the service. 
Q. And no others came in?—A. Not that I’know of. There are only two — 

lines, of which I know, operating from the St. Lawrence to the Continent, and — 


- those are the Canadian Government Merchant Marine and ours. : * 


Q. And you did not get full cargoes?—A. We did not get full cargoes. 

-Q. That, perhaps, has something to do with the withdrawals—is that so? soe ona 
—A. I do not think so, There are various causes. TA) 

_Q. I presume that lack of cargo would be a main one?—A. That 1s the: | 
main one, and unprofitableness of the cargo carried. | 

[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


; 0 | you — obot tell Ap Maries anything about this Passenger 
ement?—A. I am sorry I cannot tell you anything about it. 


ote Symineton, K. C.: Will there be anybody here to tell us about that? 


aan you that. 
Mr. CHarrMAN: Mr. Flintoft can tell us the name of the gentleman who 
knows best about the Passenger Agreement. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I was simply going to point out that they fix the 
states of various classes of ships, and particularly in respect to the third-class 
or steerage end of it. However, if Mr. Marlow does not know about that, we 
will have to let it go. | 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
fee Now, Mr. Marlow, asbestos is peculiarly a Canadian trade, is it not? 
CLEA Vids." | C 
wy QPL have a complaint written to me by a gentleman here saying that the 
‘rate on asbestos per ton from Antwerp to New York is $3, and from Montreal 
to Liverpool is $16. Is that correct?—-A. Antwerp to New York. 
Q. Yes, $3?—A. I have never heard of a movement of asbestos from 
Antwerp to New York. It must be a returned shipment. 
- Q. You think it would be a returned shipment?—A. The only asbestos 
mines I know of in the world are in South Africa and Canada. ~ 


By the Chairman: 
Q. And Russia?—A. Yes. 
wepcir Henry Drayton: Rhodesia is the real producer to-day, outside of 
pds, 
| By Mr. Smyington, K.C.: 


. Hay Will you look this up, because I am asked to inquire about it?—A, 
The reason. I said it must be a returned shipment, Mr. Symington, is. that we 
very often, to oblige a shipper, bring back some goods at a special rate if there 
was something wrong with the sale, or he was in hard luck and could not 
market the goods sent over, but it would be unfair to elt such special 
‘ate with a normal one. 

 Q. I quite agree with you. I am only asking for the information: because 
I was asked to ask for it. —A. I will look it up. : 


Mr. Rrnrret: Was it New York to Antwerp? 


- The CuatrMaAn: I was wondering if it might not be New York to Ant- 
werp. It might go down in bond and out from New York. : 


Sir Henry Drayton: It could not do that. 


uy 


: re talking about. We should know what this shipment was. 


y2 


Tagen By Sir He enry ee . 
 Q.d think, Mir) Marlow, there is one explanation you have not given and 
at is, that this might be a lot of Rhodesian asbestos shipped to the Continent 


and then to us ae There might be something in that, Sir Henry. 
{Mr. W, T, Marlow.] 


_Mr. Montcoomery, K. C.: I have not enquired. Mr. Fhntor can probably 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: It demonstrates the desirability of knowing what we a 


a ‘SPECIé AL, 
By Mr. ‘Ga KO uy ee 

Q. In any event, you have the tariff from Antwerp. ‘yourselves? -A 
have. Pia beep 
Q. Would you kindly ioe up and let me know, the rate on aches frome ane 
Montreal to Liverpool, from Antwerp to New York, and from New York to Big 
Antwerp’?—A. I will. 


Then will you look this up: perfumery, the rate to Montreal for 2 


London is 105 shillings for 40 cubic feet; from Havre 45 shillings for 40 cubic 
feet; from Hamburg ‘$1 per 100 pounds. Toilet preparations, 65 shillings for 
40 cubic feet from. London, 45 shillings from Havre, and 75 cents per 100 
pounds from Hamburg. 

Q. Mr. Marlow, your line does not—or’ does it—handle tea ?—A. Where 
from. 


The CHatrMaAn: Ceylon. 


By Mr. Smyington, K.C.: - 
_ ~ Q. From Colombo?—-A. We do not handle any site: from Golembay : 
as a matter of fact, on the Atlantic, that I am aware of, through from Colombo. 
| Q. It would be via the Pacific? —A. That would be the natural POU 

Q. Would you have a rate from Colombo?—A. On tea? ~ 

Q. Yes?—A. $12 a ton, I think, by all Pacific ports. 

@. You would not have the Atlantic ports, would you?—A. When you get 
into these questions such as the rates on tea from Colombo, there is tranship- 
ment of cargo every now and again from the Far East via London or Liver- 
pool, as the case may be; itis transhipped and carried transatlantic. I do not 
know of any recent shipments we have had, but it is possible some lines may > 
have had shipments of that kind, nor do I think there 1s any fixed rate on such © 
traffic. 

Q. The Ellerman Line runs a service there, do they not?—A. They run a 
service to Boston, and I think occasionally call their steamers at Halifax. 

Q. That is exatctly the point. Would that rate be fixed in a conference? 
—-A. Not in any conference of which we are a member. 


Q. You would not know anything about that?—A. I would not know any- ~ 


thing about that. Do you wish me to cancel this question with regard to the — 
rate on tea from Colombo? ae 
Q. I think so. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: Do they not refer, Mr. Symington, to tea brought to 
London or British ports, warehoused there, and distributed from there? 

_ Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: No, it is a straight shipment, Mr. Stevens, the 
complaint being that these boats come from the East, run on to Halifax, then 
proceed to New York, and they charge 10 cents more to Halifax than to Boston, 
and so on. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Under your ee where do they load? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: They load at Colombo, -by the Colombo Commer- 
cial Company, Limited, of Colombo.- 

Sir Henry Drayton: That would be an out-of-the-way way of doing 1b. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I beg your pardon? 

Sir Henry Drayton: It sounds like an out-of-the-way way of doing it. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: They come across, through the Mediterranean. 

Wirness: There is tea moving that way, and by the Ellerman Line too. . 

Sir Henry Drayton: I thought the tea went to England, where they have 
the facilities’for handling it. It is shipped out from ene and we have ee |! 


special tariff to cover it. 
[Mr.’ W. T: Marlow.] 


¢ 


- Hon. Mr. cee “That. was a full ee 


. -- Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Many shipments in twelve months from these ports. 
: The rate to Halifax is 50 shillings, and to other American ports 40 shillings. 


Sir Henry Drayton: I think the question should stand. 

_ Wrrness: Sir Henry, we do not carry the traffic in such a way; it must 
eibe by a, line plying to Halifax. 

; Sir Henry Drayton: It.is by a line a member of the Conference? 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It is the Ellerman Line, the owners of the Cana- 
? dian and American Steamship Line known as the Ellerman-Bucknall. 


ee, By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. Is that a member of the Atlantic Conferencei——A, No, sir; it is a direct 
service from Colombo. 
a Sir Henry Drayton: They would not know anything about it. Leave 
that out. I thought it was a Conference line. 
_~  Wirness: The Far Hast Conference; they may belong to that. 
\ : \ 
a By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
_ ~ Q. Your present bacon rate is 50 cents?—A. For ordinary stowage. 
~~ Q. Bacon and ham. Your present rate on cheese is 70 cents?—A. Yes, 
_ Q. Is there any relation between the two?—A. Not that we are aware of, 
except that they are both foodstuffs. 
. Q. They are handled the same way, are they not?—A. What do you mean 
by handled? 

a Q. I mean the work in connection with loading, the stowage of them, ad 
so on—about the same?—A. No; I would say that we take a great deal more 
— eare of cheese, on account of the style of package, than we “do with bacon. 
Bacon is better packed for handling. 

Q. Is there any other difference?—A. No other difference that I can think 
of, in a general way. 
», ©: You have charged a difference of 20 cents? 


The CHatrMan: . Per 100 pounds? 


es 


By Mr. Symington: 

Q. That is per 100 pounds?—A. That is right. 

Q. The cheese people are rather objecting to that, are nee not, Mr. Mar- 
low?—A. I have heard that: they have, recently, I don’t. know whether ‘it is 
since this Committee commenced to sit or not, but they have recently been 
protesting against the rate. 

2 Q. Claiming that there is only a jis Raation of an extra charge of 5 cents? 
eA They go farther than that; I believe they are asking for a 45 cent rate, 

_ lower rate than bacon. 

oe Ts. Cate ae reason, ae from the Bane of the eee ae it 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


Ae Gy 
By Mr. cons We nok eee 

i. Were the rates the same in 19212--A, Yes, they were the same 

Q. 75 cents?—A. 75 cents per 100 pounds for ordinary stowage. 

» Q. And a decrease from 75 cents to 50 cents in the case ‘of bacon, s ee 

- 1921?--A. That is right. . oe 
@. And from 75 cents to 70 cents in the éase of chneere on Right. ek 
Q. Why was the decrease greater on one than the other?—A. I cannot are" 

answer that offhand, Mr. Kennedy. aye spall 


By Sir Henry Drayton: | 

Q. Tell me one thing while we are at that. I remember some years ago | 
considering cheese rates. We were troubled a good deal by the containers, the 
boxes being broken, and the Railway Company showed a great deal of loss in- 
connection with breakages, and we had a standard box produced of different 
material, which it was claimed would largely eliminate the item of damage to ~ 
the carrier. What has happened to that box, Mr. Marlow?—A. They are still 
using the round cylindrical boxes, and we are still having trouble with break- — 
ages, except that some of the shippers will wire them now, and when wired 
there is very much better protection for the cheese. neken 

Q. But the box which was produced would get away from the question of 
telescoping and breakage on the sides, allowing all kinds of things to bu iy 
the cheese. Has the standard box been adopted ?-—A. The standard box is 
cylindrical box. 


Mr. Kennepy: That was a standard ruling by the Railway Commission. — : 
Sir Henry Drayton: We were trying to get a standard. 
Mr. Kennepy: But it was no better than the other one, 


By Mr. Black: pay : . 
Q. The cooperage on ‘cheese is in excess of the ordinary Naclave Cargo tig i 
—A. That is right, that is, fixing the boxes up after they break. 


Sir Henry Drayton: I know there was a lot of trouble about it, and 
I was wondering if they had got away from it; Mr. Kennedy seems to think or 
they have not. 


By Mr. Symington, A Oy 


Q. By the way, a large part of your bacon and ham shipments come from 
the United States?—A. That is true. 
@. Your cheese practically all comes from Canada?—A. We have carried 
recently quite a quantity of cheese from the United States. . 
Q. From what district?—A. Chicago and West there. — 
. is) 
By the Chairman: 


@. What sort of package do the New Zealanders use for their cheese ?— | 
A. A very much better package, we think, than the Canadian. Hee 

Q. What is the difference?—A. I cannot describe it to you, except from _ 
what I have heard. I think I have heard one of the officials of the Department — 
of Agriculture say so. | 


By Mr. Johnston: ; | 


_ Q. Is it much more expensive than the one we are Hee ‘Probably. ; 
it is. 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


: frigeration?—A. $1.50 per 100 pounds. 
3 from Vancouver to the United Kingdom?—A. 
1aV as ertained th ; is $1.50 per 100 pounds in refrigerator space. 

Th distance in one case being 8,800 miles and the other being 3,000? 
. That is right. | 
a Q.. A shipment from Vancouver; what toll do you Wage to pay through ihe 
Panama?—A. We do ao have to carry any, but I believe there are tolls, 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Why do you not carry any butter?—-A. Through the Panama? = > 
- - Q. Yes?—-A. We have no service there. The Furness have, and the Cana- 
dian Government Merchant Marine, but I don’t know whether the Furness 
and the Canadian Government Merchant Marine carry butter or not. | 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.+ 


Q. As a freight man, would you consider that it is. justifiable to charge 
$1. 50 on butter from Montreal to the U.K., when the charge from Vancouver 
,to the U.K., 5,000 miles farther, with Panama toll dues, is only $1.50; do you 
“consider that is justified ?—A. I do not think you can always measure rates 
in that way. 
: Q. Can you offer any reason why the Montreal rate should he that high; 
: craic the other rate is correct?—A. It is a fact that to-day the rate to Van- 
~“couver from Montreal is lower than it is to intermediate points over the 
; ‘railway. 
os I do not want to get into an argument, but can you tell us any reason 
why. that should be?—A. When the rate was made of $1.50 from Montreal, I 
Le: do not know what the rate was from Vancouver. 
3 -Q. Had you known it, would you have made it lower?--A. There might 
_ have been something in that. I understand they are having something to say 
with the butter people now, but they have not complained, that I know of, | 
_ against the rate except recently, since this Committee commenced to sit. 
 Q. I understand you intimated a willingness to treat with them as soon 
as this Committee is over?—A. That is right. 
. @Q. It is the same with regard to a lot of other people?—A. If you want 
the truth, we thought somebody was stirring them up. 
Pe Os Tn any event that would have been your answer to them, Mr. Marlow? 
ae That is our answer. 

-Q. That you are prepared perhaps to meet their wishes when Phd Com- 
Pies is over?—A. We are prepared to meet them at all times, Mr. Symington, © 
and we are glad to meet them. 

: Q. The ra ate on butter has not been decreased for some time ?—A. It has 
not, since 1919.). \.« | 

Q. Do you knowW what the rate on New Zealand butter is, from New Zea- 
land to the United Kingdom?—<A. Yes, I understand it is the same as from 
- Vancouver and from Montreal. 

Q. That is, the New Zealand farmer or dairyman can get into the U.K. 
market, all the way from New Zealand, all the way from there, the same as 
the Montreal man can? 


co 


By the C Maneben 


Q. What is your answer to that question?—A. It is only fair to say, with » 
egard to butter, that viewed from a transportation standpoint it is a very 


r arious commodity. NG have frequently had butter booked and the space 
a (Mr. W..T. Marlow.] 
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‘cancelled on us en we Sone me re other cargo | in ] : 

limited time between the cancellation and the sailing. There is this. 
said, that the refrigerator space in the steamships is divided up into cham 
You may have a 7,000 cubic feet chamber. Butter has to move in what is” 
known as 25 degree temperature storage, that is below the freezing point. Now 
when we start to book the butter, we may only have offered us what will occupy 
2,000 feet of space, and we have to set aside one’ of these chambers for the 
butter, in the hope that before the sailing, we will be able to fill up that 
chamber. You cannot always put other cargo with butter. You cannot put. 
fish with it; frozen fish, which we carry also. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: | 
Q. Could you put cheese?—A. Cheese does not require a freezing tempera- 


ture. EN teep 
Q. Nor bacon?—-A. Nor bacon. 


By Mr. Black: 


Q. Is butter carried from Vancouver?—A. I was going on to explain this. . 
By reason of these frequent cancellations, I do not believe the butter shippers 
themselves, until recently, considered the rate exorbitant, but if they do now, 
and wish to discuss it with us, we will be glad to give it consideration. 

Perhaps it would be interesting to know that according to our information, 
the ocean rate percentage of the value of the goods landed in Britain is 2. 9 
per cent. : 


By Mr. Kennedy: 
TO, What is it on bacon?——-A. On papon it is a little over 3 per cent. 


~~ 4 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


(). And on cheese? And then we will have the three of them.—A. I should 
have said on cheese it is a little over 3 per cent. And on bacon 2.8 per cent. 

Q. ‘What basis of value did you take for butter for the purpose of that. 
computation?—A. We took this basis of value, but we had in mind, Sir Henry, 
that there was this uncertainty of getting the butter to fill the chambers, and, - 
after booking the butter, of having the space cancelled on us. 

But to arrive at that figure of two decimal plus, you had to know the 
price of the butter. What price did you adopt? 

Mr. Frintorr: The landing price. 


The Wirness: I wish to correct the statement, that the percentage value 
of the bacon in ordinary stowage is 2.2: You mean the value of the goods 
landed, Sir Henry? 

Sir Henry Drayton: The value on which you make the calculation. 


The CHairMAan: You say you calculated a certain percentage as being the 
cost of carriage. How did you make your calculation. yo 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. What is the value on which it is calculated?—A. Cheese, 100 shillings 
per hundredweight, that is 112 pounds. ut 


Bacon, 104 shillings per hundredweight. _ Again 112 pounds. Butter, 160 
shillings per 112 pounds. 


By the Chairman: / 


@. Your bacon and cheese are ea icale the same.—A. Yes. 
[Mr. W. T. .Marlow.] 


a 
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+O. The ‘others you take. the ‘ordinary stowage?—A. Yes. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


‘ ~Q. The question of stowage has nothing to do with the value of the article. 
Wane None whatever. That is a definite figure. 


By the Chairman: 


QQ. Mr. Marlow, I want to get it: een on record whther steamship com- 
panies do as a matter of fact carry in refrigeration butter from New Zealand 
as cheaply as they do butter from Montreal?—-A. That is our information. But 
the movement of refrigerator cargo from New Zealand by reason of the trans- 
port through the tropics, is in fully insulated steamships. We have no such 
trade from Canada. 

i Q. You would not suggest therefore that it was cheaper to carry. from 
_ New Zealand in fully insulated steamships through the tropics, than it is to 
carry from Montreal to Liverpool through the comparatively cool climate of 
the Gulf and North Atlantic, would you?—A. It might be cheaper if you take 
the aggregate of the ship's carryings. 


By Sw Henry Drayton: 


| Q. Hold on, Mr. Marlow. That would not be so. I think I know the dis- 
tinction, but let us get it clear. So far as the actual movement is concerned, it is 
absolutely more expensive but so far as the relation of the utilization of 
refrigerator space, the unit of cost to the company may be greater by reason 
of that incident. What I mean by. that is this; it is perfectly clear that it is 
correct, as you say, if you have compartments of. 7,000 and loading of only 2,000 
you are certainly carrying at a much higher rate than if you were loaded 100 
per cent. Now is your suggestion that you have not got the same conditions in 
the New Zealand trade? I understood that is what you meant to the Chairman. 
—A. Yes. 

ee OQ. 'Do they get full loadings?—A. Yes, on these high-priced commodities, 
such as the butter, the cheese, and the meats. 

Q. From New Zealand?—A. From New Zealand. 


Mr. Symrneoton, K.C.: Are you sure of that now? 


~ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: My information is that they get full cargoes from 
New Zealand, as distinguished from the fact that they only get them in certain | 
seasons of the year on the North Atlantic. 


The Witness: They employ fully insulated boats, so there must be the 
demand for the space. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
-Q. I do not know that that follows, because you set aside a certain pro- 
portion—A. That is only a small proportion of our ship that we have insulated. 


‘Sir Henry Drayton: That is the same principle. 


By the Chairman: R 
: oo aoe it ee often, as a matter of fact, that your ered! space is 


[Mr. W: T.. Marlow.] 


The Witness: I can ‘only give you Hoe the’ Copadinn Pacific i 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. a 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


@. Did you give the comparison of the rate frou New Zealand to the! 


United Kingdom, with the Montreal rate, on cheese?—-A. The rate’ on cheese, 
I understand, from New Zealand,—and to be fair, it- all moves in refrigerated 
space, on account of it having to make a tropical voyage, is 180 shillings, I 
understand, per ton; as against. 70 cents per hundred pounds from Canada. 

The. CHatrMAN: I suggest, Sir Henry, that Mr. Marlow take a note of this 
and give us the exact figures when we have the pleasure of listening to him 
again. 

By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Do you stow butter and cheese in the same chamber?—A. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Do I understand you to say you can stow butter 
and cheese in the same compartment? 


The CHAIRMAN:. Yes, that is what Mr. Marlow said. 


The Witness: Well, no, I beg pardon. I did say that, yes,. but I would 


like to correct it. ‘Cheese is never shipped in frozen space. 


Sir Henry Drayton: That is what I understood him to say. I did not 


understand him to say the contrary. He said the same thing before. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I do not think anyone would care to eat butter yh 


that had been shipped with cheese. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Marlow was ee of Bidens from New 
Zealand. 


y, 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q@. Supposing you were a little short of butter cargo in your refrigeration — 
space, you could fill it with cheese, could you not?—A. I do not think it would 


be advisable to freeze the cheese. I think that might injure it; cause sweating 
afterwards. 


Sir Eueenn Fiser: But they do from New Zealand, 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. They do from New Zealand, do they not?—A. No. To understand the 


: thing correctly, with a fully insulated boat you will have part of the boat at the — 
freezing temperature, and part of it at 35 to 40, and the different parts of the | 


boat are set aside for the different commodities. 


Sir Henry Drayton: My recollection, Mr. Symington, is that railways are © 


not supposed to freeze cheese. A good deal of a row occurs if cheese shipped by 
rail is frozen in transit. 
By Mr. Rinfret: 

Q. What I would like to know is this: those special ships that sail from 
Néw Zealand cost more to build than our own ships?—A. I am not an expert 
on that, Mr. Rinfret, but I would naturally think the cost of insulation would 
be additional to what would be paid for an ordinary cargo ship. 


Q. Does it not strike you that that is a very important factor in fixing the 
freight rates?—A. Well there is so much variation in the construction of a ves- 


sel, and I do not know just what vessels they have employed in the New Zealand ~ 
trade, but let us suppose, for instance, that some of them are pre-war built 
_vessels with this insulation in; the whole vessel, with the insulation, might cost 
very much less than some of the cargo vessels we have employed in the Cana- ie 


dian trade to-day which were built since the war. 
LVEx es Wee 1, Marlow.] 


r tha price font I mean, ae New ( 
1a ‘price now?—A. No, not for the price 


Q. Y haa that butter had i be carried at 25 degrees. Te that 
ne to the Atlantic trade or the New Zealand trade?—-A. The Atlantic trade. 


- By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


pe ny. I would like to refer the Committee—and I will just ask Mr. Marlow 
one question in connection with the New Zealand rates—to the report of the 
_ Imperial Committee in their New Zealand inquiry of 1922, Volume 2, page 
678, in discussing it there, they said—and Mr. Marlow, can. you verify this— 
ye In the New Zealand trade it takes six months to make a round trip.” —A, I 
could not answer that. That is from New Zealand to London and return, ri 


eG. To. the United Kingdom and back. “ But the cargo is collected at many 
‘different and widely distant ports.” Do you know anything about the trade out 
there?—A. No, I don’t. I have never been out there. 

eds Et that were so it would make it more expensive for the steamship line. 
} —A, Each port of call adds to your expense. 

- Q. “There are a great multiplicity of parcels and marks, and the sorting 
of each on discharge involves loss of time and labour.” That does not exist in 
ur trade?—A. We have more or less of it in our trade. We may have a ship 
with 150 or more bills of lading, different parcels and different consignments, 
all of which have to be eventually sorted for delivery. 

_.Q. Would you say there was any comparison between the New Zealand 
ae and our trade in that respect?—A. I know nothing whatever about the 
oor Zealand trade in that respect. 

— Q. I am pointing this out to you as a justification advanced by the Ship- 
ping Committee for what. was alleged to be a high level of rates between New 
Zealand and the United Kingdom.—A. I can only answer you, Mr. Symington, 
by saying that I have enough respect for the Imperial Shipping Committee to 
say that if that was their finding it was correct. I have no personal knowledge 
of it. 

tie a). Now then have you any knowledge of rates on different routes other 
than to the United Kingdom? 


ae 
The Cuatrman: This Committee stands adjourned until 4.30 this afternoon. 
_ The Committee adjourned. | 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
ene The Committee resumed at 4.30 o'clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. R. 
ee ae presiding. 


The Crime: ee ict we have aquorum. The Committee will please - 


Lane to order. Mr. ‘Symington, I think you were continuing the examination — 
of Mr. Marlow? 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes, sir. 
The Che Mr. Marlow will you kindly resume your seat, sir? 
Wiram THOMAS Mar1ow, recalled: 


By Mr. Symington, KG 
2 ‘Mr. Marlow, at the a sea I was asking you if there was any 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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Q. They are never Meas dered in Adee. the. rates?—A 
sidered in fixing the rates to the United Kingdom. ah 
Q. Do you know, for instance, that the rate on aca implem 
less to South Africa than to the United Kingdom?—A. No, I do not know that 
- but I understand the Elder Dempster Line receive some subsidy gt the.) 
Canadian Government for a service to South Africa. ce 
Q. For a freight service to South Africa?—A. For a freight service to ih 
South Africa. hone 
Q. And the distance from Canada to South Africa is, roughly speaking, how 
much further than the distance to the United Kingdom? , 


Hon. Mr. McMurray: About 8,000 miles to South Africa. 
Mr. Durr: About twice as far. 


The Witness: Well, from Montreal to Cape Town the distance is 7, 108. 
miles. ON 
By Mr. Symington, Te oh 
Q@. And what is the distance from Montreal to Liverpool, say?—A. ] Mba 
real to London— oe 
Q. London or Liverpool?—A. To Liverpool, 2,760 miles; to London, 3,241 a 
miles. A 
@. And to South inca A To Cape Town is 7,108 hee ee 
Q. Now, the rate on agricultural implements from Canada to the Ce 
Kingdom is ‘how much?—A. Twenty- tive cents per cubic foot. Bee: 
Q. Do you know what it is to South Africa?—A. No, I do not. ee 
@. A good deal less, is it not?—A. I tried to find that out, but so far 
as I could ascertain there is some negotiation going on at present ‘between the 
Government and the Elder Dempster “Line regarding what the rates will be, or 
were to be, effective on May Ist. : 
Q. But, what have they been?—A. I do not knowSwhat the rates have been. 


By Mr. Duff: - 
Q. Do you know what the Canadian Government Metehant Marine rate is - 
to South Africa?—A. I may be able to get that for you. 


By the Chairman: ov . 
Q. Mr. Duff wanted to. know what the rate on the Canadian Government” 
Merchant Marine is to South Africa?—A. I do not know. I do not under- 
stand they have a service to South Africa. 


By Mr. Stork: 


Q. You mean from Canada to South Africa, or from England to South — 
Africa? 


The CHAIRMAN: From Canada to South Africa. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. I find in one of these documents that the rate to Great Brain is given 
at $10 per ton?—A. That is right; that is equivalent to 25 cents per cubic 
foot. 

Q. And to South Africa is $7.50 per ton?—A. I have it here in a table. I 
did not know I had it. The rate from New York to South Africa is 35 cents 
per cubic foot against 25 cents per cubic foot from Montreal to London. : 

Q. I was asking you about the rate from Montreal—or from Canadian 
ports?—A. I do not know. fs 

Q. You do not know whether the $7.50 rate is correct-or eos No, ie ~ : 
‘do not. an 4 ose aaa 

[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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)( {oss ay Wh erca a oon Towes the longer ie 
ance, it is k Peciie of A eaadion subsidy to the Elder Dempster Line?— 
I th nk it would be attributable to that. 

7 : You would think it would be attributable to that?—A. Yes. 

-_-Q. Now, have you ever compared the rates between the United Kingdom 
4 6: Canada ‘and the United Kingdom to other countries?—A. No, I have not. 
ee fy Q. Are you able to say whether there is any route any place that has as 
high rates as the North Atlantic routes? 

The CHatrmMan: For equal distance? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: For equal distance. 


~ The Wrrness: I am not able to answer that. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
‘ Q. I refer you to Exhibit 12 A, Mr. Marlow, which is the minutes of the 
_ Liner Committee’s meetings for the year 1920. Have you a copy of them 
there?—A. No, I have not them before me. 
: Q. In 1920 the Wheat Board was still in existence?—-A. Yes. 
Q. Would this be an instance,—and I am reading from page 66— 
‘Mr. Montcommry, K.C.: What date is that? . 

- Mr. Symineron, K.C.: January 6, 1920. (Reading): “ The British Min- 
istry January Cereal Allotment: James Stewart, Chairman of the Wheat 
Board, met the various railway and steamship interests at his office in Mon- 
-_ treal on the afternoon of January 2nd, discussing fully the questions raised by 

the Shipping Federation’s telegram which was dispatched to him on December 
30, apparently as a direct result of the protest entered by the shipping interests. 
It was decided to allot to the various British Steamers trading to the U.K. 
ee the month of Ee 20,000 tons of wheat.” That would be distress 
cargo! | 
The Wrrnrss: No, it was not. That was Government controlled cargo 
* before the de-control of export of grain from Canada, by the British Govern- 
i. ment... 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Ba Q. Just how did that come about?—A- My recollection is that the British 
- Government had notified the lines they must hold space in their steamers for 
20,000 tons in January,,and 20,000 tons of grain in February, and when the 
time came, we were aggrieved that the Government did not fill the space. 
_  Q. This is for January.’ It was said that it was decided to allot the vari- 
ous British steamers trading to the United Kingdom during the month of Janu- 
ary=20,000 tons of wheat?—-A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Was that: before there had been any falling down in January ?—A. 
Yes, it likely would be; I have not the facts in my mind, but I remember the 
“circumstances. 
Q. Wheat was carried at a rate which was a very high one at that time, 
which the Ministry and the shipping interests agreed upon?—A. That is right, 
Q. And not at any distress rate?7—-A. No, we had nothing to do with 
commercial produce then. 
Q. Distress rates did not prevail at that time?—. (No audible answer). 

- Q. Then I refer you to the next meeting, the minute of which i is found on 
- page 65— 
: Mr. Furntorr: What date? 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: January 13. (Reading): “ Attention was called to 
the fact that a rate ‘of one dollar per hundred pounds was out of accord with 
that on oe and it was 5 suggested that it be increased to $1.25 per hundred 

i (Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


ogee 


on pounds.” That is” headed | U aa : 
Po bubber and cheesee. ee Ge ae Ne : 
"oO. Do you haves anniek thea ees bueiee and ch se?—A 
_ that time it was thought that the rate should be, I think, 25. uta 
ee butter than on cheese.’ T am only speaking from WeEMOLy. 6 nes te 
: (. Because at page 64, the meeting of January 20th, the aise again “ 
came up and this is the entry: —‘Decided to ask Secretary Morse to docket — 
for next monthly meeting Conference Néw York proposal to increase rate on — 
butter to $1.50 per hundred pounds United Kingdom, this being premium of 
25 cents per hundred pounds over rate provided for cheese. Butter has always 
taken premium over cheese. Meantime Canadiar Lines decided to quote $1.50 © 
per hundred pounds on butter, the Conference rate being a dollar.” I take 
it then, in the Conference rates, that anybody can quote above them but not 
below them?—A. That is true. 
\ Q. Has that differential between butter and cheese been maintained? me 
No. Sh i 


By the Chairman: 


Q. May I interject a question there? One of the main arguments for — 
Conferences is that they maintain stability. Now how is that stability main- _ 
tained if the members cf Conference are ‘all free to raise rates although hee | 
cannot reduce them? i 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Perhaps the witness will tell you. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What observation have you to make te that question Mr. Marlow? 
-—A. Well, my answer to that is that we make the rates either up or down. It 
has already been admitted that while we listen to shippers and get their views, 
at the same time we fix the rates ourselves. fa 

Q. You have not met my question, Mr. Marlow. Perhaps you did no 
understand it thoroughly. I will try to repeat it. I understand that one of — 
the main arguments put forward by the steamship people in favour of Confer- — 
ences is, that Conferences maintain stable rates. Now how is that true if — 
although Conferences maintain minimum rates, any individual member of the — 
Conference is free at any time to quote higher rates than the Conference | 
rate?—A. Well, the power is very very seldom exercised, | 

Q. That is your answer.—A. May I say in answer to the question poieed 
by Mr. Symington, that he is speaking now of a transition period, between — 
de-control by various departments of the British Government and our going into — 
commercial shipping practice again, \ 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I quite agree with you, and the items differentiate 
between commercial shipping and Ministry shipping. eee 


By Mr. Symington, KC.: . 


Q. But can you tell us how it was that this meeting on January igy in 

-. Montreal, decided that the WOR rate for butter was to be $1.25, and ‘the 

very next week they asked Secretary Morse to recommend a $1.50 rate?—A. Lis 

ean only account for that in this way; as I say} we probably expressed i 

_ dissatisfaction with the butter shippers, in getting them to fill their space—the — 

space they had engaged on the steamers—or that ie quantities that mele 
indicated would be booked, were not booked. 

Q. What struck me, Mr. Marlow, was this; here you were getting out-of the - 

war period, and you say rates were declining ‘and in the space of a week you 

- yaised or asked the New York Conference to raise the rates from $1 to $1 She 

or fifty per cent.—A. You realize, of course, Mr. Symington, that the Govern- 

ment kept down rates on cargo which they themselves purchased, pen wha’ 
_ they authorized for commercial shipments. 

eee _ {Mr, W. T. Marlow.) 
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a 50: Party for March 5th, when Mr. 
ed. it a $1 to $1 25 in i cuedanine Hh your first recommendation, 


was one dollar and although the New York Conference subsequently in March 
fixed it at $1.25, the Canadian lines meantime charged $1.50?—A. I cannot 
: recall the circumstances that were behind that action. 

| Q. In any event that would be the meaning of the minute that is reported 


was apparently our idea that $1.50 should be the correct rate for butter and we 
— decided that that rate be established. 

oe By Hon. M. Stevens: 

he oo What year was that?—A. 1920. 


By Mr. Soraranlon K.C.: 
- Q. Now I refer you to the same Exhibit, 12A, page 65, an entry with respect 


Marine?—A. He was the Canadian National Railway man who apparently 
had some jurisdiction over the Canadian Government Merchant Marine. 
—  Q. “As Mr. De O. Wood has now announced his intention of maintaining 
rates of $1 per hundred pounds on hardwood and $1.22 per hundred pounds on 
softwood, the Canadian lines agree on their part to re-establish the former quota- 
ions of 300 shillings per standard on pine and spruce, and 310 shillings per 
standard on hardwood on local deals.” 

- Mr. Durr: That was a pretty good rate. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It had just been raised. That was the reason of 
this trouble, 

“The Head Line from St. John to Irish ports dissenting, claiming that their 
service was non-competitive. The chairman was therefore inetieted to des- 
Patch the following telegram to Mr. Morse, Secretary, Freight Conference, New 


“¢Tumber. At meeting to-day attended by representatives of Canadian 


agreement was concluded with Canadian Government Merchant Marine to 
uote $1.22. soft wood $1 per hundred pounds hardwood with 300 shillings pine 
spruce 310 shillings hardwood per standard on local deals Head Line to Irish 
ports dissenting and claiming they were not competive.’ 

“And also to inform Mr. Wood of the result of to-day’s meeting as fol- 
lows:— 


correct lumber deals. restored to position prior to date deal rate declared open.’ 


By Mr, Se nena tor Oss 


uotation, but the Head Line refused to accept a lower 
; that was ie. effect?—A. That appears to be the effect. 
ie ' [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


oe fotne of now, that was in your. 


b t in the meantime apparently the Canadian lines, although the tariff rate: 


Ain your conference, that’ you were going to quote $1.50 per hundred?—A. It 


to lumber. Mr. D. O. Wood. He was the Canadian Government Merchant 


Pacific Ocean Services, Reford, Furness-Withy, White Star-Dominion Line, 


hi Referring to your wire to Coates of to-day’s date, your understanding 


 Q. That meant, did it not, Mr. Marlow, that the deal rate had heen. oe 
a eclared open, that the Canactian Committee fixed a higher rate than had 
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agret the He 
running in a non- ore el area, here thee were no ae say, to 
could still extract or charge a rate higher than the Conference rate to Ireland?— — 
A. Well, as I have previously explained, any line, so far as that is concerned, gh 
can inform the Conference that it can make any ‘rate, and apparently in that aie 
ease, the Head Line notified us that they they would not agree to that rate. 

Q. Would not agree to the reduced rate?7—-A. Whatever the rate was. 

Q. So that the Canadian deals to Ireland in that case would be on a higher 
basis than Canadian deals to other ports?—A. I am unaware of that: They 
did not tell us what their rate would be. a 

Q. Well, what I have said was that they objected to the reduction.—A. ) 
They may have wanted to make a lower rate than the rate mentioned there ot 
300 shillings. 

@. Why? Because it was non- competitive? —A. No. Because they might 
have had a shortage of cargo and wanted to fill up with deals. 

Q. They were dissenting to the reduction, claiming that they were non- ~ 
competitive. Do you suggest that they wanted a bigger reduction?—A. I have 
known them to be in that position, that they would not agree to our deal rate.- 

Q. Because there was no competition?—A. They mean no liner competi- 
tion to Irish ports. There is plenty of tramp competition to Irish ports. 

Q. What are you suggesting then?—A. That the Head Line ‘did not want 
to agree to the rates named on deals. 

@. Remember, to the reduced rates named on deals—A. Well, I said to 
the rates named. 

Q. But it is reduced rates—A. I am not clear about iat 3 in my mind, Sal 
have not the thing before me. 

Q. I will be glad to put it before you, Mr. Marlow. I all give you the pace 
minutes themselves. 

Q. I mean, I would like to see the rate before and the rate after and gee 
that it was reduced. 

Q. You will find that on page 65. Can you read it?—A. Yes, I can read 
it all right, thank you. That was the restoration of an established rate on deals 
from open rates, when anyone might have quoted anything. Not necessarily 
e, reduction. ne 

Q. Which open rate, I judge, was higher because of the objection to this re- 
establishment of what was apparently a standard rate, to meet Mr. Wood’s 
rate?—A. I would say that the rate had been made open to meet Mr. Wood’s 
rate, and that this minute records a re-establishment of a fixed rate. ae 

Q. In accordance with the rate fixed by Mr. Wood?—A. No, you said his © 4 
rate was $1.22 and $1 per hundred pounds. Whereas the rates that were re- 
established were the standard rates. 

Q. Yes, well, what is the difference in amo A. Oh there might be a 
great difference. : 

Q. It reads, ‘‘ As Mr. Wood has now announced his intention of maintaining 
~ vates” therefore you re-established the former quotation of 300 shillings per 
standard?—A. I would gather from that, that Mr. Wood had-broken away from 
the agreed rate and he caused the rate to be made open. Mr. Wood agreed to 
come back again and we re- -established the fixed rates. That is perfectly logical. 


Pa 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. In coming back, did Mr. Wood have to climb up or climb downeee 1 

cannot say at this date, because that all depends, Mr. Chairman, on what the 

rates were when it was open to any line to quote what it pleased. : 

Q. Mr. Marlow, if you will listen to the Minute it seems to me it does not 

bear that construction as Mr. Wood has now announced his intention ue main- 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


t art to re-establish the former quotations? 
lish the former quotation? 
; re pee the rate that had been in effect fixed 


Ny. 


| C Ley were re- ootabliching it on a basis, I presume, similar to Mr. Wood’s 
announced or maintained rate—A. No. I would think that what happened was 
that probably Mr. Wood was carrying Ontario lumber from the Western states 
eat $1 for hardwood and $1.22 for soft-wood, which were apparently the Con- 
ference rates, that he had broken those rates, that when he assented to a restor-_ 
ation of those Conference rates we restored in consequence the deal rate. 


The Cuarrman: I would suggest, Mr. Symington, that we give the witness 
a moment to look at his own file and he may be able to give us exactly what 
happened. 
‘Hon. Mr. Sincuarr: Who was Mr. Wood? 
_The CuamMan: Mr. Wood was the railway man in this part of the C. N..R. 
‘Mr. Fuintorr: He was on the Canadian National Foreign Committee. 
The Witness: What is the date you are quoting from, Mr. Symington? 
_ Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Well, the reporter has taken my quotations now. 
Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: The last you quoted from, was January 13th. 
_ Mr. Symineton, K.C.: January 13th. 
Hon. Mr. Sinciarr: What year? 
Mr. Symincron, K.C.: 1920. 
The Wirness: I think, after reading this, the explanation I have given 
His. quite correct. 


By Mr. Symangton, K.C.: 


Q. After reading it?—A. After reading my own file. 
Q. He had La away but came back, is that it?—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Montgomery, i Oks , 
_&: What Abou Us Head line?—A. This is subsequently. The Head line 


10, 1920, oa says: “The Head Lima representative stated hae principals were 
2 of opinion rates should be open and indicated 250s as their idea of what the rates 
Aas should be.” 

7 (. I see. 

: ¢ 

By the Chairman: 
Q. Have A got the situation right if I sum it up as follows? 
Behe Mr. Fuinrorr: 1 think if Mr. Marlow reads later he will see he closed it 
up. They. came back. © 
ae The Witness: Here is a memorandum on my file dated February 11th, the 
day after: “Representative of the Head Line reports that after consultation 
with his principals they have decided to maintain rates of 300s on softwood and 
310s on hardwood deals from Montreal and Quebec and have withdrawn all 
quotations on a lower basis.” 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


ieee Q ae came back 3 in too?—A. ‘Yes. 
far chine {[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


‘By Hon. Mr. Sore re On Nlnes ede, Heaye’ ek 
Q. Why would they do that, Mr. vr When they thoug 250 
sufficient? Why would they come-back? What was the prompting reasot t 
A. The reason was that on appeal to their principals in Ireland—they are only — 
agents here—they thought, with the other Liner members, that the rate should be. 
300s on softwood and 310s on hardwood. as 
2 Sir EuGENE Fiser: You were right, Mr. Chairman. The Peotnae wan 
upwards. Bee 
The CHatrMAN: Yes. That is quite clear to all the gentlemen, I think. 
Mr. Syminecton, K.C.: At page 60 of the Minutes— 
Mr. Furntorr: The original restoration went upward. 
The Cuatrman: May I.state what my understanding of the episode i is and 
Mr. Marlow will correct me if I am wrong; There was at one time, a rate on 
lumber, to which all the Conference Lines agreed; then Mr. Wood, as repre- | 
senting the Canadian Government Merchant Marine quoted a lower rate. ; : 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: A higher rate. , 
The Cuairman: No. A lower rate. Then on representations made by the 
other lines he announced his determination of restoring the former rate and all  — 
Lines agreed that the former rate should be restored by all of them, they mean- 
while having followed in the downward course, Mr. Wood’s action. At one4- a 
moment, the Head Line said that they thought 250s as a standard rate would My 
be satisfactory. On referring the matter to their ode in Ireland word 
came back that they should request 300s as the standard rate, the same as the 
other Conference Lines, and the rate was restored by all at the previous level. aie 
The Wirness: I think they said they should maintain. — aes: 


Sere eee ne ee age Eat, 
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By the Chairman: | | oe 
Q. Is my summing up of the situation correct?—A. I did not follow it. 
Q. I will put the question again.—A. Perhaps we had better have the Be: 

reporter read it. Sie 
(Statement of the Chairman as above having been read to the Witness). | 
A. That is substantially correct. | . Sve 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. We have got that. Turn to page 60, Mr. Marlow, of this “Meeting of 
February 7th. 

“Grain Rates: ‘The lines present agreed to maintain a rate of 40 
cents per 100 pounds on rye, corn, barley and wheat when the latter 
is released, with 50 cents per 100 pounds on oats, with the exception of 
McLean, Kennedy; & Co’y who stated that they would have to cable i. 
their principals but would recommend their adopting these rates.” 

There the Conference was getting ready for a de-control and they agreed a 
to maintain a rate of 40 cents on wheat and pene wired to Mr. Morse; Beet: : 
also with respect to deals. 

“In regard to the rate on deals it was pointed out that the business" 
from the Province of Quebec, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick has 
always been done on a standard basis and to make a change at this — 
time would cause an influx of tramps which would take a large amount x 
of business away from the liners, and it was Sas oe to send the follow- 
ing telegram.” mee 

The Canadian members were wanting to keep the ee out of the trade? 
—A. The Canadian lines wanted to “explain to their fellow members in the — 
(Mr. W. T. Marlow.] : Hp aha He 


an eee 
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Haley Te do otherwise anne cause an He of tramps?—A. vo, 

—-Q. I am asking that so you may be clear in your answer. I am asking, 
og aves not the existance of the Conference keep tramps out?—A. I do not think 
SO. 

Sie uel They try to, do they not?—-A. I think you have to take into consider- 
p? -ation the circumstances. 

- Q. You can answer that. ‘They try to keep them out. They direct their 
_ policy towards that aN ete We try to make a rate that will conyers 
with the tramp. 

Q. Following this a wire was s instructed to be sent to Mr. Morse, as 
follows:— 
| ae Heth “FEBRUARY 7th, 1920. 
“S. E. Morse, 

59 Pearl Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

“Montreal Lines including Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine have agreed to minimum of forty cents heavy grain fifty cents 
oats commercial shipments Head Line have had to cable their princi- 
pals for necessary authority but have wired approving of suggestion. 
Regarding deals Lines consider this is essentially a Canadian trade 
which has always been sold by the standard and freight rates quoted 
accordingly and if Liners did not carry deals on Standard basis it 
would encourage a large number of tramps for full cargoes which would 
be most undersirable Standard rates can only be quoted from Montreal, 

- Quebec and Maritime ports, viz. three hundred shillings softwood: three 
hundred shillings hardwood as already arranged. Please advise Lines. 

(Signed)”” . W. A. Coarrs.” 


The purpose of the wire was, you say, to get New York’s approval, first, to a 
forty cent wheat rate or grain rate?—A. Yes, that is right. 

-._  @. And the second purpose was to explain and have explained to them 
why there should be a standard rate on deals from Canada?--A. To meet 
tramp competition. 

Q. Apparently the New York Conference gave their approval?—A. They 
gave their approval. That would probably be the first time we had a meeting 
since the war. That.explains the necessity of making sterling standard rates 
in the St. Lawrence on lumber as opposed to the practice from North Atlantic 
USS. ports of quoting rates on lumber in cents per 100 pounds. 

Q. Was the object in sending the grain rate also that Mr. Morse fake 

- secure:a comsent to a similar rate from the Southern’ Conferences and from the 
Shipping Board?—A. I believe you are speaking of 1920. 

Q. Yes—A. February 1920. 

-A. There was no relationship at that time with the Southern 


Conferences. . | 

Q. Turn to page 59. 

‘“Grain-Commercial: Question dealt with in Minutes of Meetings, 
February 6-7, minimum rates grain reviewed. Head Line reported had 
not received concurrence agreement from their principals. 

Attention was called to circular from Secretary Morse, New York, 
February 9th to the effect that the I. M. M. Company had ‘advised that 
New Orleans and Galveston interests were in favour and ready to con- 
summate an agreement fixing minimum rates grain 40 cents and 50 cents. 
Shipping Board still to be heard from. Meantime understood all Cana- 
dian lines, including the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Would 


Mee maintain minimums mentioned Commercial Bookings.” 
[Mr.. W. T. Rey y tal 
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In other words, Seieiane lame | was Menvonene to tie up al A 
trade, in so far as possible, including the Shipping Board at a 40 cents 
‘rate and a 50 cent light grain rate. That would be correct?—A. No. } 
not think Secretary Morse was trying to tie up all lines toa rate. | 

Q. Why that wire?—A. I think the idea was to have the peme rate from 
Canadian ports as from the Gulf, at that time, on grain. iH 

Q. Is that why Secretary Morse was doing that?—A. ch ie Morse 
was probably the best man to do that. 

Q. Did the’ initiation come from you or from them?—A. It is evident 
from this minute that a communication was received from the I. M. M. Com- 
pany and passed by Secretary Morse, as a convenient way to convey it to us. 

Q. Secretary Morse issued a circular to the effect that the I. M. M. Com- 
pany had advised him that the Southern interests were in favour of that rate 
but the Shipping Board, not advised by the I. M. M., I take it the Shipping 
Board was still to be heard from? There was a concerted effort to fix that 
rate all along the Atlantic coast——A. That may be the inference from that — 
minute; | am not certain of it at the time. | 

The CuatRMAN: I would like you to ask the valine whether pe 1S: ANY Uae 
other possible inference from that minute. ag 


Mr. Syminoton, K.C.: Very well, Mr. Chairman, I will ask that juediee 


ee ae S| ee Pes 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. You have heard what the Chairman has said. Is there any other possible 
inference to be drawn from that minute, Mr. Marlow?—-A. Well, you are taking 
me back over five years, and I am sure my memory isnot as bright as that, to 
tell you what the circumstances or the conditions were at that time. 


By the Charman: a 

(. In other words, there is no other possible inference a suggests itself 

to you at the present time, although it may be that there was something when 

the transaction took place?—A. It appears to me that they were then anxious to 

have the same rates out of the Gulf as out of the other Northern ports, and I 
suppose the inference is that they were separated from us at that time. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: : 

Q. Looking at that sane entry—and this is in connection with your English 
connections, we see “ GRAIN—GOVERNMENT ” as opposed to “ ChAT iy 
COMMERCIAL”. a 

“Decided to communicate following cablegram to the Secretary of 

the London and Liverpool Eastbound Freight Association.” | oe 

ee that, do these Conferences maintain Secretaries on the other side as well? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, the Mant U.K. Conference maintains Secretaries on the other — 
-side?—A. They do. 

Q. The London and Liverpool Eastbound rene Association. The wire 
cable was this: 


Wheat Export Commission insist our carrying Government wheat 
eight shillings declining accept Bills Lading higher basis. Lines consider — 
they should receive Government requisition rate ten shillings per quarter, 
aed not less than’ eight shillings sixpense paid from New York 

oston 


Please take up with Ministry and cable result.” Is that the method by 
which the rates on Government commodities throughout were fixed?—A. No, 


that is not the method. What evo in that case was this; the British Gov- ne | 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] a 


f 


Manas aera on wins ade. BET ted | on furnishing the grain to the Lines, and 
wanted us to take it from them at a reduced rate of eight shillings per quarter, 

~ which we considered a breach of the agreement made. 

-- Q. That is, Mr. Stewart on this side?—A. Mr. Stewart on this side, who was 
_ the expert of the Wheat Export Company. 


Ea Ea MONTGOMERY, K.C.: From December 30, 1919, I think you will find 

some correspondence on the file. I notice a letter here to Mr. Johnston, the 

Deputy Minister, and to others. Ht is on that same file, under date December 
80, 1919. 

7 Wirness: Did you say December 30, 1919, Mr. Montgomery? 


_. Mr. Monrcommry, K.C.: Perhaps I can give it to you. I am sorry, I 
thought I could have turned tO. ib. | 


The CuHarrMAN: That is all right; he has a mass of documents, and it is 
not always easy to turn to just what you want. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: There are three letters of protest about the failure 
to deliver that cargo. One is addressed to Mr. Ballantyne, one to Mr. Foster, 
_ the other to Mr. Johnston. They were right near the place you were at. 


Witness: Mr. Symington, I would like to call your attention and the Com- 
mittee’s attention to a letter which the Lines wrote through Mr. Thomas Robb, 
Manager and Secretary of the Shipping Federation to the then Minister of T rade 
and Commerce, Ottawa, in these terms: 


vo Vhave the hengit by direction to quote copy of telegram which was 
sent by the respective shipping interests to-day to the Chairman of the 
| Canadian Wheat Board, Winnipeg.” 

; ‘At meeting representatives established Steamship Lines here 
resolution passed strongly protesting against serious position in which 
placed in respect of cereal cargoes for January owing to action 
Canadian Wheat Board in refusing deliveries of grain after Decem- 
ber 31. Through Ministry of Shipping British Government indented 
on liners December fifteen for space fifty thousand tons wheat Janu- 
ary only definitely advised December twenty-four wheat not avail- 
able when too late lines provide substitute cargo. The lines urge 
their position as factor in maintenance and development Canada’s 

' export trade demands consideration and their interests should not be 
sacrificed to tramp vessels. Request that sufficient cereals at least 
be allotted fill space vessels sailing early January originally scheduled 

~ to arrive December but deferred owing to stress of weather. This 
also affects Canadian Government vessels.’ | 
“The importance of the matter necessitates a request from the 
interests concerned for your good offices and influence. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Thomas Robb. 


Seca copy of this wire has also been sent to the Minister of Marine 
: and Fisheries and to his Deputy.” 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. I do not want to delay on these things at this time. The rate you 


: Bobet y pee should get was ten shillings?—A. Which was the rate promised us. 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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Q. And the New York rate was wane shillings sipencay A Th: 
Awe which the Government itself made at that time for British Governm Se 
-eargo between the St. Lawrence and Northern Range ports. a 

Q. That is, the Canadian rate was ten shillings and the: New York tae . 
eight shillings and six pence?—A. That is what they agreed to pay the Liners | 
frading in the St. Lawrence as against the Liners trading in the ees f 
shillings and sixpence. ie 

Q. That rate being agreed to after mutual negotiations?—A. That was 
the rate agreed to after mutual negotiations in England, the apparent reason 
being a desire on the part of the British Government at that time to recognize 
the insurance disability of the British owner trading in the St. Lawrence, the 
higher premium he would have to pay for hull insurance. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
Q. How much later were the ships absolutely released?—A. ee were 


released very peremptorily, sir, in February, 1920. iia ‘ 
Q. Just one month aiter?—A. Just one month after that. Nea 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | Ss, Sone 


Q. Eventually you got the Government to make some request to Mr. “a 
Stewart, which he refused?-—A. That is right. * 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 

@. On the contract for space between the British Government and the ship 

owners, the shipping lines?—A. Yes, it was, partially, and partially ee ee 
power of requisition. : 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Did these rates given you by the British Government during the war, 
or subsequent thereto before de-control took place, show you a fair margin of 
_profit?—A. During the war? 
@. During the war, and up to de-control?—A. During the war, as I under- 
stand it, any profits there may have been went to the Government. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

id the profits go to the Government?—A. I understand so. 

Q. So that they were producing rates?—A. Yes. 

Q. One of the purposes here was, to get as much as possible?—A. Well,— 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: I suppose in had fairly good-sized cargoes also? 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I suppose so. 

Mr. eine K.C.: Was it a hard luck story to the Lines? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Well, the Committee can draw their own inference _ 
about it. 

By Mr. Symington, K.C.: : : fide 

Q. I will just’ run hurriedly through this. On February 24, at page 57, it — 
is stated that a general discussion took place, and in order thoroughly to define 
their position the Lines agreed to advance present quotation on heavy from 
40 to 50 cents, and on light grain to 50 Ane 55 cents respectively, to govern 
to the conclusion of navigation. 

If you go on to the next meeting, Mareh the 2nd, at page 59, yOu will see 
that that was again confirmed?—A. Yes 

Q. At the next meeting, March 9, it was one again to 40 cents?—-A. 
What is the number of that? me 

Q. Fifty-four?—A. Yes. # ae 

[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] : : | mee 
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vs ‘again, on hes o7th of Nose at page 43, it was decided to make the 
minimum rate on barley and heavy grain 45 cents?—A. That is right. 

e ) Q vAnd; as. no business h had been done on oats, which was the 50-cent rate, 
it was agreed that this rate should stand in the meantime. What was the 
cause, or can you give us any reason for that fluctuation, first up and then 
down, within those three weeks?—A. I can only ascribe it, ‘without any actual 
fact in my mind, to the upward and downward demand. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The demand for space?—A. The demand for space. 


‘ 
- . By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

1 - Q. What strikes me is that on April 27—see if my reasoning is correct— 
| you again raised it five cents on wheat but did not change the oat rate, because 
no business was offered. You did not raise the oat rate, nothing was offered, 
but you raised the wheat rate?—A. I do not suppose there were any oats 
moving at the time. 

: Q. Probably not, but it is not usual that as soon as traffic offered you 
raised it from 40 to 45 cents?—A. But if there was more moving than we could 
easily accommodate at the time, we could get an increased rate on it. 

Q. In other words, what the ‘traffic will bear?——A. That is one of the factors. 


Q. They had just been released from government control, and you had to 
establish new rates, is that not so? J think I understand it. 


The CHairman: Has the witness understood the question? Has he any 


4 Peeing By Sir Eugene fiset: 
| 
observation to make in respect thereto? 


q ‘The Wirness: The idea was that the circumstances were exceptional at 
F>- the time; it was a period of transition from control to de-control. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

' Q. Then at page 56, February 27, “Cheese”. The Chairman explained, 
I am not going to read this through, but you can follow it to see that I give 
the right sense of it, that the individual lines had received a request from the 
- Canadian Cheese Export Committee, and the Conference decided that the lines 
would reply individually to the letter, intimating that the space for cheese 
had been released, and that no reduction in the rate should be made. On March 
2, at page 55, everybody reported that they had individually written to this — 
committee and agreed to hold firm for the $1.25 per 100 ponds.—A. What point 
do you want to make there, about the individual writing? 

Q. Yes—A. You will notice that the letter was individually addressed, too. 

Q. That was the policy adopted there, was it not?—A. No. 

Q. Later?—A. No. 

Q. Did the Canadian Liner Committee ever address a letter to any shipper 
on aggregation of shippers?—A. No, I do not think they have ever addressed 
a letter. 

4 Q. They have always taken the position that the individual lines should 
# notify ?—A. Or that we should meet. and discuss it with the shipper. 

om Q. In any event, from March 2 you apparently fixed or agreed to hold 

firm for a rate of $1.25 per 100 !bs., on cheese.—A. That is right. 


5 Sir Eugene Fiser: Which was the same rate that you had during the war. 
I have been much interested to ack how the release of control was executed. 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


= aor as to whoo them os 
the war. eile 


control: it shows couerERneae control, s so I do not know what the rate was. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You do not remember ?—A. I do not remember what thie ce was. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Then we will turn to page 54, March 9. ‘You received a Apa cen ne 
from New York that the rate on bacon, hams and lard had been reduced to : 
75 cents a hundred?—A. Yes, that is right. | 

Q. But the cheese and ‘putter and so on was not rediced?- A That is 
rigut. 

Q. Then on March 15, at page 53: there seems ‘at this time, if you look at! : a 
that, Mr. Marlow, to have been an agitation or at any rate an attempt made 
to fix commercial rates, and apparently some Canadian members left for New 
York but were held up by the snow. You remember that, probably?—A. Yes, _ 
I do. en 

Q. So you wired: 


' “Consider no further reductions should be made on flours meats, 
cheese or butter and all rates applicable equally government or com- 
mercial cargo”. an 

Then you set forth certain other rates that lee ca had been fixed by the 
Conference, or you made certain suggestions?—-A. Suggestions, yes. — 
Oo ‘conform with changes made at the last meeting?—A. Which I think 
were reductions. 
; Q. You think they -were reductions?—A. Yes. | | jes 
Q. “Canned Fruits and Vegetables, 85", and so on.—A. ees My recollec~ 
tion is that those were reductions. 
The Cuarrman: Will I be meeting the views of the Committee if I adjourn 
until to-morrow afternoon at 3.00 o’clock? 


roth 


a bat 
Ay 


Motion agreed to. 
The witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until Thursday, April 30th,’ 1925, at, 3 o'elock. 
p.m. 


Ri ae OF COMMONS, 
Cache Room No. 276, | 
Tuourspay, April 30, 1925. 


‘The Special Committee appointed to consider the resolution to give the 
a Bet arent of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an 
_ agreement between His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set 
out in said resolution, met to-day at 3 pm, the Chairman, Mr. A. R. 
_ McMaster, presiding. » 


The Cuarrman: We have our quorum, and the Committee will come to 
Maes I do not think that Mr. Marlow was quite finished. 


W. T: Maruow recalled. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Mr. Marlow, in connection with your suggestion about the rates with 
: fe continent being lower because of a German endeavour to put British ship- 
ping out of being, how long has that been going on?—A. I referred more 
particularly to the Westbound situation. It has been going on for the last 
_ two or three years. : 
_ .Q. I notice that your remarks have been discussed in Washington and 
that Mr. O’Connor, Chairman of the Shipping Board says it is new to him?— 
_A. I saw the item in the paper this morning. 
Pa: TH appears you know more about that than he does?—A. I do not know 
what he has in his mind. My remark, as I remember it was that there was 
- something approaching a rate war in that situation. 
| Q. Caused by the desire of the Germans to put British shipping out of 
-being?—A. That is my idea, I expressed it as my opinion. 
*~  Q. Purely an opinion. Now, how do the rates on the Summer routes to’ 
"Halifax and St. John compare with the rates to Montreals ?—A. Are you speak- 
ine of the ocean rates? 
EQ. Yes: Westbound?—A. I ‘am not familiar with that. We have no 
: “service to Halifax and St. John in the Summer season. 
— Q. Do you not know whether the rates to Halifax or St. John are more 
or less?—A. I am inclined to think they are the same as to Montreal. 
Q. There are boats running there?—A. There are boats running there. 
~ Q. I am instructed that, with respect to the same cargo quoted from Eng- 
land, on some commodities quoted from England, the price to a Halifax and 
St. John dealer is more than the quotation to Montreal?—A. I am not aware 
of that. | 
© Mr. Se Gand K.C:: Will the CPR. have anybody here to tell us 
something about the Westbound rates? 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: In the beginning of the week. 

ae SYMINGTON, K. C.: We will deal with that later then. 


x 


By Mr. Symington, FOG 
a Now, in connection with what we were eres with at the pena 
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Q. Yes (Reads). tO ae et d 
“Tt was also noted ae Conan salts hed arisen for Governmen 
wheat after August 31st and after discussion it was decided that the 
Committee would be guided by New York action in the matter. It bein 
pointed out that a differential of a per quarter must obtain between 
the Montreal and New York rates.” : 


Have you any explanation or anything to say about that?—A. Not without : 
reference to the minutes. 

Q. I can give you the minutes if you want them. There are two points fe 
to which I direct your attention, first, that on those rates you would be guided — 
by the action of New York; and secondly, the maintenance of the differential a 
in favour of grain rates from Montreal, that is a higher rate from Montreal — 
than from New ‘York. Was that the policy at that time?—A. I believe that 
at the time we thought we ought to get 1/ higher from Montreal than the Bee 
from New York. a 

Q. You pretty consistently maintained that position?—A. Do you mean 
previously? | : 
Q. No, later?—-A. No, we have not. ae 
Loa). You maintained it for some time, did you not?—A. I dont? remember _ ‘ 
that. | 

Q. Then we will deal with that later. -On October 26th page 13—Nickel 
is a matter essentially Canadian, is it not, or very largeiy?—A. It is. 

Q. You will find an entry there - 


‘Nickel Matte Chairman was instructed to write to Mr. Sydney E. 
Morse, Secretary, the North Atlantic U.K. Freight Conference, requesting _ 
that rate on Nickel Matte be made $13.00 per gross ton, the same rate as 
on Copper Matte, in view of competition having been withdrawn.” is 


-Have you anything to say about that?—-A. The only thing I can say about 
that is that there probably was a reduction brought about through some com- 
petition at the time, and that we restored the rate when the competition was 
removed. Are you referring to the minutes of October 5th? fe 

Q. October 26th—the first item. You have nothing you want to say about i 
that?—A. Nothing to add to what I previously said. 
WM Then I refer you to the minutes of November 30th, at page 8. 
“A telegram was submitted from Sir R. L. Borden: addressed to the 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine stating Nova Scotia Shippers ~ 
_ Association have chartered six steamers to carry 75,000 barrels apples 
to United Kingdom and have offers of six more steamers but are willing 
to utilize the regular liners on equal terms and asked the regular lines © 
to give matter all such consideration as may be possible. eS. 
“Tt was decided to take this question up at the Conference meeting : 
in New York on December 2nd.” , 


That is, the Premier wrote with respect to rates on Nova: Scotia apples— 
A. Wrote to the Canadian Government Merchant Marine. rea 
Q. Who referred it to your Committee, and you decided to take the matter 4 
up at the Conference meeting in New York?—A. The Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine, it will be noted, joined with usin that decision. ita 
Q. Quite so; then, on December 14th, at page lek May I make a remark ae 
with regard to that? " i 
— Q. Yes?—A. It will be noted that the date is November 30th, and the : 
meeting was to be held on December 2nd in New York. That would be but a 
few days subsequent, and would perhaps be the most corivenient“day for all of ® 
us to be together to-day. ‘There does not seem to be lantert extraordinary — ’ 
about that. : : 
(Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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requi 
men S el ts an ee whic: was going to 
~ meet in another ese ‘That would not strike me at all, Mr. Chairman. 
What strikes me as remarkable about it, is that the Canadian eae 


aps Se BY Mr. Symington, KC.: Mea 

-. #Q. Then, turning to the next meeting, at page 6, “Apples”:—A. Excuse — 

ean me. I have not got the minutes noted as you have. 2 
_ Q. It was the very next meeting—December 7th. 


e. Hon. Mr. Stevens: What year? 
i Mr. Symrineron, K.C.: 1920. “APPLES”: 
“Tt was noted that no action had been taken by the New York 
Conference when dealing with the proposition to meet the tramp com- 


petition of $2 per barrel from Halifax; the rate, therefore, remains at 
$2.50 per barrel” 


That, apparently, V was the New York decision?—A. It was the decision of 
all the lines. 


(ro kton. Mr. Srevens: I did not. quite get that. Did they change the rate? 

: a The Witness: They maintained the rate. 

Hon: Mr. McMurray: What was that minute again? I did not get it. 

Mr. Symtneron, K.C.: (Reading.) 

“Tt was noted that no action had been taken by the New York Con- 
ference when dealing with the proposition to meet the tramp competition 


of $2 per barrel from Halifax; the rate, peeretore, remains at $2.50 per 
Pig barrels” 


Mr. Durr: And we lost the business. 
- _» Mr. Symineron, K.C.: They subsequently got some of it— 
-* Mr. Durr: Not very much. 

Mr. Symincron, K.C.: —because they did come down later. 


ta By Mr. Symington, KC. 
eo Q. Then, on December 14th, the noe meeting—at page 5: 


| “Apple Rates: The question as to when the $2 rate would be effec- 
tive was left to the lines for individual action. 

“Mr. Nicoll reported that the S.S. ‘Susquehana,’ ‘Canadian Beaver,’ 
and ‘Maerzak’ had been chartered for loading between the 20th and 
25th of December from Halifax’ and there were 137,000 barrels to be 
lifted by tramps prior to January 10th, and the prospects for their 
‘Manchester Corporation’ and ‘Castellano’ were very doubtful.” 


And at the next meeting—A. Before we pass that, Mr.. Symington, oe that 
not show we were trading with the shippers? Apparently the Canadian Goy- 
ernment Merchant Marine offered their own steamers for full cargo, the same 
_as the tramps, and the rate came down from $2.50 to $2, and then, when they 
were offered the $2 rate, they wanted $1.75 or $1.50; so it got to be a trading | 
- proposition. I might explain further that every year there are a certain number 
of small steamers, I think, the Scandinavians, which are employed in the West 
Indian trade and have to return to England for overhauling, and they are will- 
ae to any caer of apples or any other cargoes they can get, to save e them 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


andes ee ea ore Acai a 


The Winns AE cs 


ae Mr. Durr: Yes, I remember ‘the transaction disti 1 
-wegian steamers. ee 6 o. 


By Mr. Symington, KC.: 


The next ae: was iat December. 22nd: 


o: 

“In view special meeting held yesterday uHLGton when it Ww 
decided to maintain, rate of $2 per barrel against outside full car O- 
steamers at $1.75 and $1.50, no further action was deemed advisable.” 


~ That was the result, was it not, Mr. Marlow, of the Premier’s representations 

_ with respect to Nova Scotia apples?-—A. I do not care to answer that in that 
" way. That seems to be the answer as to what was done in respect to the apple 
oe bale at that time. ay 


‘Mr. Montecomery, K.C.: I think we could save the time of the Committee 
and of my learned friend, if we make that clear—and I thought it, was clear 
after the two weeks we have been on this inquiry. Whether the Committee 
approve or disapprove, it is abundantly evident that the trans-Atlantic traffi 
is divided on geographical and not on flag lines. It is not pretended that we 
have flag discrimination here. There are no boundaries on the ocean, and. 
there is certain territory behind it which is common to a certain ocean route 
and that it is dealt with on a common basis. Whether you think that is wise 
or unwise is another question, but the question of fact is abundantly established 
that that is the basis upon whcih the matter is drawn. Whether these Confer- — 
~ ences meet in, Montreal or New York—and they at times meet in one place an 
the other—that is the system which has been in vogue for many years, and 
still in vogue, and we do not need to take up very much time proving that. i 
-is common eround. ce 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not think, Mr. Montgomery, that Mr. ae ite 
efforts are directed to that feature of the case; I think, rather, it is to bring 
: evidence before the Committee tending to show that. perhaps this arrangement 
 \ of rates is not as beneficent to the Canadian at and the Canadian shippers 
| as the lines would have us believe. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I do not wish to argue hat Be now. There 

_will be time enough for that later on. My learned friend is only taking certain 
selections from the minutes, and the task devolves upon us to go through these 
minutes and select that which shows to the contrary. Your remarks, Mr. Chair- 
man, and the questions of my learned friend all suggest that perhaps: it is_ 
deemed to be a part of this inquiry that it shall be necessary to prove that 
rates applicable to the trades from Canada are made at Conferences which are 
more frequently than not held in New York, That 1 is common ground between 
U8 00- “day. % 


Mr. SyMINGTON, K. C.:That is not the question at all. eu 


The Cuarman: I do not think it makes any difference whether the Co at 
_ ferences are held in mean street Montreal or, Wall Sey in ner Xone 


4 oda { to the santa We will be prepared to discuss these rates, and ho 

_ to satisfy you upon them. I would not think it was necessary to Fe 
- much time upon the other feature, because ! iS frankly admitted) 
' [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


H ve. you any comment ‘s ae on fee in Yes. 


operate services from New York—and Moore & McCormack from Boston. 
in that particular case. 


to other ports. | 
 Q. To United Kingdom ports?—A.. Quite so. 


Mr, Fuintort: Is that a different exhibit number, Mr. Symington? | 
Mr. Symrneoron, K.C.: Yes, 12B. Then, Colonel Gear told us they had 


page 126: : 

“All lines agree to. quote 23 cents per head on cattle and three 
cents per head on sheep to cover wharfage on livestock and feed;, also 
Shipping Masters’ fees. If wharfage paid by railway lines to only 
collect 13 cents, per head on cattle and two cents per head on sheep”. 


hat. is your explanation of that, Mr. Marlow?—A. The explanation of that 
s that i in Montreal there are certain incidental charges in bringing the cattle 
from the yards outside the harbour limits to the wharf. They have to be 
loaded into cars; they have to be taken out of the cars; they have to be tied, 


harbour authorities in Montreal. In order that they would not have— 


‘By Mr, Duff: 
Q. Cattle do not go on the Articles, do théy?—A. No. 
_ Q. Then why pay the Shipping Master? 


Mr. Meee GGL ‘K.C.: It is called “ wharfage ”’. 


Mr. Durr: The sede Master ave paid for the signing of the crew? 
~ Mr. Sxamrvaron, KG: And 1 do not see why it should be “ whethager 


signing of the cattle men, Mr. Duff. 


By Mr. Symington, K. Cus 


I stated, of certain incidental expenses that he would be put to. The refer- 
to:the railway payi ing it and thus reducing the charge is that if the steam- 


[Mr. Wek: aan 


 Q. And then, secondly, that the lines decided to meet New York’s request ; 
ahd. maintain the present rate of:45 cents until further notice?—A. That was 


sont to do with cattle. I quote from Exhibit 12B, as of May Sist, an 


“Mr. Min rooney: ro Cat may sees you that I am told it is for the 


That relates to competi- ie : 
on to Irish ports between the Head Line from Canadian ports—who ASO 


 Q. So it indicates two things; first, because there was competition on flour, — 
ihe rate dropped from 45 cents to 30 cents to meet the competition?—A. It does 


and there are certain fees puid to the Shipping Master and to the other : 


PO 


Q. The point that bothered me, Mr. “Marlow, was why they anaes an - : 
pop dual 23 cents per head, and agreed to do it, but if the railway lines — : 
paid it, it was only 13 cents per head—A. The idea was to relieve the shipper, — 


hip lines did not pay and assuming that the railways did, their charge would co 


all these affairs himself. 

more than the larger. ' ai ; 
Q. You do not say that you are wi bane these for ae inweg? ie x 

said something of oayine to haul them in cars from the yards over to” ne. 

wharves. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Would you pay the switching ee for instance?—A. No. This is not 

the wharfage they have referred to. The system of wharfage in Montreal, — c 
if the Harbour authorities—I understand it is collected by the Harbour 4 
authorities of Montreal and the railway pay it for anything that moves on oo 
the railway and as the cattle came down from the yards just this side of : 
Montreal they arrive at the steamship shed and the Harbour authorities say 
“you owe us so much.” , Rae) 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: a 
Q. I ask why is it in the Minutes that you would get 23 cents from the 
shipper and only 13 cents from the railway if it is paid by the railway?— 
A. You are overlooking the other items. You are overlooking the shipping 
master’s fee. That is part of the 25. cents. 

- Q. All lines agree to quote 23 cents per head on cattle 03 cents per head — 
on sheep to cover wharfage on live-stock and feed, also shipping masters’ fees. 
If wharfage paid by Railway Lines to only collect. 13 cents per head on cattle” +o 
and 02 cents per head on ee’: Apparently the wharfage is the difference = 
between the 15 cents and the 25 cents. ; 

@. Do you mean the railwavs do not have to pay wharfage?—A. Yes, aie 
do. They do not collect it twice from the shipper. 
Q. If the Railway lines pay it direct to the Harbour Commission?—A. 
Yes. . | Fem 
| By Hon. Mr. Stevens: gas : | ee 
Q. Would that be cattle in slings? J think the term is free in ‘ clita Bi! 
or something like that. That is the cargo delivered right to the ship. The 
other would be in the shed. alongside?—-A. This, Mr. Stevens, is an pats : 
ment as a facility to. the shipper solely. : 
Q. But some of the charge is absorbed in one ease?—A. No, none of it is 
_ absorbed. It is just a medium of payment, consolidating it into a lump sum. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: | | | 

Q. Does that all go to the Harbour Board?—A. I am not a cattle carrier 

but I do not think the companies get any part of that.” a 

Q. It all goes to the Harbour Commissioners?—A. It all goes to ae 4 
Harbour Commissioners. es 


aes 
Set 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | at 
Us Q. Turning to the meeting of May Sie eter, leaving that, apoaren na As, 
_ the Conference, in any event, did deal with that feature of the cattle shipments? _ 
__-A. The reason for it was that it was to announce it was a question as to mm, 
whose responsibility it would be to do this in placing the cattle on board the i, 
ship from the cattle yard. / 
i _ Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: They have been confused in using the term “ Con- 
ference” because they always speak of the United Kingdom Conference and 
the Canadian Liner Committee. NN Eo 
{[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] nh 


If you eae furn fae page 126, 
‘ | members present affirm that they were ‘not 
ae you remember ne Ce ara No, 


aes ay Sir Henry Drayton: 
‘ Q What is that date? | 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: May 31st, 1921. Mr. Lockwood was Chairman. 
That was at the office of Furness A. He is with the Robert Reford 
pcompany: eee 
Q. The same ‘ag Colonel Gear. And he was Chairman of that meeting. 

Sat tele you were present. Then turning to the Minute of June 21st, page 116, 
~ under: . ; | 
een “ Cattle: Telegram was read from Toronto shippers complaining of 
the present rate of $40 per head, claiming that inland and ocean freight 
was making present ‘business unprofitable and almost prohibitive. Rate 

of $40 per head as; per | Minute No. 5. Meeting May 31st, reaffirmed.” 


i Bo T am sorry I can say nothing about the cattle rate because we do not 
 earry them and I was not interested. 
@. You were the Chairman that day?—A. I was the recording aneel 
Q. When Colonel Gear savs ‘“‘ Cattle rates were never fixed by Canadian 
Liner Committee” it would not seem to be correct, would it?—-A. My recol- 
lection is that they were fixed at one time but they are not to- day but I 
pounnot speak positively. 
Q. In any event there are the Minutes of the meeting of wh you say 
“you were the recorder, I take it it is correct?—A. Yes. 
i (. How long did these meetings last?—A. Well, this one, I would say, 
; Pe euld last about an hour or two. 
Q. Having got this telegram from the Toronto shippers saying that this 
was a prohibitive rate what would happen?—A. I would imagine that the lines. 
~ interested would discuss it amongst themselves. So far as I would be con- 
cerned, at this meeting I would be a very casual listener. 
Q. In face of the complaint which was re-affirmed at that same soe 
that same afternoon?—A. That is what the record says. | 
- Q. Then again, at page 108, the Meeting of July 26th: 


. “Cattle: Agreed to quote not less than $30 August shipment and $40 
for | September shipment. : 


} 


So that it was dealt with then also.—A. You will notice that I was not present 

at that meeting. 

: Q. Mr. Lockwood was. You were not present at that meeting. ‘That is 

quite true. Who are the cattle shipping lines now, so that we may get this 

- straight?—A Furness Withy & Company; Robert Reford Company. 

ae Q. Robert Reford Company are not shippers?—A. The Lines they repre-- 
sent. 

, Q. Do they not represent Cairns?—A. They represent Caine Thomson. 

Q. Furness Withy?—A. Cunard. 

Q. Not Furness Withy?—A. Furness Withy represents Furness, Withy and 


2 Dominion Line is a, cattle carrier. 
: —(Q. Then turn to page 98, under date August 30th, 1921, under the heading: — 
ae pita): Grains Representa ive of the ee bniinental Transports Limited 


stated that he was ever acine difficulty in securing grain for his line. 
i [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


the Manchester Liners. Both of these are cattle carriers and the White Se ae 


a fixture at this, rate Foon. | ” 
that his ships Were not in a position to secure any 
of genera] merchandise and were therefore particularly dep 
grain for their cargoes. He suggested that they be permit | 
tramp competition on grain agreeing to observe Conference rates n 
other commodities. This was not satisfactory to the other lines an 
after extended discussion, involving conditions at the port and other 
phases of the present situation, it was decided to defer the matter for 
further ‘consideration after the New York United Pe Conference 
September &th.” 


The CHatrMan: What liner was that? 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The Intercontinental ‘Transport Dine 


The Witness: I think that it has been stated that the rate on grain was 
fixed by the Conference up to about December 8th, 1921, and during this 
period that you now refer to-it was a question of agreement. between the lines _ 
as to what should be a proper rate on grain. | ) ve 


By Mr. Symington, Ce: 


ray Then turn to page 95.—A. What is the date? ou 
@. September 16th, 1921. I have only a few more of these, Sir ‘Henry. | 
It sets out a wire received from Mr. Morse, the secretary in New York. 


‘Referring your telegram Sonenibe. 18th at special meeting New. 
York Liner Representative to-day matter discussed and feeling expressed 
that in view of large amount of grain closed during August for Montreal | 
movement up to end October and comparatively small amount obtained — 
Northern range ports coupled with present congestion prevailing Montreal — 
your reduction in Montreal rate uncalled for and fear your action will 
only make it more difficult for us to obtain grain without benefit to 
‘Canadian lines. 

It was considered advisable to call a special meeting. at 1 pm. 
September 16th, and after the subject had received a very thorough 
discussion the Chairman was instructed to despatch the following message 
to Secretary Morse:— i: 

Replying to your telegram 15th all line considerably short of their Cs 

grain requirements for September and October and have practically — 
nothing booked for November the bulk of the grain: booked via Montreal 
being for tramp tonnage which has crowded the port to the detriment of 
the ‘regular lines using their berths and causing general congestion. 
(stop) We cannot vet grain at 5 and 3 and are reluctantly compelled 
to make our rate 5s heaving grain and 4 and 9 oats September and 
October otherwise grain will be taken by tramps which are operating — 
freely at five and under and liners will get nothing (Stop). Large 
quantities grain now going via Buffalo.” ps ot : 


i 


At this time I notice, in all these wires, Mr. Marlow, you seem not to quote. : . 
under the tramps?—A. That may have been so at that time. , vane 

Q. And it did continue up to 1924?—A. I am not certain of that. : 
| Q. Did you ever know of a year prior to 1924 where the liners had a less - a 
rate than. the tramps, in the aggregate, I mean?—A. Well, I don’t know in the: 
aggregate, when the tramp rate has been higher than the liner. 
Q. Before 1924?--A. Before 1924. TORU haa Maret a 
—Q. Then turning to page 163, January 3rd. : | ey 


“ Acricultural ienplemente: “Mr. Nicoll -advised the meeting thai 


shipments formerly proceeding from Canada to Manchester were now 
{Mr. W. T. -Marlow.] ~ 


Q 
: ty 13 ee oe 


ran iomentan to ie ‘United nedont 
aS. ace - au iby the wee ee ae 


yt 


ery 


ae via the eee than you could. direct? _ : 


me en uniformity. igh 
~ Q. My instruction is that it has continued even up to this time. Is that 
ot. g0?—A. There was a period in the Continental Conference, I think in 1922, 
when there were very few fixed rates. 
a, Has it not continued up to to-day that agricultural implements can be 
Eiuped to the continent cheaper than to the United Kingdom, and can be 
‘shipped to the: United Kingdom via the continent cheaper than to the United 
Kingdom?—A. I know they can be shipped to the continent cheaper than to the 
United Kingdom, but whether they can be shipped to the United Kingdom vila 
the continent, I do not know. : 
Q. You do not remember Massey-Harris making that. objection to your 
‘Committee?—A. I remember them making ebicchions, but I do not remember 
them making that specific objection. 

 Q. Is it the fact, or has it any influence, that the rate on grain charged 
by the liners is because they want grain for ballast?—A. Certain’ steamers 
must have the grain for ballast. 
' Q. Is it lower at any other time, than the tramp rate; except for ballast? 
. Oh yes, I think ee dre throughout 1924 the liner rate prevailed lower 
than. We aaa : 


4 


, By the Chairman: 

NG, “Mr. Marlow, the statement hag been made, without doubt correctly, 
that during the summer of 1924 the tramp rate on grain was higher than the 
liner rate on grain. Now take over a period of four. or five years, would that 
be. ‘true? —A. I could not say that, Mr. Chairman, without looking it up. 

- Mr, Symineton, K.C.: I think I asked someone to get that before. I 
Road that statement, with one of the earlier witnesses, with Col. Gear, I think | 
it was. a ) p 


hae on Mr. Saienaton, Vee ag 
ae) Then at page 79, the same . year, Rs coinbes 15th, Grain! (Catidian 
ces decided to reduce rate on Oats to 3/6. The Chairman was Instructed to 
notify Mr. Morse that in view of tramp competition Canadian Lines are unable 
to obtain higher rates from Portland and St. John than New York rates.” That 
was the policy you said you had to achieve, to have a higher rate from the 
nS Lawrence?—A. No. Are you speaking of BP John? Did you not say 
St. John? | : 
b Oe Mes: aay We do not regard (he as ae St. Paeied We: do not 


ot 


Kee Q. We will say St. J ah then; the Canadian ports.—A. The condition in the ; 
ter time was this: the New York lines are in a position probably to get a- 
tum over the Canadian rate, on account of the greater facility they have 
dling the grain via Buffalo as BeAIne! our ports. 

» ie i A [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


nuary, 1921, vou could Ae a fas aes 0 


By Sir Henry | Dien ; 
-Q. As against our winter Pe As 


By Mr. Symington RC: Se OT TIO i es Ee 

Q. At this time apparently you had tried tp caine Bie es 

rate?-A. We had tried to maintain the New York rate and found we could 

not get grain on that basis and therefore we had to reduce it. CR 

Q. What you say here is that you were unable to obtain higher ates? kee > 

Well it may be higher than the New York rate and we had to reduce it to the ae 

basis of the New York rate. It 

Q. Turning to December 15th of that year. . he 
“Owing to it being found impossible for the Special Committee 

appointed for the purpose to agree upon rates at meeting held Wednes- » 

day, December 14th, at. five p.m., it was determined to call a special — 7 
meeting of the General Committee to discuss the situation and advise _ 

the Grain Committee, After considerable discussion, it was the unanimous . c 

opinion that owing to competition from Boston and ‘other ports, it would — 

‘ be impossible to maintain rates that were on a higher basis than those 

he In operation from the ports in question, and the Special Committee were 

therefore advised that in the opinion of the General Committee it would — 

be necessary to meet competition.” ‘ Pi : 


-e: 


That was the opinion you came to in the end of December of that year?—. Ne 
That was the conclusion. 

Q.. Turning back to June 4th, Mr. Marlow, you dealt with that subject 
yesterday. It is at page 125—A. Of the same minutes? ! e 
Q. Yes. os ieee 

“The members of the Canadian Lines, after the New, York Conference — 
having decided upon a minimum rate of 6 shillings on wheat and barley — 
and 5/3 on oats per quarter, the question was raised as to whether this 2) 
was not too great a. difference over New York and might ‘result — fess 
in shipments being diverted via Buffalo to the American seaboard. In | ~ 
view of the figures submitted by Mr. Marlow on rates from Fort William 
and Bay Ports to Montreal in comparison with Buffalo, it was decided 
there was nothing to fear from this competition and that the difference 
arranged for might be maintained. It was decided to fix the Cana- 

. dian flour rate at 28 cents based on 5 shillings wheat rate, Canadian 
rate of exchange, and the following telegram was sent to Secretary 
Morse.” 


Vou remember that, Mr. Marlow. So that at that time you were maintaining a 
considerably higher rate?—A. Out of Montreal. ens 

Q. And you retained the flour rate of 28 cents as opposed to the Ashen 
rate at that time of 212—A. Yes. My recollection is that at that time there ; 
was a difference in exchange against us. 

Q. Surely nothing like that. —A. Oh, at one time the difference in exchange 
between Montreal and New York went up to eighteen cents on the dollar. 

Q. Canadian flour, Mr. Marlow, was being shipped from Canadian Povey 
on Canadian ‘boats? 


Sir Henry Drayton: What was that date? . 
Mr, Symineton, K.C.: _June Ath, 1921, Sir Henry. ae age 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


_  Q. Canadian flour was being shipped from the Panetion ports—and orate 
—and what has the American rate of exchange got to do with it on a oy tat, 
[Mr. W. T. Markey! BY 
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Zz Sir Henry Decree A suppose really it is the same position as the 
cD Oo ndonents made by the Interstate Commerce Commission in connection with — 
_ the railway freight rates. ‘There is a differential allowed there, based on the 
~ exchange. : suppose really it has to do with a situation that one would like 
_ to get away from if he could; I suppose that is what Mr. Marlow is talking 
~ about—and it does not seem to me to be something that ought to be a controlling 
~ factor at all—would be that, when they are getting so many cents more, there 
was such a depreciation of the Canadian dollar at the time as against the 
American dollar, that A would be’on a parity or somewhere near a in 
_ rates. 


Mr. Se nCrON. K.C.: That is the argument no doubt. Speaking of the 
railway rates, I was in that case. The theory there of course was, that a 
certain portion of the haul being in the United States, they had to pay the 
United States Railway in American funds, and the United States Railway had 

_ to’pay their workmen in American funds. But here the Canadian boat would 
not be hauling Canadian flour through the United States. 


er Sir Henry Drayton: It comes back to the question of the parity of the 
- dollar, if you adopt that as the basis. 


Mr. Monteomnmry, K.C.: I submit that the Canadian dollar would not buy 

the same amount of sterling that the American dollar would, and that these 

- British boats are all handled and paid and to a large extent carried in sterling 

on the other side and it would involve a considerable difference; the difference 
_ between the Canadian and the American dollar came directly into play. 


(yt ae Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Perhaps we can get away from that argument. 
This was maintained ‘long after the exchange came back to practically the same, 
and was only removed by the Imperial Shipping Committee on their report. 


By Mr Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Wasn’t it, Mr. Marlow?—A. You mean the differential between the rate 


on American and Canadian flour? 
Q. Yes.—A. Yes, that is true. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: That is admitted, is it not, Mr. Symington? 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I was Se ae to the fact that it is an 
exchange argument. 


_ Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: That flour was not an exchange argument. It 
was a differential fixed by the United States Shipping Board. We should not 
confuse the two. 


oa. 6) | By Mr Symington, K:C.: 

Q. Then turning to 12C, page 261. January 3rd, 1922. 

7 “The flour rates. The question of rates on sack flour was again 

iy : raised and it was the general feeling of the meeting that the present 

| tendency to reduce rates both on grain and flour by lines from US. 
ports is to be deplored as an unnecessary waste of revenue. After 
considerable discussion it was decided to defer any action in December 
until after the meeting of the Conference in New York, on 5th inst., and 
meantime all lines agreed to maintain the 24 cent rate.” 

| we that time, Mr. Marlow, if my recollection serves me, the United States 

Shipping Board were trying to reduce the rates on flour were they not?—A, 

aT jwould not be able to ay that, but it*is quite probable. 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


0. in any Ne ae ‘Cohan nex Were 0 
flour rate should be maintained at that time. — | 
@. And you a to maintain the 24 cent ie ae ‘that 


is true. : ve 
Q. Then January ath, page 255. Mr. Wood—he was "oh the: » Canadian _ 
Merchant Marine, was he not?—A. Yes. : as 


Q. “Mr. Wood announced that he had bese eallee ie attend 
a meeting of the Railway Commission on Wednesday 25th inst., in 
connection with rail rates, and as a deputation from a certain oan et 
of Ontario millers were to be in' Ottawa the same day, interviewing the ~ 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, Mr. Robb, he anticipated being called — 
on and questioned as to the position of the Canadian Steamship Lines in- 
so far as their asking rate on flour was concerned. The question was ~ 
very thoroughly discussed and the reasons governing the stand of the 
St. Lawrence Liners clearly outlined, and the Committee finally going on ~ 
record as being opposed to the artifical flour rate promulgated ee ne 
United States Shipping Board.” 


So that it was the Shipping Board who were reducing rates on flour and : : 
the Canadian Liners feared they would have to follow suit, is that it?—A.. 

IT think you have got to go back to how the United States rate on flour came 
about. 

Q. Granting that it was a political move on the part of President Wilkens 
that does not have anything to do with it.—A. Do you think that would bee 
sufficient reason for the Canadian Lines to do business below an economic 

basis? ‘ 
: I am not.arguing whether it is economic or not; I am simply putting 
forth the facts——A. Well that is the reason the Canadian Lines did not reduce Ms 
the rate to that basis. 

Q. The United States Shipping Board before, and the Canadian Liners did 
not.—A. That is true. 

Very good. Apparently Mr. Wood of the Merchant Marine was to 
take the part of the Liners before the Minister on that occasion?—A. I don’t 
think that was his object in,seeing us at all. I think he came to see us as to 
what he would say to the Minister when he met him. 

Q. And you will find on February 7th he reported back and you gave him 

a vote of thanks. 
_.. Sir Henry Drayton: Before leaving the question of the flour differential, 
Mr. Symington, I suppose we will have figures dealing with that question 
later on? ‘ 

Mr. oe ae K.C.: Yes, they are getting them for. me. 


Sir Henry Drayron: What would be very useful would be to have, if 
we can, the real truth as to the difference in cost. There have been a lot of 
statements made, filed in other enquiries, and some of those statements run 
as high as 16 cents a hundred pounds. Others are very much lower. af 

Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: | may say, Sir Henry, in going through the corre- 
| ce the biggest ditierence I have found has been eight cents. AN 


~ Sir Henry Drayton: That is in cost? 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: In the rate. 


Sir Hpnry Drayton: No, the difference in rate ought only to be justified | 
by an increase in cost of handling flour as against grain. — os ia 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I see. ~ ee. 
The CuairMaNn: Do you think, Mr, Symington, we could eerie pall 
the witness what his opinion is as to what would Ge a fee differential bet een 


grain and flour? 
[Mr.. W T. Marlow.] 


- Oe hd: you not say that, Mr. Marlow?—A. I said that as the rate on 
- grain is such a fluctuating rate, it would be difficult to make a fixture; but I 
se understand, Mr. Chairman, we will be able to give you something on that later, 

koa On this question of flour versus grain, because Sir Henry asked for some figures 

on that yesterday. 
The Cuarrman: [If the figures are being prepared, I do not want to urge 
_ it now, but I would like to find out what the difference of cost of handling is. 


Sir Henry Drayton: That is just the point. 


The Cuairman: That does not depend on the fluctuation in the price of 
grain or the fluctuation in the price of flour. 


By the Chairman: 


 Q. What does it cost you to take a certain given quantity of wheat, put 
it on your boat, take it across the ocean and discharge it on the other side, as 
compared with, 'a like weight of flour?—A. We worked it out at different times. 
I remember I was one of a deputation who met the millers.in Sir George Foster’s 
office, I think it was probably three years ago or more, and at that time 
my recollection is that the rate on grain was 45 cents, or 40 cents, and the 
rate on flour 65 cents. It seemed to me at that time that we fully justified 
our position. We had prepared the actual cost of handling on both sides, the 
_ difference in stowage on flour as against grain, and the claims feature. 


By Mr. Duff: m 
: Q. And the difference in space?—A. I said the difference in stowage, Mr. 
Duff. 

iQ. That is the same Aine? A. It was thought at the time that our case 
was a fair one, and after we were heard the millers were asked if they doubted 
our figures; I pelieve they said they did not, and then they pressed the Minister 
to have the Canadian Government Merchant Marine carry flour even if it had 
to be done at less than cost. The answer of the Minister at that time, as I 
recall it, was that if he had to offer a subsidy to the flour shipper in that form 
he did not see how it could be refused to every shipper and manufacturer in 
__ the country. However, as I stated, we will prepare the figures on the present 
_ basis of rates and submit them. 


By Sir Henry einen’ 

Q. Did you ever have a proper array of figures based upon the proper 
mechanical loading and untoading of flour, Mr. Marlow? I know we have not 
had the facilities, but now I see no reason why we should not have them, and 
if you had those proper mechanical facilities, those costs would come down 
tremendously.—A. It is difficult to get any mechanical device which will just 
suit the loading of flour into a liner ship at Montreal, for the reason that as 

- you load your ship you come across space in different parts of the ship suitable 
for flour; you commence then the loading of the flour until that space is 
filled, and if you are getting near the boilers or near some other compartment. 
where there is some other cargo liable to taint the flour, you have to stop and — 
put in other cargo next the flour. | 
Ny Q. If you thought the flour was in sufficient quantity to justify another 
- compartment, as you thought it would have been, you could have the 
‘s mechanical carriers and have the cost cut down to ‘almost the cost of the 
) _ IMr, W. T. Marlow.] 


Pi 
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grain movement?—A. Our experience ee ee tha we cal get 
quantities. Sometimes we are looking for flour and can & t 
other times it is in greater lots than we can accommodate. 

Q. If it is in greater lots than you can accommodate, certainly cheap Nig 
A venical loading would be the whole thing?—A. On those occasions, mica 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Just one more in ’22, April 30th, 1922, page 229. 


“Sugar: It was reported Bi British U. S. port lines were calling — 
at Halifax and taking sugar at 20 cents per 100 pounds as against 
the Canadian Lines’ agreed minimum rate of 25 cents per 100 pounds. 
Attention was called to the fact that Secretary Morse had never been 
advised of the understanding that Canadian Lines would maintain a 
minimum of 25 cents from Canadian ports when they concurred in the- 
proposal for open rates on Sugar to meet Reardon Smith Line competi- 
tion. The Chairman was instructed to write Secretary Morse asking 
that he circularize all Lines with a view to having them agree to the | 
rate of 25 cents per 100 pounds on Sugar from Canadian ports.” 


¢ 


That was subsequently arranged, Mr. Marlow?—A. It was. 

@. That is what seems to have occurred, and in that case the Canadian 
refiner was paying 25 cents and the American 20 cents at that particular time. 
What seems to have occurred in this and many other commodities seems to 
have been that because of this pest, this Reardon Smith Line, there was a 
sreat deal of stuff. shipped from the United States at the lower rate than was 
shipped from Canada?—A. There is no question about it, that. Reardon Smith 
carried traffic at lower than the Conference rates, and also that at times the 
Conference Lines who were confronted immediately with this Reardon Smith | 
competition, met it. 

Q. That is the result of the competition?—A. That is my answer. | 

Q. And that through that competition the Canadian man interested in 
whatever article such as that, was put at a disadvantage?—A. Not for long. 
Wherever we thought he was suffering through any such thing as that we 
always went to his “aid. 

Q. But you always kept after the competitive line? —A. We always. kept 
aiter the competitive line. 

Q. Now, turning to 12-E, the 1924 Minutes, while I have not had time | 
to go through them very thoroughly, hay was on an open rate?—A. It was. 
an open rate in the Conference. 

Q. It was dealt with the same as the other open rates in the Conference? 
—A. No. Sometimes the Committee will say ‘“We-will ask 30 cents on’ ~ 
hay.” Sometimes they do not mention it at all. But at any time any line 
may quote anything it likes on hay. 

Q. Now let us take November 18th of the- Minutes of last year; “ aoe 
It was considered that a rate of 30 cents might be established and maintained 
to all United Kingdom ports until further notice.”—A. That was ‘one time 
probably when we did think that 30 cents was the right rate. I ue eat 2 yOu sa 
appreciate that 30 cents is a very low rate on hay. 3 

It may be, I do not know anything about it. All I am getting at is) 
that the open rate on November 30th, 1924, was fixed at a meeting of the 
North Atlantic Conference.—A. All we use it for is to fill in. It stows in 210 - 4 
cubic feet. Ray: 

Q. It is one of those rates declared by the Coneesnee in New York to be 
open? 


"al 


By the Charman: - ae 
(). But it is not open as between the different Lines in Mentrenia 2, It : 
was not at that time. ! . : 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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By Mr. Seinen K. C.: 
269. So in these minutes I find that right up to the end of the year you: 
‘fixed the grain rates and the flour i weal an Just as I have given it. We rather 
record them in the minutes. 

Q. You can use any term you like in regard to that. | 

The Cuamrman: Just to make this thing clear, as between the different 
Lines in Montreal it is not an open rate, it is a fixed rate? 

Hon, Mr. McMurray: To be maintained. 


: 


4 
, 


XS 


By the Charman: 

Q. Am I not right—to be maintained?—A. It was at that time and would 
be to-day. I am correct in saying that we have no rate we will quote on 
hay. : 


Q. Am I right in passing the opinion that that is because not much hay 
is going forward at this time?—A. I am not in a position to say that. 


_ By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. In connection with the suggestion, Mr. Marlow, that one way of meet- 
ing this difficulty was Conferences—I think that is one way either you, Col. 
Gearjor Mr. Cleminson made the suggestion—between the shippers, and I want 


to refer you to a minute of the Conference at page 31, under date of March 
: 15th, 1924:— 


“The Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York. Letter from 
Mr. J. A. C. Jansen, Chairman, Export and Import Committee of the 
Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York, dated March 1, 1924, was 
read, with regard to joint meeting between a shipper or group of shippers, 
or an organization representing shippers, to discuss rate adjustments or 
other matters of mutual interest. Secretary was instructed to reply that 
the rates are the result of individual action of the various lines which 
ee compose the Conference, and shipper should therefore apply to the 

keh Line, or Lines, over which he is shipping, to consider any feature with 
regard to rates on his particular commodity. Should, however, a condi- 
tion arise where it would be of mutual interest to both the shipper and 
the Lines to arrange for a joint Conference there would be no difficulty 
in dealing with the matter in this way.’ 


Is that the way the New York Conference SB vecaily dealt with these matters? 
+A. No. The explanation of that is that it rests with the particular person 
who writes the letter. 

Q. I notice you were the Chairman at that meeting?—A. Yes. Mr. Jansen 
is the Traffic Manager of Klipstein & Company, of New York, and I do not 
think he represented the shippers in such a widespread or broad way that he 
would lead you to think in that communication. 

Hi Q. At any rate, Mr. Jansen was the Chairman of the Export and Import 
Committee of the Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York? 

Mr. MonT¢oMERY, K.C.:- That is what Mr. Jansen called himself for the 

oe 


wae 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
_  Q. That is your explanation, Mr. Marlow?—A. That is my explanation. 
As a matter of fact, they are interested only in chemical traffic. 
| Q. I have gone through these minutes. Can you suggest that you were 
_ ever present at a Conference in New York when there was a joint meeting © 
1780-2 « (Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


ea the Conference. and the shippers?—A ay 

them. ee 

Q. What men ae The Heather, men, ‘the lumber. men. 

O. In New) York? ayers i an 
@. I understood Col. Gear to say that it was the Committees? A. 

telling you what I have done. Ass 

Q. Is it recorded here?—A. No. 


» 


A By the Chairman: 


Q. Was that answer to Mr. Jansen sent with your Ae ca, With my 
approval? » 

Q. Yes.—A. No. It was approved by the Conference as a whole. ; ts 

Q@. But you were the Chairman of it?—-A. I only presided to keep order. 

@. Some Chairmen have a very serious view of their responsibilities. For-— 
give me if I continue this a moment. What was the answer made to this Mr. 
Jansen, that the rates were not agreed to in Conference? 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Yes. 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: The rates were the results of individual actions 
on the part of the Lines. 

‘The CuatrrMan: Let me put it the other bie! round. Did I ‘proper 
appreciate the purport of it? 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: You appreciated it. ihe same way as I did; AE, 
don’t know whether it j is right or not. What he says is that the “Secretary was 
instructed to reply that the rates are the result of individual action of the 
various Lines which compose the Conference, and Shipper should therefore 
apply to the Line, or Lines, over which he is shipping, to consider any tea 
with regard to rates on his particular commodity.” 

The CuHatrMan: You will correct me.if I have a wrong impression but 
that reply seems to be made out of whole cloth. ite 

Sir Henry Drayton: I think what one can say ‘about this is that < is 
technically correct, but hardly frank. As a matter of fact the Liners do send 
out the rates, but they are settled before they send them out. ee 

The CHairMAN: And as a matter of fact that would mislead the cor= aS 
respondent. “Pe 

Mr. Symtneton, K.C.: The rates are in a tariff of the Conference; that 
is where the rates are. 

Sir Everne Fiser: A Departmental action. 

Sir Henry Drayton: We are learning something, I see. 


, Mr. Monvrcomery, K.C.: We did not want to meet Mr. A aneen on tis 
particular representation of the shippers of America. 


_ . The CHamrman: On the basis that if a person asks a question in wie 
- complete truth is not present, the reply may be morally of the same nature. 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: That is the philosophical fea de I referred to. ae 
The Cuairman: Go on to the next. ! 


j , 


Vig r 


By Mr. Symington, KC: 


- Q. While I accept your statement, Mr. Marlow, that is the only reference 
I can find of the Conference in these minutes. —A, Hi can say that we have met 
the leather men and the lumber men. — 
| Ses struck me that it was peculiar that that feature should come up ‘f 
connection with Mr. Cleminson. At page 24, which 1s the este of June , 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


cati n of how oie are the ties of 
agrap | 417: 


ational Exhibition, 1924 


wiles AP hition will be held in Toronto. Request was presented 
“from: ‘the Federation of British Industries, London, for reduction of 25 
- per cent from eastbound rates on exhibits, ‘which are eventually returned 
to England, but individual ‘lines did not feel they should make Bay 
modification of their notified rates,? . 


oe and none was made. That is the minute of June ath, New York. 
_ Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: Once again the flag waves. 


By Mr. Symington, eG as 
Q. Then there is a minute on page 22 of a meeting in New York on July 


: ‘Oth, 1924, in respect to a Joint brokerage committee, in which you came to 
certain conclusions: 


| “(e) Resolved, that if the foregoing resolutions are unanimously 
adopted by the other interested Conferences, namely, the Adriatic, Black 
. Sea and Levant Conference, Brazil Conference, Far East Conference, 


River Piate Conference; that Mr. H. Conner be appointed as representa- 
tive of this (joint) Conference on the Joint Standing Brokerage 
ey S. Committec.” | , 


tes I am not suggesting rates, but that resolution was with respect to paying 
i; brokerage upon freight, as I think you will see—A. We do not pay brokerage, 
- and that is the general practice of the Canadian lines; that is, not to pay 
_ brokerage. The United States lines, particularly in New York, do pay broker- 
age, and that has reference to a uniform practice in respect. to brokerage. I 
might explain to the committee that the season the question was discussed at 
- that time was that there was some question in the minds of the steamship 
— lines as to whether they were paying brokerage to firms who were legally entitled 
_ to receive it under the Transportation Act, ‘and therefore some uniform action’ 
was necessary to give protection to the steamship lines, so that it might not 
be a party to what might be proved to be an indictable offence. 
 Q. The resolution apparently provides that the North Atlantic Conference 
was prepared to put this into effect when the other interested Conferences took 
similar action. I am only quoting it to show that—is this a proper deduction— 
in matters in which you are jointly interested there is a communication between 
these various Conferences which I have read?—A. That is the first time I 
~ have known a question of that kind to be dealt with by all the Conferences 
Paamed and as I said before, the reason is that it was considered a very serious 
and important matter. 


~ Symington? 
Mr. SYMINGTON, K.C.: It is a long resolution, setting forth: 
“ Resolved, that freight brokerage not to exceed 14 per ee may 


\ 


be paid only to bona fide brokers whose actual business—” | 


oe Henry DRAYTON: Just comenede to that question? 


Mr. ‘SyMINGTON, Ese Yes, ey anne to that question. : 
(Mr. W. T. Marlow.] — 


Ke 


Interesastal Conference, North Atlantic Continental Freight Conference, 


4! 


Sir Henry Drayton: What were the terms of the resolution, Mr. af 


an and so on. ae a 


Be a "SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


By Mr. Syed KC.: | Pee che ae 
Q. Then I would like to refer to the feoaie ot tee ene of Maoh 4th, 


1925, or first the meeting of February 6th, 1925, in respect to what I referred won 


concerning the action, the judgment in which my learned friend put in. 


Q Secretary presented copy of the United States Shipping Board’s 
decision dated January 20th, 1925, on “The Port Utilities Commission — 


of Charleston, $.C., et al v. The Carolina Company, et al No. 23; The ~~ 


Port Differential Investigation No. 26,’ 

The special committee rev Port Differential Investigation submitted 
recommendation that the following telegram be sent to the South Atlantic 
Steamship Conference and the Gulf Shipping Conference, provided that 
the Continental Freight Conference concurred, viz: ‘At meetings of the 
North Atlantic Continental Freight ‘Conference and United Kingdom 
Conference to-day’—” : 


those are the two North Atlantic Conferences, the Continental and the United 
Kingdom— 

“United States Shipping Board’s decision dated January 20 dissolv- 
ing the Tri-Partite Agreement was noted and will be respected (Stop). If 
you so desire these Conferences will be very glad pending solution of the 
situation to keep you posted in general interest of trade of rate changes 
(Stop). Only rates changed to-day were— 


setting forth the rates. 


“General discussion followed and on motion it was unanimously 
Resolved, that the recommendation of the Committee be approved.” 


And at page 3;-the meeting of March 4th, the Committee reported: —_ 
“Report for record that foflowirie replies have been received bo 
telegram promulgated—” 


they promulgate telegrams too— 

“Wnder Min. 494, viz: 

From South Atlantic S/S Conference, Savannah, Ga., February 10, 
1925, viz:— 

‘Referring to your night letter of the 6th. Yes, this Conference 
desires that you continue to advise us of rate changes, etc., and we shall 
be glad to reciprocate.’ 

From Gulf Shipping Conference, New Orleans, La., February 12, 
1925, viz:— 

‘Referring to your night letter of February 6th, I desire to call your 
attention to Minutes of Gulf/United Kingdom Meeting No, 256, held on 
Tuesday, February 10, under subject No. 1031 (Previous 1024), under 
which subject, you will note. I was directed to acknowledge receipt of 
your telegram to effect that, we likewise will respect the decision of the 
United States Shipping Board, abrogating the tripartite agreement, but 
that in the interest of trade conditions, will continue to furnish you with 
copies of tariffs, circulars and minutes which will indicate any modrfica- 
tions in Gulf rates ’,” 


On. that, I would like to refer also to the Minute or the rule that tariffs, minutes 
and anything that occurs in these Conferences are supposed not to be told to 
anybody who are not members of that particular Conference—A. Mr. Syming- 
ton, while you are on that, I Hould like to direct your attention to the words, 
“ pending a solution.” 

Q. You have told us what you think the solution will be. You Heine it will 
be reformed and that you will be a member of it. That is what you told us, 

[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] * es i 


! ae Mercy KC: The United States Shinpine Board panies be 
bound to bring about some practical working arrangement, inasmuch as their 
_ boats sail from all three ports. 


By Mr. Symington, RO: 

Q. Now I show you a copy of an agreement which came from the Agricul- 
tural Conditions Committee, 1923, in order to clear up a question asked. This 
is an agreement between John Doe for exclusive shipments on atari 
Ps alaNes, 

a The Cuamman: That will be exhibit 47. 


Exhibit 47: Agreement between John Doe and Conference lines 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. This sets out the principle of the thing?—A. Yes, it does, contract rates. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: This is:— 

“Memorandum of Agreement made this Ist day of January, 1923, 
between John Doe, hereinafter called the ‘Shipper’ and the Lines of 
the North Atlantic Continental Freight Conference, hereinafter called 
the ‘Conference Lines’. 

1. The Shipper, in consideration of the agreement of the Conference 
Lines hereinafter set forth, agrees to forward all shipments made or 
controlled by him of automobiles for Antwerp, Rotterdam, Hamburg, 
Bremen and points to which said ports are tributary by steamers of Hee 

| Conference Lines. The quantity is estimated to be not less than.. 
SC per annum. 

2. On consideration of said Agreement by Shipper the Conference 
Lines agree to carry all said shipments at the rate of 40c. per cubic 
foot.” 


At the bottom the rate, when not covered by contract, is 50c. Then, without 
reading the whole thing, the question was asked about signature. Clause 4 sets 
out the following: 

“This agreement shall remain in effect months from date and there- 
after until cancelled by either party on three (3) months’ | writ- 
ten notice. The signature of the Conference Secretary affixed is 
authorized by and is binding on all the Conference Lines of good stand- 

~~ ing which, of date, are mentioned below, severally but not jointly with 
respect to shipments to the ports to which ae several Conference Lines 
operate steamers.” 


Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: I think it would be well if attention is directed 
to clause 3, too. | 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Yes, that gives them the right to ship on any 
Conference boat. It says: 

“The Shipper shall have the right to select the steamer on which 
his goods shall be shipped, provided always that the steamer selected 
shall have sufficient unbooked space when the shipper’s request for room is 
received, but no single Conference Line is obligated to load in a given 
month more than the average per steamer of shipper’s total shipments 
for the three preceding months.” 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


- Q. Mr. Marlow, that is generally adopted with respect to rubber, if I 
_ remember rightly 2A. Rubber tires. 


2 


s 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


oO, And some . other commodities?—A. T Ss tru 
Q. And if my recollect ion: serves me, in each case he r te 
cheaper?—A. About. that. Mt a 
Sir Henry Drayton: ee There | any - guarantee as to a minimum -quantit 
to be shipped under that by the contractor? ae 
) Mr, Symineton, K.C.: No sir, it says, “‘quantity is. estimated.” i i" 

Sir Henry Drayron: No. guarantee at all. | 

‘Mr: Symineton, K.C.: No guarantee. 

The Witness: The idea was to secure the patronage of the pte to. the 

Conference lines. d 


By Mr. Symington, KC: 

Q. You stated, Mr. Marlow, that this is open to any -shipper?@—A. Yes, it 

is open to any shipper. a 
- (Q: As a matter of practice, in any’ event, oe the: correspondence I see aa 
here, you seem to go after the big shipper? ae a ae 
_ Mr. Monteomery, K:C.: That is all there are on. ies lines. OU 
The Wirness: I do not think any of these contracts have been made in 
Canada, except such as we have followed to protect the Canadian shipper — 
when the contracts have been made with American shippers. at eae 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. What I was getting at, it struck me—you can correct me if I am ni 
wrong—that the big shipper knows of this contract, and | pays that ‘ae pe me 
‘rate? Does the small shipper know of it? j iene 


The CHAIRMAN: He gets that 10 per cent uy ens 4 


f 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Does the small shipper know about it?—A. lt has not been a pee 
adopted rule. In the ‘case of the rubber tires, if I recollect correctly, it came 
about this way. The Rubber Association of America went to the Conference — ate 

of their own volition and said, “Here, we don’t want to be bothered with this i 
outside competition; we don’t oe to have that variation in rates; we want to Base 
be able to quote stabilized rates for the year. ‘Will the Conference make an _ 
arrangement with us up to the end of the year, and we will in return give them 

our patronage at a stated figure to be agreed upon?” 

‘Q. It seems to, have arisen with a gentleman by the name ofa 
Joebel, who represents the Rubber Association of America, and crac 
all the tire factories in Canada and the United States. 

Q. You have got the Goodyear signature, I see?—A. Yes. wet a 

Q. The N.D.V.L.—whoever they are?—A. I do not know them. —— Oe 

| Q. You appointed a special Rubber Committee in that case, of which 
Mr. Lockwood was Chairman? | | 
The CuatrmMan: Who was that? 
Mr. SYMINGTON: ‘Mr. Lockwood, of the C.P.R., I think, 


i Wirness: No, of the Robert Reford Company, 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


b 7G. ‘And he circularized the lines under date of July 26th, setting forth that 
ve ae were at liberty to quote ‘them 30 cents per cubic foot, but the rate was one 
_ to be given to the companies signing the agreement. A copy of the agreement — 

was sent to the Canadian Consolidated Rubber Company Ma EN ees 


_ their parent company for instructions to sign. 
‘UMr. W. T: Marlow.) as 


e ins ‘all their | ene ee Bat tie ; 
uoted to any company who has not signed the 
agreemen nly companies parties to the above agreement are to. 
; “receive the reduced ate of 30 cents per cubic foot.” 
That j is the general principle of the thing. 
Sir Henry Drayton: Did that apply to anything outside of automobile 
tires and automobiles? 


Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: It applied to automobiles and tires. My recollec- 
tion is that seeds was another one. I found a circular on that. ins 


_ The WITNESS: ‘Seeds, yes. 


eae By Bs Henry Drayton: fi . , 
 Q. Anything else?—-A. Yes. The United States lines carry a lot of lubri- 
- cating oils, grease and paraffin wax. I think there is one in connection with . 
_ that. 
oa Q. What were the special ee in sdnnection with the seeds?—A.. 
The same thing; the seed shippers wanted-a fixed rate—a stable rate; and you 
will find that all of the big seed companies in Canada were protected—such — 
as the Steele, Briggs Company, of Toronto, those of Montreal, of Windsor, and 
so on. 
: Q. You say they quoted on lubricating oils. Did you do the same thing? 
i oe ‘We do not carry any lubricating oils out of Canada. 


vk , By M i Jonnetans | 
Z Q. Is it not a fact that these rates were considered not to be low enough?—_ 
A The qierpn is, were they low enough? 


By Mr. on KC: ‘ 

aoe The question is that with the stability, Ly got a reaction of 10 cents ¢ 
"2A. That is right. 

-Q. There are only one or two more things about which.I wish to ask you. 
a ae a wire in the correspondence, dated at New York, October 27th, 1922 

_ from. Mr. Morse to you, which says: 
| “Continental Gulf proposes Tripoli flour open meet Vogman com> 
petition. Hamburg Bremen Committee approves. Does Canada” 


® 


ae to which you gave your approval?—a. We never saw a pound of Tripoli flour. 
Q. Was that flour going to or from the Gulf?—-A. From the Gulf. 

2s Qo Tripoli is not a place? Is it the name of a flour?—A. It is the name 

ot the flour. 7 


By Mr. Duff: 
Q. Is it not also the name of a Pee OA Yes, in Northern Africa. 
_ Mr. Syminertoy, K. Ong confess that J thought that it was a place myself. 


nee ae Sinaion. KC. 


Q. The Continental Gulf Conference proposed to open the rate on this — 
nous to meet a gentleman by the name of Vogman in competition; the Ham- | 
‘burg Bremen Committee approved ; New York approved; Canada approved. — : 

is that correct?—A. That is tl That. is just in Cont ony with the rules _ t 
you have aay filed. | oe 


(Mr. W. T. Marlow.) | 
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Mr. SyminetTon, K.C.: What T am pointing ue is ha. ‘ogm 
burg Bremen, North. Continental, North Atlantic U.K. and Liner a 
consent had to be given. GC ee 

Mr. Fuinrorr: It does not come into competition with Cahecn flour. 


The Wirness: We have no shipments of it from Canada. 


Hon, Mr. Stevens: If it were wheat flour, it would be a matter whith as, 


would concern us very much. 


By Mr, Symington, K.C.: | 

Q. Then, following the difficulty, Mr. Marlow, that you had with Ameri- 
can shippers taking Canadian flour below your rates, you finally had fixed 
and promulgated by the New York Conference an agreement that Canadian 
flour was to be carried at that rate?—A. Yes. 

Q. That. was because American lines were carrying Canadian flour cheaper 
than your Canadian lines would do?—A. No; that was because we would not 
conform to the five-cent differential on flour over grain. We made our own 
rate, and we asked them to embody it in the tariff, and they did. 

@. And the tariff on flour was open excepting that flour of Canadian 
crigin only was promulgated in a tariff of 22 cents per hundred pounds?—A. 
Correct. 

Mr. Furntorr: What is the date of that? 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: December 7th, 1922. : 

Mr. Monteomury, K.C.: There is a lot to justify that position. The other 
result is equally hard on the ship-owner. ~ 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Now, Mr. Marlow, I ae here a lot of stuf which 
I had selected, but 4 think you have explained it. Here (indicating) is the 
Reardon Smith reductions. We have gone over that, so we need not go into it 
again. | 

The CHatrMAN: This Reardon-Smith: Was that a company with two 
names or one man with a double-barrelled name? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It is hyphenated; Reardon-hyphen-Smith—all on 
one line. , 

The Witness: No, that is not so. It was a gentlemen named Sir William 
Reardon Smith. 

The CHatrman: What an unknightly thing it is to be going around com- 
peting with the Conference lines. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
Q. Does it still. exist?—A. No, his line does not exist. 


By the Chairman: BOK 


-Q. Did the Conference lines absorb it?—A. No, we did not. 
Q. What did you do?—A. I do not know. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. You know, from the minutes, that you tried to absorb it? You sent a 
gentleman named Mr. Brookes,—with somebody else, to interview them—.—A. 
We invited them to become members of the Conference, yes. 1 
| @. And subsequently they fell by the wayside—they withdrew?—A. I do 
hot know, except that I do know they took their boats out of the trans- sy 
Atlantic trade. | 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: You might as well tell the whole story. They 
tried to take advantage of the Conference without being ney Beano 

[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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De Wie, | Ven when “ came to visit us. 


| (Mr. Montcomery, KC: They ‘tried to take sivaneise of the Confer- 
“ence without being willing to do their share. 

7 The Witness: They proposed at that time that we should advance our 
tates. The argument they made at the time was that they realized the Confer- 
ence rates were too low, and they suggested we advance the general Confer- 
ence rates and let them quote what ey, were then. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. That was not accepted?—A. That was not accepted. 

Q. So the war went on?—A. A month or two afterwards they withdrew. 
Mr. Symrineron, K.C.: My learned friend has some correspondence, but 
I think it is not here. There was, however, only one letter to which I wanted 
to refer. There is a reference in a letter of February 7, 1924, from Mr. Morse 
to Mr. Marlow, with reference to a refusal to lower a rate, and amongst the 
reasons given was one that the Canadians had insisted upon the 25 per cent 
advance. That was correct? 


~The Witness: That was on what, Mr. Symington? 


- By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. In February, 1924—and if my learned friend will get me the letter © 
I will show it to you—you applied for a lower rate on something to the Con- 
ference, which was refused, and one of the reasons given was that the American 
lines were not willing to meet you in this because the Canadians had insisted 
“upon the advance which took place earlier—your horizontal advance? Is it 
--a fact that the Canadians did urge that advance?—A. We, along with a majority 
- of the members of the Conference, did urge an advance because we thought 
an advance in rates—as I ‘have explained—was justified by the result of 1923. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: That is, all. 


RE-DIRECT EXAMINATION 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. In that connection, Mr. Marlow, possibly it would be better to leave 
it to the accountants to decide whether the rates you were obtaining in 1923 
and again in 1924 were sufficient to maintain the traffic on the St. Lawrence— 
the accountants will give us the result in figures, will they not?—A. I believe 
they will. 

: "0. But you are familiar with them in so far as they are consolidated in the 
statement submitted by Price, Waterhouse & Company ?—A. Yes. 

Q. In your opinion, was it necessary, in order to preserve the steamship — 
trafic on the St. Lawrence route, ee an advance should be made?—A. I 
think it was. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: He said ts knew nothing about the figures. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I said we would leave it to the accountants. 
The Witness: I understood Mr. Montgomery to say that the accountants 
would prepare the figures, but he was referring to the statement by Price, © 
: fy aeerhetise. | 

By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

—Q. Assuming the figures given by Price, Waterhouse to be correct, in your 


EE NO was an advance necessary ?—A. I believe it was necessary. 
Chie [Mr. W. T.. Marlow.] 


 Q. Some of the Arment fe eee ne to 
just said, thought otherwise?—A. That is true. 

at Q. ‘And the suggestion is made by my ee) ne that. ut. for the 
~ Conference the American lines in question would not have made tha : adv x 

-—A. I do not think that is so. 

| Q. Assuming that it would be so, does that suggest, to. you any advantage 
in favour of the Canadian ship-owners—and in using ‘the expression “ship-— 
owners” I mean the ship-owners sailing to Canadian ports—and the Canadian 
shippers, if there was some arrangement by which rates should not be lower 
for American ports than for Canadian ports? : Perhaps my question Is a little oe 
long?—-A. I do not quite get that question, Mr. Montgomery. ee a 
af 
" 
Pl 


Q. In the first place, I suppose it is clear that it is to the advantane ore 
the ship-owners sailing to Canadian ports, that the American Tate should not — 
be lower than the Canadian? — 


The CHAIRMAN: Or the American boats will get the business. Bue S 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Yes, the American boats will get the business. NG oe 
The Witness: Well, I quite agree with that. Pore a i a 
By Mr. Montgomery, K. C.: | Nd i 


Q. And in the same way, looking at it from the point of view of the pes 
Canadian shippers, have you any idea of a comparison between the outgoing 
traffic from the United States and Canada? It must be very much lave from 1 
the United States? Is that it?—-A. Oh! very much larger. eae 
Q. The exports are very much larger?—A. Yes. 
. Q. They forward a much bigger movement in traffic?—A. There is ‘no 
question about it. You have 110,000,000 against 10,000,000. ay 
Q. They handle their export movement in a larger way than in Canada?— ae 
A. Very much. : 
Q. In many of these lines our Canadian industries are competing with 
them?—A. Yes. : 
Q. Is it to the advantage of the shipper that the American manntareneee nen 
cannot get a lower freight rate than the Canadian manufacturer? Is it to the raed 
advantage of the Canadian shipper?—A. Decidedly. ee 
Q. Taking it by the size of the two countries, and their export bute fei 
which is likely to gain the most from some of the lines that will preserve — 
stability of rates as ‘between Canada and the United States?—-A. I would think 
‘there was a decided advantage to the Canadian shipper. 
| Q. As well as the Canadian shipowner?—A. As vel as the Canadian ship-_ 
owner. - 
Q. And the Canadian St. Lawrence and port interests generally? —A. it 
think so. 


The Cuarrman:.Do I understand the Witness ite: say that fadividnl 


shippers from the United States are larger than individual shippers | from en 
Canada? . 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I would expect him to say so. They are manu- ee 


facturers who are exporting and doing a:larger business than our manufacturers? — 
—A. That is so. » 


Q. I was dealing with manufacturers?—A. ‘Yes. 


Roe ee ee as A panna ge ak pe em eae 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would that be the same in the flour Guilling business?—A. I saree hohe 
_ say with regard to the export of flour at the present time that the American _ 
millers are larger than the Canadian. I would have to look that up. There ~ 
are some very large milling interests over there such as Washburn and Crosby 
and Pillsbury. ; ie 
*{Mr. W. .T. Marlow.] 


. cuca dian en is controlle | in New York. 


* e. ide me y the name of a big American Beane? of wheat.—A. ene 
“ “Ames, 

si ey Will moey ton: as * much out of the St. Lawrence route as via New York? 
“ag Is Barnes-Ames bigger than Hae aaa Yes Julius Barnes was 
oe chief head of the wheat Borer on 


“By Mr. Samienetan K. C.: 


@. You do not suggest that he is a bigger exporter than Richamdeontate 
Yes, I think-I do. 
ae 'Q. I think you are wrong. I ought to know something about that. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Let us reduce it to actual facts. 


The Cuatrman: Mr, Montgomery was endeavouring to show that the 

exports from American ports were not only greater in volume, which we would 
expect, but that the individual shippers were in a very much larger way of 
-» business than Canadian exporters. J was just doubtful of that general state- 
ment because it would seem to me—perhaps I am incorrect—that as far as 
flour and wheat were concerned, probably our individual exporters of these 
iy pate ‘were as big as the exporters. in the United States. 


| that would probably be the case but my attention was drawn to the subject 
_by the numerous instances which my learned friend read where the Canadians 
had protested against the decrease in rate, reduction in rate on some manu- 
. factured product and I was trying to picture what the result would be if the 
_ large American exporters of these things was able to get a lower freight rate 
_ than the Canadian exporter and that apparently would be the case were it not 
| for this Conference. 


Mr. Syminetron, K.C.: The Canadian can ship by New York. 


_.. Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: What I suggested to the witness was that some- 
_ thing Canadian was bound to suffer by that, either the Canadian shipowner or 
_ the Canadian shipper, that if the traffic was diverted to New York it would be 

our carriers and our ports and everything else that would suffer. If the traffie 
could not be diverted to New York and had to be exported by our Canadian 


: the thought I had in mind. > 
ieiehts out of Ney York gererally lower than freights out of Montreal. 


ORY Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
9. Were it not for ine Conference would that not be the Hae result ?— 


(Mr. Wilde Mala 


AS Tt ate rt—I wo ld ay Pane 75 per fant iy the: grain. shipped 0 out 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Our natural resources are our chief exports where 


lines it would be the shipper or the manufacturer who would suffer. ee 1S 


The Cuarman: It would be against the interests of everyone to have — 


on would think if we had no oe with the United States port lines | 


6 
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Q. Well now, then we will assume that you Hane to heel the 
port rate; then if that rate was an uneconomic one me Canadian ‘shipo 
suffers?—A. That is so. 

Q. If that results in. a red oH bal in our ocean service haa Canada the 
Canadian ports suffer?—A. The Canadian ports suffer. se 

@. Where does that lead us to as to our conclusion as to ehien: is likeh 
to get the advantage of any arrangement with American shipping by_ whick 
the stability of rates is maintained between North Atlantic ports?—A. I think _ 
there is a decided advantage to both the Canadian shipper and the See a 
shipowner. a 

Q. Apart from any theorizing as a Member of this Committee and asa 
representative of this Conference for several years, what can you say as the G.: 
result of your experience .along these lines? Is that» because you have given — 
merely a theory or the result of practical experience along these lines and the 
conclusion you have formed?—A. That is my opinoin from my experierice. 

. Based upon an experience extending over the number of years. you 
have described?—A. Yes. es 

Hon. Mr. McMurray: Is it your contention, Mr. Montgomery, that it is — 
in the interest. of this country that rates should be kept up. 


Mr. Montecomery, K.C.: That rates should be stabilized between North 
Atlantic ports and Canadian. 

Hon. Mr. McMurray: That is your argument? 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Yes. That rates should be stabilized as between 
the two. The question as to whether they should be kept up or not is a 
question of figures because I do not think anyone would argue they should 
be put down to a basis where they would not yield a fair profit to the ship- 
owner, because eventually that will re-act against the trade, as an economic 
proposition, but the question as to whether they are too low or too high will 
be verified by the accountants. The thought was only suggested by the effort 
my learned friend was making to show a number of occasions on which Cana- 
' dians had apparently protested against such reductions on ocean rates on 
manufactured products. 


By Hon. Mr. McAfurray:. 
Q. Is there more shipping out of New York in the summer months than 
there is out of Montreal in the summer season?—A. Most decidedly. | ; 
Q. How much larger, do you know?—A. I would say easily five times as 
large. | 

By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | 
Q. There are five times as many boats too. and twenty times as many people i 
who ship?—A. Yes. | 


“By Mr. Montgomery, K. Ge 


__ Q. My learned friend has asked both to-day arid yesterday about the 
difference in rates from North Atlantic ports, distinguishing between United 
Kingdom ports and Continentai ports. You have told us of the determination 
of the Germans to drive shipping interests out of the Continental ports. Ny 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Of your information. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: My learned friend says “of your information ” 
Is there any difference of opinion about that among the people who know?— 
A. I think in Mr. Cleminson’s examination in chiei—and I would say that he 
is a fair authority on that—that was brought out, and that is my opinion also. 
I do not think there is any question about it. a 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] iff 


e 


OCRAN RATES: a 


Oa 0 any of the: shipping lines receive a Gav cnrnons subsidy ?—A. T am 
ot able to answer that. — 
~—Q. Can you answer it siavneniiv DA’ I say I cannot answer it specifically. 


By Mr. Manthey E50 Aili 


Q. In addition a this as a factor, is there any difference in the port 
 charges— 
Re Sir EucENE rene There was mention of simply Continental ports between 
_ themselves. They have no reference whatever to traffic as between the United 
States and Canada. He mentioned Antwerp, Hamburg, and also Liverpool and 
United Kingdom ports. We did not get any difference as between the United 
States and Canada. 
The CuatrMan: I did not quite get that. ° 
: Sir Eugene Fiset: When Mr. Cleminson gave his evidence he discussed 
traffic between the different U. K. countries. He did not mention Canada and 
the United States at all. ; 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: . Mr. Marlow mentioned Mr. Cleminson’s 
evidence and in. his. evidence. Mr.. Cleminson was. discussing rates between 
‘Continental ports only. He did not discuss the rates between England and 
Canada nor the United States so therefore, the reference to Mr. Cleminson has 
hardly any bearing on the question. You are referring to Mr. Cleminson’s 
evidence, Sir Eugene. 
Sir Evcenn Fiser: Yes. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Mr. Maceenai tells me that Mr. Cleminson said 
_ the cost was 67 per cent higher in the U..K. ports than in the Continental ports. 
That is what I was coming to. 


Mr. Durr: We do not discuss fhatlons ‘between British and Continental, 
nes Our subject is as to matters between British ports and Canada and the 
United States. | } 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: As I understand it the criticism is that the 
charges are lower between the North Atlantic Canadian or American ports to 
the Continent than they are to London or Liverpool. 

Mr, Symineton, K.C.: The other way on. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: They are lower to a Continental port than they 
are to Liverpool. 
| Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That is not the charge. The charge is that they 

_ are higher to the United Kingdom. 


_ _.° Mr. Montcomery, K.C.:. If you attach importance to the distinction, 
% Mr. Symington, I will let~ ~you develop it. 


The CHairMANn: Proceed now, Mr. Montgomery. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


; Q. A reference has just been made to a difference in port charges. Is that 
4 a factor as well in the United Kingdom vs. Continental Ports?—A. It is a 
decided factor. JI have some figures here which might be of interest to the 
Committee, on the relative costs of loading and discharging at United Kingdom 
and Continental Ports. The first. are the comparative costs of loading 1,000 
freight tons of general cargo at United Kingdom and Continental Ports, on a 
steamer of 5,000 tons net register. 

United ‘Kingdom Ports, London cargo charges—that. is stevedoring Ate SO 
on—3/52 per freight ton. Port charges 10/1. Total 13/6%. Liverpool. 

Gee | , [Mr, W. T. Marlow.] 


oy The Cuamman: | Its | 
Port so that we can 


‘The Witness: T think - it nee ‘be donee Mr. ar 
United Kingdom pie and then put the Continental against i i 
it in the statement here. ‘ 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Why not transcribe it in Hone ea way y it is. 
The Cuarrman: I think the Committee will want to hear: it read. 
Sir Evcenr Fiser: Oh yes, read it out first. 


The CHairMAN: If. you do not mind, compare London vith, Hanae : 


ae 
a 
ne 


Liverpool with Rotterdam, and so on, so that we will get the idea as we a) 
along. : Ae 

The Witness: | Well, I have finished London then. This is for nadine | 4 
The total charges, at London, are 6/63, or practically 7/-. Taking Hamburg, — 
as against that. ‘Cargo charges 2/3 per freight ton. Port charges 5/94 per 4 
freight ton; total.charges 8/04. There is a difference of 5/- a ton right there. _ 


Liverpool: : ee CR ee 
Cateoecharees ey). WR 
: ON Sa ye ig dicg oe ya ae 8/7 
SEN a Oe See ey hie ye uc a Wd ee De) 
Taking Rather against a hah 
Per freight tons Bye 
Ganee Charges wiv. Le SO es an Mee hte 
| FPOnbCharges eo See OL oor ae ed 
y BO ae ee ua UMD SI A ERG Ba nea daca | 
Glasgow: “ ; ee 
Cargo charges). ye Le le A ee 
Port charges. wie. .40 Ww ne cin tea eee ae haa, eae snes 
Total one pia SR A a ie 
Antwerp: : ee 
Maroo charges oo... CA a ae eee oy ket 
Prt CHAT ZES ge ek. eC EE Ra Ai car cea eo ee 
Total .. TG) 9 3 aR epee nN dee ci en 4/87 


Now heemneaty that is the comparative cost of discharging 3,000 ie 
of freight at United Kingdom and Continental ports from a steamer of 5,000 
tons net register. : in 
one CrtairMaN: I see that that is Calcutta cargo. Is that of real intereae | | 
LO. Us | - | AG oe 


Mr. Durr: No, just take the Transatlantic ports. 


The’ Wirness: No, Mr. Duff, I think you have Taher ero The 
cargo that was taken was the cargo of a steamer from Calcutta, but as regards — 
illustrating the comparative costs, it does not make any difference where the 
steamer comes from, because it is the same cargo in each port. : 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Since it is the same cargo in each port, it does not 
make a bit of difference. 


‘The Cuairman: It would be very interesting for us to know the diferente 
of cost of handling in Great Britain a typical cargo from Canada, 7 than 
from Calcutta. ‘ 


Mr. Monteompry, K.C.: Does it make any afjenes if you fre he o 
same cargo from both? I can understand if you compare a cargo of one eet 
with a cargo of another type, the record might be misleading, but if you take — 
the same cargo it does not matter whether it is one ne or the other in ie 


reference to the port charges. 
: [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


Hen. Mr. Surana as not,’ ‘tt Giapls i orene thag this cargo came 
from Calcutta. The nature of the cargo makes no difference as long as the 
same is used in both cases. 


ake SY MINGTON, K.C.: My instructions are that it makes all the cher 
ence in the world. — 


_ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Were did you get your instructions? 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I received my instructions from Sir William Peter- 
| sen, and he says it makes all the difference i in the world. 


Mr. Monrtcomery, K.C.: We do not seem to be in agreement with Sir- 
: William Petersen on anything that we touch in this Committee. 


, The CHatrrman: Mr, Montgomery, let me make this suggestion: if for 
Instance there were equal elevator facilities for handling grain at London or 
at Rotterdam, we might have an approximation of costs at both those ports. 


Mr. MontTcoMeEry, KC.: For grain, 


- The Cuatrman: Yes, for grain; and it seems to me although I am quite 
willing that this statement should go in, that a comparative statement of the 
same sort, made in respect to cargo shipped to and from Canada, would be 
ot of very much more value to us. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Chairman, why not let them put in this statement 
now, because all that I am interested in for the moment is the port charges in 
these two districts. Then let the witness or some other witness produce a 
typical Canadian cargo, lumber, wheat, flour, or such like, only let it be the 
- same on both sides of the comparison. 


The CuarrmMan: Exactly. I am quite willing. 


© Hon. Mr. Stevens: Then let us go on with this. I think this is a very 
_ excellent comparison. i 


The Wirness: It gives you a good idea on general cargo. 


The CHairman: Go on then. We will follow Mr. Stevens suggestion, 
_ which i is a wise one. / 


By Mr. Duff: 


me Qy Tn.) these figures you are giving you are taking cargo that has 
originated in Canada or the United States and goes direct to the United King- 
dom and Continental ports?—A. That is what we are going to do. I under- 
_ stand that we are to get that for the Committee. 

uf You are not giving us now port charges where the ship first calls in 
- England and then goes to a Continental port or vice versa, where she pays 
_ two port charges?—A. No, we are not giving you the actual charges of any 
vessel. We are giving you the rate per ton. 


charge to pay.. 
a oe CuamMAN: ‘This is only one port charge at each end. 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


-Q. If a ship puts in at both Southampton and Cherbourg and pays two : | 
sets of port charges, she Hee 20 oe to oe and have only one e port co 


Peondons a. 5 
Cargo charges. 3 0.060 re 
Port charges! cya. ae « 

POtal (ter cic eee eet lek Naha 
Hamburg: ‘ we Phe vais OC. 
: Oargzo CHETSES RU Shy hare SMA gen vece  pat aie ee en 

Port charges. yccle MEO ye ee nies eile ik alee be aaa 

Total ee ae nN ET Ua ear ais ee 


Dundee: : ae aie 
Cargo charges: ace ek yesh haa at ek 
Port charoes.. 3) ees ea li CA Oa i a ee 
fl We ey Ea Wag Crd 2 Rie ae 5/8 


Rotterdam: eye vay met 
iv cothepea changer. cduc en EN a bi ene te a a 
PRD rt Coarees sy Ai. cra a ila a eieds We ustp ects one tcl Ge nan Loew 
| Totak ER OA Pe ci ey a eae 
_ Antwerp: i | : pre Ge 
: @bngo charges... a8 i) eh tae Nis ae 


Port eHarges. iy) SVs 2). eauaik Ge Ua Be pole Mold yk ae 
Patel eal Aye ee sak ane a ol Pec ran art meine dee kyy 0 Sa 


The CHAIRMAN: We will produce this as Exhibit Nuaier 48, and L wil 
order it printed, because I think it is of real value. ; cone 


_ Exhibit No. 48: Comparative costs of loading and discharging iene in 
- United Kingdom and Continental ports (Steamer of 5,000 tons net Tegister) i 


» 


EXHIBIT No. 48 
fala ae Mr. Martow 


KINGDOM AND CONTINENTAL PORTS ON A STEAMER OF 5,000 “TONS 
NET REGISTER — 


ot i ' United Kingdom Ports Continental Ports 


ees meee Per freight - 
_ London— cae ton Hamburg— , Roe yA 
AE POM AT EOS oy.) /8)L lek). fase oe wince 3/5 Clare -CHATBOB, Ly ssa: Mela y'a' s/s cree ati 


_ Port charges... ied ae iia Kaede ea emer ah AOL Port charges.. .. 6. es es oe oe 


Total CHAUGOG UA) Fe hale |i! Gaticae meee 2 13/63 Total charges.. .. ie ee a ae ee 


_ Liverpool a" ; Rotterdam— i scp Ret 
- Cargo charges.. .. 1. 2. 2+ ++ es ee 4/22 Cargo chargesis p. cagi ee ae apf a te (2/10 | 
PRUE MEMATEOB GS G50 ae ea UR ae Woe OTE Port charges. pe wall dl 4s die og Seeker DART oan 


PUBL CbARE A se oa 22 ne oo fae my BIRR Total, Chenies ia, 04" .2' dy dallew ee a CEMA 


- Glasgow— Antwerp heh Tt ethane 

ee _ Cargo CHAYES... ., ne ce coer oe ay |" 4/1R Cargo charges. . PL dal te? oes cpliae tee ee eee 
i Port: charges.. RRM Sal By MLM a. 6/102 Port charges... EA Abe hela es hel Bere 2/44 
Total Mhargea ey. l ibis alas ae 110k Total charges.. «1 1 es py oe eae it 


we 


(Mr, W. T. Marlow.) i 


ee 


Continental Ports; 


United “Kingdom ‘Ports 3 : ie 
: pe freight Per freight 


; ‘ ton Hamburg— ton 
Careo Chargesr. bice'ol eel csae ela rune ere HU OBEED ONBIEOR 6 iia (a sien hee ah wae 1/5 
BOre CHAT ER es sell nel iow ae, ne eels OLE PCW AEROS Ga | bal die at's a) gto eget ee 3/24 
’ o Total charges. | Li Mboup HEMI aa Mel To f6 (0 Total charges.. .. SCE 4/72 
~Dundee— Rotterdam— 
) Cargo charges.. .. 1. 1. se oe su ae 1/10 ROATLO MCNATLOR 4) 6 aie, oh 6 6 we meena 1/18 
Berk OEE PEDET LOS. io! coi ponh ive Tae eaGae 3/10 Moris CHATLES As ieee oy Wc ee ese 1/8 
; } a & EISNE ES 
Motatecharges: (lhe eee ae weenie. 5/8 » hotaleehargesyuy ee, (ist ai iy uikacan cae waa 3/8 
Antwerp— 
‘N : @Warzo Ucharges iwi dace. ie teen eee 1/1 
, . Pore CHATLES ses Ceo e ea 9 
Total eharees’ seco kG es cee ee 1/10 


By the Chairman: 


Q. May I ask you, Mr. Marlow whether these figures in Exhibit 48 are 

- your own compilation?—A. No, these are figures that we obtained from 
England, from a ship-owner in England wh handles such ships. 

_ Q. Now you will get us as soon as you can, a similar statement showing 

precisely the same information in respect to typical Canadian ships with 

typical Canadian cargoes trading out of Canadian ports to United Kingdom 

and Continental ports, and return cargoes. 

_  +Mr. Jonnston: Mr. Chairman, should we not know the ship-owner who 
supplied these figures? | 

“By the Chairman: 

gS G: ‘Could we get that, Mr. Marlow?—A. I ae supply that. I don’t think 
there: would be any difficulty. 


Mr. Rinrret: Will the new Exhibit that men have asked for, Mr. Chairman, 
also be embodied in the record? 


~The CHAIRMAN: ae that will be-put in, the same as we will put this - 
one in, : 
 $ir Evcene Fiset: If these port charges are such an important item in 
the fixing of rates, how can we accept the statement that has been made that it 
is sometimes cheaper to send goods from the United States to a Continental 
port, pay the dock charges there, and then send to England and pay the dock 
charges there, and still pay less for the transportation of those goods than if 
shipped direct to England? 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: In the same way, Sir Eugene, as in the case 
of the considerable- drop in the duty on tweeds. The buyers in Montreal who 
had the goods lying in bond there, shipped them back to the Old Country, 
- paying the ocean freight on them, and then shipped back and re-imported 
here, again paying the ocean freight, all to save the difference in duty on the 
value. The ocean freight is nothing compared with the other. 
By Mr. Duff: 

Q. How do port charges at London and Liverpool] compare?—-A. London is 
very eXpensive as compared with Liverpool. You go up the Thames and there 
is lighterage and a:variety of docks miles apart. 


_ Sir Evenne Fiser: In the case I referred to, they shipped goods to 
Antwerp, and then sent them on to England and the total rate was cheaper 
1780-8 [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


a4 


ence. | eeaon 

_ Mr. Symineron, K.C.: But one shilling per ton does not mean ten cents — 
per hundred. . ‘ ae ete 

Sir Eveenr Fisrer: The rate per ton from Montreal to Antwerp is $2.50 


Reon oe 


of such a movement. eae 
‘Sir Evcensr Fiser: It was asbestos, a bully. cargo. ae A ea a 


The Cuamman: There. are substantial shipments. 


of six at London and four at Hamburg are per ton?—A. Per ton, yes. 


would not make much difference in the TabeneN, No. 


sells 


Hon Mr. See aig an ieee General, to 


Hon. Mr. Srevens: If it was a general movement, it would be appa | 


Sir Eugene Fiser: These were shipments of asbestos. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | 4 
Q: To get this cleared up; do I understand that these differences shown : 


Boat) Ba 


Q. This is on a thousand ton cargo. The difference of a shilling a tone : 


Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: It makes a tremendous difference to the chap who 
your commodity, but not to the chap who sells you the rate. : 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Anything that affects our costs makes a! differ- 


Oe, ee a re a 


per Maritime ton, and the rate from Montreal to England is seventy shillings — 


per 


per ton to British ports. It is simply impossible to understand it. : 
_The CHAIRMAN: What do you say the difference is between. Continental 


and 


hundred Eastbound and forty shillings per hundred..Westbound, or oes id - 


British ports? | Ay de i be, 
Sir EUGENE Fiset: $3 and $15. es 
The Witness: I was asked by the Committee ho eelay ia ‘produce : 


certain rates on asbestos. I cay now give them, and perhaps they will answer is 
the General’s question. Montreal to Liverpool, Fibre up to 70 feet,60 cents per — 


100 


per 


pounds; over 70 feet 80 cents per 100 pounds. Asbestos, crude and sand 


50 cents per 100 pounds. Montreal to Antwerp, Fibre up to 70 feet 55 cents 


100. pounds; over 70 feet, 75 cents per 100 pounds. Crude and sand, 45 


cents per 100 pounds. From New York to Antwerp, the same. From Ann 2 
to New York and Montreal, 35 shillings for 40 cubic feet. te 


ence 


~Q. In force now?—A. In force now, 


them telephoned from Montreal, with the object of: ‘answering the enquiry” made 


here 


feet, 


of any return movement of asbestos fibre, unless it might be, as described in the 
tariff, in cases, and T° would papeys that it ee ere some on eren or 
process of manufacture. Nee ane é 


? 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Perhaps they are confusing the cubic fect, 


by Hon. Mr. Stevens: y Be : aa a ae » 
Q. Whose rates are you giving us now—Conference rates?—A, Yes, Cahier es 


tian te 


rates. | eke, : e. 
Q. ‘To-day ?—A. Yes. | : ; as 


~ 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: ee 
Q. How old are your figures, Mr. Marlow?—A. They. are to- way? a aE had » 


vesterday. ie: 
Q. The quotations I ave are from the OPR, the White Star,’ they 2g 


: ; 
Dominion, and the Robert Reford Line-——A. On 70- foot Fibre, that would 4 
work out from Antwerp to Montreal at the rate of 35 shillings per 40 cubic te 


in the neighbourhood of 48 to 50 cents per 100 pounds. But I do not know 


{Mr. W. T. Marlow.] y “ 
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ees ing with some of the factors that went into the lower 
rate ometies eeeatne | in favour of the continental ports as contrasted with 
the United Kingdom ports. Have you anything more to say upon the subject, 
Mr. Marlow?—-A. Continental, competition vs. British competition? 

. Q. Yes?—A. IT would like ‘to give the Committee, in better words than I 


giving it from a report made by Sir Frederick Lewis, who is at the head of the 
Furness-Withy Company, who are decidedly involved in this question of ocean 
e) waves.) Sir Frederick says:— 

A “There is one phase of the Preston report which I think deaceyee 
attention, and that is the question of continental competition. It is 
A: unfortunately true that through force of circumstances British steam- 
_  ghip lines are accepting lower rates of freight from continental ports 
~~ . than from home ports, but so far ‘from this being a settled policy of 
er discrimination, it is a state of affairs against which the steamship lines 


. necessary to review the historical aspect of the matter, in order to get 
a proper perspective. ‘Unfortunately it is no new problem, as it has 
3 always existed in greater or less degree, but the present situation is 
aggravated by post-war factors. Immediately after the war was over 
there was a general anticipation that there would be great activity from 
certain of the continental ports which had been entirely closed during 
the war, and in consequence many. new lines came into the trade, For 
the first year or so freights were good owing to the general shortage of 
tonnage, and moreover these new continental owned lines in the majority 
of cases were able to operate very cheaply owing to depreciating curren- 
cies. Gradually, however, the situation underwent a change, the supply 
of tonnage exceeded the demand for space, and world freights became 
umremunerative, and as a result some of the new continental lines lost 
so much money that they disappeared. Some, however, have remained 
and others have appeared, and these lines have endeavoured to maintain 
their position by quoting rates of freight which are far below an economic 
level. In order to maintain their goodwill i in these trades, the Conference 
- | Lines, British and foreign alike, have had to meet what is in effect a 
> ° rate cutting competition. At one stage the rates that were accepted 
were actually less than the bare cost of handling the cargo in and out 
of the ships, leaving nothing for the transportation service. In a great 
“many cases where statements have been made by British manufacturers 


# 


able from the continent, it has unfortunately been shown that the freight 
represents such a comparatively small percentage of the C.I.F. value 
of the goods that it has had no practical bearing upon the result, and 
that the orders would in any case have gone to continental manufac- 
turers. 

It is also true to say that the steamship expenses at the continental 
ports are much cheaper than in the United Kingdom, the difference 
representing several shillings per ton, particularly if the time occupied 
in loading and discharging is taken into account, and this has an import- 
ant bearing upon the ‘freight situation; but the basic fact remains that 
* the existing rates are below an. economic level, and to reduce all rates 

to that level would make matters worse than they are. 
It is obvious that steamers cannot continue to trade if they are 
expected to carry cargoes, at rates which do not cover the costs of 
‘T9034 [Mr. W. T. _Marlow.1 


a 


ae are striving daily. As in_ practically “all cases of controversy, it is. 


that they have lost foreign orders on account of cheaper freights obtain- 


. can express it, what I think of the question of continental competition. I am 
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operation, and the a nlse toe the: Raney auuieg. is the | 
up of the continental rates, which is gradually taking place, | p 
with a general reduction in expenses at the United Kingdom ports, for ty 
which your bie ante) have been working very strenuously fet the a ii 
two years.” . 
The Witnesss: I think it is well he the Committee to know ey are the 
facts in connection with the difference between the United Kingdom and conti- 
nental rates. 
The Wirness: I have read all I want to quote. 
The CHAIRMAN: He said at the beginning that he would like to give the 
Committee, in better words than he could express it, what he thought of the 
, question of Continental competition. I think he spoke with undue modesty. 


The Witness: Furthermore, it rather substantiates what I said yester- — 
day, and what Counsel for the Government questioned. in that report quot- 
ing the representative of the Shipping Board. I said that there was a rate 
cutting competition.in the Continental trade; yesterday. M 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
Q. Particularly from Germany?—A. Particularly from Germany. | 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Have you finished with that statement?—A. Yes, thank you. 

Q. While we are dealing with comparative rates, considerable attention 
was given yesterday to the butter rate, New Zealand vs. Canadian ports to the 
United Kingdom. Have you looked that matter up at all, Mr. Marlow?—A, 
Yes. I have been making some enquiries from some of the shipping gentle- 
men from the other side, and I find, as I stated, that the Lines in the trade from 
New Zealand to the United Kingdom employ fully insulated vessels. A fair 
example of one is the Maioma. That vessel has 322,805 cubic feet of Ansul- 
ated space, in other words refrigerator space. 


By Mr. Ranfret: 

Q. Can you say when she was built?—-A. In 1920. 

Q. The reason I put that question is: that yesterday we were given to 
understand that these ships were built before the war.—A. I did not nor that, 
Mr. Rinfret. 

Q. I was just trying to make this point, that surely these inanlated ships 
would cost more than ordinary ships, and that therefore it was rather surpris- 
ing that the rate could be the same as the rate charged from Canadian ports? 

Mr. Montcomery) K.C.: It did look rather surprising at first, and that 1 is 
why I have asked Mr. “Marlow to give the explanation. 

Mr. Rinrret: I hope we can get the explanation. The reply was that 
the ship was built before the war and at low cost. Sie 

~The Cuatrman: I think he stated it might have been. 

Mr. Rinrret: Yes. | am not inferring that the information was mis- 
given, but the reply would not apply to that ship at all. 

Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: I would think any one would concede that 2% 
ship of that kind might welll cost more than the ordinary ship. 

Mr. Rinrret: That is why I asked about the rates. 


Sir Eugene Fiser: The name of the ship might have been mistaken. 
The Witness: May I proceed? - 


The CuarrMan: Yes, proceed with diligence. 
(Mr. W. T.’ Marlow.] 
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‘he WI" 2 ‘is the 
add the United. fener Tf One. ae have a ane ree service. I 
understand their cargoes are fairly full of of this class of cargo requiring refrigera- 


. tor space, and paying comparatively high rates of freight. .My information 
further is that the shippers, through co-operative societies or associations, 
enter into contracts with the shipping companies whereby they engage to pay 


for the space whether the shipments go forward or not. I am informed further 
that the rate on cheese in the refrigerator space is 170 shillings per ton of 2,240 
pounds, the equivalent of $1.80 per 100 pounds, roughly, and that the rate on 
butter is $1.50 per 100 pounds. 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. That seems rather an anomaly?—A. It would seem an anomaly that 
the rate on cheese is higher than the rate on butter, but if you consider as a 
possible explanation that, these ships are fully refrigerated, and that the 
majority of the cargo they carry perhaps consists of frozen mutton, carcasses 
of rabbits, and butter and other commodities requiring for the most part 
frozen temperatures, that the smaller portion would require the higher temper- 
ature which would be necessary for the preservation of cheese. 

The CHAIRMAN: You would think that would make cheese lower, because 
you would not have to keep the temperature down so low. 
The Witness: Not if the whole ship is fitted to give you the frozen temper- 
ature. | 
Mr. Symineton, K.C,: That would be a mechanical matter, and you do not 


' know whether it can be done or not. 


The Witness: We know it can be done. 

The CHAIRMAN: However, ;what we are worried about is not so much the 
difference between the rates on butter and cheese, but why it should cost the 
fellow who produces butter say in the Eastern Townships of Quebec—Mr. 
Montgomery, for instance, is a farmer; why should butter made from his cows, 
going from Montreal, have to pay $1. 50 a hundred when his competitor in New 


Yealand is able to send his butter at the same 2 price. You owe an edisan et to 


your counsel. 
Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: I develop a Hibine market, Mr. Chairman. 
The Witness: We would probably be in a position to make Mr. Montgomery 


-a lower rate on butter if he would guarantee the quantity and pay the freight 


whether he shipped or net. 
By Mr. Duff: 
Q. Would it not be well for us to know the refrigerator space in these boats 


leaving Montreal?—A. I will give you that. 


Mr. Furntort: Has he finished: his answer? He was going to make some 
explanation. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K. C.: 


Q. You have the figures available which Mr. Duff ‘asked for as to 
refrigeration space?—A. Yes, but I do not know what I have to say in addition 
to the question where I was interrupted. ) 

Mr. Durr: Go ahead; never mind me; I will-ask for that later on. 

: Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I think it cannot come at a more convenient 
ime. 
By Mr. Montgomery, K. C.: ° 


Q. You have given us the space on the ship you described. For compari- 
son, suppose you give us similar figures for typical C.P.R. ships—A. The 
Canadian Pacific ships have about 37 ,000 cubic feet of refrigeration ‘space. 

ae \ [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


oe | 


_ What was the other ‘Houe that 
VGealsca boat had 322, 000, or about ea | 


By Mr. Duff: 


space?—A, We would be in the same position as ae a, Zealand boat. 


By Mr. Montgomery, cay A iias eae : One oe Hagia 

Q. Now take the ship as a whole. You agree with Mr. Dut as to, that 
particular feature?—A. Yes, I do. - | 
Q. Now take the ship as a whole, and the class of cargo} Hever is thats from. es 

a freight point of view, as compared. with the class of cargo with which Your ia 
ship will be loaded ona typical Canadian voyage, such as one on which ° butter 
is carried?——A. Do you mean: what percentage? » | 
Q. No, the class of cargo Aaecieaes meen oe permit ae rate to rae 


made Se 
Sir Henry Drayton: A comparison | of the Toadings is what you want. | 5 
By Mr. Montgomery, Ot Wee . ae ys $ ‘ 
Q. You have mentioned that these refrigerated. bone carry butter, ‘frozen sae 
‘meats, and that sort of thing?—A. That 1.1, Nt 


Q. What class of cargo is that, from a freight point iS view?2—A. ae is a 
very high class, high paying cargo. 
roe Lake the corresponding boat of the C-P.R., which has the rétrigeen 
‘space which you have given. Would she have probably the same. class of cargo? 
—A. She would have perhaps 60 per cent grain and flour, a re class of cargo. 
@. Then, if you could fill your.ship—. ey 
Sir Eueene Fiset: What is the space again? cen CM COANE aa 
Mr. MontTcoMeEry, K.C.: 322,000 feet. ; iss: 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


Q. Is it divided into chambers?—A. Palen in the holds of the Pe es, ta 
Q. You said yesterday seven times the cubic feet was inside the chambers? na 
—A. It is in the type of vessel employed in the Canadian trade. a 
Q. That is the type you are describing now? eee . Sone 


‘Mr. Furntort: No, that is the New Zealand boat. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. If you could fill your ship with the class of cargo with which the News 
Zealander fills his ship, would ‘it make any difference in the rates?—A. 
Decidedly. ; er! aA et ee 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That is right,’ Mr. Duff, is it not? 

Mr. Symineton,. K.C,: qT would not say so. 


By Mr. Duff: Py 

Q. If you had no insulation on your. rae at ite your eTOSs freight. woul @ 
_ snot be nearly as much, would it?—A. Sometimes it would be more. 
. Q. Not with grain and’ so on?—A. No, but when you have a portion of | 
your ship insulated, that portion is not very. much good for other cargo not 
requiring refrigeration, so that that space in the ship is lost if there is not ~ 
sufficient demand to fill it, and Sa is no other cargo ‘suitable for tunis 
space. | . | | 

es Lab Y the Chairman: . 
'». Q. If there is not sufficient ieinahde to fil it with mens cargo 


as 


[Mr, W. T. Marlow.] Tent ta 


i 


you usually ae your ee filled with he + cargo No, 
t. That i is the unfortunate part of ie 


£ 


ny Mr. M pee, K. C0. 
stay Can you give us any figures to show what percentage butter rebreene 


> fepresented 35 of one per cent of the cargo, one-third of one per cent of the 
a ies 

. Ehe Cuma I presume, Mr. “Montgomery, that calculation 1S made 
“upon all ships, whether insulated or not? | 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: We have no insulated ships here. 
~The Cuamman: All ships, whether. they have refrigerator space or hott 


and the percentages of the space occupied and unoceupied, 


o, . -By Mr. Duff: 


/ ~~ Q. Then why do you have your insulated space?—A. We have to have 
ay the refrigerator space to take care of the demand when itis fully in demand, 
_ which are the. summer months’of the year in the North Atlantic, but in the 
winter season we do not need the refrigeration in the North Atlantie, 

"i Ou Ol course, you ‘arecat, a disadvantage there. —A. For several months of 
‘the year, do you see. ~* 

'Q@.;But. you can fill that. space: with other goods?—-A. Not always. 

~Q. You do not oe the space a ae It is unfitted. for. pan classes 


some classes. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Before passing from this 1 cdo hos want to interrupt 
you, Mr. Symington, but ‘I would like before we leave. this ake to ee a 
Fen or. two. neki eek whee 


-Q. Do the New Beatin ships always have a full barep oon! I understand 
they have full cargoes usually. 23% |: 

Q. I understand you to say you do not always have your 37,000 “cubic 
feet filled, but you think they have their 322,000 cubic feet tull?——A. FE would 
not say they always have them exactly full. 

— Q. Likely some times they go without a full cargo, though, so they would 


3 


very much higher class. of cargo, and ‘they: do carry a very much Mea class 
'ol -cargouall round: . “. ,. . Ne 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


ee contract to pay for any space unoccupied in these ships. 
« The Cuamman: They make a‘ firm contract for the space. 
_ Mr. Symineron, K.C:: .For a eertain pun of space. 


Mr Mowtcommry, K.C.: The ful ship. | | 
[Mr.. W. T. Marlow,] 


ae Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: If you will wait, he. will give you the figures 


of: your cargo?—A. In taking all the Canadian Pacific cargoes for 1924, butter » 


= 


ke ~ be in the same position as you?—A, No, because they have a ship fitted for a | : 


7: I understand, Mr. Marlow, trom. fe haic L have read of the Imperial ay 
, ase Committee's proceedings, that. the space is contracted for; they enter 
into contracts?—A. I mentioned in the first part of my evidence that the. oD : 
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anticipating a NSSHIONE you are going to ) ask. 


By Mr. Duff: 

Q. Mr. Marlow, you have told us that the butter is one-third af one pe 
cent of the total cargo. Do you know how much space butter takes up in the 
~ New « Zealand boats?—A. No, I have not those figures. You mean what — 
relation the butter bears to the whole cargo? | 
Q. Yes?—A. I have not got that. 


By Mr. M ontgomery, KOC 


Q. But, in any event, the ships—and you are speaking entirely from the 
information which you have—carry throughout a fairly high-class cargo?—A. __ 
Yes. I would say it is something like this; that the cargo, or probably two- 
thirds of it, would be made up of such cargo requiring insulation, and it would 
not matter if it were frozen mutton, or frozen rabbits, or butter, or whatever 
cargo it might be. 


Mr. Durr: What is the rate on mutton? 
Mr. Montcomemry, K.C.: I think Mr. Symington has that. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: What was it you wanted, Mr. Duff? The rate on ae 
beef or mutton? aa 


Mr. Durr: Mutton. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Mutton is one and one-eighth pence per pound. 
The Witngss: Yes, that is right. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. What?—A. One penny and one- -ighth p per pound aay and half & 
farthing per pound. ; 
Mr. Durr: That is $2. per hundred. ~* FO8a Ss Agi Sage S 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Just about. ° rt ie Z a 
_ The Wrrness: No, a penny is two cents. — = Dee he ee 
By Mr. Duff: ) aN 


iss Q. Two cents a pound would be $2 a andeed pen ay and: one-eighth 4 
more than that. : 


ae Psy gt 
Ne Ctl. ‘on Pt eS eon 
et eR ey 


Mr. Durr: That is a pretty high rate; it is fagiae than butter. ~ ber Ay. 
Mr, Symineron, K.C.: Yes, it is Wiohes than butter. | Che ae 


Sir Henry Drayton: That would be $2.25 a hundred. 2 93 2-5) 

Mr. Symryeton, K.C.: It is higher than cheese. OLE abe ee 

Mr. Durr: Mr. Montgomery’s point is that it is— 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: A very high-class cargo. © 

Mr. Durr: Yes, a very high-class cargo. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I think that clears up the butter question. I 
understand Mr. Stevens has a few questions to ask. a 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The members of the- Committee would oe sine a 
better evidence on this subject from the evidence taken in the New Zealand 
Inquiry of the Shipping Ring. That does not give nearly as favourable a story 
as Mr. Marlow. They said that they were nearly all losing fe it was 

being made in other trades, but not in that trade. aa: 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It would be about, as one might say, a can 

“we say, and hope you will believe it.” I believe Mr. Stevens wanted to ask 


some questions in regard to butter. 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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ust. on: neuen, if a may be permitted tds ‘interrupt. I | 
that the ‘Canadian lines for the year 1924, had an 


) 
| | i the Chahnan 
~Q. Not used?—A. Not used. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Not paid for?—A. Not paid for—48 per cent. 
_Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Not used for any sort of cargo? 


By Mr. Duff:. ! 
Q. No kind of cargo, or not used for butter and cheese?—A. Not used for 
any kind of cargo. That is a check-up on each ship. 


Bs : By Mr. McKay: 
'S  Q. That is for one year?—A. For the year 1924. | 

The Cuatrman: And the butter and cheese people have themselves to 
blame largely. ates iS 


‘ By Mr. Rinfret: 

oe Q. Was that considered a very poor year?—-A. No; last year, I would say, 
2 was a typical year as regards the amount of space used in the ships. 

: You mean on these particular goods, or generally?—-A. What particular 
goods do you mean, Mr. Rinfret? 

. You were speaking of refrigerator space?—-A. Yes; I mean with regard 
ae all perishable traffic it is fairly typical. I only mention these figures to 
- _, show that probably for one or two months of the year the space may all be 
in demand, and for the balance of the year you have that space on your 
hands, averaged over the whole year you find that 48 per cent was not used. 


Mr. Durr: That is not so bad. I am afraid you spoiled your statement. 
You say that for six months you would have your space filled entirely, and for 
the other six months you would have none? 

* The Witness: No, I did not say that. I said that for about two months 
__. we would have the whole space filled. 48 per cent was not used over the whole 
~~ period. : 

Be By Mr. Duff: 

ee Q. For six months you would have the pete space filled, and for six 
ae months you would not have any? 

y Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I’ understand a is a very high peak in this 
refrigerator cargo, and they have to have a refrigerator capacity to take care 
of that but this high peak does not divide itself so arbitrarily as between sum- 
mer and winter—six months and six months. Perhaps Mr. Marlow can tell 
us a little more about that? | 

4 ~The Witness: That is true. In July and August there is a big demand 
_ for the space; it tapers off both ways: after that, and during the winter it is 
_ searcely used at all. 


hia) 


_ By the Chairman: 


Q. In the winter time can you use that space for any other class of cargo? 

_ —A. You can for some, but you can put very little in there on account of the . 
way the space it situated in the ships. There are the brine pipes and girders 
-and all kinds of obstructions in there and it is not a handy place to store 
cargo. You enter it by little doors from the hold 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


hikcey 


‘go in refrigerator space in the summer season, and that will stand_ ordinary 


~The CHatrman: Mr. Montgomery, « can 1 you fini 
six o’clock. | d SA 

Mr. RINFRET: there’ is one ‘other ation I SMe like t _ ask, 

The CHairMAN: Go ahead, sir, *. | ; 


By Mr. Rinfret: : ‘ 


Q. On this point; is there any time in the year ia thee concedes oh 
ean be shipped without having to use that space?—A. The Chairman asked — 
me that. As I understand your question, it is as to whether or not we can use 
this space for other goods? | 

Q. No, just to the contrary. Can you ship these commodities in any other , 
part of the ship than in those special chambers during a special season—when 
it is cold, for instance?—-A. You would have to divide your cargo into classes to 
say that. For instance, there is a certain class of bacon and hams which might 


res 
% 

f 

4 
x 
“ 


stowage in the winter season, but they pay .a lesser rate for that. . On the 
other hand, butter is always shipped in refrigerator space. 


i ie Riser That is my question. | ae ea 
By Mr. Duff: Piste dade ; akg 
@. Any. time of the year?—A. Yes. oe | in 
By Hon. Mr. Stevens: i 2 Nee 
au What I wished to clear up was in regard to a petecenie made yesterday hee 
to the butter rate from Vancouver being the same as from Montreal. “Now, Mr. 
Marlow, have you any explanation you can give to us, without my going into 
too much detail, in regard to that?—A. I imagine what happened was that our 
rate of $1.50 from Montreal was established, and the Vancouver route met it, — 
regarding it as competitive. We knew nothing whatever about the rate from 
Vancouver when we made the rate from Montreal. as 
Q. Do you know anything about the type of cargo shipped from the — 
Pacific Coast to European parts?—A. I would say that a larger portion of the 
cargo shipped from Pacific ports, through the Panama, requires refrigerator — 
space by reason of the steamers going through the tropics, than in the North oe 
Atlantic trade. For instance, goods which might require only ordinary stowage 
in the North Atlantic trade might require refrigerator Ha lieds when shipped 
through the Panama Canal from Vancouver. 

‘Q.That.is. in regard to that class of freight?—A. That is in regard to that 
class of freight. 

Q. As to the whole cargo, the nature of the cargo, have you any information | 
regarding the type of cargo prevailing from the Pacific Coast? Let me putt ae 
this way: Are the cargoes from the Pacific Coast largely lumber, wheat and 
fish, canned fish; heavy cargo?—A. I would think so but I would rather think 
that they correspond fairly with the class of cargo that: goes out of eastern 
Canadian ports. 

Q. Now, the factor was raised or suggested yesterday of distance, that is . 
that the rate from Vancouver would possibly be unfair because it is a greater 
distance. Now, I think, this factor of distance should be clearly elucidated? — 
—A. I have been. thinking about that and nothing can be more misleading than 
to compare the distance of a voyage with the rate of freight. The actual 
distance of the voyage is of less importance than the amount of cargo offered, 
the probability of cargo both ways, the assortment of cargo as between dead- 
pet measurement, port charges, loading and discharging expenses. 
| Q. Therefore, you consider——aA. As a further explanation to the Cominieaes 


it anole be mentioned that a large part of your overhead is the same, Peers 
Sina: Wien iT Marlow.] { K 
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oyage or a See voy iee: ‘There { is’ the Ware 
ne of the ship but the expenses are Practically 
By ives Sone K. C.: ie 
— Q. It does not make any difference if you make three trips or aie trips 
n a year?—A. I do not say that. 
 -Q. That is a factor of distance?—A. I did not say it was not a factor. 
(Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It was not an element. He said it was not as 
determining as many others. . Vis 
The Cuamman: Let us have Mr. Cleminson now, ne 


.-) Witness retired. 


/ | Henry MIuuican CLEMINSON, recalled. 


a By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
ae Q. I understand, Mr. Cleminson, there is some information which the 


- Chairman asked for and which you were not able to give at the time, but have 


looked up since. Will you please place it on the record now?—A. You ‘remember 

“you asked me who the people were who served on the Dominion Royal Com- 
2 _ mission. I have been able to get some information, although not in full. 
' — I told you that the Chairman was a distinguished K.C., Mr. Arthur Cohen; 
and the next man whose name appears on the majority report is ,C. N. 
_ Lawrence. That gentleman is now Lord Lawrence of Kingsgate. He was 
~ formerly a merchant and is now Chairman of the London and Northwestern 
ae Company. 
‘The next, I think, I told you Sir Hugh Bell was an ironmaster, a colliery 
owner. I also find he is a director of Brunner Mond & Company, the biggest 
M chemical manufacturers in the United Kingdom. I did say he was a director 
/ i of Dormer, Long & Company big steel manufacturers and exporters. And I 
also see he is a railway director too. 
__ Mr. W. Thomas Lewis I can find nothing about. 
Sir A. E. Bateman, K.C.M.G., was joint manager of the Imperial Institute. 
_ That is an Institute in London, which you probably all know about, to encourage 
Mitiperial relations. He was Chairman of the Labour Arbitration Courts. At 
one time he was in the service of the Board of Trade and has been President 
of the Royal Statistical Society and was responsible for the publication of a 
Fiscal Year Book in 1903. 
Mr, Gonner.is a Professor of Economics. 

Mr. Maddison I think I said, is a trades Union leader. 
ok Mr. Mitchell is a spinner and manufacturer. It is interesting to notice 
, that he was Vice- Be adett of the Association of Chambers of Commerce for 
_ 1907 and 1911, That is interesting because it has been said, in error, that the 
Association of Chambers of Commerce has favoured control of rates. I have 
-. been unable to ascertain anything in corroboration of that. On the contrary I 
am sure that the Association of Chambers of Commerce does not favour control 
of rates. | 
ee Then, sir, the minority report. | 
: | Sir D. M. Barbour is a former civil servant. He has seen distinguished 
_ service in India, South Africa, the West Indies and so forth. 
on Sir John Macdonnell is a law writer and teacher. 
Mr. R. Muirhead Collins is a retired Naval officer, who was at one time 
ecretary in Great Britain for Australia, I think 1906-10. : 


| LMr. Wz T..-Marlow.] 


Sees eae 


: ke eee Dee Or the novelist. _ 
Witness retired. 2 en 
The Cuamman: | | uch, Mr. ( 


This Committee stands adjourned until Tuesday afternoon the ‘sth M 


Sy 


Agen 


‘The | Committee adj ourned. 


MINUTES O EVIDENCE 


Commrrie Room 276 
House oF CoMMONS, 


Turspay, May 5, 1925. 


The Sonctal Gonimitiee appointed to consider the resolution to give the 
Government of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an agree- 
Eisen His, one and Sir W bates pee, J C.B.E., as set out in 


a Mr. Egret Ten ide vob think Mr, Montgomery had finished. _ 
~The Cuatrman: He was re-examining, was he not? 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Yes, sir. 

- The Cuarrman: Just. before we begin with the witness, I wish to bring 
re the Committee copies of resolutions which were conveyed to me by the 

Minister of Trade and Commerce. One is a copy of a resolution from the. 


estern Stock Growers’ Association at Calgary, Alberta, entitled ‘ Ocean 
ates $7? and will be filed as EXHIBIT ae 49. eae printed.) Gree is abe 


b t I should think if tie Piedice does not. allow it, Lee on nrcuanehetes 
of the case I have in mind should command it. 


Sir, ‘and has been since this Committee has een pret fas Honea his 
call—a very, very sudden and tragic call, and I think you will agree with me, 

r. Chairman, that the very least this Committee can do is to place on record 
ur very, very great sympathy, and our sense of sorrow and loss. We all knew 
Mr. Cates very well; we knew that he stood’ for so much that is best in 
ournalism: that he stood, not for the sensational headlines, but for principles 
which, put into practice, meant a fair and accurate report. of all proceedings 
before this or any other Committee; that he was doing his best to serve his 
country in the position in which he found himself, and in so doing, by his fair- — 
ness and generosity of character, he endeared himself alike to all. of us. . 
- Hon. Mr. Srncuatr: Mr. Chateen: will you express the sentiments of this — 
ommittee? we 
eo the: CHAIRMAN: J take it, Sir Henry (Drayton), that you will desire me _ 
t 

journalist, and our desire that the sympathy of this Committee be extended to 

_the ‘members of his family in their sore bereavement. I am sure that all 
mbers 6f this Committee) will be at one with me in this expression of 
pathy. 

Mr. SymrncTon, KC.: “Mr. Cue amar before going on with the witness, I 

ould like to ask my learned friends if the Cunard and White Star material - 
as arrived. ote if the westhound tariffs are here. 
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a express on behalf of the Committee our sorrow at the loss of this faithful : 


a Mr. MONTE aon OThe. reaiound: tariff re 
that the Cunard’s have come, but the White Star hav : 
expected by the same boat as the Cunard. I am just een 
- Star’s arrived in Montreal this morning. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: May we get that material into the 
auditors at the earliest ‘moment? bu 
- Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That was our intention. aah 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Will you file the westbound ie now? ein 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: We will file them now. - 
The Cuamrman: Mr. Montgomery, I think you have some further questions 

to ask Mr. Marlow. | ae i 


% 


WituiAM THomMas Martow, recalled. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 4 eis 

Q. Mr. Marlow, we were asked to file the Eee a tants Are the two > 
documents which you have just produced the two westbound tariffs which you 
-received?—-A. One is the North Atlantic Westbound Conference rate and freight — 
tariffs from the United Kingdom; the other is the North Atlantic Freight — 
Conference tariff from Antwerp. Those are the only two tariffs we have, Aceh 
which we are interested. oe 
The CuHatrman: They will be filed as exhibits. . pe 


Exuispir 26A: North Atlantic Westbound rate and freight faritis: from. 
United Kingdom. (Not printed.) 


Exuisir 26B: North Atlantic Freight Conference Tariff from Antoverp. 
(Not printed.) 2 5 


‘By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. You were also asked to produce certain information in connection. with . 
the relative, port charges, the U.K. ports and the Continent, or at the U.K. ports 
and the Continental ports. Have you been able to get that?—A. We have taken ~ 
the comparative cost of unloading an eastbound Canadian cargo at London on ~ 

one of our vessels, and it works out, for port charges 37-6 cents per ton weight; 
cargo charges, 36- 7 cents per ton weight: total, 74-3 cents per ton weight. That. : 
same ship, with the same cargo at Antwerp: port charges, 5-4 cents per ton ~ 
weight; cargo charges, 20-7 cents per ton weight; total, 26-1 cents per ton 
weight. In comparing these charges with those filed in the general statement _ 
of port charges, U.K. versus Continental, the other day, the difference, in thot 
statement filed, London as compared with Antwerp, worked out three and. a — 
half times to one; this statement makes it three times to one. 


By the Chon: ieee 


Q. In favour of Antwerp?—A. In favour of Antero. Loading the same 
ship, westbound, at London, port charges were 2:43 cents per ton weight; cargo : 
charges, 1-34; cents per ton weight; a total of 3-77 cents per ton weight. Ce a 
same steamer and the same cargo at Antwerp: port charges, 33 cents per ton 
weight; cargo charges, 44 cents per ton weight; total, 77 cents per ton weight, 4 
showing in the westbound port charges five to one in ‘favour of Antwerp. The — 
statement filed the other day showed a proportion of eight to one. These | 
charges do not include anything for superintendence and such general items on 


the dock. They are the bare port charges and stevedoring expenses. 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


Ly ‘the 0: LY There i is quite a differnece there.—A. The 
1 is accounted for by the nature of. the cargo. 


CR Mr. M ontgomery, Se i ; 


ee 0" You do not take Liverpool, do you?—A. We have not a typical case Ha 
cmpare with Liverpool. . 
-Q. Liverpool is much less than London?—A. Liverpool j is less than London, 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. And all other British ports are less than London?—A. I think Groh 
ably London is the most expensive British port. 


one dock, Surrey Commercial. It is difficult for us to make comparisons at 
“ the other ports, for the reason that we serve them with passenger and cargo 
steamers. 


By Mr. Montgomery, Oe 
Q. So that London is the only port you have available, so far as your 
services are concerned?—A. With cargo steamers only. We have taken a 
ot ee at both ports, London and Antwerp. 


_ By the Chairman: 


other Continental ports as to expenses, with regard to port charges and steve- 
_ doring expense?—A. I have not that information with me, but I rather think 
" perce is the lowest port. - 

- : Then are you comparing the lowest Continental port with the highest 
| British port?—A. I am comparing the only typical ports that we can take 
with our service. 


- port with the most expensive British port?—A. That I cannot answer offhand. 
: Sir Henry Drayton: I know at the time I looked into it Antwerp was 
on an exceedingly good basis. Antwerp’s flour cost for loading and unloading 
- was. away low. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: So is Hamburg. 

Mr. Buack (Halifax): Hamburg and Antwerp are about the same. 


Antwerp would be lower, owing to the volume. 


¢ 


By the Chairman: 


- Marlow?—A. I do not know. 


* By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


 Q. As a matter of fact, are you serving any of the other British noi 
- with cargoes?—A. No, we are not, not with cargo steamers only. / 
Q. So you are not able to answer the Chairman’s question? cae 


The Cuatrman: Mr. Marlow knows more than just about his own line. 


pote particularly with the freight rates. 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow,] | 


eS aa 


eter ee ae filed aie 


Q. You work at different docks up and down the Thames?—A. We 20 to 


Oo: May I just interject this ices How does Antwerp compare with > 


- Q. That may be so, Mr. Marlow; there is no reflection intended by my . 
question, but as a matter of fact are you not comparing the lowest. Continental © 


Sir Henry Drayton: I think at about that time I would expect that 


:Q) Do you know of any British port more expensive than Londee: Mr. 


- The Wrrness: Mr. Chairman,, in fairness to myself, in respect to port i 
charges; I do not deal with this department very particularly. [ have: to do. 77] 


Aa 


By Mr. M SHEE Be Os 


- Q. Now, I think the next thing you were asked to get ne was some shabe: 
ment as to the rate of return per cubic foot which would be necessary to enable — 
the ship to break even, without anything for interest or depreciation. That | is 
right, is it not?—A. The bare operating expense. ‘ 

Q. Yes. Now, I think if I remember correctly that you told us that was 
not the actual way in which the thing was figured in practice, and you figured , 
a round sum of dollars as necessary to break even?—A. That is so. The reason — 
for that is that a large portion of our cargo, eastbound, is'grain. Sometimes it 
will be 80 per cent of a ship’s cargo, and no one attempts to figure how grain 
will pay per cubic foot. It is decidedly a weight cargo, and it is figured only : 
on the weight basis. But I have taken one of our vessels that made eight voy- 
ages in the year 1924, and we have figured it that she was going 80 per cent 
fully loaded eastbound, and 40 per cent loaded westbound. . eee 

. Q. What about those two assumptions that you have made?—A. They are 
‘pure assumptions. The point that I wish to make in that regard is that if you 
come out in ballast westbound, you must necessarily get your earnings for the ~~ 
round voyage eastbound. But taking it on that basis it works out, for the bare 
operating expense, exclusive of any “depreciation or interest, from 94 cents to. 
ten cents per cubic foot. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. For each way ?—A, For the round voyage, on that basis. ee 

Q. That is each way?—A. That is taking the vessel with 40 per cent of Nets 
a cargo westbound, and loaded 80 per cent eastbound. If she came out in 
ballast westbound you would have to get your ten cents per cubic foot on the — 
eastbound voyage, and assuming that the vessel had 400,000 cubic feet, that. 4 
would mean that she would have to get all these earnings on the eastbound Tn 
voyage, based on the 400,000 cubic feet. i eee: 


By Mr. Bevnedy (Glengarry): 


Q. You cannot give us the actual proportion on which you do fix” your): 
rates as to eastbound and westbound voyages?—-A. We do ‘not fix them on 
any such unit basis. 3 

Q. Do you take into consideration the earnings of the westbound voyage? ® 
—A. We take into consideration only the general result, as reflected in the i 
earnings. 

Q. What do you mean by that, “general result’”?—A. Just what we expect 
in the earnings westbound, as against earnings eastbound. You cannot reduce 
it to a definite figure, either per cubic foot or per ton weight. Wee: 
 Q. You have no definite proportion as to what the eastbound and west- , 
bound traffic will have to bear of the operating expenses?—A. No, we have not, 
on account of the precariousness of the voyages either way. As I said pre- ~ 
viously, sometimes your voyage westbound wil be empty, other times eastbound 
it will be full. 

Q. I should think you would be able, over a year or a term of years, to 
average it up and come to a fairly accurate basis of proportions?—A. I can 
best explain, in answer to that question, that taking our own experience for ~~ 
1924, our vessels went eastbound 80 per cent loaded and westbound 40 per cent — 
a loaded, but it varies to and from ae different ports. For instance, Liverpool — 

{[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] : TM 


e number of pounds that, will be. ats to pay the wcraine expenses of i 
e ship on her round voyage?—A. Yes, we have that definitely in mind. 
aturally, he figures on. trying to get a cargo. He figures on trying to get a 
rgo, but in the market as we have found “it, in the last two or three years, 
it is positively impossible to make any selection of cargo. When flour is moving 
will take flour and. we will take grain also. In the old days before the War — 
there were opportunities of selecting your cargo, depending on the carrying 
sapacity of the vessel and the moving capacity of the vessel but with the 
market as it is to-day, no such selection of cargo is possible. 

- Q. You were also asked to furnish a list of the steamers and their tonnage, 
showing the distinotion between British and American. I refer to steamers in 
the North Atlantic Conference.—A. This is a comparison of American versus 
British ships, the tonnage, net register in the North Atlantic United Kingdom 
Freight Conference. This is itemized by lines. The result is, ee avi Ne 


By the GF as 


ae all of these ships British Registry fetes in Canada?—A. All 
in 2 the United Kingdom Conference; none of them are registered in Canada. 


| By Sw Henry Drayton: | 

aay What about the Mercantile Marine?—A. They are not included in the 
orth Atlantic. United Kingdom Conference. : 
- The Caiman: This will be produced as exhibit 51. I think we shout 
have this printed. 

_ _Exursrr No, 51. Ligh. of British and American Ships with net renee? 
tonnage: Ne 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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May 4th, 1925. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Run that into the record. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


_ Q. When the Canadian Government Merchant Marine boats were in ‘the 
ie Conference the combination of British and Canadian register as against American 
~ would have been that much greater, whatever the figure may be. | ; pe 


Sir Henry Drayton: It would have been still larger in Path of the. 
-/ British tonnage. My recollection is that they were Canadian tonnage: that 
- could be looked upon as British. . , 2a ae 


' Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I said British and. acutten: 


Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: I take it there is no Canadian tonnage in” hy 
Mr. MontGoMERy, I..C.: No, they are all British register. sh 


By Mr. M ontgomery, VAG Ne 


se  Q. What about the C.P.R.?—A. The C.P.R. boats are all: British ence 
or The Canadian Government Merchant Marine boats I think, were all Canadian 
oe eer but they would he British, of course ° wee i 


By M r. Symington, K.C.: i 


Oh Not British regieter?—A. aoe are > all i in the British Empire, a ee ae 
[Mr. Ww. my Bhs Ti Ber 


e 


Li 


! 0 what uaa sens in the et Or. a ue line 
( zed line bein operated in competition with the existing lines. You. 
ut they carried on in L the PORE of better times when times were dull._—A. 
ae present 


e as in the ea 
Oyaae By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. The depression of freight rates?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, iG. 


moe Ay Yous ate referring to freight returns?—A. Freight returns. 

Q. Not rates?—A. The lines continue to operate in the hope that their 
ote returns will go up as expenses go down or through the operation of both © 
“reduction in expense and increase in rate returns some profit will result. In 
the event of a subsidized line depressing rates the natural thing would be that 
_ they would lay over until they got to a point where profits were absolutely 
hopeless In that case it seems to me a withdrawal of tonnage would ensue. 


has a By Mr. Montgomery, Gs yee 
— -Q. Taking that up to the point you have just mentioned, of expectation 
and hope, would that be affected at all by a certain period, say a ten year 
__ period. I was going to say of “depressing rates” but of regulated rates?—A. I 
. would say decidedly so. 

— Q. In other words in the ordinary course of operations even though they 
were going through a low period they always have the upper period ahead?— 
A. There is always the hope that reductions of revenues are going to improve. 
: Q. How would that afiect that ten year contract?—A. It seems to me it 
~ would make the situation rather hopeless. 

QQ. If the hope of better trmes was removed what effect would you anticipate 
it would have on the service?—A. As I said before I think it would cause a 
- withdrawal of ships in the service. | | 
| Q. That is, of course, always assuming that rates are unprofitable?—A. Yes. 


ns 
Mead 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
i Q. Before leaving this statement that you have given us, the heading of 
this is “ United Kingdom Freight Conference.” Do those include passenger 
lines as well as cargo?—A. Yes. 
| By Mr, Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. In connection with the question as to whether the service is profitable 
or unprofitable. Reference has been made by my learned friend to the Cana- 


have. 
S| .o6ean and coastal. That is the figure my learned friend mentioned, $3,600,000 


- not only from the ocean lines but from the coastal?—A. Net earnings ee 
- ocea and coastal lines. 7 

7 Q. In as much as the report has been made in the record turn to page six, 
Ae the heading of ‘‘ special income ” 

es to the ocean freights. 


on. Mr. Stevens: What page is that. 


Mr. Montcomery, KC. Page. SIX. 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


dian Pacific statement. Have you that before: you, a copy of it?--A. Yes, . Ms 
Q. If you will’ burn to: page five, where the item is given for net earnings, a 


for net earnings, ocean and coastal steamship lines. That appears on its face a 


and place on the record the remarks in a 


: | ve 


is made 3 in he aes Sur of this report, \ were Rseigeeuee due ioe eee 


to continued light freight business and to a somewhat smaller passenger traffic 


in the spring and fall months of the year. The steamship earnings were, how- 
ever, assisted through the adjustment of outstanding tax questions with the 
British Government. This item, of course, is not a recurring one, and therefore, — 


an improvement in earnings for the present year can: only be accomplished aoa 


through the general increase of overseas traffic and the maintenance of stable 


rates. The prospects for considerable immigrant travel during the coming year — 
are good but freight business is still suffering from the depression of the last® 
few years and from an excess of tonnage beyond the necessities of the were 


Q. I am going back to the paragraph which you have just read. Before . 


leaving the question, will you refer to page eight of the report and read what 


it says there?. 


Pacific Steamship Limited for the year under review have been disap- — 
pointing, particularly in so far as its Atlantic service is concerned. In 
anticipation of a considerable increase in passenger and freight traffies 
the schedules for the season were arrange to provide for ten additional 
sailings. during the St. Lawrence season. The schedules of sailing of 
other companies were also enlarged with the result that competition was — 
increased, and this and the drastic immigration laws of the United — 
States, together with the failure of Canadian immigration to reach the 


proportions expected by the Government and the transportation com- — 
panies were the principal causes of the unsatisfactory showing. The — 
steamship companies, in order to assist in making effective the immigra- — 
tion policy of the country, allowed a rebate of $15 in the fare of each 


immigrant, but, notwithstanding this concession, the decrease in third — 
class westbound passengers was 15,000 and the cost to the company of — 


the rebate was $325,000, with a corresponding reduction in its net earn- 


ings. The total earnings westbound were $1,743,000 less than in 1923. 
The eastbound passenger carryings were somewhat greater than in 1923, 
owing largely to the attraction of the Wembley Exhibition. Preiehts 
traffic showed a very moderate increase, amounting in earnings $503,000 
and in tonnage to 125 ,000 tons.” 


And then there is a further paragraph which deals th the same matter. In_ 
the result the operations of the Atlantic fleet showed a decrease in.revenue _ 
from all sources of $1,979,000 under 1923, and an increase of $617,000 in expenses. _ 


By Mr. Duff: 


Q. Is not the answer that you had too many ‘ships for the business?—_ 


A. That there was an excess of tonnage beyond the necessities of the traffic — 
due to anticipation of a considerable Increase in passenger and freight traffie” 
which did not materialize. , 


By Mr. Montgomery, el Org 

Q. You had the Wembley Exhibition on last CIN ‘Yes, the Wenibley 
Exhibition was in progress last year. 

Q. And that year you would have regarded as a normal year under ordinary 
circumstances?—A. The report states that the eastbound -carryings were some-_ 
what greater than in 1923. : ‘ 

_ Q. Owing largely to the Wembley Exhibition?—A. ay 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


\ nS 
‘ 


“The results of the operations of your subsidiary, the Canadian — 


BAe) 


fi end to. a Bo ae in athe oe that ate business is still Siheana from the 
depressions of the last few years and from an excessive tonnage beyond the 
necessities of the traffic. Have you anything to say in respect to that excessive 
tonnage?—A. I do not see how, in running a liner business, it is possible to 
accurately anticipate the tonnage required and the prospective ‘traffic, Schedules 
_ for the season must be arranged before hand and we have to go on the best 
of our judgment as to what service we will have to provile in the season 
following. Since the war it has been possible to base schedules as well as 
probably we could before the war on the reliance that there would be anything 
like normality... For instance, even this summer our schedules are apparently 
. going to be perhaps a little in excess of the cargo offering but that is contrary 
~ to our expectation. Having more or less scheduled your steamers for a certain 
service you cannot, without great inconvenience to the public and probably 
- involving yourself in heavy losses through the taxes favour your service because, 
- as I have explained commitments have to be made ahead. 


By Mr. Duff: 


~Q. Are you doeuiena now of passenger and freight service? What ‘about 
the freight only?—-A. I am speaking latterly with regard to grain commitments 
_ which we made back in May and February. 

~~ Q. Which are carried in passenger and freight boats?—-A. Carried in both 
_ classes of vessels. 


ae iy By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

~  Q. On this subject of passenger and freight business as applied to excess 

2 tonnage i is the load evenly distributed—_A. The load is not evenly distributed. 
_ There is a peak load which we have to provide rates to take care of. We do 

not know that it is going to happen always and we try to anticipate that as 
_ Much as we can. Then there is a further peculiarity. 


By the Chairman: 


 Q. The peak load of what?—A. I think Mr. Montgomery refers to the’ 
: greatest demand for space. 

_Q. I understand what peak load means, ont is it with regard to freight, 
_ passengers, or merely freight? 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I was just going to ask about that, Mr. Chairman. 


a. By Myr. Montgomery, Gis 


: Q. Does your peak or maximum demand upon your service occur at the 
- same time for passengers and for cargo?—A. It does not. For instance, there 
is a great demand for passenger accommodation to the old country at this 
_ time of the year, from now on up to July. At the present time there is a poor 
_ demand for freight space; likewise coming Westbound in July, August and Sep- 
_ tember, when passengers who have gone over in the spring wish to return, there 
is a-poor demand for Westbound cargo space. That is just before our Canadian 
crop comes forward. | | 
-Q. So that in laying out your schedules, is it possible to so provide for the | 
requirements that you will not have excess and unused carrying capacity as 
Tegards cargo at one time and passengers at another?—A. I do not think so. 
_ Q. In other words, you provide the carrying capacity to take care of the 
passenger requirements, and do I understand that your boats for that same time 
are likely to be a in cargot—A. That. occurs quite frequently. 
aS [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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poses, what about your cargo. te aes ian There is 


accordingly ?—A. That is so. 


stand. 


are down and ours are up, and at times ours are down and theirs are up. ns 


| Canadian seaboard. 


1Q. Aaa so a als oe you might reduce your sa 


demand. | 
Q. I understand you have not been attracted to the cattle business : 
A. We are not cattle carriers. — (ee ie 
Q. Perhaps you know enough about the general situation to answer me this — 
question, while we are onthe subject. I merely wish to find out whether on | 
cattle boats the same thing applies, in that case cattle being the ee | 
A. Well, I know at the present time there is a good demand for cattle space, 
and I know there is very little cargo offering, on ere that is, general 
cargo, or grain. * 
Q. These cattle carriers do, as a matter of fact, carry both, do they not, 
cattle and general cargo?—A, They carry both general cargo and ernin® As 
Q. To make up their loading, they have to have both?—A. They have to 
have both. In fact a good load of cargo under deck is necessary to properly ch 
trim the ship with cattle on deck. mat 


By Mr. Black: a ee 
Q. Do any of the present passenger boats carry cattle?—_A. None oF the ae: 


2 _ se : = 


Mae eek i ie oe 5 


Scena boats I know of carry cattle, not in the Canadian trade at any rate. A 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: oe a 

@. One more question. Has your much maligned Conference anything to __ 

do with the tonnage which each line is to put on or does put on?—A. A Con- 
ference has nothing to dd whatever with either sailings or tonnage. ee Bee 
Q. So that in ‘each case it is left to the individual lines to estimate the ee 
requirements or the business it may hope to secure and provide tonnage me 


~ Q. You made a reference a few minutes ago to on rates. My learned oie 
friend asked you as to whether the open rates on grain which you quoted from 
time to time were not practically identical with the initiative-rate. What have 
you to say as to that?—A. If I said that the rate on which the Canadian lines. 


have the initiative is the same as the rate on grain which is open in the Con- ; ad . 


ference, I was confused in my answer, ‘and I wish to apologize to the Commit- 
tee. The difference is that on commodities on which the Canadian lines have . 
the initiative we make the rate and notify the Conference that we have made _— 
the rate, and that becomes the Conference rate. , aN eas, 
Sim Evcenr Fiser: Those commodities are only four in number, I under- pre, 


j 


By the Chairman: | ae 
_Q. The rates on which you have the initiative are only four in number?—- my, 
A. On which the Canadian lines have the initiative, those are four in number. __ 
Then as regards the grain rate, I explained at length the other day how those 
are agreed upon by the Canadian Liner Committee meeting through the sub- _ 
Committee from day to day. Those rates have nothing whatever to do with ~ 
the Conference, nor do we notify the Conference of what rates are SO made. 


By Mr. Aobicorere a6 


Q. As a matter of fact, do the New York rates on grain in practice, folicws - 
the same curve, or are they the same from day to day as the Canadian rates? 
—A. They do not. There is no parallel at all. At times the American rates, 


@. Depending upon the supply and demand respectively ?—A. ‘Ane feds 
movement of the grain, and so forth. Frequently grain is available at American — 
ports and at Buffalo when it may not be en at Canadian ports or at. the ‘ 


[Mr WT. Marlow.] 


Mo: gdmery, | is as pa re it. ould tie Cais i ae tHe ups and downs | 
grain rates in New York and compare them with the ups and downs of grain 
2 rates in Montreal over a certain period, so as to see whether there has been 
any paralleling, or whether | the witness is perfectly accurate in saying that 
de is no necessary parallelism in the rates between the two ports. 


Mr. MoNnTGOMERY, KC. Mr. Symington wishes to. say something “about. 


that. 
hae Mr. SyMINGTON, K.C.: In connection be that, Mr. Chae al ae 


ie ie By Mr. Mariana) K. Ce | 
ac I assume there ae be ‘ certain seasons of the iy! When grain = 


| va so on, and at cahoee seasons of the year ieee would be ee rae I don’t. 
know that you suggest there is no parallel in that way, but that they are not 
identical or anything like it, from day to day.—A. Just at that point, Mr. Mont- 
gomery, I have the rates here for 1924, beginning with J anuary and going to 
December, Canadian vs. American. Of course it should be explained that the 
rates vary from day to day; perhaps two rates are quoted in a day, and per- 
haps rates by different lines are different, but taking the high and the low for 
each month from J anuary to December, 1924, they run something like what I 
have here. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: | aoe iy hy yiala 


ae), Is this per diem, for the day? 
the high and the low for the month in both cases. I am taking Liverpool as a 
basic © port, In January the Canadian low was 2s. 6d. 


a By the Chairman: | 
. Q. Per what?—A. Per quarter. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


. ae as a basic port?—A. That is a basic port of destination. 
uh eee Mr. SreveNs: Ne had better get this down win inter UpvON 50° 


a ‘By ‘Mr. UM eaigornen), K. C.: 


Me Q. Start over again; I suppose the stenographer has the commencement 
of it—A. ‘This is a comparison of FE eu American Grain (Heavy) Rates, 


* ihe [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


A. No, sir, this is for the donb taking fe 


Q. In that connection, before you give any more figures, you have taken 


January— 
Canadian... 
‘ American.. 
February— 
Canndian,. .. 
American. . 
March— 
°. Canadian... 
American. . 
April— 
Canadian... .. 
American.. .. 
May— 
Canadian... 
American.. 
June— 
Canadian.. 
American... 
July— 
Canadian.. 
American.. 
, August— 
Canadian... ¢. 
~American.. 
September— 
Canadian. . 
American. . 
.October— 
Canadian.. .. 
American.. .. 
November— 
Canadian. . 
American... 
December— 
LOU NSC NO ION eR UAEMa ars aa ee DA: 2 ate Marea EG ccd cg, Bie eae : 
American. AR mie lh ME OME ST fe oa ig! 2/6 Hs Bue De a 


. Are those liner rates or do they take into account tramp crate oe 
They are the liner rates. They do not take into account tramp rates. — 

Q. If I am not mistaken, a report was at one time tabled in the H6use; it ey, 
was got out by the Federal Department of Statistics; it covered the Grain Be 
Rates both New York and Montreal for a great many years. 


The CHairman: We had an investigation before the Agricultural Com- 
mittee three years ago, if I mistake not; not the Special Committee but the 
ordinary Agricultural Committee, and I think we had figures placed before us 
at that time as to the Grain Rates to the Old Country from Canadian and 
American Ports. \ 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | ee 

Q. I suppose there may be distress cargoes taken hy account, of which © 
you have no record?—A. As accounting for low rates from time to time? a 

Q. I mean does that necessarily take into account, the figures you-have — 
given, any distress cargoes that may have been Laken PORTE enue be 
impossible for me to get the exact figures of all lines on grain, but I think I 
_ have given you what is a fair average of the rates ruling, as we have been able @ 
to obtain them. ‘ | 


The CHatrmMan: That is hardly Counsel’s question,» Counsel asks ee a 
Do these figures take into consideration distress rates which are quoted from 
time to time?—A. I imagine the low figures do; or are accounted for by at 


times distress room. { 
-[Mr. W. T. Marlow.) 
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By Mr. Wgrngien Ke: 


ee as A comparison of this with your weekly minutes showing the rates 
~ would disclose that?—A. Our weekly minutes will not disclose the American 
rates. 
— Q. No, the Canadian rates; I have made a list and there are quite material 
- changes. ag Yes, I should imagine they would be reflected in the weekly 
minutes. Of course, Mr. Symington, these are for a month, taking the month’s 
» . low and the month’s high; whereas the minutes are weekly. The low and high 
» » are the same. 
Re Q. The low and high Lee be shown just the same?—A. Correct. 
oe . UBy Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
— ~~ ~~ Q. Do you refer now to the weekly minutes of the local Committee?—A. 
Yes, the weekly meeting of the Canadian Liner Committee. | 
Q. The rates, as I understood your former evidence, are not fixed at the 
weekly meetings of the Liner Committee are they?—A. No, I explained, when 
_ Mr. Symington examined me, that we record them for the past week at the 
A subsequent week’s meeting; and we put them in those minutes largely for 
__. statistical purposes. It is a way of recording the variations over the year. 
» ~~ ~Qz. My learned friend points out the reference that he had in mind and it 


might be convenient for the Committee to know it. It is a note. “Grain. 
_ Noted. The following rates were quoted. December to April.” 
ae Mr. Symineton, K.C.: 2/9, December to April. 
ee By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


_Q. That would not be December to April. That would be December for 
_. April shipment?—-A. That is right. What would be the date of that minute? It 
would indicate that it was a future rate. 
Q. The entry is: “ Rates; December-April.”—A. That means we have been 
quoting for shipment, December to April, those rates. 
_ Q. And under the heading “ Heavy ” 2/9. And under the heading “ Oats” — 
- 2/6.—A. The rates I quoted were for wheat. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
e Q. Which is what is called “heavy ” here?—A. Heavy grain. ‘ 
ie The CuHatrman: Mr. Montgomery, the clerk has placed in my hands 
_ Sessional Paper Number No. 107-G, Dominion Bureau of Statistics: “ Ocean 
_ Rates on Grain from Montreal to Liverpool, in sterling per quarter; together 
- with the rate per bushel of 60 pounds; by months for the years 1912, 14, 716, 
By 20321. 22.23 and: 24.” 

) Mr. Moco gene. K.C.: I am sure that may be very interesting. Possibly 
that may be the one to which I had reference. Mr. Flintoft asks whether that 
' gives New York too? , , 
Ds The CuHarrman: That is from Montreal to Liverpool and then the next is 
from New York to Liverpool. I think, Mr. Symington, it might be very useful 
to put this in our records. What do you think, Sir Henry? 
Mr. Symineton, K:C.: We might put in the whole file. There are some 
_ very interesting things in the whole file. _ . 
The Cuatrman: Then I will ask the clerk to procure a copy of this and to 
Be prodiice it as Exhibit Number 52. It is a sessional paper. 
i. EXHIBIT MG, 52: Sessional Paper 107-G. 


a (Mr. W. T..Marlow.] 
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. ee No. 52 

Statement pated i ae Dominion Bureau of Statistic 
rates on grain from Mone a to spies eae DS and from ene York to 
respectively. ks 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS—-INTERNAL TRADE BRANCH 


Ocean rates on Grain from New York to Liverpool in Sterling Per Quarter (480 lbs.), opel wil the a 
rate per Bushel (of 60 lbs.) by Months of the Years 1912, wie 1916, 1918, 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924. — si 
(Conversions made at par value of £—$4.863). a a 


1912 1914 1916 
ae d. cents d. cents d. cents — 


per bushel | per bushel | per bushel | per bushel:| per bushel | per bushel | 


| | | | A | [ { 


TANUARY bay a ayeuaiivet yet 34 6-52 225 4-12 21P 5 42-97 
MBIA VS is oan diy aks ore 7-70 1? 3°5 pales 48 -00 
IVTEMPC  Siareceec, catia Sul) gtr 34 7-05 1% 2-87 2455 49-51 
ale gC BARE GIR ES ORE Sueeu eas 9 ON See 7-18 12 _ 2-75 20% 40-85 
ILE A TOR ARE ST AGI SS Stra ten re A 23 5-5 13 3-00 194 39-55 
UIT ye hat bie Rantings areas vee 4-37 is 3:87 134 26-56 
BUUREN Ce Wee eases psy g won che 2 4-00 23 5-00 143 29-90 
BUSTY hues CaN cic gin eevee 235 1 Maro Meaty PUP eae rath cc Weae BAY IIA SIT iru cdty, 162 33-97 
SBpLenrbere. bk ackion ob kee 8 43 9-35 27 5-87 133 27-08 
OCHODEL Ace ors ee elie 5t 10-35 34 7-83 144 28-9 
INET DOT au Guth oyun y 5afs 10-72 635 5 2 Wee une nen Heim iup On) yeas Oy 
PEE POIOOD Cua tid <fcle-g2sce abso 6 413 9-47 Tx5 As Sr UG Ne PER LST Ae mS ALANA bo 
TRAV OO CELIA Cec Late Wea rane eG ki. ays ¢e SUG Wea a way Wu at Ge ober este As 30-61 
1918 1920 1921 
d. cents d. cents - cents 
per bushel | per bushel | per bushel | per bushel per Ne Ses per bushel — 
MEMIIAT WA ia aha hea e oe No quotations No quotations 7 21-28 
oe ‘RS WS, x a 7 21-28" 
March.. AR re Ghee sa is of 7 21-28 
EU GING Co Ue OS RT, Mele Sal ea aN a ‘ is 21-28 
AM ZERO ae ORAS SRM BG US ef - 7 i 21-28 
POO see e ee IWC Y Gis : Rs 5 ‘152 
PHS CU Baie es Iago re apa ve a 5 15-2 
PAPI Klin aah eMart iin eo aly Ee © 5 15-2 
PmOnTeM DELI ete ee ek wien. os Ls é > 15-2 
Sau es NE CONES Gc NU re i 5 12-16 
PEOVETR DEL Cig ls Sale tabs AI oy 4 12-16 
MPOCOMIDED ia Uh boise: viene tie is 45 13-68 iy 
4 1922 1923 1924 
s. cents s. cents Ss. d. cents 
per quarter | per bushel | per quarter| per bushel | per quarter] per bushel | 
WEE TIGA cea Nae ash OA EU RANE 3.6 10-63 2 6-07 2 Fh 8-9 
POWTMAVY) 6x ibe dies vice Mad 3:6 10-63 1. 7% 4-94 3,229 11-4 
CLUS G0 i LAR ACRE ane gn Bae 3 3 9-88 2 6-07 5 Maer) 10-4 
aso 05 ot AAO CR Se a 1746 4-56 1. 103 5-68 Bi id 7-9 
A NEU Ob hrc, ec Seehclays Salis § 2 0 6-07 Lay 4-94 Tg 9 7-6 
BG eee Migs Secu ivy Pia ts 2x0 6-07 Daas 5-07 Lihay 5-9 
UL ahr pte vig phere 6-83 LLG 4-56 Let 4:5 
PAUGUBE CW bce eG hk Roatan) 2 4 7-1 1 63 4-78 Bane’ 5:0 
PepLem ber: reas ee, 1it0 5-57 10%% 4-94 vases! 6°38 
POD CT 240s aay wee aera 2.3. 6-83 2 3 6-83 3 3/5] 9-2 
Noweniberici os sete 3.3 9-88 apes: 9-88 30 9-1 
Ppecember ee. eee 29 8-36 3 9-12 2340 8:5 
CAPO ae CUA a lS UC CaN Me A ORL CS SAL aS TC PG ali Sa Ue ee 7-9 r 


Souree 1912-1923 Report of New York Produce Exchange, ~ ponies zi 
Source 1924 Monthly Report of International Institute of Agriculture. Monthly rate takenfrom rates _ 
which are given weekly. . Bs 
7/3/25. ° 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow. ia 


| to Liverpool in eine per ee (480 Lbs. Habe: with the 
he ears 1912, (1914, 1916, 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924. 


1914 “1916 


” Rate Moe |Rate per anne Rate per |Rateperbush.| Rate per Rate per bush, 


ol a 480 Ibs. 60 Ibs. 480 Ibs. 60 Ibs. 480 lbs. 60 Ibs. 
yee Bo daw, in cents SG, s.  O in cents Sic Ge sire in cents — 
Mey sh cia 1 eG WAG 61 8 FE73| 8-84.09 13 0 170 84) aoueensa es 

i Ca ea 20—2 6 6-1—°7:6}1 6—2 0} 4:6— -6:1]3 6 —I17 3 10:6 —52°5 
POUL: e. 16—2 9] 46— 84/1 6—2 6 4-6— 7:6|]4 14-14 0 11-5 —42-6. 
August. . 1 6—2 9| 46— 8-4);1 6—2 6| 4:6— 7-6|7 0—14 0 21:3 —42-6 © 
Wes September AN 1 Same 2 6| 4:9— 76/2 13—2 9],6:5— 8-418 0—13 0} 24-3 —39-5. 
Octo bere 5).". 3, 2 —4 3] 7-6— 12:9}2 3—3 0 6-8 — 9:-1)7 6—138 6 22:8 —41-1 
_November..... 2 6—4 38 7-6 — 12-9; 2 103— 5 0 8-8 —15:2}/7 6—9 0 22-8 —27-4 
_ Average per ‘ : 
Hy 0,5) 8) gl eae Ee NIE TL ROP OAT gen cranes CaN OR Oy) Or Ad: [yes eae es 21:97—42-60 


No. quotations for 1918. 


1921 1922 
21-25— —- 1 6—3 0| 4:6— 91 
18-25— - 1.9 — 26°) 5+3 7 76 
18:25— — 13:6. = 2) 9 4s Oa Sek 
186.257> 2: 9— 3 0} 8:4" 9.4 
15-2 —18:25 | 2 3—3 0| 6:8 — 9-1 
12-16—17-5 |} 2 9—3 0| 8:4— 9-1 
12-16—12-16 | 2 9— 3 6] 8-4 — 10:6 

AP sta per | 

bushel... Demet Hose aR va De Od OO Os tantra ic. le POCO 18 00 hs) yes 6-64— 9-0 

1923 1924 
73| 6-1— 7-612 6—83 43] 7-6 — 10:3 
73] 6-8 — - 2 38—3 43] 6:8 — 10-3 
9/ 68— 7:91/2 3—3 0] 6-8— 9-1 
9h 68— 7:912 3—3 0] 6-38— 9-1 
OB BE GB BB es eet a 
P71 AU aps RARE a A ng GDNet A RE YY GRO oe Pee 6. — 9°93 Oo BS ae eet 
0}. 9-1— 11-4|3 6—4 0} 10-6 — 12-2 
Raia mbemae acon Sa wdara 7) Mi hvailacah ees seca ay (14 Be oe ae i ONO Oe 

Mom iConyonsions made at par value of £6-3-25. . 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Is that something tabled in the House? 


~ The Cuamman: Yes, it was tabled in the House on Thursday 19th 
Mscroh: T9255) 1h shows the. rates from Montreal and from New York. 


Mr. Montcomery, oe I suppose it will be possible for us to get copies — 
oi this? | ; . 


a hth. Cea ienhene Yes, a bol ask oie Mere when making copies, to put i in 
a carbon for Mr. Montgomery and ¢ one » for Mr. Symington. 
Maa . ; (Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


aor oe x ‘SPECIAL commrrran ye 


Mr. Montcomery, ne Oe After a very hasty — lexan NAlon: : 
Symington and I have made together, the statement seems to bear out the — 
witness’ statement that there appears to be little relation between Montreal and 
New York rates. Se ioe ie aN 3 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: A very hasty examination. | 

Mr. Montcoomery, K.C.: Yes, we took a check at random and. that was the 
result. 

By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | 4 

Q. My learned friend draws my attention to the fact that you were asked _ a 
in your cross-examination in reference to the quotations given from day tO7 me 
day for the carriage of grain, and the fixing of a quotation which was a minimum 
quotation, but which could be exceeded by the different lines if they could get 
it. I would ask you whether or not, in practice, a quotation is ordinarily 
exceeded?—-A. The asking rate on grain, agreed to from day to day, is usually 
in practice the rate. 

@. Does the same thing apply to other Honierene. rates?—A. Yes, the 
same thing applies to other Conference: rates. In fact, as a general thing, ff 
cannot remember, on package cargoes, as we call it, our exceeding the minimum a 
rates, so the minimum in reality becomes the maximum. 

Q. The minutes to which my learned friend invited your attention the othe a 
day, of 1920, appeared to refer to increases in the commodity rates. You recall 
those, no doubt, do you not?——A. Yes, I do. ; | 

Q. Were those typical of the general course of rates?—-A. I don’t think a 
they were. Since that time I have taken the opportunity of going through our 
tariffs, that is the United Kingdom Conference tariffs, and I have made up 12 | 
sheets of reductions from time to time, from 1920 down to 1925. Notable 
amongst these are wholesale reductions made on the principal commodities in - | 
February 1921, when reductions were made on a great many commodities, 
and of these probably 30 are commodities of Canadian origin. Again on May 
5, 1921 there were reductions made on several commodities of Canadian origin. 
On October 28, 1921, feeling the pulse of trade conditions, the Canadian Lines 
proposed a large number of reductions, to the Conference. 

Q. Just at that point, will you stop there just a moment. I want to get 
the minute my learned friend referred to. Have you your file on that before 
vou?—A. Yes. these are they. 

Q. I am referring now to Exhibit 12-B, the meeting of the Canadian 
Liner Committee of October 28th, 1921; have you that before you?—A. Yes. 

Q@. What do you find there?—A. I have before me the minutes of the 
Canadian Liner Committee meeting of October 18th, 1921. 

_ Q. What do you find as regards rates?—A. I find a long list of reduc- 
tions in rates proposed by the Canadian Lines to the Conference. | 

Q. You might, as a matter of convenience, read in the head note after 
the list of members—A. “ The meeting was called in pursuance of Minute 
Number 1, October 25th, to consider general revision of rates to United 
Kingdom ports, as recommended by Special Committee appointed at the meeting 
above mentioned.” 

Q. Then follows a long list of commodity rates, does iy not?—A. I think 
there are thirty-six reductions. 

Q. Turning now to the meeting of November 8rd, in the American 
minutes, I see a note: Rates. As advised in Supplement to Commodity List, 
North Atlantic U.K. Freight Conference. Can you tell us what bearing that 
minute has on the minute you have just read and the list of commodities?— 
A. It means that rates were reduced on over one hundred commodities. The 
principal ones in which the Canadian Lines were interested were those — 
embodied in the minutes of October 28th. 

[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


Glog ge 


poe 2 aioia Abe rates aided you had Toe they 
re uced a great many ‘more?—A. They naturally reduced the rates on a lot, 
of analogous articles. Bek 


- By: Ser Eugene Fiset: 


Q. Would the reductions which you made in 1921 He to- dayne 
__ The rates have since been reduced considerably below this basis. 

a : ‘ By Mr. Shaw: — 

a Q. On the same commodities?—A. On pretty well all the same commo- 
dities. * 


By the Charman: 


By @. Was that the first reduction after the general reduction, Mr. Marlow? 
_ —A. No. As I explained, there were a great many reductions piece-meal 
before that, but that was the first time we made an attempt to generally 
“revise the tariff. 


om By: Mr. Duff: 
ee Q. That was the first general reduction?—A. Yes. 


' By Mr. Montgomery, K-C.: 
Q. There had been, had there not, as you have explained, numerous 
‘individual reductions in ‘rates?—A. Yes. ‘Beginning in January, 1920, on such 
items as acetone, magnesite, Wrapping paper; hams, bacon and lard, eggs, 
‘manganese ore 


j 


By the Chairman: , 
. Q. Not in January?—A. It ends with “wrapping paper” in January, and 
_. then following in later months we get to the eggs, hams, bacon, lard, deals, 


a carbide, acetate of lime, woven wire fencing—I am speaking of these as pecu- 
: liarly Canadian commodities— 


4 By Hon. Mr. McMurray: : 

-- -Q. These thirty-six were not reduced after the war until this period?— 
A. Yes. We mentioned acetone as having been reduced January 8th, 1920, 
and again on February 9, 1921. : 


: , By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
’ @. There had been two previous reductions in that particular commodity 
at the top of the list prior to this general reduction in October and November? 
_ —A. One reduction prior to that. 

Q. I thought you -mentioned two dates?—A. On acetone? | 

Q. Yes—January and February?—A. No, not acetone; I think you are. 
referring to acetate of lime, which I mentioned. 
| Q. I interrupted you when you had got to October and November, 1921. 
What has been the course since that time?—A. There were a great many 
more commodities before we got to October, 1921, on which the rates were 
reduced, such as, in May, 1921, wallpaper, and match splints; we put in a 
“new rate on tale. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
-Q. What were the SOU EM there?—A. Also on handles and confec- 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


Q. Could you give us any’ ibs of the Sena of these Yr uct 
they 5 per cent reductions or 10 per cent reductions, or 20 per cent reductions 
—A. Perhaps I could best give you that by citing a few here and there. 
Acetate acid was reduced from $1.50 to $1.25 per hundred pounds; asbestos 


from 75 cents to 60 cents——~ 
~ Q. Per hundred pounds?—A. Per hundred pounds; chair stock Peon ‘$1. 25 x 


to $1 per hundred pounds; clothes pins from 75 cents to 60 cents— 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: j 

Q. Without going through the whole list, these, which you are mentioning, 
are only suggestions?—-A. Yes. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Instead of wasting time going: into these particulars, 
why not print the whole thing? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I have a statement here which will follow through 
from year to year. | ‘ 

Sir Henry Drayton: I would just put that in the record, 

The CuarrmMan: I think that the suggestion made by Sir Henry Drae 
is acceptable to the Committee, that we should put this in as an exhibit and — 
order it printed, so we may have it before us in our study of the question. This 
contains, I understand, Mr. Montgomery, a list of various articles which are 
important from a transportation standpoint to the Canadian people; with the 
rates charged by the Conference during the ‘years 1919 to 1924, inclusive. I | 
oa) order that it be filed as Exhibit 53, and I will order that it be a me 


e 


¥ 


EXHIBIT No. 53 


OCEAN. FREIGHT RATES ON VARIOUS COMMODITIES CANADIAN PORTS TO 


UNITED KINGDOM PORTS 1919-1924 oe 
Commodity 1919 1920 1921 1992 x) 1923 1924 a 
ot 
Agricultural Implements........ $ 50 cu.ft.or}$ 50 cu. ft. or/$ 35 cu. ft. or} 35.cu. ft. or$}$ 15 cu. ft. or/$ 25 cu.ft.or . 1 
1 00 100 lbs.} 1 00 100 lbs. 65 100 lbs. 65 100 lbs. 30 100 lbs. 50 100 ibs. . 
AlnmanomiInesots:s) eis 1 00 si 1.00 oh 75 os 50 ‘ 40 &s - 50 re 
Apples, Evaporated............. See Fruit. See Fruit. See Fruit. See Fruit. See Fruit. See Fruit. sy 
Apples, barrels ordinary stowage] 3 00 bbl. 2 50 bbl. 1575) bbl 1 25 bbl. 1 25: bbl: 90 bbl. d 
Apples, barrels refrigerator 35! ; ; ee 
ZN SSAA se AA SAV te aan aR CTO SOU arn Bi OOUKR DAP Ai Tesauran ys Tig Oars eed piyaians 140 i 
Apples, boxes, ordinary stowage. 85 box. 70 box. 60 box. 45 box. 45 box. 30 box. 
Apples, boxes refrigerator 35’ 40°. TOO ish Quis (Ounas GSiare GDh ae DO 
PN DD IORVR ASCO iicemiok jamais nor oats 50 cu. ft. or}: 50 cu.ft. or} 45 cu. ft.or| 40 cu.ft.or| 45 100 Ibs. 50. 100 lbs. 
1 00 100 lbs.} 1 00 100 lbs. 85 100 lbs. 75 100 lbs. 
INBDESLOS MLbDTe wii ces ke seh 25 5 1.25 x 75 re 60 se . 50 Nes GOs AS fi 
PMUTODMOD LIES Oi) uteAU AT eal cian 65 cu. ft. G5 eu it 40 cu. ft. 30. Catt. Toveurckt.s 25: cul feet 
Butter, ordinary stowage.. 1 00 100 lbs.| 1 25 100 lbs.| 1 00 1bs.100 |1 00 100 lbs. 90 100 lbs.} 1 00 100 Ibs. ; 
Butter, refrigerator stowage 25° 
OPULONVOT he teeta cn pyre tee 2 50 2 lo 1 ane OO) Os 175 ef 1 40 os 1 50 “ 
Canned Goods, in cases......... 1 00 Fe 1 00 is 75 & BO ee pe) s SO mea 
Wereals cases (ash bo ahs 1 00 “f 75 sf DOM Was SO ater © 8 oD - Bb prey 
iu bagsror-DbIS Auda) cease + 1 00 gee 65 iS 45-5 * 30 ie 30 z AO ce 
Geese Se RS eee al Peek rb Government |} 1 00 ihe 75 6 75 ce 60 - 70 ce 
Control 
Mlothespins.. dagen were ahs 1 00 100 lbs.} 1 00 tf 75 hi 50 iN 50 a 50) pan Sak! 
Deals soltwoods. 5 oi0 id) 8 Oe 300 -std. 200 -std. -|100 -std. 85 .-std2" 54) 70 abd: 70 -std. 
MUP ASH GaSe Mk tele cmos 65 cu. ft. 50 cu. ft. 40 cu. ft. Oyun Lu 25 cu. ft. 35) CWC ubbe ean 
Eggs, refrigerator 35'40°......... No record COa sae emen 60 aac COLA ADS Bets LSM Gakic 
BIMOUT A ite aati ee hn teat 1 00 100 ibs. 65 100 lbs. 32 100 lbs. 20 100 lbs. 19 100-lbs. 19 100 lbs. 
Fruit, Dried, boxes or cases..... 1 00 1 00 af 75 a 75 et 50 sai 50 ii) 
Handles, Straight Brash te ae ace 1 00 vi 1 00 as 75 be 65 ce 40 fs 40 Ae Ds it 
(SETHE ET BSG n UV ae ste hogs ee 1 28, ee Shine EM s Ge ag ake Po acs 40g DUM Ones 
gS Teabes | 3 Certakantaay uae Con en es eee 2 50 be 2 00 es 1 25 re 1 00 Ce 75 id 1 00 ‘y 
Hides, Green Salted... 1.2... 125 ‘ 1525 * 1 00 s 85 i 65 " 75 heer 
Hops, warehouse delivery....... 3 00 if 3 60 * Meas ere OO 1 65 ff Go ie 
Leather Beltingeecii es ie 1 00 cu. ft 1 00 cu. ft. 75 cu. it: OdcCu iter 50 cu. ft. 60 cu. ft. 
Leather Goods, in cases........: 100 Fay 4 TOO RIG OUR sees Od eR: BOE ase GOK 
Artificial in cases} 1 00 ‘ iO) es 75 < 65 < 50 Hs GO Se 
Leather Artinena ls (60 Cuan yaa 1 D0 reas LOO 15 an OS eed coher: OOn ghee rent 
MOLE Siar we. Vio, 2 50 100 lbs.} 2 50 100 lbs.}| 2 00 100 lbs.} 1 00 100 lbs. 75 100 lbs. 


- [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


1921 1992, 7S n9pa eh eae 
% 


an Mf rae oat Bae : 25 100 dbs. $1 00 100 Ibs.|$ 60-100 lbs.|/$ 30 100 lbs.|$. 30 100 lbs.|$ 35 100 Ibs, 
4 RO eG Oemer a gpa < 75 aS 40 : 40 re 45 A 
100 a ~— 60, i 30 “ti 30 ‘ 35 ee 
Been. AOE: 42 122 fe 75 s 40 ih 40 ay 45 iss 
ae 50 cu. ft. 50 cu. ft. 45° cw. ft. 40 cu. ft. 30 cu. ft. 40 cu. ft. 


Mei ie MCR ea Eta) Tuas 1 00 100 Ibs. 65 100 lbs. 45 100 lbs. 35 100 lbs. 20 100 lbs. 25 100 lbs, 


Pert ea eae ey ee 50 cu. ft. or 45 cu. ft. or 30 cu. it. or 25 eu. ft. or 30 cu. ft. or 


1 00 100 lbs.| 1 00 100 lbs. 85 100 Ibs. 


2 25 “| 2.00 100 lbs.| 1 50 


Provisions, Refrigerator 35’ 40°. . HEM ORA 
2 50: of 2 25 a Leto “ ES 


Provisions, Refrigerator 25° or 
lower. 


Soap, Common, in cases.. 1 00 a 1 00 75 B 60 ‘¢ 40 bai 50 fe 
- Soap & Soap Stock in barrels. .| 1 00 ry £ OOS 75 ss 45 SF 40 et 50 $s 
Sugar, Grape & Refined......... 1 00 1 00 4 45 i 40 “8 20 ss 25 sf 
PMITesy UU er o 2 sas! Sarvs a anal 50 cu. ft. 50 cu. ft. 45 40 fi 20 ‘ 25 rh 
-. Tobacco, Lead in hogsheads in-} 2 00 100 Ibs.| 1 50 100 Ibs.| 1 00 80 i? 50 a 65 Ge 
: cluding warehouse delivery. ‘ 

: a obacto; Manufactured in cases.| 50 cu.ft. or} 50 cu. ft.or| 40 cu. fr. o 40 cu.ft. or} 30cu.ft. or} 40 cu. ft. or 

1 00 100 Ibs.} 1 00 100 lbs. 75 100 ibs. 75 100 lbs. 60 100 ibs. 75. 100 lbs. 
ae 1 00 ty 1 00 i 50 40 rs 30 4() a 


Biante) eam aN: 1 00 Ne 1 00 “ 75 ‘ 75 uh 40 h 50 vi 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

_ Q. This is not a complete tariff or list of all the reductions you made, is it, 
Mr. Marlow?—A. Not by any means. We had to take up what we considered 
a number of representative commodities. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: We have some extra copies of these here, if you 
would like them, in the meantime. 


By the CL arian: 
Q. Mr. Marlow, during this time were rates on any commnadiene raised? 


Mr. MonTcoMeEry, K.C.: You will get here (indicating) how it went, and 
- you will see some raises in 1923 and 1924, when that March Ist raise was put 
in. You will see them reflected here (indicating). 


a By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


: -  Q. There was a general raise on the Ist of March, 1924. Is that marked 
° here?—A. Yos, sir, ‘ 


| By Hon, Mr. Sinclair: 


@. What was the basis for reduction? What led you to ask for these 
_ redtctions?—A. Negotiations with the shippers, or their Associations, from 


_ the shippers as to the fair rates. 


Necauies M By Hon. Mr. McMurray: 

- Q. And were the raises upon the same principle?—A. I explained the other 
al day that the raise came about after the result of our 1923 services were known, 
-and we thought we ought, to get a general increase in rates. 


_ By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


- Q. Did you consult with the shippers about the increases too?—A. We did 


‘not consult the Gat ef cos 
(Mr, W. is Maxee 


_ Paper, Newsprint in cases....... 50 cu. ft. 50 cu. ft. 40 cu. ft. 40 cu, ft. 60 100 dbs. 65 100 lbs, 
_ Paper, Newsprint rolls or bales..} 1 25 100 dbs. 1 25 100 lbs. 75 100 lbs. 60 100 lbs. 50 55 if 
_ Paper, Wrapping........ nite dale Wp ies 1 25 « 75 2 60 és 40 cu 45 vs 
RARER SO LIG eA maps bi Ua STaIEh 1 00 sf 1 00 ay 50 a 75 i 50 sty iO ry 
eons ordinary stowage.. 1 00 af 1 ry a 75 f 60 oe 40 a 50 sf 
4 Hams, Bacon 
Lard 


time to time, with us, and in a general way agreed upon between ourselves and. 


f 


ing it up with various articles which appear in the document which has been 


a greater. number of months in the year. 
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great many of the ee alas ae Me aes Canadas ie pier he | 
us, and we afterwards made pacts down to try to meet these ee ig 


ae r 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. Does this show the adjustments down?—A. No, unfortunately, ay ‘i 
Henry, it does not, because it does not continue beyond the 3 increases of 1924. _ 
Q. Look at “Apples, boxes.” I thought it did, because you dropped from. 
45 cents to 30 cents?—A. I do not think that was one which was advanced. 
Q. And “Apples, boxes, refrigerator” from 65 cents to 50 cents. ‘Apple 
waste” goes up. However, this does not include the reductions you subsequently — 
made?—A. There are some reductions subsequent to this account, between the ; 
increase of March 1924 and the present date. 


By Mr. Symington, fay Cty 
Oho Orn 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Have you any of them in your mind, which you could mention to us 
now?—A. Mr. Symington asked, ‘“ on any of these commodities?”; I may be 
mistaken about that, Mr. Symington. The complaints we received from the 
shippers subsequent to the increase of March 1 did not particularly deal with. 
these commodities. : 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: es 
Q. I think you will find in your correspondence’ a letter setting forth to 
the Conference certain representations made— —A. This list covers them. — 
Q. If I remember there were, “ Box shooks’’—whatever they are—and a — 
few other commodities, and I do not think they are in here (indicating Exhibit 
53). : 


% 


some of these commodities... 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. This does not, in any event, purport to be an exhaustive list?—A. No, 
it does not. It entailed considerable labour in going through all our tariffs over 
a number of years, but we did the best we could in the given time, and we think 
we have given fairly representative commodities which move in volume. 

~Q. I noticed this morning, in looking at this ‘sheet. (Exhibit 53) and check- 


referred to as “The Liner’s Reply,” that they do not always tally exactly.— 
A. That is so. When this statement was prepared they took what they thought 
was a fair rate for the year in which the rate change was made. 
. Who did?—A. My staff, who prepared this. I had nothing to do with 
the preparation of the Preston Reply. 
Q. So this is quite independent of that?—A. It was prepared by my own 
staff, quite independent of that. 
Q. I find minor discrepancies occasionally. How would they be accounted 
for?—A. I have had those checked over, and these represent in a fair way the 
rates in effect during the year mentioned. There were times. when there were 
changes in the rates, but we showed one rate only. 
Q. So you might get in the same year a difference in figures, depending» 
upon the month in which it was taken?—A. That is true. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Do I understand this (Exhibit 53) is right, and the ae is ir 
A. In one case they may have taken January, and the rate may have changed 
in March, and in that case we took March as more typical, because it embraced 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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me eM: rt M HH GOneRE K. Cc: 
| yas ‘But it does not necessarily r mean that either of them are wrong?—A. 
ane No, it does not; nor was the purpose of the statement to show that our rates 
were thus- and-so, but it was to show the actual rates, and how the tendency 


_ was downward. i 


By the Chairman: 
Ge vkt there is a Pe between one and the other, are we to regard 
Exhibit 53 as the more accurate? 
_ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: No, I do not think so. : 
Sir Henry Drayton: Mr. Marlow says it is more typical. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Both would be rates prevailing during the year. 


Sir Henry Drayton: This (Exhibit 53) would show the majority of the 
movements, while the other might not. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. In other words, it would be wiser for us to base our opinion, whatever 
it may be, on this Exhibjt, No. 53, which has just been produced, rather than 
on the printed Reply of the Steamship Lines?—A. I would say so. 


By Mr. Montgomery, ’K.C.: 


Q. But the items do not always correspond? You will find those here 
(Exhibit 53) which are not in the Liners’ Reply, and others in the Liners’ Reply 
‘ which are not here. You had not it before you even when you prepared this 
(Exhibit 53) ?—A. No, we had not. 

-@. This was a quite independent compilation?—A., Yes, a compilation 


; from the seareh through our tariffs for the period mentioned. 
ea Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I prefer yours, Mr. Marlow. 
a By Mr. Rinfret: 


: 1Q. May I ask, in a general way, how it is that in the face of this list, in 
I their operations the shipping companies agreed between themselves to decrease 
e the rates to such an extent?—A. As I said before, we—that is, the freight 
* managers (and I think that hase been brought out, Mr. Rinfret)—are not 
| always working on the idea at the moment as to whether the companies are 
_ making money or not. That is how the general increase came about in March, 
1924. We found as a result of the operations for the year 1923 that we had 
4 lest money, and with the anticipated increase in expenses at the time, we 
decided to increase the rates on the Ist of March, 1924. 

a @. Am I to infer, then, that from 1919 to 1923 the decrease was agreed 
_- upon, as the companies were making money?—A. No, it was thought that we 
-_-were making our freight rates more according to freight conditions and what 
would move the traffic. 


' By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. I think you explained to us on a previous occasion, Mr. Marlow, that 
you were expecting the general running expenses to go down, and were reducing 
your tariffs accordingly ?—A. We decidedly were; that was all gone over the 
other day. 

©): he that at the end of 1922 an upward rise took place?—A. That is so. 

@. And in 1923 you found _—A. That the general results were very bad. 
ae Q. And you consequently brought into force an upward rise?—A. That 
became effective in March 1924. 

Be 7G). he eyes that on, you have fold us that the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
coon 


[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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By the C. laine 


Q. In 1923, did you aa Ke full PAT EOES going. , eastward? AL 
recollection of 1923 is that cargoes were not always full, eastbound. i 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. What average would you AeA: I could not say that offhand with- 
out figuring it out, but it would be an easy matter for me to get it for you, fi 
it were vital. | 

Q. It seems to me—you say you were losing money that yearicstHAt ib would 
be interesting to know just how full your ships were——A. I will be pleased to 
supply the committee with that information, with respect to Canadian Pacific 
Steamships. | 


The CHarmMan: I think you ene do that, Mr. Marlow. 


: By the Chairman: 


Q. Take the year 1919; were your ships losing money in 1919, Mr. Marlow? 
—A. My recollection is that we made a little money in 1919. | 

Q. What about 1920?—A. I would like to have the information at my: 
fingers’ ends to answer you, but really I have not go it 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I will examine on that. 


Mr. Montcommry, K.C.: You do not need to; if any one wants it we can 
furnish it. Mr. Marlow i is not the accountant. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I say I am going to examine him on it. A a 


Mr. Monteomiry, K.C.: That is outside Mr. Marlow’s department. ‘He | = 
has made that clear a dozen times over. 2 a8 


Mr. Symtnaton, K.C.: He has been telling us about losing money. 


The Cuairman: Mr. Montgomery, do you think we have listened with suce Te: 
pleasure and profit to Mr. Marlow for two or three days without having a pretty 
good idea that there is not much goes on in the Canadian Pacific Steamship Ser- — 

vices that he is not familiar with? 


; By Mr. Rinfret: 
Q. May I ask Mr. Marlow what he means by, “a little money in 1919”? He 
said that the company made a ys money in’1919.—A. I understand, taking it 
as a whole 


Mr. none Mr. ak I think you are not getting anywhere with. 
this information. If you want it we will supply the witness who can give you 
exact information with regard to this. It seems to me, with all due respect to 
the committee—I do not like to see Mr. Marlow drawn into an examination on 
a matter he has nothing whatever to do with, except as a matter of general ~ 
knowledge, such as I would have myself, or any other officer of the conpanyy fg 
If you want the information we will give it to you. 


The CHAIRMAN: < think the question is quite fair, on I will direct Mr. © ; 
Marlow to answer it. | 


po My RiInrret: 1 oad maintain my question; it is up to the witness to reply 
whether he knows or not. 


~The Cuatrman: You heard the question, Mr. Marlow. 


-, The Wirness: I do not know offhand what the results of 1919 were, but I 
believe we made a profit in 1919 on the whole. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Of course, Mr. Chairman, I submit that that evidence 
by Mr. Marlow is useless, because what we want is the fact and if we can get 
the fact from another witness, let us call him. It is obvious that Mr. Moray 
cannot know the accountant’s. report. . 

[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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f i cage the Paes a, is that the witness | 


pro ed further along this line just at Aaecene in view of the fabt that foe 
for the Committee tells us that he is prepared to go into those questions, so 
_ we will proceed on another ‘branch of this interesting inquiry. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K. Ge: 


 Q. I am going to conclude my examination by merely asking ine: witness 
| te complete the information down to date. He has brought us to the reduction 
made in March, 1924, and he was about to tell us of the representations made 
by the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, and what has been the course 
of rates from then down to this date.—A. Since that time we have reduced 
the rates on a number of commodities, on representations from Canadian 
_ shippers. 

Oat mndeeiend that the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association sent out a 
bulletin, did they not?—A. They did, to their various members. 
pe eG): What I want to get at is, did you give consideration to any representa- 
tions that were received from shippers in regard to rates at that time?—A. We 
- gave every consideration to them, and investigated each one—that is, Canadian 
Pacific Steamships did. 

Q. Each individual case was investigated on its merits?—-A. Each individ- 
ual case was investigated, and in many cases where we thought there was a 
_ hardship and that the rates should be reduced, we reduced the rates. 

Q. So you will find a reduction—A. In some eases I may say for the 
- information of the Committee that on communicating with the shippers on these 
‘specific complaints invited by the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, we 
found that the shippers were not shipping to the United Kingdom at all; ‘that 
they had no exports; that some of hse were shipping to South America or 
South Africa, but had complained on general principles against the rate to 
_ the United Kingdom. 

Pe Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: _That is all, hate vou. 


By Mr. Symington, KG: 


-Q. Just a few questions, Mr. Marlow. You gave some evidence about the 
ae of the Canadian Pacific Steamships Company. Can you tell us whether 
the Canadian Pacific Steamships Company ever made money?—A. I am not 
in a position to answer that, Mr. Symington, and I would much prefer that 

you get the information from one of our witnesses, our accountant, our comp- 
_ troller, of the steamships, who is here. 
-.. Q. Then I understand you to say to the Committee that you cannot state 
whether they, at any time or in any year, made any money?—A. I can only 
answer that question from the standpoint of general knowledge, not specifically. 

Q. What would you say, from general knowledge?—A. I would say that 
sometimes we have made money. 

Q. Would you say you made money in 1923?—A. I could not say that. 
QQ. Could you say there was ever a year when you made more money than 
in 1923?—A. I could not answer that. 
Q. Could you say there was ever a year, except one, in which you made 
- more money than you made in 1924?—A. I could not answer that. 

~  Q. Although ‘you fix these freight tariffs, and consider the position of your 
company, you could not say that?—A. I could not say that, but in fairness 
to myself, and in fairness to our company, I would like to explain. to the 
Committee that we are a very large company, with enormous ramifications, 
_ with an enormous staff, and necessarily we have to divide the work into depart- 
_ ments. It 3 is as much as I can do to attend to securing freight and endeavouring 

gi iat (Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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to make freight rates fron Pane) knowledge; and we require to ha 

trollers and accountants and epee ‘department men to hand! > the 

departments. | 1M 
Q. I would not have asked you the question, Mr. Manton, poaleas hat in 

re-examination you told my learned friend about your company CBS seat ha 

I would certainly have left it but for that reason. go igi Og 


By Mr. Montgomery, AC : 
' QQ. Was it your advice that you had lost money on the years wine ly 
referred to?—A. Which years are those? . 8 
. Q. I think you told us 1923.—A. I understand that our general results for ie 
1923 were unsatisfactory. ‘ 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 2a 

Q. Then let us take 1924 for a moment. My learned friend mentioned 

a figure of $3,600,000, and you said it was ocean and coastal?—A. Yes, inter- a 
coastal. Ae 
Mr. MontTcoMeEry, K. Cr: L had the: witness read into the record the gue : 
ment in the report. | 


By Mr. Sumington, TOC. . 7 
@. Do you know whether the Atlantic services made more or less than 
$3,630,000?—A. I know in a general way that the Atlantic services have not 
made profits of three million dollars odd. That is what I am informed by 
my management. he 
Q. In any event, I take it the figures that you are supposed to furnish the ae 
auditor will govern that?—A. That is so. . 
@. Now, you spoke rather differently, I thought, in your direct examina- 
tion with respect to the effect of putting on a competitive line, that the other 
boats would withdraw from the service?—A. In what respect, Mr. Symington, — 
did you think I spoke differently? : 
Q. I understood you, in your examination in chief, to say you thought ; 
the other lines would meet the competition.—A. J do, for a time. : 
Q. How long will that go on?—A. As I said, I think it would go on until 
they felt they could not stand the losses any longer, and then that they would 
withdraw their ships. 
-Q. You quoted to us, for instance, I think it was Sir Frederick Lewis, in 
his statement to the Furness- Withy people, about the Continental situation. ae 
Have the British ships withdrawn from that German trade, in view of that “aH 
situation?—A. Yes. I understand the Royal Mail, for instance, who ‘had | 
quite a service, withdrew their ships. I do not know that they have with- 
drawn them all, but they have withdrawn some, and I understand that two of 
the other British lines have decided on amalgamation, in self-defence. 
Q. Was that between there and Canada?—A. No; in uns North Atlantic 
trade, though. 
Q. You mean American ports?—A. Yes. ae 
@. The Furness-Withy people do not seem to have withdrawn, ‘Appar- , 
ently ?—A. The Furness-Withy people are not in the North Atlantic Contin- y 
ental trade. That is to Canada. oe 
Q. To the States, I mean. Is that it?—-A. I do not think they are operat- 
ing to the States in the North Atlantic Continental trade to-day. Bi 
Q. I notice in your reading you adopt as your own Sir Frederick Lew oo 
opinion, that in that statement he spoke about the competition of the rate war _ 
and the killing of the rates. I understand that has been going on ever since’ 
the war was over?—A. Yes, more or less, but the rates immediately after — 
the war were rather high. eee ies) 
[Mr. W, T. Marlow.] © 
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no . ite of the fight? —A. tn ‘spite of that, mild hes have gradually 
ue vod mented to my learned friend that the tendency of rates had been 
i a ater since the war. That was true, of course, up to March, 1924. Since 
March, 1924, there has been no downward tendency ?—A. Yes, I have stated 
i. certain cases in the Canadian trade. 


f EQ. Generally ?—A. ‘Not generally. 
| Q. The last general thing prior to that was the 25 per cent increase /— 
mA. Yes. 


Q. In figuring on that computation you gave us a nine and one-half and 
a ten cent rate per cubic foot. You said “ bare operating basis without depre- 
ciation.” I would like you to tell us, if you can, just what the bare operating 
basis is?—A. The bare operating basis is the cost of loading the ship, port 
charges, the running of the ship, the discharging expenses and port charges at 
the other end. 
Q. That does not include brokerage or commissions, management charges 
or anything of that kind?—A. No, sir. 
% a Q. Just the bare running of the ship?—A. Just the bare running of the 
ship. 7 
Q. So that you have in your company the figures which show the bare 
operating expenses?—A. We have. As a matter of fact I got these figures 
from our comptroller. 
; Q. The reason I am asking that is that my auditor tells me he has 
- nothing that shows the bare operating basis, and therefore it is exactly what 
we want to get if we can, so that if the auditor has these figures we can 
examine him on that?—-A. I would prefer you to examine him on that, and 
I am quite frank in telling you I submitted the figures as given to me by him, 
which I have every reason to believe are correct. 
Q. That is what we want to get, the bare operating basis. Is‘ it or is it 
' not so that the Canadian Pacific “Railway manage this business and pass it 
on to the Steamship Company, so you debit it with so much? Is that the way 
it is run?—A. I understand the Canadian Pacific Railway are traffic agents 
* for the Canadian Steamships Limited, and’ a working charge is made for these 
expenses. 
»  . . Q. And that charge can be shown, I suppose ’—A. I presume so. 
ey Q. You have, as a matter of fact, in anticipating your service for this year 
» stall put on a larger service than last year, I think I saw in the press.—A. I 
do not recall that. As a matter of fact, since I commenced preparing this case 
_ the schedules have been under preparation and I am not familiar with what 
they are going to be. 
- Q. I saw in the Montreal Gazette there were to be so many more trips 
this year.—A. I could not answer that offhand. 
‘s The CHAIRMAN: Has anybody any other questions to ask Mr. Marlow? 
- Do counsel.think they will need Mr. Marlow again? 
ea Mr. Syminoton, K C.: Not that-I know of. I suppose he is always avail- — 
able. : 
| The Carman: I will discharge Mr. Marlow with the thanks of the Com- . 
_ mittee for the interesting information with which he has supplied us. 
_ «Mr. Fuinvorr: On suspended sentence, I suppose. 
a The CHAIRMAN: I am sure Mr. Marlow realizes his discharge was couched © 
- in a very different spirit. 


iY _ Witness discharged. Discussion followed : as to the calling of Mr. Doherty 
4 : of the C.G.M.M. as a ee 
ae [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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The Cin i val pone Me ‘Gorden: ae a hold of 
request Mr. Doherty to bring with him the figures that we 
year before the Select Standing Committee on National Railways ead 
at their meeting held on Wednesday, June 18th, 1924. i 
Sir Henry Drayton: And supporting figures. 
The CHatrMaN: Yes, anything that is at page 4. yao 
Mr. MontTcoMeEryY, KG. There is also the question, that he sot’ be. 
prepared with any estimates for 1925 and that question as to whether we will 
go into it or not or what they are is a matter to be decided tomorrow. 
The CHAIRMAN: If this has been prepared for the Muinister’s confidentia: 
information— 
Mr. Montcomery. K.C.: We can discuss that tomorrow, but on’ that 
he should be prepared with any estimates he has. : 
The CHairMAN: If we feel we should go into that we will go into the 
other question and I will not ask him to produce that information for tomorrow. — 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It.is only to have it available, if it were informa-_ a 
tion that he should have no objection to give us. a 
Mr, Symineton, K.C.: I rather thought Colonel Gear would put in, some 
estimates. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Col. Gear was asked to produce certain informa- 
tion. I suppose he has it now. ; 


Col. Witi1aAM I. Gear, Recalled. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Col. Gear, I think you were asked during your cross-examination to 
produce particulars in regard to certain matters which came up for discussion. 
Have you.been able to get the desired information?—A. I have been able to. 
get some of it. 
@. I have a note here that you were asked to produce for instance a list 
of tramps and their owners; have you that? 

The CHAIRMAN: Tramps that visited the port of Montreal last vee 


~ 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Will you explain, that Col. Gear?—A. I have a list of tramps whieh 
visited the port of Montreal in 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924, with their owners, 
tonnage and nationality. : 

The Cuatrman: The gross and net tonnage is also found. We will teen 
duce these as Exhibit No. 54, all as one Exhibit. | 


Exuipits Nos. 54A, 54B, 54C, 54D: Statements showing tramp steamers, - 
port of Montreal, years 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924. : 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ! 
. You were asked also to furnish particulars in regard to grain rates from 
1913 to 1924. Have you that information?—A. I have a statement showing the 

rates of freight oa grain per quarter carried by the regular Liners from Canada — 
to the United Kingdom and the Continent on 1918 to 1924, showing the . 
lowest and the highest quotations. ee! 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Do you wish te figures filed as an Exhibit, is i . 
avoid reading them? : 
The Cuairman: I think so. It is for each year, the lowest and highest 
quotations in the year, not monthly, just yearly, per quarter. 
The Wirnrss: Per quarter. 


The Cuamman: Do we want this statement printed, gentlemen? 
[Col. William I, Gear.] 
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are No. 55 


Fa Statement showing rates of freight on grain per quarter carried by regular 
I iners, Canada to the United Kingdom and Continent, years 1913 to 1924: — 


Lowest Highest 
1913, BeUttrete (UAE oMISe, gills ar aeCes israel leis .ce tee) 1 sted li ele itiete)! cere 1/9 3/9 
TOG Git Pata err inaer ere Og ele ay 1/3 5/3 
Pek Be ener ce emit rita erie a ogi al AN ef P ebay ace 0/3 13/9 
Wat eur: EGLO Me ey aise Ae al iea Oita hia Ce aS AE Ug lace os 3/6 18/- 
ite TOPICA ee eR EON aR Dates 25,/- 46/- 
soe ROL SUT Dice MOLPR MIEN stale ited a dveraite ssa) Vet sauically Sie) eral. fae . 80/- 57/6 
POTS CSN Vr cnet) tn) a aiereite vie shale liad) Visi a 8/9 10/6 
POROUS samen Weag Peay tats Latte GN ASL Sm! 9 8/9 10/6 
ROSTER ARO ERE SE Nb ie at Rt TS a a 5/— 7/- 
TD Ce earn er A Ke. ra es Worsley Cane ae oc Wie 1/- 3/104 
epee Nc Ghia a RMR SRe egee ARS Revert wiat a aay ee ciNG: Natalie's! oi) ae 1/6 4/— 
END Se SANG, OB AD nN ogi Mes RR A ese nd OMEN L/ia3 4/74 


Nore :— 
_(*)—Official fixed rates. 
-(s)—The 8/9 rate quoted in 1919 and 1920 was that fixed by the Shipping Con- 
troller on vessels “ directed” to the Wheat Commission. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


: Q. Have you a corresponding statement of the tramps, grain carried and 
as, the: rates in the same period, by the tramps?—A. Yes. I produce the state- 
. ment asked for of the highest and the lowest freight rates from Canada, 1913 
to 1924, per quarter, compiled from Angiers’ Report. 
sy So that that is simply a compilation from Angiers’ Report?—A. Simply 
; a compilation from that report. 

~ Q. What is that report?—A. It is a world-wide report gotten out by that 

_ party. 
x By Str Henry Drayton: 


Q. Does it contain the same information?—A. No. This is the tramps. 
By the Chairman: | 
_ Q. It is per quarter too?—A. Yes, sir. 


Exutpit No, 56 


| ee eent of highest and lowest grain freight rates from Canada, 1913 
no A926, per quarter. 
~ (Compiled from “Angiers” Be gort of Fifty years Charter Rates.) 


‘Year’ Highest Lowest 
oh SLT DS PSP ol Dak SAT SR a US a a a ee Seton, ne ANG 3/104 1/9 
Bs: NW evra cited fe gk shear cs tie Set lw e ali aes 5/9 2/6 
| EN PO Lyrae hy ra geal ar ite oan aie ce Mega cta lyk cae 12/3 6/3 
DDT ce OC a Peas see eso cab eng lkare agree ell! Sua scs 18/0 7/0 
A OU ern ees see RMU a NCANY [iaieouues mutate an Ga dhe 46/0 25/0 
LOL Pree eer men yee gy tals | ax cGy cll Ue Osta coat sey 57/6 50/0 
LOO ee ieee ene a ain evict ae Bulut aa ke 20/0 —  8/9(*) : 
SA a Ne TRG oi GS RNGENEE Di 4b iG OAC ay art NS 18/0 7/14 
Tip PAS EAS, Mie Lay ONO na eh Ansel a Oe ie 7/8 4/0 
. Dice Neve ie sess ain akties ih sieht cereal ony aaa ee Sia: a eerste 4/104 2/44 
iy aa ae 1923. [Sena BU aAGe ak cal ot tea ha bia Ue ahle mr # 4/3 2/14 é 
ee 7 A924. ae ve 4/9 2/2, 


se iy ae on batneke . ere ca ” iM Me Shipping Controller to be fixed to 
_. the Royal Wheat (or Sugar) Commission or Timber Controller. 
Years 1917 and 1918—Official fixed rate under Government control. 


[Col. William I. Gear.] 
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The CuatrMANn: This will be printed ye i eu 
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ey Mr ontgomery : 


Q. You were asked to produce peters in reeds 18 tien co mpa | 
osts of handling flour and grain. Have you been able to get any information 

on that, Col. Gear?—A. I have particulars taken from averages of cost over» | 
the year 1924. 

Q. What does it show?—A. It shows the handling costs of flour. 

Q. At both ports?—A. At both ports, London being the discharging con “y 

Q. So that you have detailed in this statement the expenses at the loading 
port, in the case of flour?—Al' Yes. - ae 

Q@. And the expenses at the discharging point?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in a similar way you have the expenses at both ports for grain?— 
A. Yes. | 

Q. With what result?—A. With the result that it shows the nen cost of 
handling flour over grain. 

Q. Perhaps you can give us the figures, the details, and then you can offer 
it as an Exhibit?—A. Itemized, do you mean? 

Q. No, just give the totals?—A. Te flour at the port of ree 
$1.31 .8. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
~Q. Per what?—A. Per ton. 


. The CuatrMan: Perhaps we had better have the various fhe that enter 
into that $1.31.8 per ton. 


Mr. Monreomery: It is a rather long statement, Mr. Chairman. y a 


The CuairMaAn: There is a tremendous amount of interest among millers ; 
and others upon this point, and I think we might very profitably spend a little | 
time on it. 


Mr. SyMINGTON, KiCe: This has been before the millers largely, and the 
millers dispute it. Suppose he files it, and I can get some miller to look it over. 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: If the ‘matter is of such ‘general interest let him 4 
read it out right 1 now, and get them interested in it in that way. 


* 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is this the loading in Montreal, Col. Gear?—A. The items, the loading 

in ey For handling, 79 cents a ton. 
When you say handling, what does that mean?—A., Stevedoring, 
Pheer: shedmen, watchmen, 15 cents a ton; cooperage 1 cent per ton. 
8). One cent a ton for cooperage?—A. Yes, Shed rental 10 cents a ton; — 
tarpaulins and straw, 2 cents a ton. The explanation of that charge is that-we 
require to spread straw on the floor of the shed to protect the flour from the dirt. 
and dampness that rises from the concrete. The tarpaulins are used to cover 
the bags, in case they are any length of time in the shed, so as to protect the 
bags from dust. The cost of this work we estimate at 2 cents a ton. Cost of 
plant, 34 cents. 
Q. Just what plant is that?—A. The stevedoring pany 34 cents a ton. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Is:that a special plant, or just general? —A. For We penene of the Com- — 4 
mittee, these figures are taken from our own dock, and the stevedoring work is 
done by the company. That is the cost of the upkeep of their plant. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Depreciation, wear and tear, and so on?—A. Depreciation, wear and 
‘tear. Dunnage in the ship— 
} [Col. William I. Gear.] 
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at ge?—A. It is covering the erain. 
’t this flour?—A. We: put dunnage in between the flour and the 


ge 

again see: clothe: on eo we “put the flour, at a cost ‘of 19 dent per ton. 
-- Q. You charge that against the flour rather ‘than as against. the grain?— 
uke a because if. we filled up with grain we would not’ have that expense. 
Pe Overhead, and various little items we cannot very well spread out, 2-3/10 
cents, making a total of $1.31,.8. 
4 ~  @. What does your overhead include?—A. Superintendents, head checkers 
and others that have to superintend the handling of the cargo. 
a Q. Any office expense at all?—-A. Very little office expense. 

QQ. In estimating your overhead, do you assign anything to your office 
expenses ?—A. On the dock, yes. 

aa Q. On plant; that is the stevedoring plant.—A. The discharging at the port 
of discharge is about 3/6 per ton; or 84 cents, making a total of $2.15-8/10. 

) Q. Will you give us the details for the unloading? —A. I have not got that 
made up. 
Q. That is in Donde A That is as we are given it from London. 

Q. 3/6 discharging from London, is it more or less from Liverpool?—A. I 
do not know, sir. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Both flour and grain are at London, the same 
port? — 

The CHAIRMAN: Oh, yes. 

’ The Wrrness: In loading grain; expenses at the loading port, Montreal. 
Stevedores 13.4 cents per ton. Thirteen and four-tenth cents. Elevating four 
tenths of a cent per bushel, or seventeen and three tenth cents per ton. : 
Lining, and carpenters, preparing for the reception of the grain on the 
crs, six and seven tenths cents per ton. Cost of plant three and a half 
cents. ‘And overhead one and two tenths cents. Making a total in Montreal 

of 42.1 cents. : | 


By Sw Henry Drayton: 
| Q. As against $2.15?—-A. No, as against $1,318, at the discharging port, 
London. It cost us about nine pence a ton or eighteen cents. Delivered into 
barges alongside. 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Eighteen cents at London as against 84, in the 
cost of flour. 
Sir Henry Drayton: Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Are both delivered into barbes? oA: That depends on circumstances. 
The total for grain is 60.1 cents per ton. This makes flour cost about 7 cents 
per 100 lbs. more than grain for actual handling expenses. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Now, Colonel, suppose you have a good deal of grain and you have oat 
some general cargo also, do you have to use any dunnage in the ship over the 
grain before you put in the general cargo?—-A. If we put the general cargo in 
_ the hold on top of grain, yes. But usually the general cargo is put in the 
 *tween decks and the flour is used to put on top of the grain. 
 &. This is what I see here—you may have an adequate explanation nak 
regard to flour you charge a considerable amount for dunnage in the ship. In 
_ regard to the grain you do not charge any. Is that quite fair?—A. No, you ~ 
are charged something for the gram. If you look at the “ Lining and ‘Car-_ 
_ enters’ OD e eH have 6.7. : 


[Col. William I. Gear.] 


_ 4imekeepers and they allocate to each class of cargo the cost of handling it. 


aee é “SPBCIAL ‘COMMITTEE 


Q. Does “ Ship Lise refer to the same dine in | regard to gr 
“Dunnage”’ refers to flour?—A. No. sir. ae: 

Q. Sometimes you have to use dunnage in regard to grain when you are not : 
carrying flour, don’t you?—A. No, because we would fill up with grain 

Q. I may be quite wrong but. I thought that quite often you would have a 
certain amount of grain in your ship and then you have to cover it with boards 
and then you would put other cargo on top. Does not that make a fair charge 
against the grain?—A. In loading a steamer, the superintendent on the dock 
is given a cargo list setting forth the cargo that he is probably going to get. 
If he has a hold and:he decides to put a certain amount of grain in it, and he is 
going to take care of his flour, he will invariably unless something very 
exceptional takes place, put that flour on top of the grain; And only one hold 
has been taken as an example. 


Q. Does nothing else go on grain then, but flour?—A. In loading a ship, _ 
the superintendent divides his cargo up, so that if possible he puts his flour 
on top of the grain. 

@. A desirable cargo, because it is good to put on top of erain?—A. It is 


By Mr. Symington: nl 
| 
] 


aS te : 
ag haces 


good, and the best thing he can put on top. " 
By Sir Henry Drayton: a 

Q. That is really in the convenience of the ship?—A. Yes. a 

Q. It is more convenient to have that there than any other kind of cargo. 4 

By Mr. Black: a 4 

: Q. It is not only more convenient, but is it We safer in-that it prevents =. 
the shifting of the cargo?—A. That is correct. : 
Q. No cargo will secure grain and make it so safe as flour. You can put : 
package stuff there which is liable to break, and the moment. those packages 4 
break, in bad weather, the grain gets loose, and the moment a few bushels 
of grain get loose, the ‘whole hold is adrift, is that not the case, Colonel?—A. ; 
That is very largely SO, SI. 4 
By Sir Henry Drayton: 4 

Q. What dunnage have you employed for the purpose of your calculation? _ : 

—A. Between four and five hundred tons of flour. : et 
Q. And how do you arrive at your overhead in connection with that five © — 
hundred tons of flour? Is this based on a trip or is this a year’s business?— 3 
A. I have taken the handling on our docks for an entire season. And we have — 


proportioned out the cost per ton that it has cost us on the dock to handle the — 
cargo. i 

Q. In other words, you start. with your total and then you allocate back? “ 
—A. Yes sir. 

Q. And while I am not suggesting that you are not trying to do the best 
you can, it is an arbitrary allocation—A. No sir, if I had taken an arbitrary 
allocation, I could have made the handling charges considerably over 79 cents. — 

Q. That would have been a stretch, wouldn’t it?—-A. No, it would not be 
a stretch. I could give you steamers that would show that. ‘This is an entire 
average over the seven months. . 

Q. How did you arrive at that as an example, over the package freight? | 
—A. We took the entire amount of package freight. As regards the shed rental, 
for instance, the entire amount of inward cargo as against the package freight 
outwards. | 
Q. How did you distinguish and arrive at the proportion of cost of the 

flour as against the other package freight?—A. In handling our ships we have 
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; i Now am 7 ie in understanding you to say that the whole tonnage 
for) the season is 500 tons?—A. No sir. That was an arbitrary quantity that 
we took, simply to fill up one hold after gure the hold a portion of grain, 

as we thought that a fair thing to do. 
Q. Then we have a mixture of actual facts and calculations.—A. Up to a 

2 oe point you must have calculation, because on some boats we had a 

thousand tons or 1,200 tons of flour, and on another boat we would have 
perhaps only 100 or 200 or 300 tons. 

—  Q. Let us see if we can get it plain then. It cannot be for the season, 
‘because you have got this confined to the one hold. Have you got any accurate 
figures showing the actual transaction, the actual cost on any one loading?— 
A. T can get that for you. 

P ay How much is it based on the actual cost of loading Aa how much on 

-.the general season’s average, because I have not been able to ascertain that 

eat all. —A. The entire amount with the exception of that tonnage, 1s on the 

__, Season’s average. 

| Q. And how do you get at the dunnage?—A. The dunnage is taken from 

_ the average cost of a steamer carrying four to five hundred tons of flour, the 

- balance in that hold being grain. 

; Q@. Confined to one hold?—A. One hold. 

Q. Now tell me one thing that I do not understand here at all: the other 
evidence has gone to show ‘that the cost of port charges is much higher in 
England than here. At least I would so understand that, that they are pretty 
_ heavy. You show the port charges in England to be a mere fraction of the 
' port charges here. About half, isn’t it, or is it as much as half? 


Mr. SYMINGTON, K.C.: 84 to 131. 


gy oy a ns ae a ae 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. Less than half in connection With grain. I thought our grain facilities 
were supposed to be good. How do you arrive at that?—A. These arbitrary 
rates were given to me from England, and how they arrive at them I do not 
know, but I think they are very moderate in both cases. 

a Q. I would have thought your grain was particularly out of line?—A. 
| Vor moderate. 

oe .: Q. We are supposed to have good grain facilities at ‘Montreal; supposed to 
‘have about the best, and yet they are very much better in England apparently. 


k Mr. Symineron, K:C.: I think probably, Sir Henry, we ‘have only got 
_ it into a barge. Then there are a lot of barge and dock charges. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Yes, that is what I thought it was. Because in 
connection with the grain, the witness did say it was merely a barge trans- 
action, but there again that is covering all the cost of taking it out of your 
spout. <» | 

The Witness: Practically this is the spouting. 


Sir Henry Drayton: ‘Then you would have to increase, in order to get it 
fairly—increase the grain charges by your dock dues and that sort of thing. 
_ Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Lightering. 
The Witness: In London they have got a lot of customs, as well as 
_ charges; and barge owners have certain rights which seem to enable them to 
go amongst the docks and I believe they do not pay any dock dues. ‘So 
probably the te that has been given us is a sample of handling of this. 


\ 
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Q. In connection with gure your flour aries “Hece hat’ cover ann dock 
dues in England?—A. No, that is given to me as. the stevedore charges” of 
handling flour, 
Q. That would be the stevedoring into the shed?—A. Not necessarily : 
They are also taken into barges. : 
Q. Do you know how that is?—A. I do not, sir. Hing? 
Q. Do you know what the cost of handling flour with proper mechanic i 
devices is? For examplé the cost at Antwerp, where I understand they still © 
handle it?—-A. I do not, sir. We have no steamers running to Antwerp. a 
Q. And of course you have no mechanical devices in Montreal except the 
hoist?—A. We have not. eo 
@. Have you ever recommended them?—A. No, I never could recom- h 
mend it, because from information that I have been able to gather, the — 
mechanical device would only be a labour saving device provided you were — 
filling a steamer. But where we have, as I said a few minutes ago, one hundred 
or one hundred and fifty tons, or perhaps 1,200, and we are spreading that all — 
over the ship, the movement of that mechanical device about to take care " 
of the flour would probably cost a great deal more. 
Q. You might suggest the same thing about grain; that it only pays 
to use it for grain when you. are getting a load?—A. No, because grain is ; 
delivered to us from a spout. an) Sage 


By the Chairman: : 
Q. Colonel, would you have to use dunnage in a ship which was carrying 
flour, unless you had grain?—A. I think we would. I think that our super- — 
intendent would simply use the cloths to protect the flour from the sae 
of the ship. al 
Q. Therefore, the necessity for dunnage is due to the presence of grain 
in your ship, aad not. to the presence of flour?—A. That is true, I suppose, — 
but in the Montreal trade we cannot get away from grain, and we will have — 
grain I suppose for many years to come; and grain,°as pan have already 
been informed, is the major part of our cargo. > 4 
Q.. [ am not critical, sir, of your handling as much grain as you want to. | 
I am open to further information, but what I am critical of is the account-_ 
ancy which charges the dunnage against the flour when the dunnage is made 
necessary by the presence of the grain. : 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Would you charge it all against the grain, ‘Mr ) 
Chairman? . 
‘The CuairMan: It would seem a me that that would. be the fair thing 
Mr. Montrecomery, K.C.: I cannot. see that. 


The CuHairMAN: If you have no-grain in your ship you will not require 
any dunnage. Why therefore charge the cost of dunnage against the cargo tha ; 
goes above the grain, instead of charging it to the grain. 


Mr. SyMineTon, K.C.: It is to protect the grain and not the flour ronlla 


The CHAIRMAN: As I understand, the dunnage is to prevent the era 
from shifting in the hold; am I not right? 


Mr. Buack: With general cargo a great deal of dunnage is required, an 
the general cargo fills the space the grain occupies. There would be a 
heavy charge for dunnage. It is necessary in stowing the ship. 
[Col. William I, Gear.] _ - a 


WS Abe Bice Hatin It is. all aves to. ones but it just happens 
ave struck on a special movement of grain. 


By the Chairman: 


— Q. I would like further light, as to what justification there is in a ined 
rgo, in which both grain and flour are present, for charging all of the dunnage 
: igainst the flour and none against the grain?—A. I explained a few moments ago, 
Sir, that if we filled up the hold with grain, we would have no dunnage. 

~  Q. I grant you that, but you have not, in this suppositious case, and as a 
matter of fact, tonnage which will allow you to fill up entirely with orain?—A. 
Sometimes we do fill the hold with grain. : 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Chairman, why not put the question to the witness 
this way: Supposing you had no grain for the hold and put the flour, in it, 
would you require dunnage? 

_. The Witness: You would require a certain amount of AiG ee: to ee 
the flour in the bottom of the hold; we would likely use cloths. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


bea): Is ethe dunnage used for the purpose of protecting the flour?—A. If it 
were only flour, yes. 


‘Sir Henry Drayton: What ever is there has to be protected. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


. Gs Would you sooner have the hold filled with grain or filled with grain 
ad flour?—A. As a rule, I would sooner fill with grain. 
Q. YOu ime sooner carry grain alone than grain and flour?—A. You 


“ae * Mr, SYMINGTON, KC: Oh, you would, would you? 
_ Sir Henry Drayton: That depends on this computation very much. 
. Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I would think so. 


By Mr. Black Halen) 


: Q. Colonel Gear, do you know of any mechanical appliances that are in 
a port used for the loading and discharging of cargo? Is there any port 
fitted with such appliances, other than the usual way of discharging by steve- . 
doring and placing the flour in slings, and so ont—A. Not on the North Atlantic, 
as far as I know. 

 Q. Nothing in New York?—A. Nothing in ao York. 

 Q. Anything in Antwerp? 3 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.:. They lighter it in Ve York. 

- The Witness: Yes, but Mr. Black was asking if there was any mechanical 
evice, such as cranes. 

Sir Henry Drayton: My recolleoticn is that in Antwerp they had 
mechanical carriers which carried the sacks or bags of flour in a stream. You 
will see the same thing in principle at the Liverpool docks. When you land 
here, you will see the: baggage coming in on an endless belt, saving all the cost 
of people carrying it and collecting it in these slings. 

Mr. Montcomery, KO: o Tb is suggested, Sir Henry, that it is not prac- 
ical to do that in Montreal where you are stowing other package cargo. 


. Sir ome Drayton: oe depends on the grain they carry. 
i | ‘{Col. William I. Gear.] 


Mr. BLACK aa. not : 
on this detail, but to my i the he coreoe mene ; 
omically to a cargo of flour. They could not carry flour t hold th 
it would have to be transferred to slings, and lowered into the hold, a 

_ might just as well be done on the dock as on the deck of the ship. — 

Sir Henry Drayton: My recollection is they did the vile thing, but 
may be wrong. They had the carrier going down into the hold, too. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Have you finished with this statement, Colone 
Gear? 


By the Chairman: 


You say it works out at a difference of about seven cents per pound 
—A. Only the handling charges—make that clear. ; 


By ae i K.C.2 


ES than bial. 
» Q. Have you a blue-print that would illustrate that?—A. I have, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN: That will be filed as Exhibit No. 57. 4 


Exursir 57: Blue-print showing comparative space. occupied | as between 
flour and grain. (Not printed.) | 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: . 
Q. Will you carry on, Colonel Gear?—-A. What is next, sir? 


By the Charman: | . | Aha 
Q. How does that affect the cost? ; Py 


ue | By Mr. EMG Kor 


cent more space than grain, and Wee e given us the cost of ade To ei 
does that lead us?-—A. Taking wheat at three shillings per quarter, exchange at 
4.80, gives us 15 cents per hundred pounds; 25 per cent more room for flour — 
than grain adds 3 cents to the 15 cents, making 183 cents; adding the additional — s 
cost of 6.95, gives-us a flour rate of 25.70 as Hanae a 15 cent grain rate. 4 
); Now, yous were also asked to get information with regard to the chee 
in cattle rates over a certain period of years? 3 
The CuarrMan: I think we had better produce this whole statement of i 
the Colonel’s, had we not? ; a 
Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: We ought to have it checked up, because the mil | 
will never accept these rates. ‘ 


The CHatRMAN: We will produce this as Exhibit No. 58. 


@ 
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Loading Flour... 
HL ee Bete ke 


ou cost Grain. 


Wheat at 3/— per qr. at 4.80 ex. ~720. per 480 lIbs— _ (15¢. us 100 ihe: oak, 
_ As flour (60 ft.) takes 25% room than Grain (48 feet) add.... tet) 3. 75 per 100 Ibs. ee 


eS cc 


Add additional cost over grain 


3 


“This will vary as grain advances or declines on account of the 25% he being effected 

by the basic rate. i, 
Special handling in stowage, claims, on flour heavy, none on grain. , Bs 
Difference in stowage— 

Flour stows i in 60 ft. 

Grain stows in 48 ft. y 
Time occupied in loading, Flour—16 men to gang, 16 fone per hour per hatch. 

Grain—by elevator 320 tons per hour per hatch, 

but usually two hatches can be run at a time, |.” 
sometimes only one. " 


> 


va Mr. M ontgomery, K. C.: 


ings on flour,” ete. Is ihe going in too? 


By Mr. M ontgomery, KC; 


- Q. Mr. Symington asks whether the second page of this statement (Exhibit 
58) entitled “ Earnings on flour as compared with London cargo " ’ goes: ing « It 

Apes, does it not—if any of it goes in?—A. Oh, yes, ae it au in. 

Mr. SymineTon, K.C.: It has not been diseuscean 

ae The Wrrness: Now, cattle rates: I was asked to eadube to the Com 
- mittee the cattle rates over the years 1921, 1922, 1923, and Lie te feed a Jee 

ae read them to you. 

| | Lhe CuarrMAN: Yes, read them. ants will ct eR very eee . 

: - The Witness: Yes, it would be better to read them; everybody will have 

tier then: 


April 27th, 1925. 
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a $20.00 up to the present time. 


By the Chater 
ne as Hon. Mr. Sinclair suggested that. perhaps you might explain the varia- — 
tions, Colonel. Might I interject that question at this time, Mr. Montgomery? 
- Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Yes, certainly. 


_ The Witness: The variations depended on the demand, in each line’s 
, ‘opinion as to what the rate was worth. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


—  Q. Is that what brought, for instance, the White Star rate down to $15, 
because that is what they thought it was worth?—A. I really do not know 
what made them come down to $15. . 

a Q. Then your answer was not quite accurate?—A. As far as I know my 
_answer is accurate. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclar: 


Be Q. At the lowest points, Colonel Gear, are we to understand that that is 
me the time of year when the most cattle is moving, or is it the other way about? — 
eet Lhe CuHaAiRMAN: Did you hear the question, Colonel Gear? 


ee The Wirness: Yes. I simply want to see if I can answer ‘it thoroughly, 
Et entirely depends upon the season, and the demand for stock in England — 


{Col. William I, Gear 
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‘ i Ve f (A Ge 4; By Bs a NSEC os i: 


as I understand it, was giving a comparison between decks, something upon — 


By Mr. Symehanong KC.: SNe age) : 
Q. Are there any months Bie i Froves more heavily than oth , 
speaking, Colonel?—A. Take the present year; we have had a demand — 
nearly all the space we have got. Another year it will be just the r reverse. 
depends upon the markets. . 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclar: 


Q. The Colonel tells us the variations in price are gett to the demand. a 
He might explain that a little more. When the demand is keen, are we to. 
understand that the price is more, or less?—A. tee the demand is keen, we 
try to get a little more for the trade. ne 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: oh, 

@. I understand that the current cattle rate is appromatel, $20, is’ it F 

not, or is it $20?—A. It is $20. 4 

Q. What have you to say as to that, as a remunerative rate, as cotiparedl 

with other average cargoes?—A. Cattle between decks does not pay as well as 
grain, or rather as well as flour. | 


4 


By the Chairman: 


QQ. That is cattle between decks?—A. Ves sir, 
Q. It does not pay as well as flour, but what about cattle Bae on the 
top deck? / 


By Mr. Montgomery, iC: 
Q. You do not carry flour there, I suppose? 
The Witness: What was your question, sir? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. My question was, you gave us your view that cattle did not pay as_ 
well between decks as flour did, and I asked you how cattle paid carried on ihe 
top deck?—-A. My opinion is that carrying cattle on the top deck does not 
pay, that the deviation charges and extra port ee that we have to gO 
through eat up the price that we get for the deck. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: \ 4 

~Q. Now, I understand that in comparisons of this kind, a oreat deal would — 3 
depend upon the type of the ship, would it not?—A. Certainly it would. a 
Q. The cubic space that is sacrificed for the flour, or for other cargo, ~ 
articularly where you are speaking of carriage between decks, that is true, ” . 
is it not?—A. It is true. 
Q. The question of height?—-A. The height of the ‘tween decks. ; 

Q. The height of the ‘tween decks, consequently the number of feet 
sacrificed would have, of course, a bearing on OM comparison, would it not? 
—A. It would. a 
@. So that between different lines and Biionend boats, you would ae 
somewhat different figures?—-A. You would find a variation. % 
The CHAIRMAN: But why does the Colonel talk about deviation? I was 
trying to compare or get an idea as to the remunerativeness of carrying cattl 
in a certain part of the ship. He answered that the deviation they have to 
make eats up the profit. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I think he is speaking of something else. He, — 
which flour, for instance, could be carried. I am not a stevedore, or a ship — 
man, and I do not understand about carrying on the top deck, consequently 


for your comparison you have to get some things which are on a common 
[Col]. William I. Gear.] ' a 
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asis. The other pacation: is a ferent one, as to the bode of something else, 
Beer fe the question I am at present taking is something which is comparable, 

~ namely the occupation of the same space by two cargoes for which it can be 
used, and as to how one compares with the other. That other question as to. 
the carriage somewhere else can be taken up independently. 

_ Mr. Symineron, K:C.: What the Chairman is getting at and what I would 
y like to know is, there is a deviation charge when they are on deck and none 
ey. when they are not on deck? 

Mr. Durr: They carry them for less on deck. 


: Mr. Symineron, K.C.: The deviation Oe the port charges eat up the 
profits for the deck load. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I thane we aaa finish this question first. 


The CuHatrmMan:, I have no desire to break in on your examination. 
Proceed. 


The Wirness: I have used for a’comparison a boat just fitted up at St. 
John. I have all the accounts and I thought I could not do better than get away - 
as far as possible from estimates and I have the accounts with me. The 
estimate is made up on the basis of 351 cattle and the cost of carrying these 
dol cattle, fitting up for these 351 cattle is $8.28 per head. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. That could be used again, could it not?—-A. I was going to say that that 
includes simply a depreciation for the space, depreciation on the cost of fittings. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. The fittings, not the space; a depreciation on the structure?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry): 


Q. Is that on deck or ’tween deck?—A. ’IT'ween deck: Allowing an extreme 
time for the stalls to last, ten years, which some of my confreres think is out of 
the way; they think it should be five years, but for fitting this boat up, hoping 
she will be permanently in the cattle trade, I have taken in the cost of loading 
the feed, loading the cattle, cleaning the ship on the other,side and all incidental 
expenses in connection with the matter, which comes to $8.28. On this par- 
ticular boat we carried 247 cattle in the ’tween decks. Taking the cattle at 
$20 a head, less the expenses, the net earnings would be $2,894.84. Taking 
flour at 20 cents in that space we would make an earning of $3,822.01; in favour 
of flour $927.17. 


By Mr. Duff: 
Q. Have you deducted handling charges out of the flour?—A. Yes, $2.15-8. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


~Q. What rate do they use for flour?—A. 20 cents. 

Q. So your net loss would be— —A. We have not taken into aceennt the 
cost of deviation as our boats carrying cattle are sailing almost exclusively 
to Avonmouth; we have to land cattle at either Glasgow or Birkenhead, so 
we have to take care of a deviation, that deviation costs us £505. I have taken 
no account of possible demurrage because the boat is not ready to sail when 
we order the cattle. I would like to say for the benefit of the Committee that 
we have to order cattle for the steamer on an average of ten days ahead. We 
have to take all the chances of the boat getting in on time and sailing on time 
and if we fail to sail her on the hour we have to pay demurrage on the cattle. 
_ Qhat is a charge we are frequently faced with. 
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(Col. William I. Gear.] | 


bay 


3 | not think you were going to bring the deck-load up and I was simply putting 


an help us. You are comparing it with another cargo ‘tween. decks. Now, 


_ copy but I have these figures here. 


oo “Fo Hey at an you hav 
tue at night; sometimes thr 
~ Q. Is that an extra PR, 7 
“cargo. q ; as 
Q. None of these items are paets ia a snnt: at all in th U 
have given us?—A. No, Answering the Chairman’s question now eerie 
the deck, I did not in my estimate, based on facts, take the deviation int ‘ 
account but in carrying the deck load I am putting a . deduction Against that. 
deck load there is no profit in the business. | 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: a) 
@. Why do you put it against the deck-load and not the other?—A. I did | 


the actual absolute expense without referring to the deviation except to men- 
_ tion it. | : 


< 


By Sir Henry Drayton: ad 
- Q. Suppose we were to get an illustration in POAC CHOL with deck loads it NG 


you load deals on deck. What would be the comparison between cattle and — 
deals?—A, IT would require to take a few minutes to figure that up for you. ae ‘ 
have not got it. oe 
' _Q. That would be fairer, say, to take the deck bad than changing the Gee 
deviation?—A. Yes. es: 


By Mr. Duff: a 

.Q. Do you charge the same rate for cattle on deck . as you do for under il 

deck?—A. Yes. isis 

-  Q, Why is that?—A. We have only one rate for cattle whether on deck 

or under deck. “ 

~ Q. It is worth more to carry them under deck?—A. That coe our pou 
generosity to the trade. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Is that statement going in . that you are giving USE 
The CHarrMan:- & PE so. You had better produce theme: ee 
The Wrirness: Mr? Montgomery, have you got a copy of this? | 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes, I have one. That was just handed to me. ie : 
_ Have you any objection to putting iti an | Peat 
“The Wirness: No, I will put it in if they wish it. I will put hae a 


The CHAIRMAN: This is Exhibit No. 60. 


Oe i Le 4th, 1925 
oe a gt eet ae 000 00- 


. men in crew—14 men 26 days at Te. ; 273 00. 

7 men eq 186, eee ae Oe anes LeU E ACER ee Mes Sa OOM es cng 

- ; VOY: . ane aisle Gs Blac oe eer eee ree oes ese oer e wees eee rere ° 854 00 “ieeeba 

good for 10 years Ost SByOLO eC Ne eae LO ea .$ 3, 510 00 aE 
€ oN et Water Service and other necessary fittings.............. ‘464 65. PA 
¢ Light. : SUNN? MOAN ssa divas 53's Nee eae be 199 65 ciate: 
Sy OUELOE vas le. . eee es. Bite ute Vinee nett eee e eae 211 59 Pas 
\ ey ¥ $ 4,385 89 

Bunks cost about S250: OO) 12 BAY: FOpalrss CLOWADOU Gs) fide Sook lek lal sicbias 10 00 
mae dO years—$439 .00, depreciation per year say 8 voyages, per voyage............ 54 88 
y Water casks, 26 at $2 00; Eprecia hon AG 2p. ris Deen y a's nies eeiaieee 8G Gh EO 13 00 
hy Stalls knocked down to stow cargo, reerected 2/3 Tween decks.:.............. 112 00 
at Laoding cattle feed 142,155 pounds at $1.48 per ton. ...... 0.06.0. eee ee 93 92 
Eh Fe MRO PON ESE -506C. DT IUCR re oe Cie erehee hed ois) Na ue tA Ne ee l 177 61. 
Unloading cattle and cleaning ship BU Dov OO gach: BS Zoids Wier Sed gk, 7 Wel AUIS ee oh Ue 702 00 
; 351 cattle at $8 .28 per eas Wi Arte Mrinal baa ee eis $ 2,907 41 


' Cattle landed on this trip— 
247 cattle in 91,370 c.f. plus 7,410 c. t for feed = 98,780 c.f. at 


GO Cf... eee eee eee eee eee Bhs REPO Ih aA LARC 1,646 tons 
247 cattle at $20. 00 per ROA! Ceara eh otek. Ia he giice Gena’, $ 4,940 00 : 
less for expenses at $8.28 per head........ pc shut Aas ae a de Te 2,045 16 $ 2,894 84 ve 
MG Plour— ; | 
Pye Ae 1,646 tons at 2,240 lbs. —3, 687, O40 bs ab LOC etek see. s ..-9 7,074 08 
it less handling on both sides $2e 15g DEP LON. eek slay eek SOOM cabs BPS AE 3,822 O1 
: hin favour of flour... er ore geet a BMLa POOR ae Pepin eur BN EME Poa Pare 8 We 


400 cattle want 300 tons water. GG 
Feed per animal per voyage—300 Ibs. hay, 105 lbs. feed for 15 days. i 
 -- Steam waiting cattle. 
aatt a Demurrage we pay 50c. per head per day. 
Cais Deviation: Donaldson Line sail to Monmouth but have to land cattle at Glasgow or 


_ Liverpool. jis Ver Aah Sa ae 
Port charges aera ETE A HE a aa £230 ih 
ee } Saye. cree owe sais cng SN a 120 a 
Gira RADIA ANE BY er 2 4 MRE N Garang tls) Any Area AES er MeN CF ~155= i2tons coal ab anys 


Tice ie Rn Wenham © B53 505 € 


By ne ees KC: 


- Q. Before you adjourn, Colonel Gear, you 1 were going to look up about a 
Pe siinioation from Cairns- ey about the 5th or 6th of June. Did you Took a 
o that up? ; s ae 
‘Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Let us get that in the ees 
The Witness: I will get that for you in the morning. 


nee te wt j 


~The Witness retired. | ; 
The Committee SG until 3.00 o ‘lock, May 6th, 1925. 


“[Col. William I. Gear.] 
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oe aa ComMMITTEE Room 276, 
ei, ! House or Commons, 
/ WEDNESDAY, May 6, 1925. 


The Special Committee appointed to consider the resolution to give the 
_ Government of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an agree- 
ment between His Majesty and Sir William Peterson, K.C.B.E., as set out in 
said resolution, met to-day at 3 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. R. McMaster, 
presiding. - : 

; ‘The CHatRMAN: The quorum being present, the Committee will kindly 
come to order. I suppose we should, first of all, have correspondence and 
motions. Have Counsel anything to say to the Committee? 


Mr. Symrineton, K.C.: Mr. Chairman, I asked yesterday, as you know, 
for the information furnished by the Cunard and White Star Lines, and my 
learned friends handed to the auditor the Cunard information. I want to state 
to the Committee that in consultation with him, he states that the information 
is absolutely useless. In fact, his language was that it was “an insult to his 
intelligence to give it to-him” for it is of no use at all. Now, we might just as 
well know where we are going to be with respect to this information. If my 
friends are not going to produce anything that is of use, let them say so. There 


ig no use in producing anything such as the Cunard people have sent out here, 


because it is absolutely useless, according to Mr. Scott’s instructions to me. 


_ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I am sorry that Mr. Scott should not have told 
us. This is the first intimation we have had regarding this matter. I have not 
seen it, so I cannot: pass any judgment, but I know they were requested to send 
full information, and I understand it came. We can only produce what we 
_ have received. ‘Tf the information differs in any way from the information 

_ given by the other lines, we would be glad to have those differences called to 
our attention. We have done everything we can to get this information, but 
you can readily appreciate the difficulty of getting stuff from the other side. 
Jt all has to be cabled for, and it is quite possible the information made up by .- 
one office independently may not be the same as that made up by the others. 
That is one of the regrettable circumstances incidental to conducting an inquiry 
on this side regarding voyage accounts which are on the other side. I wish to 
- state to the Committee that it is our disposition to give the Committee and Mr. 
Scott all the information in our power, but I cannot deal with my learned 
friend’s complaint specifically, becauseyI do not know what it is. 
: Mr. Symineron, K.C.: We asked, of course, for the voyage records which — 
would show the earnings and disbursements of the ships, and we have not got 
them from any of the British lines. The Cunard’s statement consists of three 


BY sheets, of what is virtually a supposed balance sheet, and the boats—for the 
Be purpose, I presume, of the secrecy which seems to me to be a good deal of cant 


—are numbered “ A” “B,” “C” and “D.” They use symbols throughout, and 

_ the results of any voyages we have not got; even such as were produced by some 

_ of the cther British lines in the form of a statement made up in their own way, 

which attempted to show them. We have ncthing like that in this information. 

They simply show what is virtually a balance sheet—that is all; it amounts to 
377 
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Ms sores Mr. Scott, 1 hie 


the ie Hy Gey The Commitee may Be rely ane Hee. We want 
voyage sheets so that we would know the: actual disbursements and ‘the actual 
Ne receipts, a and we have not got them. mi | 
Hoke aes Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: J think there may be a Coneileeaties diferenee: At 
i opinion as te what voyage sheets are. -In- the only conversation which I had 
with Mr. Scott I asked him %f he had all the information he wanted, and he said — 
there was not sufficient detail. I found out that what he wanted was the actual | 
re detail behind everything that goes into the voyage sheet. The voyage sheets tv 
ata have seen—and { do not profess any familiarity: with them—do not contain — | 
Hicoee down to the nth degree the details of everything. That can only be secured by 2; 
ae an audit.. They can go over to the other side and audit all the books and records. . 
The only company which has an office here, the C.P.R., have thrown their records’ — as 
quite open to Mr. Scott, so he can go and look for anything he wants. Obviously, 
all that information cannot be had over here, and I am told the voyage sheets andes 
required are the ordinary voyage sheets. - Aarts 
.. @ Now, of course, 1t will be for the Committee to say to what extent these AS 
wish to carry out a thorough audit of all these things: If they do; obviously 
it will be necessary for Mr. Scott to go to England, and make an audit person- 
ally, if my learned friend will not accept the report of the regular auditors of © 
the company, or else delegate some correspondent there to do it, because I am AeA, 
quite sure we could never get before this Committe all the detailed information 
which Mr. Scott might conscientiously feel he would require in order to attach = 
his certificate to a statement, as he would do in the ordinary way if he were © 
the auditor of the company, and were giving an audited balance sheet. A thing 
like that will be almost impossible and impracticable, and while we want. to 
facilitate matters all we can, | do not want to leave my pared friend with 
the impression that we will do the impossible. De Nae 


The CuatrmMan: May I make this suggestion: that prior ‘to our next meet- ae 
ing a conference be held between Mr. Symington, the auditor, and Mr. Mont- 
-gomery, to see what Mr. Scott feels he requires in order to fulfil his duties — 
satisfactorily, and then we will be able to see how far apart Mr. Symington 
and Mr. Montgomery are. Perhaps they are nearer than would appear at — 
first blush. 7) eee ae 


4 


+ Mr. Symineton, K.C.: My judgment would be that we are farther apart. i 
eee Mr. MontTcoMERY, K.C.: I think ny, learned friend is not feeling well — 
Va to-day. ; ‘ 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: The fact is that everybody knows what we wanted: ean 
We wanted a statement of actual earnings and actual disbursements; we do ~ 
not want’ accounts brought in and prepared with certain charges apportioned 
over this, that and the other thing; we do not want earnings with commissions _ 
_ and brokerages and other things of which we do not know, deducted; we wanted 
_ to see what the ships carried; what they got for it; what the actual disburse- 
ments were; arriving at the net profit or loss from these figures, and the capital — . 
charges and other apportionments and other things could be added to them ~— 
_ thereafter. But as guiding this Committee as to what sort of ships make money, _ 
-as to what cargoes make money, as to whether the lines have or have not iiade ia 
money, the statement—and I exclude the ‘C.P.R., because it is perfectly true, — 
as my learned friend says, that Mr. Flintoft stated to the auditor he could go 
to the C.P.R. offices, although even there is a difficulty, not of their making, — 
in their system, which would make that dificult—of the British lines—as_ far 
as they are concerned-—I am satisfied, and the auditor is satisfied one it 1 


sed think my fied friend is Be aah: as bout in 
athe a Sev Vay va am quite sure.he has them, and it is unfair for him to 
gay that he pa eat ae them. I say this without. having seen the last state- 
ment of accounts to which he refers, and I so do because the only: diffietlty: Ty fia 
have had suggested to me was regarding the details’ behind the'items.)/ Wellton 273) 
the extent that these details may or may not involve inquiry in itself among fi 

the original records, it will be for the Committee to say whether they want i 
that done or not. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: May we say ‘‘the ede ane alleged to be—,.” 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I told Mr. Scott and he said he would like to give 
nets to any other member of- the Committee and he would show him these 
_ things in room 663. — ae 
Mr. Montcomery, K. C.: We have expressed the opinion that any member 
who has any knowledge of voyage sheets or who is interested in the question 
should look at the statements. I can only reiterate that we have tried so far 
to lay, before the Committee every bit of information that is In our possession. 

al trust that will: satisfy you. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: It is not me you are satisfying. : 
} Mr. Mineoo ey K.C.: If that is disposed of for the time being liek is 
just. one other. suggestion that I would like to make. I understood it was’ to be 
| ne over for the next meeting. 

The CHairman: That was my suggestion. That is satisfactory to every-— 
3 hoa as far as that goes. We will ask the three gentlemen to get Pe Gid and 
find out not how far apart they are, but how near you can get together. 


lone eee if GEAR recalled. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


-- Q. Col. Gear, at the adjournment last night you were asked to het 
particulars as to the comparative revenue between cattle on the upper decks 
i nd say deals on the upper deck. Have you been able to get that information? 
©) =e A Yes, sir: 1 chave got: if on several boats of the Dorada Line,—the 
Concordia. On ler deck are 134 cattle spaces, which at the $20 rate give a 
gross revenue of $2,680. In the winter, owing to the winter deck load being 
4 Timited, she would carry 137 standard deals, at 70s. which gives a revenue of 
$2,301. 60, a slight advantage of $378.40, in the gross revenue on cattle. In 
the summer she could carry 406 abanidards at 70s, giving a revenue of $6,820.80, - 
showing the revenue in favour of deals $4,140. 80. HM aes 
QQ. Now how does the cost of fittings for the top deck compare with’ the et 
cost of the under-deck?_A. On the Silesia—a boat I was using yesterday—the Re 
2» cost of fittings was $25.21. - : 


| By Sir Henry Drayton: . 
Q. Is that per stall?7-A. Per stall, yés. 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | 


Q. As compared with what figures for the lower?—A. These are permanent 
son The permanent stalls ‘tween’ decks cost a little over $10. in 
. ee ah es where boats are thrown into oe cattle. business end 


[Col. 


William I. \Gear.] 
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Q. And that are ciboeer done at the end of the se: mn {— 
the ship entirely at the end of the season. es ee ee 
Q@. Have you any idea of the cost of fittings ot aoe qande in the ae Ss 
‘tween decks they would amount to $8 or $10; on the steel deck aut to $20. e 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclairs.() ' - ee ah 
Q. Are those stalls not taken down on the return trip on every voyage?— i 
A. No, they are not taken down, but there are very heavy repairs as a rule. 
required. | 
Q. I suppose westbound, the other space may be used for cargo; does the © 
amount of westbound cargo ‘necessitate taking down the temporary fittings on 
the return voyage?—A. It depends on the class of cargo the vessel brings out. 
If the vessel brings out steel plates, which are more advantageously stowed in 
the ‘tween decks, then they have to take the stalls down. | 1 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Your cattle rate last year, I think you told us, was $20?—A. $20. 
_Q. And the prevailing rate was $20?—A. Yes. 
Q. Your head offices, so far as your line is concerned, and.I think it applies 
to all except the Canadian Pacific, are in England, are they not?—A. Yes, sir, a 

@. And returns are converted 4nto sterling?—-A. Yes, sir. M 

@. Have you any idea of the comparison of the rate of exchange in 1925 
as compared with 1924, to give us an idea how much in sterling they both 
would get in 1925 as compared with 1924?—A. Taking the month of March, 
1924, and the then ruling rate of exchange, the steamer got £4 12s. 2d. To- -day 
at the rate of exchange at $4.84, they get £4 2s. 7d. or a loss of 9s. 7d. per head. 

Q. I suppose those exchange rates would vary somewhat during the year _ 
1924? You have given them only for the month of March?—A. Yes. 

Q. If the rates changed that could be conveniently ascertained?—A. Yes. 

Q. But the 1925 figures would compare very unfavourably with the 1924 
as regards theweturns of the English shipowners?—A. ‘They would. 

@. The advance towards parity has been a comparatively recent one in 
1925, has it not?—-A. Very recent, in 1925. | 

Q. Near the conclusion of your evidence last night you were asked certain - 
questions in regard to an item of dunnage, Separating your grain from your — 
flour. I would like to know whether or not that is something that should be 
charged to-the grain, as my learned friend suggested, or whether it is a charge © 
which the flour would have to bear in any event?—-A. The flour would have to 
bear it in any event. 

EU Why ?—A. If the flour is stowed in the ’tween decks instead sf on top 
of the grain, the steel deck has to be floored -with lumber and covered with 
dunnage cloths to protect the floor, so that the cost is the same. 

Q. My attention is drawn to the fact that not. only does the shipowner get 
. less for the cattle, due to the rate of exchange, but the cattle shipper on the 

_ other hand gets an advantage the other way. However, that is a matter of argu- 
ment.—A. Yes, that is a matter of argument. 


Sir Henwry Drayton: That all goes now anyway; that is only useful ne 
torically; and the only use to which it can be put at all.is what was suggested 
before, but not followed up, and that was the difference that we could buy in ~ 
Canadian funds sterling, and American funds, at the time of what on paper — 
looked like a very gross differential as against Canadian flour. te 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I suppose the great point in this is that the 
freights being taken here, obviously would yield less to the shipper when in 
sterling on the other side than they did last year. So that this year’s freights. 


at $20 are really that much less than last year’s freights; ie taking it ust as 
(Col. William I. Gear.] 


i, i, oe ae eae Re tae <i, nr Ca ~~ s Fae — 
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ut 
| Ni It is probably adjusted | in the prices. 


Cae M: re M ontgomery,, K. Crs 
| a Have you anything to add about Bape? Mr. Flintoff suggests | that 
you have not finished?—A. No. I had finished. 


~ By Sir Henry Drayton: ° 


i Q. In connection with the cattle movement, Colonel, what is the cattle 
- geason? When does it start and stop in Montreal?—A. The cattle season in 
Montreal begins with the opening of navigation, and closes with the end of, 
November. 
oy Q. And. in St. John?—A. It begins with the close of the Montreal season 
and continues until the opening of the Montreal season; but it is a yearly 
movement in some years. Some years it is not. 
| Q. When is your maximum and when is your light’ movement? Can you 
show the trend there?—A. The movement varies. In 1923 we had on January 
 § a full boat of 355 head. But on January 11, with a boat of 460 spaces we 
at only had 235 cattle. 


aes : By Hon. Mr. Sinclatr: 
ee Q. Were those spaces not taken at all?—A. No, sir, they were not taken 
i. at a On March 22, 1923, Ms had a boat with 460 spaces and only had 221 
re). cattle. 
Bet June’3, with 494 spaces, we only had 395 cattle. 
On the other hand, on August 18, with 410 spaces we only had 276 cattle. 
So far as I know, there is no set condition, it is purely, as I stated yesterday, 
one of market. If there is a demand on the other side, the cattle are shipped 
freely; if there is no demand, they are held up. For instance, on April 26, 
last year, we had 420 spaces and we only got 224 cattle. On March 13, 410 
spaces, and 247 cattle. January 16, 400 spaces and 246 cattle. 
4 In midsummer, we look for light shipments, because the farmers have got 
_ . good grazing lands and plenty of water and they will hold the cattle back 
and fatten them a little. On the other hand, if they have a little drought, they 
- will ship. The business is entirely one of market conditions and feeding. 
I have, another item here to show you; on August 14, last year, we had 420 
spaces and! only 275 cattle. - 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


Q. Is there a general movement of cattle?—A. It has been this year. 

Q. It is a more or less new business and has only been developing?—A. It 
has only developed since the embargo was removed. 
| Q. Is the general trend of the movement a growing one?—A. Yes, this 
year the cattle steamers, speaking for our own line, have been well filled. Filled 
to their capacity. 


By Mr. Duff: 

Q. Have you figured out what percentage of the space on your different 
boats is taken during the whole season, on the eastbound trip?—A. You mean 
in cargo? 
OM ae Q. Yes, general cargo. What percentage of the space is taken? 

2 Mr. Symincoton, K.C.: I think those ought to go in. Instead of selecting 
certain ones, the whole thing should 20 in, egucine this year’s, that you have 


sf , there, 1924 ‘and 1925. 
: {[Col. William I. Gear. ] 
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> — By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q Did you put in those figures you gave of comparisons of deals, or is 

e anything to it except what you read?—A. Nothing to it. but that. PCs i 
The CHARMAN: Would you like that in too, Mr. Symington? e 

a Mr. SYMINGTON, Key We might want to look it over. 


*% 


By the Chammrans. a 
- Q. Mr. Symington wants to know whether you will put in the statement ? 
as to. comparative earnings on deals and cattle?—A. Yes. 


‘The Cuamman: This will be Exhibit 62. 7 é 


me EXHIBIT No. 62. 


WELL DECK ON DONALDSON LINE, LTD. 
‘(Sterling iin L at $4.80) 
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\ Concordia.........6.06. 04: 134 | $20 | $2,680 |Winter.. 137 | 70/~ |$2,301 60 |378 40 |$4,140 80 
‘apralbeeange ee Pea ae Summer. © 406 | 70/- | 6,820 80] . ~ xe 
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¢ [Col. William I. Gear] 


tion read.) 


The WITNESss: For the Guinerd; Rie Donen Sia on, and Ca 
Thomson Line steamers, for 1924, eastbound, vacant 14. 66 per cent. — 


Mr. Durr: I wanted -it answered the other way. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Let us get this first. This is not an answer ‘to your 
question. : ‘ 


eee Mr. Durr: I would like the answer reversed, which would ae it 85. per a 
cent, full. Instead of having the vacant space, let us have the space taken. 


The Wirness: 85.34 full, that is eastbound. 


By Mr. Duff: 4 
. Q. Now can you give us westbound?—A. Yes, the same lines westbound 
7.8 per cent full; leaving 92.2 per cent empty. we 


Sir Henry Daren. The question as I understood it was in connection he, 
with the cattle shipped; what percentage of the carrying space was set aside 
-for cattle and how much for general freight. 


Mr. Durr: No, I wanted an idea of the actual average percentage taken | 
for the whole season. I thing he has.answered my question very well. : ie 


By Mr. Kennedy: : i 
Q. Is there any way by which you can utilize the empty space, westward? . 


“A. No. Sir. | ; 

' @ It has to come west, empty? A Yes. i - 
ae By Mr. Duff: | ie 4 
Q. What about passenger space, Col. Gear; what proportion is that, can . 

you tell us?—A. No, I have no way. of telling that just now exactly. — re 


Q. Can you give it to us in round figures?—A. I can get it for you. 

Q. I just want it in general terms. You would not be able to say?—A. No. 

@. Would it be 50 per cent, or more than that?—A. I would not say, 

but I will get it for you if you like. 
- -Q. Never mind it. I had another question to ask, but I think it tee “ 
practically been answered. What I wanted to find out was this; I was wonder- — 
ing if there were too many steamers on that route for the business offered; 
what do you say about that? In order to get, full cargoes—if all the ships were 
full both ways, the present rates could be reduced, could they not?—A. Pos- — 
sibly that would be considered. ae 
Q. That would be the natural thing. You would not say you are charging a 


omg 


exorbitant rates?—-A. We are not charging enough now. ~ 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


@. Col. Gear, have you these figures you have ne given us with respect | 
to these lines individually instead of collectively?—-A. No, my office gave them = 
to me collectively. LA 

| Q. They vary materially, do they not?—-A. They vary aa little, but not 
very much. a 
_ Q. And they vary in the class of cargo?—A, They vary in the class of 
cargo also. a 

@. For instance, the Chand Line would carry a higher class of cargo 
than some of the other lines?—-A. As far as the boats are concerned, they all 
carry an equal class of cargo, but boats coming from London get an assort- 

_- ment that they do not get from Glasgow, but as far as the fitness of a he 
__ for carrying cargo is concerned, each boat is equally fit. : 
[Col. William I. Gear.] 


paying | Pray at nok on our Ponta liners. 
Q. Even on your freight liners?—A. The freight liners are as good, ‘except 
that they cannot carry passengers. 
oF Q. Do they get as good cargo?’—A. They get as good cargo. 
Nad Q. And get as good paying cargo?—A. I will get the information for you, 
5 and that will clear the situation up.  @ 


By Hon. Stevens: 


Q. Let me put it this way, Col. Gear. Take two boats identically the 
same, one running from Montreal to London ‘and one running to Glasgow; 
would there be any difference in the cargo they would bring back with them?— 
A. Well, a boat from Glasgow will bring the products of the Glasgow factories, 
whereas a boat from London brings the products of the surrounding country 
from London. 


By Mr. Bape: 


Q. What will the Glasgow ae bring, for instance?—A. The Glasgow 
boats will bring out Dundee goods, Paisley goods and other goods manufac- 
tured in and around Glasgow, while the London boats may bring out tea and 
some other articles that do not find a market in Glasgow, but as far as the 
_ trade of each port is concerned, each boat is fully up. to the standard. 


Pee § By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
ee - Q. London and Liverpool are much better Westbound ports than Glas- 
age gow?—A. They are. 
| Q. That makes a tremendous difference in the earnings?—A. It makes 
some difference. 
Q. A large difference in the earnings?—A. No, I don’t know that it makes 
a large difference. I think, Mr. Symington, it would be better for me to get 
you the figures, and we will be able to talk of facts. 
Q. That suits me. I thought it was generally understood that Liverpool 
q was, compartively speaking, an excellent Westbound port as opposed to the 
Northern ports—Swansea, Cardiff, and these other ports? 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: Take in the four ports, London, Bristol, Liverpool 
and Glasgow while you are at it. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. While you are doing that, if you would be so kind, give us the figures 
_ for the four lines combined, and give them to us separately’; will you do that? 
oa. Ves, sir. 
Q. In your evidenee yesterday, when you were comparing cattle with flour, 
you made up the cost in connection with a shipment of 351 cattle at $8.28 per 
 head?—A. Yes, sir: 

Q. That was a shipment of 351 cattle, of which 247 were ’tween decks and 
the balance above deck?—-A. The balance were in the bridge deck. 

Q. And your rate was $20 per head?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So that the difference between the $8.28, your costs apart from your 
steaming of course and the $20 leaves a margin ‘of $11.72 per head?—A. Yes, 
git. 


Q. In that Ppalation you have aes in connection with the men 
you take over, fourteen men, cares six days at 75 cents per day; that is for 
i eae Yes, sir. 
¢ {Col. William I. Gear.] 


; cee He it heen. ee Or v 1 
ON Ne it has been’ higher) 7 es 7 
: Q. When was it Ca Some years ago, befor a 
. Q. Is it: not lower to-day?—A, Not that I know of. 
~~... Q.. When were these figures made up?—-A. May 4, 1925. 
:  Q. From actual figures?—A. As near as I could get them. ang 
® Q. I am instructed by a cattle vessel shipper that 75 cents ° was a cor 
figure a year or two ago, but that to-day 54 cents would be the correct ee 
A. Well, I would consider it very incorrect. 
Q. Are vou prepared to say that 75 cents i A. I ‘think that is fate 
Q.“The next item you charge up is the space Paes by the men, equal — 
to about six cattle, $120; you are referring there to the sleeping space ‘of the 
men, are you?—A. That is the accommodation provided for the men. | 
aA Q. That that space would be used, and all of it would be used for stori 
- some other cargo if they were not carrying cattle?—A. Certainly. | err 
i. Your boat i is running anyway, and these men sleep in bunks; ‘you charg iy 
up, apart from the food or anything else, $120 for Space?—A. Yes, because Ww 
, poe have pu six cattle in these nave therefore it is a bia eae 


we Genld: ae “deals there. ra 
~~ Q. You would put deals in the space where these men eae vee ae 
Q. Then you charge up $351 for the upkeep, during: the voyage, of the 
Sele) A. Yes, sir. Py 
| O In addition to charging up against each voyage he cost of (Bone sta 
ie with depreciation spread over ten years?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is, in addition to charging up against the rate, the cost and dog: - 
ciation of the stalls, you charge $351 per voyage for those 351 cattle?—A. “Yes. : 

- Q. How do you arrive at that figure?—A. By the expense. 
_. Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: My learned friend is not suggesting that, repairs 
are the same as depreciation? 


Aue pneten, oe No. 


ial eures. 
ene Q. From this one voyage you speak of A For a whole season. ' | 
-'. -* Q. I thought you prepared these ae from some voyage that had just 
a ied &. Not these charges. 
> Q. How then did you arrive at that eth by what method did you com= 
pute it?—A. It cost us last year over 75 cents per head for actual repairs, and 
In addition there is about 25 cents for odds and ends, making $1 per head. 
_- Q. You mean odds and ends in respect to repairs?—A, Yes, in Tespect_ of 
ee ; . 
Hite). Alt 
Zhe What i is the calerenes between the one item of 75 Pate and the Py cents: 
oy One is for material and labour. . : 
Q. And the other?—A. The other items are, as I said before, anull things 
‘s ‘that turn up, and we charge $1 a head for ne stalls, and we consi 
mh that fair, 


» 00 Ae 
‘ICol. eee ay I. Gear.] - 


q ane Hy (ore dacs that take?—A. I do not a 
~Q. What is there to do?—A. Clean the ship. 
- Q. Cleaning the ship?—-A. Yes, and disinfecting it.’ 
fa =). That is, where the cattle were?—A. Where the cattle were, -and disin- 
i * fecting it, according to the British Board of Trade regulations. 
Gs What would you pay a man per day there ag I do not know. 

» >» Q. How do you arrive at these figures, then?—A. Those figures are given 
A aa ‘me: I am not in Glasgow; they are given to me as being about correct as to 
what it costs. 
_ Q. For instance, I was looking at your wages, $1.60 per day for an able- 
bodied seaman. Grant ed $2 a day, it would take 251 men to earn that sum, 
cleaning that boat, which I am told is done in less than a day..—A. We have 
a representative from Glasgow who will answer all the questions regarding the 
i ther end oi the route. | i | 
_ Q. And you have taken -his figures on that, then?—A. I have taken the 
curs from our Marine Superintendent. | 
2Q. Over there or here?—A. Here. 

/ 1 Q. At any rate, you ‘charge for unloading, cleaning the ship and unloading 
E ees I understand i is just driving “them out—$2 per head or $700 for 
these 351 cattle?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry): 


7 Q. Do not the men who go over in charge of the cattle clean the ship?—A. 
No. we employ longshoremen from the dock. 

~ Q. The men who go over in charge of them do not unload the cattle?—A. I 
do not know; I do not know what they do. on the other side. 


: @ : By-Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Le Os./Now, then, in connection with your flour, Colonel, and your dunnage, 

"which ° you have discussed : 

The Cuatrman: I heard it suggested that perhaps the great expense was 

due to these being a bunch of unruly cattle from Alberta. I do not know 
whether there is anything in that. . 


Hon. Mr. Stncuatr: Gingery. 


wos. Mr, Montcomery, K.C.: I am just looking at the new cattle rexilations 
s thee for the cleansing of vessels, and if, as my learned friend says, they can, ~ 
ay do all that in a day, they are some hustlers. any. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Figures have been furnished to me indicating it is 
a day. I think they can do it in less than a Gay myself. 


| By Mr. Symington, K.C.: dh 
~~ Q. Now, in loading flour or any other class of cargo, except grain, you ~ 
use e dunnsee do you not?—-A. Yes. — 
| Q. And you use boards, some of which you have from your shipments ies 
he boat, from time to time?—A. How do you mean, sir? ~ ee 
2 Qi You have a certain amount of waste lumber around a Ses! have you ’ 


| But we Te start out with an original cost. Aha 
[Col. William I. Gest. Gee 


tt 


He SPECIAL COMMITTER ‘ 

| Q. All right, you aoe out with an original haste WwW at. oO you ‘do : 
keep it, or sell it when you get to the other side?—A. We keep it; as far as we 

can we keep it. ® : 

~Q. And you use it part 3 the time on flour and part ag the time on then i 
commodities?—A. Yes, sir. a 

Q. For instance, if you are loading a cargo into the hold! of a boat you 
protect it from the floor of the boat, flour or anything else; if you are loading 
it on deck, you protect it the same way ?—-A. Yes, sir, if 

©: So that in arriving at the cost of this dunnage, you had to consider the . 
cost of the dunnage for the whole cargo throughout ‘the year in order to arrive ~ 
at that percentage, did you?—A. We took a steamer, as I explained ye . 
and we have to use clean lumber, or else we damage the flour. Me 

» Q. Just stop there. Do you tell us every time you load flour you use new — 
lumber?—-A. Not every time. You would not let me get through. 

@. I wanted to clear that up.—A. I will clear it up for you in a ines 
We have to buy fresh lumber, which we estimate lasts for three voyages, and 
this cost of 19 cents is only for its proportion for the one voyage. 

Q. That is, you charge up one-third of the cost of your dunnage lumber, — 
on the basis that it lasts three voyages?—A. For whatever cargo is going on 
the tri 

0. On the basis that it lasts three. trips?—A, On the basis that it lasts — 
about three trips. es 

Q. What do you do with it then?—A. It is given away or thrown over- 
board; it disappears. 

Q. Is that the case, that in flour you have to use better lumber ey in 
other commodities?—A. No, we do not; we buy cheaper lumber. 

Q. Cheaper lumber?—A. Yes. 

Q. I thought so. So tell us, then, if you can, just how you arrive at that 
19 cents, because it seems a lot to me——A. We buy lumber at $30 a thousand, 
which is very cheap. Then we. have to floor over an entire hold, which requires 
about 4,000 square feet of, lumber at $30, and then we save the flaws on top of 
that. 

Q. And you figure that is used for flour and flour une for three voyages, 
and then discarded?—A. No, it is intermixed, but whatever goes into loading 
the cargo, the dunnage is charged up to the particular cargo. 

Q. That is the nearest we can get to it, is it?—A. That is the nearest you 
can get to it. 

Q. Now, your figures on handling flour: how do you arrive at them?—A. 

Ag I explained yesterday, that is taken over an entire year. 

Q. On flour alone?—A. That is the handling charges on flour alone. 

Q. Do you keep it separate from the handling of other cargoes?—A. As I 
explained yesterday, we do. 

Q. That is, if the stevedores are working loading a boat, you keep track 
of their working an hour on flour and an hour on some other cargo?—A. We do. 

Q. During the year?—A. During the year. 

Q. And you have arrived at 79 cents for loading flour?—A, Yes. 

@. Is that much or little compared to other cargo?—A. It all varies. I 
have not got my memorandum regarding other cargo. ae 
Q. Is there any commodity—lI am leaving out grain—which is cheaper te 

load than flour?—A. There may be. 

Q. There may be anything, but is there?—A. If you want that informa- . 
tion I will get it for you. vee 

Q. But, Colonel, you are a man of the greatest experience.—A. Granted. | 


Q. Can you think of anything now?—A. Offhand I cannot. 
{Col. William I. Gear.] 


-efirst. 
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1 , Colonel, at suppose ee is no question that you, of course, as a 
mship man, do recognize that if you continue to charge flour a very large 


p 
- amount above grain, the Canadian miller is going to suffer severely tA. So 
: vee tell us. 


~Q. You believe it, do you not?—A. I do not know. Judging from their 
"balance sheets they are making a pot of money. 
~ Q. Which ones?—A. Several of them. 
Q. Now, do you think that is an accurate statement, Colonel?—A. They 


are making lots of money. 


Q. For the last two or three years?—A. I believe they are. 
Q. Are you prepared to say they are?—-A. I would like to see their accounts 


Q@. I asked you if you believed they were?—A. I believe they are. 
Q. So you, then, perhaps imply, do you, that they can stand that differen- 


tial and compete with the British miller who gets his grain for ten cents a hun- 


dred cheaper than they can ship flour?—A. That is purely an economical con- 


~ dition for them to consider. 


@. I am asking» whether the steamboat companies have considered it—A. 
Our economic condition is to get the freight that will pay the ship best. 

@. I am asking whether or not you do consider it?—-A. We do consider it. 

. But up to date, in any event, after consideration you have not seen fit 
to try and meet that particular condition?—A. We met it yesterday. | 

@. Yes, I understood you had been down there yesterday. —A. I] have not 
been down. 

Q. No, I know; it is collective bargaining that you are after. You met 
that yesterday ?—A. We did. | 
Q. What did you do yesterday?—A. Took two cents a hundred off it. 

-Q. Took two cents a hundred off the flour men yesterday? That is correct, 
is it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, we have got something; I can see that. The United States Ship- 
ping Board—whether it is honoured in the breach or not—decided that there 
should be a five cent differential?—A. I do not think so. | 

@. You know they decided that.—A. I know they got an order from the 
President to do it. 

Q. You know the United States Shipping Board did send it to the Con- 
ference, and it is recorded in the minutes of the Conference?—A. Yes. 

Q..And you do not, however, propose to do that in Canada?—A. No, sir. 


Q. What you have done instead is to take two cents arbitrarily off the 
- flour rate?—A. In the present instance. 


Q. Is it because costs have gone down?—A. No, sir, it is to meet the 


~ market. 


Q. Is it because the flour rate was too high?—A, We took it off to meet 
the market conditions. 


Q. What does that mean, now? Perhaps we can get it by questioning. 


‘It is not because the expenses of steamship operation have gone down?—A. 
No, they have not. 


Q. And it is not because the flour rate was too high?—A. We simply did 
it to meet market conditions. 

Q. Was it because the flour ue was too high?—A. We did it to meet 
market conditions. 


a 


Q. Will you answer that question; is it because the flour rate was too high? 


—A. The millers thought it was; we did not. 

Q. You say you did it to meet market conditions. What does that mean? 
-—A. On account of grain being down to two shillings, we reduced the rate on 
flour. 


{Col. William I. Gear.] 


Ves ay eee is the rate fo apply - 
term put on it. aa Neh ” 
Q. Do you noe T do not. ink BGs ee nue heard of ny. 
Q. Have they been asked to sign a contract that ee pul ae i ‘ 
Conference boats?—A. No, sir. eS. 


thing 1 new t me. 1 
Q. Do you know of. what took place ones Nothing eee | 
rate. Bio 
Q. You éonnot give us any more information?—A..I should think if I 7 
-, on the spot down there they would never havé done it. _ Oe 
Q. You would not have permitted it?—A. Not my line. aig 
Q. However, it has:been dong in your absence?—A. I do not think 80. zs 
Be Ns Q. The rate has been reduced?—A. Yes, but I do not think they have Wee 
tine asked such a contract from anybody. 
2 _ Mr. Montcommry, K-C.: You are confusing the two, te contract and < 
he rate. 


a Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


es ae fA you reduced the’ ht 10 cents for them and a the contra ie 
_ + from them, did you not, over a series of years?—A. That may be— ‘Ens | 
Pie eco) UO): Do you think that is an objectionable practice? 
Mr... Montcomery, K.C.: Let him finish his answer. 
The Witnuss: Mr. Marlow has answered this question. 


~ 


By Mr. ‘Symington, sa 


SS whee Sit 


aN Personally, I ce not ae it. Le 

Q. And the reason you would not do it is that you tine it is sbjootaeeen aie 
of course, Colonel; otherwise you would do it?-A. I said personally I ager os 
not do it. ¢ 
- Q. Now, have you arrived at a solution with your lumber men yet in these 
recent negotiations?—A. Not that I know of; we have no dispute with the 
- lumber men. ye 
Q. You have been having a ‘Conference with them, have you. not?—A. 
We: have had some meetings. : 

Q. Have you not decided what you are going to do with Tespedt to their 


ae 
SF EG ena 


Pleo. The rate is 65 shillings. | nh a 
«  Q. What was it two weeks ago? 70?—A. 70 shillings. 1 ea 
um Q. Have you decided. what you are going to do with the produce men?— 
i ce Nothing. ~ 


Q. You have been having fidetne with them too, have you OPA wos 
Q. Have you come to a decision of what you are going to fo rly Noh 
_ Q. You are going to do nothing?—A. Yes. ‘ 

' Q. Have you told them so?—A. No. oe 
ee A), Have you had. meetings with any of the other—A. Not. ‘that i a 
a aware Of) ip 
7 20. How Bbbut the rubber pee J ‘do not know of> Bey other, Mr if 
fe avon. | Hoa So a 
(Gol. William I. Gear.]« ne it SRR aa 
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Q. Had you heard it Gets ars No. 
 Q. The question of the lake rate being mixed up with the ocean rate, so 
that you eot this reduction?—A. No. . 
q ~ Q. You know of nothing of that kind?—A. No. iy 
~~ —-Q. ~ Were the railways there?—-A. Not that I know of. 

-- Q. You were not there?—A. I was not there; I was here. 
cane Now, Colonel Gear, you took some grave exception to something about 
the 2 Canadian Carriage of Goods Act”?—A. Ye es, sIr. 
 Q. You do carry in your bills of lading, I find, in addition to ayer 
exemptions from loss or damage, namely, “ Pirates, Robbers and Thieves ” 


Mr. Durr: And acts of God. 


oe By MroSymngion, K.C.: 
Q. —those arising from malfeasance, negligence, default or error in judg- 
ment of the Master Mariners, or other persons in the service of the shipowner— 
you carry those exemptions, but do you not also carry exemptions that carriers 
-are not to be liable for. damage to any goods, howsoever caused, which is capable 
of being covered by insurance?—A. Yes, sir. 
@. Does that not cover everything ?—A. I do not understand vour question, 
“<* ~*Q. Are you lable for anything, if, in addition to the specialized ones, you 
~ are not liable for anythmeg which. is capable of being covered by insur: ance?—A. 
~ J do not understand your question. 
 Q. If in your bills of lading you provide you are not liable for damage to 
— anything which can be covered “by insurance, is there anything for which you 
~ are liable?—A. Yes, we are liable, under the ‘Canadi ian Carriage of Goods Act, 
for quite a number of things. ! 
“Q. And you have these in your bills of lading?—-A. We have. 
—Q. Which clause is certainly not consistent with the Canadian Act, is it? 
ae I am not a lawyer, and I am not disputing that point. 
e -Q. But you undertook to criticize a lawyer in Parliament who made this 
| oe Pitccient and criticize him rather severely, and I want to get your views?— 
Ba I criticized ‘that lawyer for*making the statement in the House that the 
lines did not have the Canadian Carriage of Goods Act in their bills of lading; 
Tam not criticizing any opinions regarding the clauses. 
 Q. You know, as a matter of fact, do you not, that the Imperial Act com- 
pletely over-rides the Canadian Act and permits you to exempt yourself in that 
~ way, when the Canadian Act does not?—A. That is a lawyer’s opinion, and 
mine does not agree with some of the other parties. I think that any goods 
_ shipped—and this is only my own opinion—under the Canadian Carriage of 
Goods Act_are liable to any thing that may take place under that Act, and that 
ono Acton ‘the other side, if suit is taken on this side, will cancel it. 
@. Although your ship Is a ‘ship of British registry 2A. That is as I 
understand it. 
 * Q. And that is the basis of ou criticism?—A. That is the basis of my 
P eriticism, 
ie Q. If the Merchant Shipping et of England—the Imperial Act-provides 
as I think you know, that anything in a Colonial Act which is contrary to the 
Imperial Act must be approved over there by Order-in-Council of the Imperial 
Parliament, do you still suggest that the Canadian Act governs?—A. In my 
opinion, if a man takes suit in ‘Canada he would take suit under the Carriage 
of oe Act in Canada, That 1 is my opinion. 


[Col. William I. Gear] 
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Q. And-that was the basis of your + criticism? —A, That was 
my alae 


Gear any atibeHGnet tt 
Mr. Stork: There is just one oe IT would ee to Ble 


3 


By Mr. Stork: , 
Q. Colonel Gear, you stated there was a charge of $2 per head for unloading 
cattle. Is that in addition to the charge of $20 per head, or is it included in the ~ 
charge of $20 per head?—A. There is no extra charge against the shipper 


beyond the $20. 
(. It is taken care of in that?—A. Yes, sir. 


The CHatrRMAN: Mr. Symington, did you have any other questions? 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ‘ i Y 
Q. I was going to ask you, Colonel, about the production you were going — 
to make of a letter or cable or whatever it was, dated in June?—A, ‘Yes, sir. 
@. May I see it, Colonel? : Z 
(Document handed to Counsel). 
Mr. Symrnoron, K.C.: I think you might read that and file it. 
The CuHairMAN: This is a cable, Mr. Symington? 
eo win Syaincron, B.C: Yes: 
The CuarrMAN: From whom, to whom? 
The Wrirness: This is a cable from Cairns Noble and Company of New- 
castle-on-Tyne to the Robert Reford Company, Limited, of Montreal:— 
“Preston accredited Canadian Government agent studymg economic 
propositions trade between Canada and United Kingdom has. cabled 
Minister “Trade and Commerce Ottawa see you regarding amendment 
cattle stowage regulations stop please get in touch with Ottawa discuss 
any scheme whereby our ships would carry more cattle than present » 
regulations allow stop we are negotiating with Preston carriage cattle 
over yearly periods Dundee.”’ 


By Hon. Mr. Sees. | . , 
(. Signed by whom ?t—a. It is not signed. 


By Hon. Mr. McMuryay: : 

Q. Dated When?—A. Dated June 7, 1924. 

The CrHairman: That will be filed as Exhibit No. 63. 

Exuisit 63: Filed by Colonel Gear cablegram June 7, 1924, Cairns Noble 
Company to Roverk Reford Limited. 


P~ % 


By Mr. en Bais 
Q. Did you get in touch with the sad aie No, sir; he did ey com- 
municate with us. 
Sir Henry Drayton: There is no signature. Whom is it from t 


Mr. SymINeTON, K.C.: Cairns Noble Company. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: : 
 Q. It says: “ Please’ get in touch with Ottawa’; did you Maes in touch with 
Ottawa?—A. We did not get in touch with the Marine Department... sees 
[Col.. William I) Gear.] 
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ke id reo to are A “Yes. Ry cable of June 7, 1924, from the | 
-- Robert Reford Company, Limited, Montreal, to Cairns Noble and Company, 
| - Neweastle- -on-Tyne: “ Recommend care in dealing with cattle party ” 


_ The CramMan: That. will be filed as Exhibit No. 64. 


, : Rx asi No. 64:. Filed by Colonel Gear, cablegram R. R. Company to 
a cee eS GUN. Company replying to Exhibit 63. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Now Colonel Gear, why did you not get in touch with the Minister?— 
A. The cable stated the Minister would get in touch with us, and he did not do 
80.2 

Q. Is that what the cable said?—A. That is the first part of it. 

: Q. “Has cabled Minister Trade and Commerce Ottawa see you—please 
get in touch with Ottawa discuss any scheme ’’—etc. Did you do that?—A. 
We did not. 

Q. Why did vou not?—A. The reason was the fittings of the steamers. are 
under the control ‘cf the Marine Department, and we had just had considerable 
controversy with the Marine Department, as they wanted to make the fittings 
a little more stringent, which we-did not think was necessary, and finally we 
were able to prove to the Marine Department that it was not necessary, and 
the old regulations were continued, and under the circumstances we thought we 
had got as far as we could with them. 

pe Q. So that you then did not bother to communicate with them?—A. No. 
ee ~The Cramman: Any further questions, gentlemen? 


By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry): . 

Q. Have you ever-considered this question; the differential peeve nn flour 
and wheat is so much: would it not be good business on the part of the steam- 
ship companies to narrow that differential with a view of encouraging'the milling 
| ef wheat in Canada, and resulting in an increase of cattle, packing-house pro- 
i. ducts, cheese and butter offering for shipment across the Atlantic? 

The CnarrMan: Have you all heard that question? 


ey Mr. Suaw: No. 

i. $ir Eveene Fisetr: No, sir. 

a . The CuairnMAs: Just read that question over again. It is a very interesting 
one and some of the members did not hear it.. 

ce Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That is a very good question. 


(The questior. having been read.) | 
Wirness: Economically we could have a differential. You would have 


to have some basis on which you are going to work and it would mean in the 
3 end raising freight on some articles to compensate for losses on others. It is 
an impracticable condition. 


Q. In fixing your rates you do not take that question into consideration at 
all?—aA. No. : 
| Q. You just take into consideration the economic question?—A. We just 
take into consideration the economic question. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


_-.® Q. You*see you have already said, Colonel, that in order to meet canter 
conditions, when wheat had dropped to 2s. you lowered the price of flour. ' That 
means you must recognize some parity between wheat and flour?—A. We cannot 
help at times considering that. There is a parity with the manufactured pro- 

aucts:. If grain did not go. up, we would seriously have to consider advancing 

deals rates. We would have to. find some means to make ends meet. Ke 
irs (Col. William I; Gest] 
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secure that reduction in packing pene products. 
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Q. When hea was 2s ghee he. you. put grain aA. Wheat s 2s now 


HS 


Q. What is flour?—A. 18 cents. Sa SER DG ay 


By the Chairman: OA Bee SS NaS 
Q.' You say 2% a. quarter. What is thapek. 10. cents a bandied 1 pouids 
at the rate of exchange of $4.89. 


y ee Cy i 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 3 


_ Q. You would have to fix it over an average of oné or two thonten ome No, ? 
because the grain rates are changing continuously from day to day, just as the 
price of grain is changing in Winnipeg or Chicago. 

i). In creating a differential, you could take every two weeks ad you ‘oul 
fix your flour rates for the next two weeks at a differential over and above the 
average on the two weeks?—-A. Not economically sound. — 

Q. Why would it not be economically sound?—-A. Because the rate would 
be holding on grain and we have always to take a fluctuating market. 

Q. You would remove that fluctuation by taking a two weeks’ average? — : 
A..The tramps would come and take the freight. 

Q. That would be a good thing?—A. It would in some respects. 

By Mr. Kennedy: % epee 

Q). Regarding the question of the tramps, taking that into consideration, _ 
that is where wheat dropped, would it be to the advantage or the disadvantage : 
of the boats to have less wheat. exported, more cattle, more butter and more 
cheese, that is if less wheat went over, more wheat milled here and more flour 
shipped and naturally more butter and cheese, would the drop that would come 
from the wheat sold in Canada be, an advantage or a disadvantage?—-A. Really 
to get more cheese and butter would be to the advantage of the boat. 

Q. It would be so much competition in the tramps taking wheat away from 
you because it would: be.cutting into your export lines?—-A. That would not — 
follow. 

Q. Why not, if the wheat was milled here and aripned | in’ flour?—A. If the 
Liners carried less wheat the tramp would come in and take it because the wheat 
has to go forward. We cannot carry all the wheat. ~The farmers are growing 
and I think they are looking forward to having 400,000,000 bushels growth vhs 
vear and it has to go forwar d and be milled on the other side. 


Z 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. From the shipowners standpoint you would sooner not see the cheese and | 


butter produce but you would like to carry the wheat?—A. We would want to. 
see everything grow. 


’ By Mr. Kennedy: 


Q. You told us the other day that since 1921 iene. was a drop in the rate, I 
think, on packing house products and on meats. —A., That must have been Mr. 
Marlow. He was giving the rates. 


The CHarrMAn: Make that the basis of your question. 
Mr. Kennepy: I think it was in Mr. Gear’s evidence. 
The CuHatrMan: There was a drop on meats. 


By Mr. Kennedy: : . ; ie 
Q. Why was that rede GOR made from 75 to 50 cents. What happened te | 


{Gol, William I, Gear.) a 
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Noy 4 The Coan ie ith refrigerator, ordinary stowage. th 1921 it 
‘was 75 cents; in 1922, 60 cents; in 1923, 40 cents and in 1924, 50 cents. There 


was a constant drop in 1921 and in 1922 and in 1923; then it went up again a 
little in 1924. That is ordinary stowage. 

The Witness: The adjustment that took place after the war is shown in 
the rates that were quoted in 1920 and the following rates. The reduction shows 
that it was the desire of the steamship companies to assist home products. 


By Mr. Kennedy: © 


Q.. Do you recollect what particular steps were taken in order to secure from 
you that reduction in meat provisions?—A. No, sir. 

@. The reason I am asking that is because I notice there was a smaller 
reduction in the carriage of cheese, the same rate in 1921 and you had reduced 


beyond 70 cents.—A. I would suggest you ask Mr. Marlow who is acquainted 
with all the rate quotations. 


| By the Chairman: 

Q. You understand Mr. Kennedy’s question. Here we have had figures 
placed before us showing that ordinary stowage provisions came substantially 
_down from a dollar in 1920 to 40 cents in 1923 and that cheese, which was at 
“a dollar in 1920, has only come down as far as 60 cents since the year 1923, and 
we wonder why meats were treated with greater generosity than cheese. 

Discussion followed as to admissibility of evidence. 

The Wirness: My opinion is.that the meat rates are too low. That is my 
opinion. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I think that is the best answer you could make, 
colonel. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I suppose he would say Marion was too weak. 


By the Chairman: 
-Q. Were you able, colonel, to get that information as to the comparative 
cost of building boats in different years?—A. I am still trying to get it, sir. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. As regard grain and flour, and the question of a differential, Col. Gear; 


lI suppose every one must recognize.the advantage to Canada of having our wheat 


milled here, as much as possible, and retaining the offal?—A. Certainly. 

QQ: At a certain ce as has been described, the United States authorities 
put an arbitrary, a fixed differential as between wheat and flour?—A. Yes. 

@. Or flour and wheat? That I van was five cents?—A. President Wilson 
made it five cents. 


Mr. Symineaton, K.C.: The United States Shipping Board took the respon- 


_ sibility of doing it. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. You have heard the evidence. My friend said it was a direction which 
has since been honoured more in the breach than in the observance?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: No, I did not say that. 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I think you said it. However, never mind. 


The Cuairman: I think the Chairman suggested that. 
[Col. William I. Gear.] 
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“By Mr. M Pana Kl C.: 


: eek As a matter of fact, yet Ae should. be given and by 
whatever authority, to the economic situation, which should encourage 


milling of grain in Canada, I suppose the shipowner has to get. something in se 


the nature of a fair carriage for the flour.—A. Yes. 


Q. We have it from the evidence and the documents filed, that: the rate on 


erain is one'that varies very considerably ?—A. Yes. 

q. And at times goes down to almost nothing. Would, it be possible or 
fair to the shipowner to ask him in the same way to carry flour down to— any 
such point?—A. It would not. 


Q. Without the carrying charges in any way coming down, but simply — 
because it had to depend on the Pactor of some distress cargo?—A. Tt would not 


be fair. It would be most unfair. 


Q. And is the rule enforced to- day by the United States Shipping Board?— : 


AS It.is not. 


By Mr. Symington: K.C.: | 
Q. Colonel, would you look at your evidence of yesterday and say whether 


the variation is really as great as you suggested to the Committee. This is - 


what you put in. ‘ 

The CHamMAN: Counsel hands witness Exhibit Number—? ; 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: No, Mr. Chairman, it is not an Exhibit. It is a 
substitution of a page of his evidence. I will hand you the typewritten copy 
of your evidence yesterday at page “ DD-6” 

The Wirness: These are the rates that-were given me by my staff. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: And these are the variations that you referred to. 


which make it impossible, you say. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: We have had very much lower rates than those. 


We have had them down to one and something. ) 
The Wirness: Which make it impossible to do what? 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. To fix a differential, because of the wide variations——A. Economically 
it is not sound to have any differential. 


@. These are the variations you refer to?—A. Yes, those are the variations. | 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. As regards the cleansing of vessels, Colonel, I show you what purports 
to be more stringent regulations in that respect, recently brought into force.— 
A. What is your question, sir? 

Q. I ask whether the regulations described in the memorandum I have just 
shown you, call for work of the class to which my learned friend refers, to be 
done so quickly and so easily, and I think you might incorporate them in the 
record. I do not know whether the Committee care to have them read in or 
whether they can be merely handed in. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: What is this, the British law? 

Mr. Montcomery, K,C.: Yes. 


The Witness: It requires a great deal of work. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The vessel has to be scraped, whitewashed and 


disinfected. 
Sir Henry Drayton: What has to’ be done, let us get it exactly, 


Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Give us the substance of it. 
[Col. William I. Gear.] 
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he Ministry ‘of orci and eee has been giving consideration to 
question of the cleansing and disinfection of vessels and railway vehicles 
d for the carriage of animals. For some time it has been realized that the 
use of limewash leaves much to be desired as a process of disinfection, and the 

Ministry has decided to abandon this requirement generally in connection with 
the carriage of animals and’ to substitute a process of disinfection requiring 
the compulsory use of an efficient disinfectant. The process decided upon 
consists of: (1) The preliminary disinfection of the vessel or vehicle as it 

stands after the animals have been removed and before any manure, litter, 

-ete., has been removed therefrom. (2) A thorough scraping and sweeping ot 

all parts of the vessel er vehicle and the removal of the scrapings and sweepings 

and, then, (3) A thorough washing or scrubbing with water, and finally, (4) A 

second thorough application of the disinfectant to all parts of the vessel or 

vehicle concerned. A similar process will be applied in the case of pens, load-. 
ing docks, fittings and utensils generally used in connection with the transit 
* of mele” 

The CuarMan: Any other questions to ask the Colonel? I am sure we 

are very much obliged to you, sir, for all the time and attention you have given 

to the work of the Committee. 

‘What is the next item on the programme, Mr. Symington and Mr. Mont- 

_ gomery? 

: Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I understand Mr. Doherty is here. Probably it 

is only fair to him to let him give his evidence and get away. 


The CramrMan: Yes, that is right. 


JOHN Po DOMERTY, Swern. (7 424 


By the Chawman: | 


- @. What did you say your name are John P. Dohene 
~ Q. And your age?—A. 36. 
Q. And your occupation?—A. Traffic manager. 
Q. Of what line?—A. The Canadian Government Merchant Marine. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


| Q. I understand that you testified in conjunction with Sir Henry Thornton 
before the Special Committee on National Railways and Shipping, in June of 
last year, Mr. Doherty?—-A. I assisted Sir Henry Thornton at that time, sir. 


~Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The reference I had on page XVIII referred to 
the lack. of. westbound traffic as one of the contributing causes for the poor 
results of the steamship service. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


- Q. Is that as true to-day as it was then, Mr. Doherty ?—A. Quite. As far 
8 as our steamers are concerned. See 
| ao avoid going over all your evidence, Doherty, as copies ATC. 


a. by. Sir Horry TRGEnIOE. and yourself as true i day in principle. as they 
Ash when vou gave your evidence?—A. That is a rather wide question, Mr. 


(Col. William I. Gear.] 
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Q. I do not think it requires very much variation. : 
Mr. Symincron, K.C.: I don’t think he gave evidence. a 
Sir Henry Drayton: Yes, he did. , a n 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Mr. Doherty did? | 
Sir Henry Drayton: Yes. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. I find that when Sir Henry did not know, you supplied the information? 
-~-A. I handled the details, if Sir Henry did not happen to have them in mind. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. So far as the evidence was concerned, whatever evidence was given 
then was evidence with which you were in agreement?—A. You mean my own 
evidence? 

@. The evidence of Sir Henry Thornton and yourself?—A. I was only 
trying to save time. 

@. I understand that. I also appreciate that there was quite a lot of evi- 
dence, and it is hard to say in a general way that conditions are the same to-day 
as outlined in the evidence given then—A. Perhaps I did not get the question © 
just exactly. 

Q. I asked whether you agreed with the evidence given as of that time?— 
A. Yes, naturally, at that time. 

@. Whether it was put into the mouth of Sir Henry Thornton by some- 
body, or whether it was given by yourself?—A. There was nothing put into 
my mouth. Sir Henry Thornton’s evidence was naturally his own, and any- 
thing I said was simply to answer a question as to some detail with which Sir 
Henry Thornton was not familiar. f 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Perhaps Mr. Montgomery will allow me to ask a few questions. There 

are some things I would like to have found out. I wanted to find out some 

things in connection with the fitting of the boats, and also these expenses. Now, — 

Mr. Doherty, I want you to look at page 4 of this copy of the minutes of the — 

proceedings and evidence before the Select Standing Committee on National 

Railways and Shipping, session of 1924, where Mr. Jelliff was questioning Sir 

Henry Thornton, and was examining him as to the cost of fitting up a vessel 
for carrying cargo. Mr. Jelliff asked these questions: 

‘Q. I understand that is quite an item of expense? ”’ 

Sir Henry’s answer was: 

“A. This, perhaps, wil interest you. I think I have got that. I 
can give you the total cost of handling cattle. I think you will find this 
interesting. The following statement indicates what it costs to carry 
cattle. Erection of fittings; that is, you have to put in special fittings 
for handling cattle; vou have to have a Turkish bath and manicures and. 
things of that kind according to the various boards of agriculture, so 
you have to have special fittings. That amounts to $7,000 per ship.” 

I suppose that is a little picturesque there, about turkish baths and mani- 
curing. You do not have turkish baths and manicuring on a cattle ship?—A. 
I would hardly think so, but the cattle are well taken care of. That amounts 
to $7,000 a ship. Nae 
Q. I would like to know how that is got at; I have gone through this evi- 
dence, and I do not think it is satisfactorily shown?—A. I think I can answer 
that in ‘a very few words. When we fitted those steamers three years ago, I 
think the actual cost of fitting the four steamers to carry 233 cattle caused 
an expenditure of $7,000 per steamer. 
{Mr. John P, Doherty.] 
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“That napa: ey ue but what was done may be was not 
~ actually extravagant, but what about it?—A. The steamers, I might explain, 
are the well- decked type of steamer, and it was necessary for us to put in very 
substantial fittings in the forward and after wells of those steamers, in order 
_ to permit of the carriage of cattle in accordance with the Regulations. 

Q. Then I take it that these are permanent fixtures?—A. I would not 
call them permanent, but they are as nearly permanent as we can make them 
of wooden construction. 

Q. I think Sir Henry Thornton put a life on them of ten years?—A. That 
is what we figure on. . 


By Mr. Black: 
-, Q. Are they there now?—A. They are there now. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. 1 suppose, Mr. Doherty, it cost a good deal more money than if it had 
been put in the ship originally, when the ship was being constructed?—A. If 
the ship: was intended at the time of construction for a cattle carrier, then I 
imagine the fittings would have been put in of a permanent nature, that is to 
say, we would have had a steel shelter deck, which would be part of the ship’s 
own structure; | mean instead of having wooden sides to our fittings, as we have 
now, the sides of the ships would have been extended to take care of the extra 
deck for the carriage of these cattle, and covered in also with a steel deck. 
That is the ordinary procedure, although the top deck might be permanent, 
we put in wooden sides, with a wooden covering over the cattle stalls. 


~ By Mr, Duff: | 
le Q. Just on the top deck?—A. Just on the top deck. We do not carry them 
below in the well decks, that is, the main deck, then we carry a certain num- 


ber in the bridge deck space. 

3% @. It cost $7,000?—A. That is the actual cost. 

a By Sir Henry Drayton: 

, Q. I want to see how much ‘of this is right. Mr. Stewart of Humboldt 
asked these questions:— 

ee | ‘“Q. Is that a permanent fitting?—A. No, it is permanent as long 
: as it lasts, but it is not an integral part of the ship. 

a “Q. You will likely use it for more than one voyage?—A. Yes. It 
a costs $7,000, and if you capitalize that at 54 per cent interest, that 


" amounts to $385, and we ‘had six voyages with this particular ship, 
= which brings it down to $64 per voyage for that item. We assume the 
fittings would last ten years unless removed or destroyed, and it works 
down to $117 per voyage.” 
Stopping there a moment, it means that your amortization is for ten years 
plus a basis of 54 per cent?—A, ‘That is what I understand. 
Q. To continue. Sir Henry’s answer: — 
“Then there are certain small repairs which have to be made from 
time to time to the fittings, and that runs about $50.” | 
A. The statement I have before me, that. was prepared for Sir Henry Thornton 
at that time, shows that the repairs to fittings for the general voyage will run 
to $200 at least, and we have set a figure of $200, eich is really conservative. — 
ee 2 f). How dio vou get at that, because that is a big increase?—A. I think 
some error must have been made in quoting the figures, because this is a copy 


of ae original statenient prepared at ee time, that I have before me now. 
[Mr. John P. Doherty.] 
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Q. That’ part of it is anes you | think?—A. ah ‘think $0. | 
Q. To continue Sir Henry’s answer: | 


“Part of the fittings might be carried away ‘be Hath seas, a ae ‘ 
to be renewed. Then we are obliged to provide cattle attendants, vic- 


tualling, and so forth ; we have one veterinary, and a foreman and nine 


”) 


men. a 
That one veterinary I admit has to ua there for the cattle?—-A. Yes... 


Q. But what about a foreman and nine men; what regulation is it that 
makes you carry for cattle a foreman and nine men specially, over and above — 


your crew?——-A. Those are Government Regulations. ; 
@. Do you mean to say that any Government regulation requires you. to 
have those men?—A. Yes. 
@. Eleven men?—-A. Yes—ten men. 
Q. But a veterinary is a man?—A. He comes on under the new Brie 
Regulations, as I understand it. 


Q. But what about a foreman and nine men?—A. That. is anor to 


British Regulations, also Canadian Regulations. 
Oo Te continue with Sir Henry’s answer: 


“That works down to $330 per voyage.” 
What does th A. That covers the vietualling of the men for the pass- 


age to England o or the voyage, their keep during the time the steamer is in Eng- 


land, and their return to Canada. 


Q. What. per diem basis do you allow?—A. The figure of $330 is arrived at | 


by allowing a‘rate of 75 cents per day. 
Q. Continuing with Sir Henry’s answer:— 
‘Then there are certain losses to equipment, dishes and so forth, 
which are used for the attendants. That is a small item; only $25 per 
voyage. On the average it costs $325 to load the cattle per voyage— 


Can you tell me how you get at that figure?—A. We tried to strike an average | 


as lbetween the expense of loading at Montreal and the expense of loading at 


Quebec. At Montreal the statement originally prepared for Sir Henry Thornton. : 


showed the expense as $50. I have recently had an opportunity to recheck the 
figures, and I find there is a slight discrepancy, and that the actual cost would be 
nearer $125. 


Q. That is, for loading cattle?—A. For loading cattle at Montreal. When 
I say cattle, I algo include the feed. 


Q. That would be for how many head?—A. Two hundred aN thirty-three 
head. 


Q. How much feed does that cover also?—A. I would say approximately — 


oO tons. 

@. One. hundred and twenty-five dollare2 4A. Yes. 

Q. Now take Quebec?—-A. At Quebec we made an allowance or have made 
an estimate of $300. The additional cost. at Quebec is accounted for by the fact 


that the steamer requires to dock at Quebec, where otherwise she would not — 


ordinarily; it means an expense for tug-boats, side wharfage, and the delay 
incident to that deviation. 


Q. You are really charging there the expense “of loading the cattle, and you 


are charging the cost of the deviation of the boat?—A. Yes. 

Q. Into Quebec?—A. Quite right. 

Q. Suppose we drop that and And what the actual cattle costs are. Drop 
the deviation, and what is the cost of doing the same service at’Quebec instead 
He OL Bt Montreal?—A. The cost of loading cattle and feed would work out at sno 


the same figure as at Montreal. 
{Mr. John P. Doherty.] 


NO: iat, Ist eee the loading. There is an oe expense incueed 
in discharging cattle at. Cardiff, that is, pilotage, dock dues, towage, boat- 
ing, cleaning ship and Ce of that sort, which works down to $427 per 
voyage.’ 
BoA: Yes. 
“<Q. What. are your sapporune figures for that?—A. I have them hore The 
_ figure I quote is taken from actual payments made at Cardiff, and we have taken 
- light dues, pilotage dues, dock dues, which are extra dues we require to pay 
_ because of the fact that we are carrying cattle on deck, constituting a deck 
e cargo, and making these higher expenses. We have also taken into considera- 
tion the extra expense for towage, dock pilotage, and boating. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is hat kind, because 
of the fact that a SEAN requires to go te a ey sea for discharging the 
cattle. If she did not have cattle, she would proceed at once to her regular cargo 
_ discharging berth, but having cattle ue has to go to another dock, which means 
extra expense naturally. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

‘Q. How do you make these totals up; what are the different items?—A. I 
am telling you what the items are, and they are included in the 125 pounds which 
LT have, and which at the rate of exchange at that time shows $587.50. 

. Q. Do you mean to say that it costs, to unload 233 head of cattle at Cardiff, 
£125?—A. I can only give you, Sir Henry, the figures that have been given to 
~ me by our auditor. 

fC). Lid you get all these figures from the auditor?—A. Absolutely. 

* Q. Who is the auditor?—A.. Mr. Davidson. 

Q. I have something else that Sir Henry gave.—A. I have a record that 
that item of £125 includes aera the ship, and disinfecting and discharging 
the cattle. 


By Het Mr. McMurray: 


be _ Q. How much does it cost to clean a ship, Mr. Doherty? 
_ the items here. It is all in the item of £125. 


A. I have not got 


By Mr. Symington, K. One 


Q. Not $2 a head?—A. It is a little Bettan: perhaps about $2.50. That is 
the actual charge. We have some things we deduct. can 
<i Q. As I understand it, a large part of this was because of the light charge, 

Pilotage and dock dues, because you are carrying a light cargo?—A. Quite right. 


By Sur Hone) Drayton: 


- Q. What is a large part?—A. I have not got the figures. 
-’  Q. You do not know what the figures are?—A. No, but I do not think there 
would be much difficulty in- getting the figures. — 

-. Q. Perhaps it would be as well to get them. Now, Mr. Stewart asks as to 


ading ON at Montreal, and his question was:— 
[Mr. John P. Doherty.] 
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3h Q. With regard to that ena Maer at Monten 1 ndedtand: s 
there is a:double loading; you have to load into the cars, unload the 
cars at the docks, and reload into the vessel?—A. That includes. every-_ 
thing in the way of loading. At Cardiff and United Kingdom ports it 
takes about a day to disinfect and clean out a ship after arrival, there- 
fore you have to wait after you aad the cargo. . That is an addi- . 
tional $400.” a 

What does that really mean, how do you get your $400?—A. The $400 repre- 
sents the value of the ship’s ‘time, covering the period of that detention. 

Q. How do you get at that?—A. Our operating expenses. 

Q. That is your operating expenses, is it?—-A. Yes. 

Q. $400; are they as much as that?—-A. While the ships are in port, yes. 

It is a round figure; it might be $389 or $405. 

Q. “ Then we have to carry cattle feed, which comes to about 10,000 cubic 
feet.”’ That 10,000 cubic feet of feed, how many cattle would that look after? 
—A. 233. 

Q. “ This means there is that much cargo space which is not occupied for 
cargo, and upon which there is no charge. If we did not use that cargo space 
for that: purpose, we could use it for other cargo, so you have to charge up the 
loss against that, which is $700 per voyage.” Now, Sir Henry makes an extra 
cost there of $700 per voyage. On what rate is that $700 based?—A. It is 
based on the gross revenue derived from the handling of one load of heavy 
grain at three shillings per quarter. 

@). That is in comparison with grain at three shillings a quarter?—A. Yes, 
that is right. : 

Q. What would be the same comparison of handling that aroun ne 
I will tell you that in one moment. It will be approximately $800 to $850. 

Q. “ If we did not carry cattle on these ships we could use that space for 
more remunerative traffic, traffic which would pay us more than the cattle; | 
therefore, we are justified in charging against the cost of carrying the cattle, j 
“the loss of revenue—-’ That is his reason for charging that?—A. Yes. | 

Q. He says, “ That comes to $1,485 net loss per cargo.” I am puzzled 
about that. How do you figure up that net loss? 

The CHAIRMAN: What is that? f e 


By Siw Henry Drayton: . | 

(). This 1 is what Sir Henry Thornton said, ‘“ That comes to $1,485 net loss 
per cargo. He did not go on with all the details. 

Mr. intron: K.C.: That loss per cargo is the net loss of the cargo he 
said they would have carried if they had not carried cattle. . 

Str Henry Drayton: No, because there is an item of $700 for cargo which 2 
would have been carried. : 

The Witness: This printed record is not correct. If you will allow me, I 
will give you the balance of the figures. 


By Sir Henry Drain: 

Q. Very well, you give us your own stuff—A. Now, we have taken into 

consideration the loss of general cargo space occupied in the bridge deck, when 

space in the bridge deck is used for cattle. We have 20,000 cubic feet of “avail- 

able space in the bridge deck that will handle general cargo when we are not 

_earrying cattle. 1 Lo a 
The CuarrMAN: Would you mind speaking a little louder; some of the 


members cannot hear you. 
[Mr. John P. Doherty.] 
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aM The Wee We have made allowance for loss of general cargo space 

in the bridge deck when used for the carriage of cattle, representing 20 me 
cubic feet, which is 500 measurement tons of 40 cubic feet, and we took as 
fair average rate for such cargo as we might carry in that space $8 per am 
or a matter of $4,000. Now, we have deducted from that figure the revenue 
that we get for carrying cattle in that space, 82 head of cattle at $20, which 
4 is $1,640. We have also deducted the cost of loading and discharging the 
@ eargo, that is general cargo, had it been carried, 500 tons at $1.75 per ton. 

Q. That is a credit to the cattle?—-A. That is a credit to the cattle, $875, 
or a total deduction of $2,515 from the amount of $4,000 that we figure would 
be earned if the space were used for the handling of general cargo, leaving an 
item of $1,485 to the debit of the cattle. That brings the figure, the total figure 
of $4,072 oe the carriage of 233 head of cattle. 

Q. Sir Henry Thornton took it in another way later on, in answer to a 
question by Mr. Jclliff. At page 8 he-said as follows, in answer to the question: 

- ““Q. That does not cause you any additional expense?—A. No. Now, 
to go on with’these various items of expense. Simmered down it amounts 
to this: % makes the cost of carriage per head $17.48, and the revenue per 
head at the present rate is $20, leaving a profit to the company of $2.52 per 
head.” 

Now, can you give us the items that make up that $17.48?A. We have just 
rehearsed them, have we not? 

Q. Not on that basis; I would just like to see how you get that result.—A. 
If it costs $4,072 to handle 233 cattle, the cost per head is $17.48. 

Q. That is hw you get it?—A. That is how we get it. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I think, Mr. Chairman, as this statement is more 
concise than Sir Henry Thornton’s evidence, it might be well to put it in just 
as it is, amd have it printed in the evidence. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is a good idea. We will put that in the evidence. 


EXHIBIT NO. 65 
CARRIAGE OF ‘CATTLE BY C.G.M.M. STEAMERS 


The following statement indicates what it costs us to carry cattle, the 
several items totalling $4,072 per voyage; Ships’ maximum capacity 233 head. 


Erection of Fittings—$7,000 per ship—. 
: Per Voyage 
$7,000 at 54 per cent—$385 per annum, 6 voyages per annum—per 


voyage.. .. fe a minaret cttw hogs Ce 
Life of Fittings, 10 years— 
| Depreciation at 10 per cent—$700 per annum, 6 voyages per annum.. .. 117 00 
; Repairs, Ete., to Fittings... .. Meee re ye sl bg) s vee re ke SEOs 200. 00 
a Cattle Attendants, Victualling, ieee 
1 Vet. 
1 Foreman 
= 9 Men 
11 Men Victualling at 75 sone per hag AV NOV ALE.) Ae eae ae 330 00 
Equipment. Losses and Breakages.. .. .. .. Deets ace as tis iA Ge ena 25 00 
Cost of Loading Cattle— ; 
: ViOmUge ad aL rset Ce i, Sea teers pot) 
Quebec.. eee Gas eee veg 3 00 
4 BPA a tienes Sie ey 325 00 
‘ Extra Expense Incurred: Discharging Cattle at Cardifi— 
- £126-per ‘ship .at; $4.70. 30.05% 587 50 


(Light, Pilotage, Dock Dues on "Deck ae Towage and Dock 
Pilotage, Boating, Cleaning Ships, ete., and discharging cattle). 
Less cost of discharging equivalent cargo, viz: 1 load grain 
OL KU s)) COTLG EL MbON Sab ate Rec ie gs bo semen $160 50 427 00 
[Mr. John P. Doherty.] 


Cost. of Putra Lae Delay Dita Cattle cn ‘ 
As against grain—cargo discharge cannot. commence until cattle fitti gs 
cleaned, disinfected, ete., about 13 3 days’ work.. Ne as a 
Loss of Revenue ft 
Loss-of space occupied by cattle feed under eek say 10, 000 eu. ft. repre- sioh 
senting | load of grain say at 3/=£150.. igs 2 
Loss of generai cargo space occupied in bridge deck When. 
space used for cattle, 20,000 cu. ft.=500 tons at $8.. 4,000 00 
Less Revenue for space as derived from carriage of cattle 
-—-82 head at $20=—$1,640 00 
Cost of loading and discharging cargo—s00. tons at 


BLISS OG ee eek on oe Ge 00) 


$4,072 00 
NOTES : 
mevenue (per Nbad at, present rate) 60). MCW) eal aie ia ak anal cage $20 00 
COSh UOT CANA Ze TOP eA. | ace. aie yo) ake dan Fen aa IS avs Mere “17 48 


Net return to steamer.. 


Figures are based on voyage where cattle are disembarked at vessel’s*regular discharge . 


port. 


Vessel requiring to make extra port of call for purpose of landing cattle means added 


operating cost of approximately $1,000. This Preaue ney occurs as for Birkenhead, Glas 
gow, Avonmouth. 


Cattle are not always available for successive voyages and as fittings must be left stand- 


ing (or demolished at considerable expense and loss with prospective necessity of refitting 
at heavy cost) space in the Bridge Deck which otherwise could accommodate general nee 


is. unavailable on such voyages—a further loss of revenue. 


The CuHatrmMan: Now, Mr. Montgomery, you were anxious that this 


witness should be called, and. I think it would be only fitting that you et 


have the right of way for a little while in examining him. 


Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: I do not care, Mr. Chairman; this is et infor- ‘ 


mation which I think is useful. 


The CHairman: Absolutely, but I thought you might have prepared some 
scheme of examination. 


Mr. Montreomery, K.C.: I think perhaps Sir Henge can do it much more | 
concisely than I could, and I can supplement his examination with anne . 


T have. 
By Mr. Rinfret: 


@. May I be permitted to add just one question? I see in the cost. of 


carrying cattle you have a figure of $1,485, which represents in your opinion 


the loss from cargo, that is, if you had carried another class of cargo. That _ 


ee of course, that you would have had a full cargo of something else?—- 
A, Quite correct. ( 


@. This is not at all according to the conditions that have been described 
to us during this inquiry?---A. What those conditions are I am sure I do not 


f 


know. If you will tell me what you have in mind— 
Q. It seems to me a very hypothetical loss?—-A. I beg your pardon. 
Q. If you had not carried that cattle, you presume that your ship would 
have been filled with another class of cargo?—A. Naturally. 
@. But that is not according to conditions that have been described to us. 


Sir Henry Drayron: Highty-five per cent full. . 


By Mr. Rinfret: 
@. Would that be correct in your opinion?—A. When aie statement was 


prepared, I felt perfectly satisfied in my own mind that we would be in a- 


position to get sufficient cargo to fill these steamers, were they not ee 
cattle, including the bridge deck space. a 
(Mr. John P, Doherty.] 
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in a way the Canadian Coc Merchant 
service, by carrying a cargo which does not 
1 lass of cargo that you could get,’ and which is left 
to the ae Gumpaniesl a: We show from these figures that the cattle, after 
oo these various deductions leave us net a matter of a 52 per head. 


_ Q. That is the profit to you, calculated— 
Mr. Montrcomery, K.C.: No, that:is not. profit. 


' The Witness: No, we have taken our expenses into account, our clue 
ee handling expenses. 


Bay Mr Rinirets 


Q. But that is getting away fone my question. Would you figure you ould 
have a better return if you carried some other class of cargo?—A. In that par- 
oe ticular space, under the bridge deck, yes. 

—  Q. Why should the Canadian Government Merchant Marine agree to carry 
a cargo which is not paying, while that Marine could carry another class of | 
goods? What is the idea in doing that?—A. It is rather difficult perhaps for 
me to explain that particular point, unless | might say that the ships were 
 fitted—I think I said a moment ago, three years ago—when there was consider- 
__able demand for space for the carriage of cattle, and the space has remained 
fitted. It cost considerable money for fitting, and even to-day with the agita- 
tion that we have for additional cattle space, I am afraid it would be rather a 
_ serious situation if we were to show the cattle exporter that we thought so little 
_ of his interests that we would deprive him of the opportunity of shipping 82 
_ head of cattle in that particular space on the few steamers that we have 
. carrying cattle. 

Q. That means really, then, that the Canadian Government Merchant 
- Marine is performing a public service, that it is not a business proposition. 
They are carrying cattle to accommodate a certain class of taxpayers or sup- 
_ porters, but they could make more money if they carried something else. You 
“presume, in your calculations, that if you wanted to you could get the other 
class of cargo?—A. In the face of these figures, that is our contention. 


By Sw Henry Drayton: 


a Then as to the net, I will Just clear that up. a Henry Thornton was 
elasked : 
a8 —  “Q. And does that include a fair proportion of the fuel and other 
expenses of the voyage?—A. No, it is the bare cost of handling the 
cattle. We have not charged anything for operating the ships against 
these cattle. Perhaps we should.” 


‘That j is just what Mr. Duff said—A. That is quite right. 

pe eM. Symineton, K.C:: No steaming costs in there at all. 
Mr. Durr: No operating costs. | 

The Witness: These are purely cattle handling costs. 


Mr. Durr: You get $2.52 for ering cattle across the Atlantic. It is 
oie a nice business. 


Sir Henry Drayton: This is how Sir Henry Thornton deals with it, and 
peeps you will agree with this, Mr. Pm whe says: | 
, ‘It really does not require’a very wide flight of the imagination to 
see what happens, especially if you charged in interest on the cost of — 
the vessel. While I.do not want anything that I say to be misinter-_ 
preted as an effort in the direction of propaganda for mcreasing cattle 
receipts, at the same time, generally speaking, $20 per head on cattle to 
the United re is not considered a high charge in the SED 
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I suppose you have no idea of the real cost ot running Sad ship & across if you. 5, 

had a full cargo of cattle? week. * ee 

By Sir Henry Drayton: : 

Q. Supposing you had a cattle boat on that basis which you sated what’ = 
would be the result of a voyage?—A. These boats are not capable of carrying 

any additional cattle. That is the limit of their capacity; they are fitted a8 

far as they can be fitted for the accommodation of live stock. 3 


Sir Henry Drayton: Now, Mr. Doherty, I would like you to look at page 
40. é | ) 
The CuarrMAN: Before you get to that, Sir Henry, I would lke to direct 
the attention of the Committee to part of the*report which came from the 
Special Committee examining into Agricultural Conditions, in the session of 
1923. We closed our fifth report with these words, at page 22 of the Sessional _ 
Papers of 1924:— 
“Your Committee have learned that action along the above lines 
is being taken by the Government and.-that six boats of the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine are now being equipped with suitable 
fittings for the carrying of cattle to Great Britain. i 
“We recommend that in order to determine whether such boats / 
are commercially adapted for this trade, very careful account should — 
be kept of their expenses and cost of operation, with a view of deter- 
mining, as far as can be done, the cost of carrying cattle from eastern 
Canadian ports, including Quebec and Montreal, to Great Britain, -so 
that it may be ascertained, with the greatest precision possible, whether 
or not the present ocean rates on cattle are reasonable and fair or can © 
be reduced in the interests of the cattle raisers of this country, without 
unfairness to the ocean carriers.’’ 


It seems to me it is proper to put this before the Committee in order to — 
relieve anyone from responsibility for having engaged in this type of work, 
because the action of the Government in this regard was especially commended 
by the Committee which examined into this question. 

Sir Henry Drayton: The point which the Chairman has very properly 
brought up is referred to at page 27 of your evidence, when you were being 
examined by Mr. Kyte as to these boats. Have you got that page? 

The Witness: I have. 


oe 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

@. What do you say as to the boats—as to speed and the like?—A. Well, 
the steamers are not what I would call vessels fully adapted to the carriage of 
cattle. I mean, the steamers were never intended as real cattle carriers-— 

Mr. Durr: No, exactly. 

The WITNEss: ea when the demand came for cattle space we did the 
best we could to fit them out for the carrying of cattle. 


a Tee Fo 


By Sr Henry Drayton: 


@. Yes, Mr. Doherty, but after fitting them up were you under any added 
disability with regard to the boats?” I know you say the boats compared ; 
favourably in carrying capacity, speed, and all that sort of thing?—A. I do ; 
not know that statement. was made dealing absolutely with the question of 
cattle. 

@. No, but freight generally?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Was that Mr. Doherty or ae Henry: ae 
speaking there? 
[Mr, John P. Doherty.] 
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Se ey apeaer Me Doherty. 
The Witness: ’ Just. what are you trying to a ar Henry (Drayton) ? 
By Ste H enry Drayton: 

Q. I am trying to find out what the Chairman has stated the Committee 
recommended-——what you could find out in connection with cost. Take the speed 
of the boats, in the first instance; how do they compare with the others?—A. 
Some of them compare and some do not. 

Q. Which ones do they compare with?—A. Vessels which will make the 
trans-Atlantic voyage in 12 or 14 days. 

Q. That is your trip, is it?—A. Practically. 

Q. How do they compare in numbers—those that make that speed and 
those which take a longer time? I am speaking of the boats plying out of 
Montreal.—A. Steamers taking longer than 12 or 14 days? 

Q. Yes?—A. I do not know that there are many, Sir Henry, which take 
a longer time than that? 

Q. Yes?—A. I do not think so. 

@. How many go faster in the cattle trade?—A. I do not know that I 
would be in a position to tell you the number, but no doubt there are some. 

Q. Which ones are those?—A. Do you want me to mention the names of 
the steamers? 

Q. Yes?—A. I do not know that I am competent to do that. 


By Mr. Black (Haltfax): 

Q. They are average tramp steamers?—A. Yes. 

Q@. Of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine?—A. It depends on 
what you call a “ tramp.” 

Q. I call a tramp the ordinary cargo steamer.—A. Do you refer to the 
tramp as a steamer that is slow in speed or something of that kind? 
~ QQ. No, tramps vary somewhat.—A. My idea of a tramp is a steamer that 
is going hither and thither where-she can pick up cargo to her best advantage, 
having little regard for any definite or specific route. Our steamers are not 

following that plan. 

: Q. But the class of the steamers is about the same? I am speaking of 
the class of the steamers.—A. If you call many of the cargo- carrying steamers - 
operating in the St. Lawrence in the summer time ‘‘ tramps,” we will have to 
put our own in the same class. 


By’ Mr. Duff: 
OA tramp steamer is a bulk cargo steamer?—A. They carry bulk cargo, 
yes. 
Q. That is what is usually known as a tramp steamer—those which carry 
bulk cargo?—A. They are in the bulk-cargo-carrying trade, yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I think you have given us a very excellent definition of “tramp,” but 
do our Canadian Merchant Marine boats generally correspond in quality, speed 
and construction with those boats which ‘are usually operated as tramps, or 
the boats which we usually call “ liners’”?—A. Well, I do not know that I 
could make one answer that would reply to your question. 

Q. You know what question is in my mind; give the information which 
it appears to you I am seeking——A. I will do ‘the best I can. As regular 
_ freight-carrying steamers, I think the vessels we are operating are perfectly 


satisfactory. They are superior to many steamers, perhaps, that are.coming 
: [Mr. John P. Doherty.] 


| steamers ak one time, and another class of ys ae at ae “As. a 
Ws matter of fact, I think within the last two years we have had ‘Daseenger 


steamers coming to Montreal for full erain cargoes. | rea | aN 


By Mr. Black (Halifax): | ak ay 
Q. Would you call them equal to the liner boats which are trading tan a 


Montreal, not carrying passengers?—A. To some of them, yes; there are some, ae: 
perhaps— : 
Q. But not generally?—A. I think you might consider it as a fitty- fifty f 
break, Mr. Black. There are some steamers which are perhaps superior to ours. 
By Hon. Mr. McMurray: | ) ar ce: 


@. Does that pee to all Gy ships?—A. I am speaking of the ones we 
are operating. Be 
(). How about the ones you are not Re ll Which are ao a 
(. You have some which are not in operation? Aes 
Sir Henry Drayton: I should not think anything ead: 8,000. fone Vai 
The Witness: I am talking of our 8,000-ton steamers, which are cree an 
cattle. We have been talking about cattle up to now. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Those are the boats in the North Atlantic freight?—A. Yes. oe 
Q. How many have you got?-A. We have four carrying cattle. mat: 


| By Hon. Mr. McMurray: j 7 a | 
Q. Can they compete favourably by reason of construction and so on with | 
what are ordinarily called “cattle boats”?—A. As cattle- -carriers, no. 


Mr. Durr: They carry cattle on part of the deck. f Gone A 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: It is a little extra carriage. 


By Mr. Mckay: | 

@. You say you have four steamers carrying cattle? Would they carry — 
200 each?—A. Yes. : ; 

@. Will you give the names of them?—A. The Canadian Commander, 
Canadian Leader, Canadian Mariner,— | 


hey 


' By Sir Henry Drayton: ete 
@. And the Voyager?—A. No. 2 
Q. You have the Voyager down here?—A. No, not as a cattle-carrier. 
@. You are right; I beg your pardon.—A. I missed the Victor; that is the 
fourth one. . 


By Mr. McKay: 


a Q. Can you give the number of these, in time bonaatiee by ‘voyages—the 
time in which each of these vessels go to and from the Old Country?—A. East- 
bound voyages will be made in from 12 to 14 days. ae 
Q. And the return voyages?—-A. Depending largely on weather conditions : 
and the amount of cargo they have to bring back. . 


. Q. What is the average number of miles per hour?—A. sel 9s or 10 
_ (Mr, John PS ine 


\ 


UA! ou were Lies OP the round voyages, Mr. 
a oy ce McKay? ! 
| By Mr. M ae aan ! 
Q. I am speaking of the eastbound and westbound separately, if you can 
: eive it to me?—A. It is hard to say. As far as the eastbound voyages are con- 
| cerned, you can work out a fair average of, say, 94 to 10 knots. 
—. Q. And the westbound?—A, They might do as well; on the other hand, 
: hey might not do so well. It is hard to strike an average. We have had them 
make a voyage of 20 to 21 days; on the other hand they have made a voyage 
in 12 days, coming home. 
; Q), What is the average?—A, Say 15, offhand. 


woe by the Chana 


 Q. Would they be coming back to Canada light and the weather have 
“more effect on them?—A. Absolutely. 


) Mr. Durr: It always takes longer for a western voyage than an eastern 
voyage. ‘ 
Sir Henry Drayron: It is a rougher trip. 


By Myr. Halbert: . a ; 


- Q. Do I understand you to say that if you were not in the business of car- 
uf eis cattle there would be plenty of other freight to keep you busy?—A. Gener- 
f ._ ally speaking. 
Pet): How does that account for difference in tonnage enough to keep them all 
~ going? Do they have to go light, if they have not a full carzo?—A. I cannot 
_ sit here to-day and tell you for the next twelve months I will have a full cargo 
for these steamers, but from our past experience we feel that we can fill these 
- steamers going to Bristol Channel except under various conditions over which 
we have no control. Taking it generally, when this statement was prepared, we 
felt that would be possible. 
-__ Q. Some of your boats carrying cattle to- day were put in the other trade 
and naturally there is more competition from the other trade?—-A. Before they 
were put in the other trade. 
- Q. The other trade would be more profitable?—-A. You mean carrying gen- 
eral cargo? ° 
— Q. Yes—A. At present we have not any competition into the Bristol Chan- 
nel. We are handling Cardiff and Swansea on our own. We are alone in that 
rade. : 
. By Mr. McKay: 
K ay Outside of those four steamers carrying cattle have you any other vessel — 
or vessels in the Merchant Marine operating from Canadian port Ae We 
~ have a service at Antwerp which may call at London, although it is really a 
continental service, although we do go into London. 
-Q. How many of them are operating?—A. Five at the present time. 
_Q. What do they carry?—-A. Grain and general cargo. 


By Mr. Stork: 
P.O. What proportion of the cattle ee is handled by your boats, Mr. 
Doherty ?—A. I would not like to give you the actual percentage but the propor- 


tion only handling cattle 1 is very small in comparison to the whole. 
(Mr. John P. Doherty.] 


ey Benes a heavy movement; years ago ies was a ee Bae san in cat | 
i Q. There has been an embargo on cattle?—A. There was. It had 
’ a serious effect. 


MN 


f ~ 


By Mr. Dufic 


Q. What cargo would you fee carried if you were not carrying feetee ace: 
year in that spacey—A. What cargo we would carry? What kind of oe 
General cargo? 

Q. General cargo?—-A. Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: Je hai 
 Q. On an open deck?—A. No, that is a bridged ae It is a ‘covered 
space. 
eed he CHAIRMAN: We have sat for almost three hours. I do not know how 


Ge night and that ae the case I would eee the ey aM of adjourning, : 
now. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Are we not going to sit in the morning? : 


The eran There is a meeting in the morning of the Opposition 
caucus. We will meet at 3.30 to-morrow and sit until 6 o’clock. 


The Witness retired. 


Committee adjourned until 3.30 o’clock, May 7, 1925. 


a 


_ [Mr. John P. Doherty.] 


| MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


’ COMMITTEE Room 276, 
House oF Commons, 
. THurspay, May 7, 1925. 


The Special Committee appointed to consider the resolution to give the 
Government of Canada control over ¢ertain ocean rates by confirming an agree= 
‘ment between His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set out in 
said resolution, met to- -day at 3.30 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. R. McMaster, 

presiding. | 

; The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, we have a quorum and we will proceed.. Will 
Mr. Doherty please come forward? 


io - Joun Parrick Douerty recalled. 


ae Sir Henry Drayton: Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Doherty has the details 
of. the discharging business which we wanted yesterday. 


- The Cuatrman: Mr. Doherty, if you have any further details to place 
before us in connection with the cost of discharging cattle, will you give them 
to us now? . 

Mr, Durr: Before ‘Mr. Doherty nedbocds: I was wondering what the soli- 
‘eitors expect to bring out in his evidence. If it is the fact that the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine has lost money in carrying cattle, we already 
know that. I wonder if Counsel will explain what they expect to bring out by 
__ this evidence. 

The Cuatrman: The presence of Mr. oherty was desired not only by one. a 
at least of the Counsel, but by several members of the Committee. ea 


Sir Henry Drayron: I know I wanted Mr. Doherty here. I wanted to 
hear what he had to say about the costs given last year, and I want to find out 
if ny economies have been brought about since in connection with those sae 


Mr. Durr: The costs of carrying cattle? 
Sir Henry Drayton: Yes. . : 
2 Mr. Durr: I thought perhaps Mr. Montgomery was ae to prove that 


ment Merchant Marine, and I am willing to admit that. 
. Mr. Mowntcomery, K.C.: Unhappily, we are all in the same position. 


____ Mr. Durr: I would not say that. Oy am peaks only for the Canadian a“ ~ 
oun Merchant Marine. | Pe 


The Cuairman: Sir Haney supposing . you question the witness, so that we ae : 
ay get started. ‘ 


Sir Henry Dearron Very good. — 


— By Sir H enry Drayton: | 
ae Doherty, you have. ue Betas asked for as to the cost of anloaging’ 
Yes, sir. 


fa) 
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able to give me details, which I a be glad to read: ae 


o 


EXHIBIT No. 66 


Deratts of item of £125 disbursed in connection with the discharge of cattle " 
at Cardiff. | ~ 


Dignt ues “on deck cargo 655i 205 cis hues) Violet h sedate Sale ere ales glee £2 8/5 

Dock vanes! on) deck cargoes) e ms OS eI a lita ene eee een eat ce 9 2/6 

Pilot icuesiion “Geek VCare Ogre Pee e yak alc ile win Tastee ae On enantio 9/9 

PORE TR LOW SLO! ask oie ake, WN Cae als glee IU. Ul ARAN) CEG nn ae el 

Dock pilotage. . Sprit k wiahOns iS epts a taty lip Want Hee Paes Bleak eee PCOan les te alt ONE 4 0/ a 

Boating...) < . Ai War MA Ware ais 4 cc UTeN Alera VG MR NS Raa 3 12/6) ee 

Discharging babble GONE ie il ELA UNG a a ed eerie 15/ : 

Cleaning and disinfecting. . wish dace wile h Pee nh ORT ar MIR Nace Oe UTOUR IN. GANIC Mae re Da a) 
OER] se ee Na SE eae Rue BIO im AUIS SMA ee oy rr 


Those, gentlemen, are actual figures; moneys that we have actually spent 
on one particular steamer. 

Q. Those were last year’s costs which we had; have you been able to make 
any economies, Mr. Doherty, or are those figures up-to- date?—A. I think you 
can take the figures I have submitted as applying to date. 


By Mr. Symington, K. One 

@. You mean covering this whole statement, or the £125?—A. This whole © 
statement, with a few little odds and ends of which I spoke yesterday. I do al 
not think ‘they make any difference. ‘ oe i 
By Sir Henry Deiton | - ae 

Q. Then, Mr. Doherty, at page 40 of your Pe ace you gave us the: seh hi 
sailings? Me 
The CuatrMAn: Would you like to have this statement produced, Mr. 
Symington? - 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I think so, Sir. It has been read and should be ~ 
marked. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I wonder, just before we move on, if I could inquire what ponedon 
means? 
Mr. Durr: Carrying lines from the steamers to shore. Bi 
_ The Wrrness: As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, it has to do with the — 
taking of lines and such hke in connection with docking and undocking of ne a 
steamers. 


By the Chairman: sl 
Q. The taking of the lines or hawsers from the ship to the wharf?—A. ‘That # 
is right, sir. », 


i Dr 
i * 


« By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. Have you the statement showing the result of voyages of steamers 
carrying cattle from Montreal for the season of 1923?—A. Yes, I have. (0 ae 
[Mr. J. P. Doherty.] Bhi Sa 
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| CANA AN GOVERNMENT MERCHANT MARINE, LIMITED 


Hote 


Ss. Canadian Commander Voy. 14, Sailed July 27 for Cardiff 


PGA ga 290)00 


Principal Commodities— Neil 
Oiheese— 1G aisODen are ae eRe oh ee ets a mle alee ellee bs 2,244 40 
CLA FOO LISHEIS rece na al aie tre oral 6 oy eis s 2 LO OTQ17 
ETOVIStONS 2 LOGON Mya Nee Aue eiclilelas gsi ale labs ele 2,174 65 
Cereals—104 tons.. .. .. cule Cae Mae UA ell aE eA 840 60 
Duration of voyage, 47 days. 

_ Harnangs— 

Eastbound. . Die mamma eran nar nae MH bee ae SO DOE Oe 
Westbound.. .. .. «+ «- Sere PIMC) can thc Yee bo 4 yy ang 3,314 94 


ce ele f $33,869 31 
Meee iocs £2) is hm ene Muu ees ee ys ae oa 88,450 65 


09 A en SONA lide) HE le GUTTA aN ea $4,581 32 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT MERCHANT MARINE, LIMITED 


SS. Canadian Commander Voy. 15 Sailed Sept. 24, 1923, for Cardiff 


10 Cattle), 0 eee Mee Sines.’ $9700.00 ee 


Principal Commodities— 
Pe Ciara 40) 1 LOTUS Janet Mn me ere ON Maren OMNI aN IRE yi 1,264 69 
PO Reeses 24d LONS He em er ieee eet taal wa OS 3,265 50 
PE DSPNOTUS— ac CONS armani yay Sua ante Ia sg a 491 84 
MING ALGSS——H2"CGNS ae RUE a eM calc ae ate ye ' 334 40 
Po Hero vistonse- 10 Mi Poms cg we Wa Wun nee wie Nore el. ol eo 1,098 49 
Oa a Grain LOO 000 bushels, pics ulin atic cul ens al e\ ees es te 10,080 00 
ULC OG OU (Se ttc, eke Oh Aman mr RAN FC 1,048 07 
Duration of voyage, 44 days. i 
Earnings— eae 
POE ASLOOUN Cn deren s Wal ts cs ern ean dt. 6, 20,336 98 Le ie 
WM ESTG yet Esa Ree eV ae Manon te OR ote NO: i ane Ae aa 266 59 ie 


rs . $20,603 57 
BE CTSES Wea NIE tal ls yi a ETERS ess 5 Bosh OL 


AEE CU RC yee NORE MIME RET $12,572 34 


wn CANADIAN GOVERNMENT MERCHANT MARINE, LIMITED a 
«$8. Canadian Commander Voy. 16, Sailed Nov. 17, 1923, for Dundee o oe 


Amare Cte Ve iat). 6) aac) aed anata Oa) 9 6, 4/6, BO O00, 00 
Principal Commodities— . 
De Gurai OA OAS bushels: why fucka soar Ae Maw cre alive 5, ie LO;OOKe TE 
Ue eH rte oh cay GietrreNCaE eae eras Sy 2,495 63 
IPP OViSTOTiCn== Lid SCOMS. AC oecir ek vos. ehaitta te Wea cata SINS! 1,746 49 
NICK ED ORIG 100 HONS alrae ae sump atatiaeinely es aa se hee 1,420 02 
-.- Duration of voyage, 51 days. 
- Earnings— 
PRR ALAGLOOUD Cae Wane ae or ie anta MAN RG Ne eau wie scl 8 OSy boa ee 
Westh oun) al NL ae Cen mT OY 06) 88 


th : | aay Tee ead $39,194 12 
| Bapenses.. Se Aa araliet smn a sie Games OMe Tate Marar ee tie')e. es «|, DA LOeLEOT, 


Ss ES re Van a A MUN MT OU RUMI aes wa $1,352 15 
N ate ack [Mr. J. P. Debary ENN 


. 210 Cattle. oy ve 
Pracipal Commodities— 
‘Flovr—226 tonss 20050: Dee ae Die Rekeie) cele meat 
-Grain—220,294 boshels. BU Raa OW Air GEOR MAN LAN OG ORR 
Lumber—86 tons... .. 2... 0.8 : 
Nickel oxide—132 tons.. .. .. 
Provisions—161 tons........... 2... 
-Phosphorus—46 tons.....0.. 0.0.60 6. 
Duration of voyage, 55 days. . 
Were : A eee ca Chea Ces 
Hastbound v.03. 26,953 41. © 
AVGSUDOUTLO Ge RA ie sees eM RS Soe ey 8,826 62, 


ns ; . . $35,780 03 
_ Expenses.. GPE We rade Aes TPRNE Meg Dahle POEL hy yutt  g ak e ice a ae une Ce AR 40,260 27)" 


TIGL OUE eee See ee PO eon RR io BN ea lS aig 


Ga 


2 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT MERCHANT MARINE, LIMITED 
SS. Canadian Leader Voy. 9 Sailed Aug. 16, 1923, ie Cardiff 


Drala. eae $4,580 00 


Principal Commodities— 
Cheese.) 236 Cons i) Reis). : 3,851 90 
Grain, 270.369 DUS eIS ae Aa taentrais bo: SS Sir gr ine ti 
Provisions. 234 CONS Ls OU ea Si Sete Ne eee Nene 
Phosphorus—438 tons.. .. .... . Cr OO ae 
Duration of voyage, 41 days. ; aie has Roun 


Earnings— ; Beha 
PA St DOUG: 04/01). sas va Cap 82,279 20 
Westbound... ..... 5,934 09 


ean $38,213 29 
Hxpenses.. .. 1... 5. 3 ae 33,814 90 


1 * 


PTS hie Seagal a ict min oth wa 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT MERCHANT MARINE, LIMITED | 
SS. Canadian Leader Voy. 10, Sailed Oct. 4 1923, for Glasgow : i 


OAD Cattle. Wo... ~ $4, 760 00 


_ Principal Commodities— oh Ht : 
yo Cheese—I131- tons... ).0:.. ) 1,761 13 
‘Butter—29 tons.. .. .. isa Le 912 06 
_ Grain—228,745 bushels. . eee BH eh 17,200 63 
Zinc ashes—135 toms.. ..'.. .. : BEN baal, Re ORM i a 
» ~~ Nickel oxide—264 tons... ....0.. Rs Ey ee I i 
oe Provisions 6 PADRE eed ec ale ie els nant es ea DAS Meo! 
Duration of voyage, 43 or Pete sO De eran ss Siatatep Ne! 
_Earnings— ) | ne teed ss 
GAS tDOUNC yrs ale ieee Ate as tah, ua tT OU eee eo 
UW. SSL DOUNG sit Wiis aes rE CRP a 4 _ 10,375 98 


346 920 ee : 


( Ni by rere 
abi Flour—219 rae cate of panne AES OE ae Ev er ee Wg 931 00 

fo rein O65 Ss Dushelsdy wore fe eo occ. TBAT 68 

f; Lumber—61,850 si ft... Akal Ye UR TRS A eA 591 99 © Ripe AS 
ee ee MOS MLO LOTS Aah Me ate ar Gia eal ek eae eee 964 70 Ba Fee Li) 
Do Ee TOVISIONS rh die LOM UN Wii ai 1,294 80 Sey NA 
«» Miscellameous.. 2. 2. ET EEA Pal a le aR 1,228 50 We 
\ Duration of voyage, 5B days. 
_ Earnings— Be 
Masthoune cammemieremy wun reas ee rue Meee a eo 28,753 78 
WV SLO OUI en Ray eM an ONT UO es 8,469 03 


ms sae | $37,222 81 ae 
_ Expenses.. aT au Ge AMR EH Ge fae’ ae! i OO OLOr oe 


MERE HCHE soe cies aie Pails ois) ote! Pa Pee NEG aa 54s $2,293 52 


\ 


Ss CANADIAN GOVERNMENT MERCHANT MARINE, LIMITED ee 
~$S. Canadian M ariner Voy. 15, Sailed Nov. 9, 1923, for Dundee 


em EN CACC. 1) (Ua ne tetanic ea re OI Se ale ata) BO, Aa On an 
| Principal Commodities— 

; MFA 210005) MPIC ane rai ey ec ela Ve eek ge he) B4aj,2l0 eanuy 

 Lumber—216,324 ERT Be gas i Cu ER 1,920 11 
PHN Tekh ONTO La LOLS ed dee use a tue ee ae kata be 03 1,778 61 
Prowsions' 153 sons). oom ee Cae gS 1,409 25 
Duration of VOYARS: 49 days. 


Cue Mating. 
oe Pu Oa GOUMO as indi ual ete wit Meme eek Ke Gi ye Le ee. 7 OOpLeo OO 
re WV PSLDODN am earn eun oir rel ge tte MM Me oe os vag, 0's 5,379 08 


Co ae De ay $41,512 98 
OP OSCR ae rie) eral ta) Gah eC ROME. og ae BO OGE Qi 


“Surplus. . BSI AA PRL TE Sa Pai aL os Ee a A $2,716 71 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT MERCHANT MARINE, LIMITED 
SS. Canadian Victor Voy. 12, Sailed July 5, 1923, for Cardiff. 


OAL a ght ac Pa ieemmmer OS goo BA 580 08 Reo CRE 
ees Commodities— ; ee 
Me We neesea IAL LONS. 6). alk an ar ita Ace. Sa OES aR ae 1,630 64 aS 
~ Grain—234,215 bushels... .. .. PRR AR ie artis \ay: ly a mae kL On BO PM 
«Lather 272,571 RRL BAR RS lh Abe 1 A UN a 2,660 73 PY 
prometoue tog tone. et se ce auvmetn ey kd oa lek 1,993 88 <7, 035 ae 
POT Gee VON eee 2G | COTES SV ch ter MN ea uk keg 3065 de AOS 
TROP ROL UG es Aor TONS il Nal. ean ind) wa les ee e's 966 45 
Duration of voyage, 49 days. . 
 Earnings— ve : a eae 
a Hdsthounl DU oi ciara 2 Weim em ee Gh ok LOG AO eae MEE 
DUG W. Gs EOMICL SG Miia ica ay vd SPINUS NMED pCR E cy Sh a yw 5 2,307 24 Ue 


veh 


ae ye $33,873 73 
ee mv OZ OT Tego 


: [Mr. J. P. Doherty.] 


416 "SPECIAL COMMITTEE Lees 
Sir Henry Drayton: I mula igo, Mr. Channa that this. be. 

_ in the printed record. This shows»the exact result of voyages of steamers carry- pita 
| ing cattle for the season of 1923. i ae 


By Sw Henry Drayton: 

Q. Mr. Doherty, are these selected, or are they actual movements? Are 
these fair, characteristic movements?—A. Fair, characteristic movements. | 

Q. Then you show in connection with your commodities, “ Cheese.” What 
rate are you charging on cheese? 

The CuHatRMAN: Is that for to-day? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: 1923. 

The Witness: These are all of 1923. As I remember, the rate was 60 cents 
per hundred pounds. » : 

By the Chawman: 
Q. That is ordinary stowage?—A. Yes. 
By Sir Henry Drayton: ; 

Q. Suppose you look at the particular voyage, as given at page 40 of your | 
evidence. That is the Commander; she carried 167 tons of cheese, and the rate 
you say was 60 cents?—A. Yes. | 

Q. What is the rate to-day?—A. 70 cents. 

Q. What are you charging to-day?—A. 70 cents. 

Q. Is that the Combine rate or not?—A. The Combine rate? 

Q. Yes—well, the Conference rate, if you do not like the other?—A. It is 
the rate I understand all the lines operating out of Montreal are charging. 

-Q. Then what do you charge for grain? You carried on that trip 285,000 
bushels of grain.—A. I cannot tell you what the rate was for that particular 
grain. | | 
Q. How did it compare with to-day’s charges for grain? Can you tell us 
_ that?—A. I cannot tell you, Sir Henry, just what we got for that particular 
steamer’s grain, because the rates are constantly fluctuating. If I had contem- 
plated your question, I naturally could give you these rates. : 

Q. Then you carried 215 tons of provisions? Can you tell me woe that 4 
rate was?—-A. As I remember it, in 1923, it was 40 cents per hundred pounds. — 


By Mr. McKay: 
Q. What does “ provisions 


9) 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. What is your rate to-day on that?—A. 50 cents. 

Q. 50 cents to-day, and 40 cents charged there (indicating). Then you 
have “ cereals.” What is the cereal rate?—A. I think the cereal rate at that 
time would be 30 cents. : 

Q. 30 cents a hundred pounds?—A. Yes. 

@. What is it to-day?—A. 35 cents, as I recall it. 

Q@. So we have the basis on-which we can re-calculate that for ouieelves 
and we will not keep you here to recalculate it for us. 


The CuatrMAN: So the witness will not lead us, quite unwittingly, astray, 
if they were charging the Conference rates, which they probably were, in 1923, — 
_ cereals in cases, would be 35 cents and in boxes or barrels, 30 cents, ‘and that a 
went up in 1924 to 45 cents and 40 cents respectively. a" 

Sir Henry Drayton: He says thirty. 

[Mr. J. P. Doherty.] : 


{ 
. 
COVED hil a ae, | | 


Q OCEAN RATES , ‘ANE 


“The Winwess: Perhaps [ had better correct my evidence and say 45 cents 
at present Aas ts 


Siw 


rey! Sip Henry Drayton: 
Q. What rate then?—A. 35 cents. 


~ By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
| Q. In bags?—A. It is 85 cents and 45 cents. “To-day cereals shown here 
_* — would be shipped in cases, so that these rates would apply, 35 cents then and 
45 cents now. 
Q. These are the commodities on the Commander. Was she pretty well 
loaded or half empty or what?—A. That is also a difficult question to answer 
_ without having the definite figures before me. I mean the figures that I brought 
with me are exactly those that are shown in the record to which you are making 
reference. I have not brought along particulars. ! 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. It is important to know whether these boats were loaded or not as we 
are considering their earning power—A. That is very true. 
- . Q. You can have that looked up at a later date?—A. Yes, I am satisfied 
that I can do that. 
Q. You tell us that these are fair characteristic voyages so we do not want 
to give you too much work?—A. It is no work at all. 
Q. The next trip, voyage fifteen of the Commander shows she carried forty 
tons of butter. What rate did you get on that?—A. I would say $1.50 per 100 
- pounds., 7 
@. That is to-day’s rate too?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is that in ordinary stowage?—A. No, that is cold storage. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Et Q. Then 243 tons of cheese. What rate would that move at?—A. That 
would be 60 cents, as I said before. 

Q. What is that to-day?—A. 70 cents. 

Q. Yes. We went up 10 cents on that. Then the grain, you do not know 
about. What was the lumber rate then?—A. The Chairman can correct me 
if I am not right. 

The CHARMAN: Let me help the witness by telling him this. There are 

- four different classes of lumber.—A. If the lumber was soft wood deals entirely. 
the rate would be 70s. per standard. 


: By Sir Henry Drayton: 
a Q. How does that stand to-day?—A. It is the same. 


b Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I think they have made a recent reduction on 
_ that. We have had evidence on that from the witness yesterday. 
i 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

.Y @. Perhaps you ‘have not caught up with that yet?—A. We do not lose 

, much time in catching up. To-day’s rate is 65 shillings. 

@. As against?—A. 65 as against 70. 

Q. Then we have another new thing, phosphorus. How do you class that 

& phosphorus? What did that move at?—A. In 1923, as I recall, the phosphorus 
rate was $1.15 per 100 pounds. 
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been quoting the same rates in the meantime. Nae 


ruary?—-A. Yes. The latter part of January or the early part of ‘February. 


actual voyage expenses. \ 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
Q. What is _ today oa Ons. dollar. Oo a 
Q. Is that your rate ior the Conference rate?—A, Ib ia 
am quoting. a: ap ea 
@. What is the Conference rate? —A. I understand the atten Lines are 
quoting identical. | o, 
Q. Zine dross, 52 tons, what did that move at?—A. In 1993\* a $6. 50 pan 


eross ton. dy 
Q. How does that stand to- day?—A. I think the rate to-day is perhaps ee 
50. cents or $1 lower. ha Cae . 


Q. I suppose you can get. that Nae 2A. Oh yes! : as 

@. You might make a note of that. O 

The CHAIRMAN: Sir Henry was suggesting to the witness he should oS ‘ 
notes of the ere things he is asked for. aes 


By Sir ee Drayton: eo : 

. What I wanted to get at—your evidence is that you have put in eae fee, 
acteristic sailings with certain earnings. I wanted to get those rates and I ~ 
wanted to see what those same characteristic sailings would mean at to- day’s rite 


“prices.—A. Yes ot 


OY our oats no longer sit in with the Conference, I understand?—A, 
I have not attended a Conference meeting since February. be 
Q. Did you quote the same rates or did you cut. the rates?—A. T<have eat 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: : “ a 


Q. Are the rates furnished to you at the present time?—A. I am anle to. 
keep myself advised as to what the rates are. 


Mr. Duff: ; 
Q. How do you keep yourself advised?—A. I inquire. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. You inquire as to the rates and follow them?—A. Yes. ie 
Q. Do I understand the last time you attended a Conference was in Feb- (09 


Q. The latter part of January or the early part of February?—A. Yes. 

Q. What rate do you charge for depreciation in your boats Dee e mah 
That is a question I am not altogether in a position to answer. Fy, 
ny Q@. Just make a note of it.—A. Depreciation? 

Q. Yes. How much are you getting for opr eat: in re asl Do you 
mean in those figures? 

Q. No. You say nothing at all in these heeke I understand these are 
the actual expenses taken from the actual entries?—A. The expenses are the 


Q. I would like to know just what that expense covers. Perhaps you td 
would like to look into that too.—A. No. I think I can tell you. that.. They. | 
cover loading and discharging of the cargo, port charges, the actual operating 
of the steamer. I think that covers it. It is the actual operating of the steamer. — 

Q, Could you do this for ws—for example, we have, in connection with the 
first voyage—I will take that as characteristic—we have a total expense of 
$38,000. Could you explain how much is for port charges and how much for 
sea cost and the like? It would be easy for you to put in a supplementary | 
statement?—-A. As a matter of fact I have some figures bey te go into : 

{[Mr. J. P. Doherty.] es 
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- not want you. to eues ane: which you think would hurt 
you from a competitive standpoint. We have this item of $38,000. I do not 
think it would hurts you to tell us how that is arrived at.—A. To tell you how 
it is arrived at I have to give you a full detail and I do not think that I should 
be called up to do so unless all lines are going to be on the same basis. | 
er po Mir. SYMINGTON, K.C.: I may say that Mr. Doherty brought those figures 
here and gave them to the auditor, who has them now. You can see them 
teres 7) : 
_ Sir Henry Drayton: I think the Merchant Marine should be treated the 
same as everybody else. 
| Hon. Mr. Stevens: Ask the same questions we asked Mr. Marlow on 
~ these charges. I was just looking for them. | 
- Mr. Hatpert: Would you give an explanation of the difference in the 
voyages. The first voyage was 47 days and the second voyage was 44 days. 
What is the explanation of that? 
The Wirnsss: The figures of earnings ae indicate that that particular 
steamer did not have a full cargo. 
| Q. How do you account for three days longer by the same boat?—A. It 
might be weather conditions. 
Sir Henry Drayton: I think one of them was delayed by a strike. 
The Witness: One or two of them. 
ae _Q. I think that has those indicated. I forget the numbers. I know one 
Or es were. You could find out about that. | 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: One boat took 47 and 44 and 51. That was the 
same boat? 
Sir Henry Drayton: I know it was in one case a strike. It may be in 
_ two cases. It is not fair to the earnings of the boat to have that looked upon 
as a characteristic. 


; ) 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The Leader took 50 days as opposed to 41. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
-~ Q. You cannot tell how long your loading is going to take——A. You cannot 
‘figure that way. You cannot figure how long. It depends very largely on 
_ conditions and the volume of cargo you have to take. 

Q. And you might also tell us in that connection how you calculate your 
voyage period. How long a time do you allow in calculation of your voyage 
- period for detention, Inading. and unloading at either end?—A. The steamers 
operating in the Bristol Channel trade are run on a fortnightly schedule. In | 
‘ other words they have eight weeks wherein to turn around and sail again. 

Q. Do you look upon that as a fair time, eight weeks?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much time is really taken up in loading, unloading, cleaning and 
the like? How much time for cargo?—A. We have four weeks steaming and 
we have from two to say two and a half weeks in the Bristol Channel; that is 
Six and one half weeks, and thesbalance of the time is in the home port. 

By Mr. Montgomery, Gos 
--  Q. What is tthe trial speed of those boats, can you tell us?—A. If my 
ef ecollection is correct it was ten and a half to eleven knots. That is only 

my recollection. I AEN say definitely that that is so. 
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By ‘Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. That is her present speed? —A. I think i said yesterday, nine e and a 
half to ten knots. a 
oe Is that trial speed as against. ocean loaded speed. "The term you used " 
s “her present”?—A. Yes. That is today. aan 
con Is that the time as contrasted with the actual speed on the ocean — 
loaded?—A. The averaze time we figure to be nine and a half to ten knots. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
Q. What is the trial speed?—A. As I say my recollection is ten and a half 
to eleven knots. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Is trial speed taken under the same’ conditions as I uaked ibout the 
present speed?—-A. A ship making a trial, as I understand it, travels over a 
“measured distance. Steamers operating over the Atlantic Ocean are bound to 
meet all kinds of conditions that would be probably somewhat adverse in 
comparison to the conditions that would require to be met under trial. I am 
only telling you my own views of those things. ) 


By Mr. Duff: 
Q. There is about two knots difference between the trial and the ordinary 
sailing, is there not? 


By Mr. Black (Halifax): 
~Q. You take about fourteen days going over?—A. Approximately, Mr. 
Black, yes. 
Q. Taking 14 days, the. distance hen 2760 miles from Montreal to Liver- 
pool what is the rate of speed? You would divide 2760 by fourteen; that would 
give you the rate of speed per day?—-A. Yes. 
q. And you divide the total speed per day by 24?—A. Yes. 
Q. That will give you something less than eight knots—A. Sometimes, Mr. 
Black, we do it in as well as 12 days, you know. Ge. 
Q. Very seldom, I guess. a 
Mr. Durr: It would average about nine knots. Rte 
Mr. Buacx: I do not think they average that. ae 


By Mr. Black: ! 

I was going to ask, if I may, Mr. Chairman, about the Canadian Mariner, 4 
voyage 13. I see it earned homeward bound, that is Eastbound, $28,700, and Be 
that on voyage No. 15 that vessel earned $36, 000.. That I suppose can be ue 
accounted for by shortage of cargo. 

The Witness: I cannot think of any other reason. | 

(. There could not be that much difference in the rates; the rates have been 
the same all the season eee have they not?—A. It would be in the volume 
of cargo. 


By the Chairman: ; P | 4 
Q. Or the class of cargo?—A. The class of cargo is very much the same. __ 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: The class of cargo is shown there, and it is very 
much the same. 


The Cuairman: But the cargo might not have been divided equally between © P 
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Tian ine exactly Ae is the average of one boats which have been put forward 
Pe oes being typical boats running typical voyages. The logs of those boats would 
oe show that exactly. 

Be a Mr. SYMINGTON, Aiton What is the difference between a mile and a knot, 
E Mr. Doherty? 

me The CuatrMAN: A knot is a mile and a ninth. 

oe Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It comes out then at 8.16 miles at 14 days. 

Bee a MoNnTGOMERY, K.C.: And faster than that at 12 days, but not very 
: muc 

‘cee Mr. Durr: It took 16 days coming back and 12 days going over, averaging 
P) perhaps 14. 

ie The Cuarrman: So that on those voyages they would average a little over 
i 8 knots? 

ine Mr. Symineron, K.C.: A little under, I think, Mr. Chairman., 


: eg * By Mr. Halbert: 
: _Q. You have the voyage 15 at 226.15?—A. Westbound cargoes are not 
Pe aevaniity voluminous. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It works out at 7.34 knots. 


| By Sir Henry Drayton: 

. Q. Mr. Doherty, have you been able to think of or work out anything 

‘ - which would make for economies or greater earnings, having regard to the 

traffic, the class of traffic available at Montreal?—A. Well, I think it is only © 

natural to assume, Sir Henry, that we are doing everything we possibly can to 
get better results from the operations of these steamers. 

_ Q. That is quite true. But have you been able to work out anything to 
better this condition; supposing you were to give us similar information as to 
voyages this year; could you do that?—-A. Yes, that could be done. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That would be rola Mr. Chairman, to see if they 
could improve these conditions. Mr. Doherty says he is doing everything he 
can to improve them. 


The CHAIRMAN: Better jet us have 1924 too. 


: Mr. Symineton, K.C.: We have nothing here earlier than July; there is 
one of July 15th. 
| Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: There is no objection to 1925, up to the present 
* time. 

Sir Henry Drayton: There is another thing you might help us with, Mr. 
ar Doherty. We know we are running the whole thing at a loss. Wouldn’t it be 
4 _well to charge up the loss to this traffic? That might show us what you would 
om require to get per voyage in order to carry it, how much over the expense should 
‘be earned in order to let the country out, in connection with the boats actually 
engaged in this service. 

Mr. Buack: Plus the depreciation? 


Sir Henry Drayton: Yes. “ 


Pn ne Pee, Fe 
pe eee ? ; 


By Sw Henry Drayton: 
Q. Have you ever had to consider that before, Mr. Doherty?—A. Will you 
just state again what you would like to have? 
Q. We have before us now large losses in the Mercantile Marine?—A. Yes. 


Q. It is not fair to charge all those losses up, when we are just considering 


‘this traffic? A. That is nen 
is J. P. Doherty.] 


| Government Mota Marine as a neerien we us i come to any decis ate 
on as to whether they are charging too high or too low rates. I think under the | 
circumstances it would be to the advantage of the Canadian Government. Mer- 
: chant Marine with the boats they had—I think they have done remarkably 
_ well, but the fact remains that they have not been used. entirely for cattle, grain, 
or package ake consequently, while Mr. Doherty can give a statement aie’ 


they were good boats, that they compared favourably with other boats. The 
were boats equipped with tween decks and could be used for package freights. 
These are boats which compare very favourably with the Petersen. boats, ve 
are hollow boats, without the ’tween decks. 


By Mr. Duff: 
_  Q. Have these boats ‘tween decks, Mr. Doherty?—A. Certainly. These 
particular four we are now discussing have ‘tween decks. 


Sir Henry Drayton: I mean just having regard to these boats, which 
everybody admits are just as good as the ordinary run. 


By Mr. Duff: 
"  Q. Were they built in Halifax?—A. I don’t think any one of these, except 
the Mariner, which might have been built in Halifax. 

Mr. Buack: The two Halifax boats are larger and faster. 

Mr. Durr: There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Rinrret: How many are there of that class in the Merchant Marine? 

Sir Henry Drayton: Twenty-six from 8,000 up. 
‘The Witness: And two of 10,000. > 
. Hon. Mr. Stevens: Would it not meet Sir Henry’s request very ‘well if 
Mr. Doherty could prepare for us a similar statement to the one prepared by~ 
_ the Conference Liners, that is taking his voyages running on the North Atlanti 
trade for 1922 and 1923, and give us the voyages of all those ships, the. same 
as these, including the same charges? 
Sir Henry Drayton: That would be quite BAberattOry, I do not wan 
any more than that, and I do not want any information the other lines are 

not giving. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: We have, or the auditor has, all the voyag 
accounts for the year spoken of from the Canadian Government Merchant 
‘Marine, which I may say are much more complete and satisfactory than any 
we have, as far as information is concerned. Hi 

_ © Sir Henry Drayton: This is something I know the accountants af the 
a ayeny will have ready, at their hands. 
(The Cuatrman:. There is just this, Mr. Stevens. I Peariiee we have alread 
in the hands of the auditor information which is a good deal more compl 
ee the paper Mr. Doherty is now holding in his hand. 
| Mr. Montcommry, K.C.: While we are getting at that comparative basi 
I was going to ask a question or two. ; 
‘The Wrrness: Wouldnt the Bie on voyage sae y, he ‘better th: y 
Wage them all? nade 
i {Mr. J. P. Doherty.] 
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m ttee a any ene ihe there are Panes to put ene 4 in. The Norih Atlantic 
trade for the two years, Mr. one brought them up and gave them to the 


a By Mr. Symington, Oy: 
QQ. How many boats are in the North Atlantic trade, Mr. Doherty ?—A. 
We have nine operating just now. 
a The Cuatrrman: For the purpose of keeping the record in good shape, did 
I understand you, Sir Henry, to ask that we should produce in our records 
these characteristic voyage accounts which appear on page 40 and the following 
 ~pages. 
Sir Henry Drayton: Those are not voyage accounts, those are voyage 
results. 
The CHAIRMAN: A statement showing the results? 
Sir Henry Drayton: I do not think he should be asked to do anything 
more than is absolutely necessary. 
: Sir Henry Drayton: There is the short rate as to which Mr. Doherty can 
give us some information, that is, to show the average surplus per voyage a 
_ boat should earn in order to carry itself. 
- Mr. Buackx: Take the Canadian Leader, voyage 8 and voyage 9; there is 
a difference of about $6,000 in the home work, the Eastbound earnings, on those 
two voyages. Voyage 8 was $26,000 and voyage 9 $32,200. 
The Wirness: That meant a shortage, or a different kind of cargo; I have 
not the figures in my mind. 
Mr. Buack: The cargo seems to be about the same. 
| The CHatrman: Now, Mr. Duff, I think if we have finished you have « 
few questions to ask the witness, and I would like if you would just question 
nm along the lines you have in mind. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: May I ask one question, Mr. Duff, before we 
 Jeave that. page, while he has the page open? 
. Mr. Durr: Yes. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


0). Do these summaries, where you have here the word “ result ” iad the 
item of expense, include anything other than what you have said is the direct 
expense of the voyage?—A. The direct expense of the voyage only. 
| Q. That is, they include nothing. for management?—A. Nothing for man- 
agement. 
Q. Nothing for Sverhoad gk Nothing for overhead. 
@. And nothing for annual overhaul?—A. No, nothing. 
(} ‘Items such as corps superintendents and staff—A. Not included. 
Q. Office rental?—A. Not included. 
Q. Soliciting staff?—A. Not included. 
Q. I think you told us there is no allowance for depréciation included in 
_ those iepeneS (ea, There is not. 


By Mr. Duff: 


@. Mr. Doherty, as to those line nile you are using in the North Atlantic 
trade, ers, ey built specially, for the business?—A. I would not judge so, Mr. 
af [Mr. J. P. Doherty.] 
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Duff. I do not know that ribeye were built altogether for the No 
trade. : 
Q. So that you are ata disadvantage with ihe other nee aie ace Bute ite 
boats, and which lines have been in the trade for a great many years and know- : 
ing the trade, have built their boats purposely for that trade, you are at a 
great disadvantage as compared with them?—A. I would not like to say that. 

Q. Perhaps you do not want to say that, and that is all right, but perhaps 
I can get it in another way. You carry cattle for instance on those shipsi/ ats 
it not a fact that the expense of fitting up for the cattle you carry is very much 
greater than the other people have to pay to fit their ships?—A. If I knew the 
other people’s expense, Mr. Duff, I think I could answer your question very 
readily, but I do not know what their costs are: , 
3 Q. Is it not a fact that you have to carry cattle in a different place than 
in the other ships, and you cannot carry full loads, you can only carry a few on 
your upper decks, under the bridge, on the bridee deck?—A. We are Carrying © 
cattle, as I think I said yesterday, in the forward and aft well decks and also 
in the bridge deck space. I do not really know whether any of the other lines , 
are so carrying cattle or not. Perhaps some of them are. 

Q. Certain ships are specially constructed to carry cattle are they not, and 
they arrange their deck space and their under deck space purposely to carry — 
cattle, regulating the space accordingly ?—A. I think perhaps you are right. 

Q. When your ships were built, no such arrangements were made?—A. Not © 
particularly, I think not. 

' Q. The same thing applies to grain. Your ships are at 'a oe disadvantage 
in carrying grain because your deck space is not properly laid out?—A. I do 
not quite understand the point. 

Q. My information: is that in order to carry grain the deck must be laid 
out in a certain way so that you can handle the grain more cheaply.—A. Which 
deck do you refer to? 

Q. I mean the upper deck where the hatches are—A. Do you mean that 
our hatthes are too small or too large? 

(). They may be either one or the other, or not in the proper place.—A. 
That is something I have never heard of before. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I think that came from the House. The boats are 
all right, and they load all right. The specifications are the same as the 
boats we are now considering from Petersen’s. 

Mr. Durr: What do you mean by the specifications? 

Sir Henry Drayton: The specifications for construction. 

Mr. Durr: The specifications may be the same, but there is a way in 
which they lay out the ships to make it more economical to handle certain — 
cargoes. When these ships were built, they were not built to carry grain, or 
for any particular purpose. They were built in a hurry and there was not 
much time to consider how the ships were constructed as far as the laying 
of them out was concerned. a 

Sir Henry Drayton: I think you will find they were built to the regu- 
lar type and standard and that they were well and strongly built. 

Mr. Durr: Absolutely, I agree with you there. 

Sir Hpnry Drayton: And you will find that no liner ships in the North 
Atlantic were specially built for grain. These are practically exactly the samé — 
as the ships they compete with. | 


Mr. Durr: No, I think not. 
[Mr. J. P. Doherty.] 
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a Henry Dee “There is no doubt about that. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: I think on this subject we ought to have the architect 
i here, he can tell us very definitely about the construction and the plans and 

so forth. | : 
' Mr. Durr: I am not objecting to the construction as far as the seagoing 
eine are concerned, the vessels are well built. I am not trying to make 

a point to blame anyone. All I say is that these vessels were built in ia hurry 
ee not for a specific trade, like other builders build their ships. Consequently 
- what I want to show is that the fact that the ships lose money should not affect 
our decision when we come to arrive at one. 


Hon, Mr. Stevens: Mr. Doherty does not agree with that. 


: ‘Mr. Durr: I do not blame him for that. He is an employee of the Cana- 
_ dian Government Marine, and does not want to commit himself, 

The Cuatrman: May I make this suggestion, that while we have Mr. 
_ Doherty here as a witness, we should use him as a witness, rather than having 
a general discussion either with him or with different members of the Committee. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: We both seem to want him to answer the last 
Bhs question, so let him answer it. 


By Mr. Duff: 
@. How many of these nine ships have lined ’tween decks?—A. All the nine. 
(). They were put in since they were built?—A. No sir. 
@. Are you sure about that?—A. Positive. 
‘Sir Henry Drayton: I know he is men 
Mr. Durr: I don’t think so. 
The CHAIRMAN: At any rate that is his evidence. 


oe By Mr. Black: 
a Q. Can grain be loaded in these Hoe we have before us as cheaply as in 
“ any other steamer carrying grain out of the port of Montreal?—A. Yes sir. 


- ~ By Mr. Duff: 
cc. Q. May-I put this question. Mr. Doherty, in the investigation before the 

saci Special Agricultural Committee, on page 73—Mr. Campbell, a broker of Mont- 

in real, was on the witness stand, and in discussing these ships he said:— 

| “Q., What is the matter, Mr. Campbell?—A. These are not xood 
cattle carriers; the chief reason is that the decks on these steamers. are 

three feet high—as high as’ this table—with a deck of that height, cattle 
are carried on both sides, cattle are placed on top of one another and 
there is no place that.you can brace the deck to because the deck fittings 
come over the side fittings and when a wave strikes it they smash, the 
cattle fall into the hold of the ship, or are knocked into the winches. In 
one boat we had a big loss, as there was a big storm and the whole upper 
deck load of ee was washed overboard. y 


“Mr. Piobed continues to ship in our eines. 
te He ae) insures the cattle. —A. That may be. That is his privilege. 
{Mr. J. P. Doherty.] 
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dition of the ship. 


By Mr. Duff: : | Cry eit ge 
mG) Tt is not an answer. Is that the condition of the. ee Will you ree 
head it again please and I will answer it as you go. ey 

Q. ‘These are not good cattle carriers. The chief reason is that the decks — 
on these steamers are three feet high.”—A. I don’t know what that means, that 
the decks are three feet high. 

Sir Henry Drayton: No one else could know. 

The CHarrMAN: That must be a mistake in the notes. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Ohno; it is the evidence. The evidence is wrong,’ 
that is all. | 


eo pyr: Duly: : | é 
Q@. “With a deck of that height cattle are carried on both sides, eattles are 


. placed on top of one another and there is no place that you can brace the deck 


to because the deck fittings come over the side fittings and when a wave strikes 
it they smash and the cattle fall into the hold of the ship or are knocked into 
the winches. In one boat we had a big loss, as there was a big storm and the 
whole deck load of cattle was washed overboard.”—A. I might perhaps explain 
that when we experienced the loss to which Mr. Campbell refers we had more 
or less temporary fittings, but since that time we have put in the’ newer and 
more substantial fittings of which we spoke yesterday and I think perhaps our . 
position is a little bit better than it was then. 


(. At great expense you could fix these ships to make them better?—A. ae 


The expense, as I said yesterday, amounted to $7,000. 
~ Q. That is rather high. Is it not a fact, that the Department of Marine and 
Fisheries made a ruling that you were not to carry cattle, two or three years. 
ago.—A. With these temporary fittings we were only allowed to carry cattle 
during the summer months, as I remember, from May until September; but. with © 
our present fittings we have carried cattle throughout the 12 months of the year. 
Q: What do you say to this; Mr. Campbell says: 
“T do not think that bier were built like modern cargo vessels, all 
~ hatch. In other words, these vessels, built during the war, were built, 
as we say with ‘two sides with a lid on it’ that is most expressive of a 
war vessel. They are all hatch, and it leaves you very little space on 
the side to put in cattle. If they carry 140 cattle, one half the number, 
or one-third less than the number they are carrying there, and carried 
under on the hatch, then they could carry them.” 


A. From Mr. Campbell’s remarks I would hardly say that he is an expert in 
the steamship business. 

~  Q. That may be quite possible, but I think that there is no question about 
it, Mr. Doherty, that these ships were not built specially for the carrying of 
cattle.—A. They were not, sir, I will admit that at once. 

@. And they were not built for the carrying of grain; they were realty 
_bulk cargo ships, but you converted them in order to get something for them | 
"to do. For instance when they were launched, there was no specific “trade that 
they were intended for?—A. So far as I know, they were built to carry cargoes — 
from Canada. I do not know that the idea was perhaps to carry to the United 
Kingdom, although if we have in mind the shortage of tonnage at that time, 
perhaps that was one of the reasons. 

Q.*Isn’t it a fact that these ships were built during the war to help out 


the situation when vessels were being sunk, they were not built for the Cana- a 
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A. If t a acre: not built for the Galan trade, 
on’t know for hat ade they were built. 
Aas No, that is it exactly; that is right; nor does anyone else 
Sir HENRY DRAYTON: » The answer is that they were built for the Canada 
trade. Aue 
_ Mr. Durr: They were not, Sir Henry, built for the Canadian trade, and 
Mr. Doherty has just said they were not. 
The Wirness: I don’t remember saying that. 
Sir Henry Drayton: He did not say that. 
ee Mr. Durr: What did he say? If you are going to answer for Mr. Eee 
perhaps we had better put you in the witness box. 
Sir Henry Drayton: You would get some useful evidence. 


By Mr. Duff: 
C10. yOu say thoes were built for the Canadian trade, Mr.. Doherty ?— 
A. Yes they were. 
~ Q. You say thane OA. Yes. 
Q. Which particular trade were they built for?—A. There is only one 
: Canadian: trade I know of. When you talk of Canadian trade you are referring 
b= to Canada. 


Q. Were they built for carrying deals?—A. They have carried deals. 
Q. But were they built for that?—A. They can carry deals with equal 
facility to other lines carrying deals from Canada. , 
Q. How is it then, when I tried to charter two ships to carry deals, a fort- 
night ago, in my business as a ship broker, the answer I got from Montreal 
i. was that they would not accept 70/- a standard, but they would charge them 
at 70/- a standard, and the shipper would have ‘to pay the difference of what 
the freight would amount to»in loss, about $5,000—A. May I ask the Chair- 
man, are we going to discuss traffic matters of the Canadian Government Mar- 
ine, or are we discussing the general question of the North Atlantic business. 


Mr. Durr: This is North Atlantic business. 


The CHairMan: We are trying to get light on a difficult subject and I 
think you may answer the question. What was the question, Mr. Duff? 


Mr. Durr: The witness said these ships were built to carry deals. 


Sir Henry Drayton: No, that is not fair to the witness. The witness’s 
evidence is that they were built for general carrying purposes, but would carry 
- deals as well as any other boat. He does not say they were built for carrying 
deals; he does not say they were built for carrying grain; on the other hand his 
evidence is that they were procured to look after the business offering; mixed 
| business. They will carry grain he says, as well as any other boat will carry ~ 
_ grain and they will carry deals as well as other boats will carry deals. On the 
; general issue, Mr. Chairman, I think that the officials of the Canadian Merchant 
Marine are entitled to be treated just exactly the same as the officials of any 
other company, and that this should not be turned into an attack on the boats 
or on the practices of the Merchant Marine. 
Mr. Durr: I think I have been fair-to the witness. It is not right for 
you to say that I am using him any different from any other witnesses. 
Sir Henry Drayton: He seems to think so. 
‘Mr. Durr: I don’t care what he thinks, the Chairman is here to protect 
hier I certainly have a right to ask him questions and I am going to do it. 
_ The Cuatrman: I do not think the intention of Mr. Duff was in any way 
to reflect on the management of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, 
ee ..0r, the practice uney were following. I think that was not his intention. It 
ny Pk [Mr. J. P. Doherty.] 
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investigation of this a I suet see’ Cae e will: hae ners and it ‘nee 


- throw some light on this difficult problem. I have asked the eg to. sehen 


and I think he will answer. 


Hon. Mr. Srevens: Before he answers. I think Mr. Duff was Sines Beas 

a point, but on the other hand, if the witness answers this question Mr. Duff 
has asked, it opens up the whole field of discussing where differences may have — 
occurred between the Government Merchant Marine officers and applicants ~ 


for charters or for shipping space and so on. You may bring in any em 
if that is once opened. I think it is very inadvisable to do it. 

The Cuarrman: If the members of the Committee will trust the Chair, 
I will endeavour to see that no abuse occurs. 


Sir Henry Drayton: I would point this one thing out to you, Mr. Chae | 


man, that the rates charged for charter parties have essentially nothing whatever 
to do—although they may have indirectly, I. admit, but directly they have 
nothing whatever to do—with the rates charged for ordinary cargo space. It 
is a different proposition. That is the reason, I apprehend, that Mr. Doherty 
is objecting to go into that. 


The CuHarrMAN: «As I apprehend the situation, the witness gave an answer 


concerning the usefulness or the adaptability of these ships to carry deals, and 
the question of Mr. Du would be likely to bring out an answer which might 
modify the view just expressed by the witness. I do not think it went farther 
than that. : ie | 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: What is the question now? 3 


Sir Henry Drayton: I would have thought the witness would not charter - 


one of these liner freighters for deal8. 

The CHatirRMAN: The witness is not only extremely frank, but extremely 
well able to express himself and we will-allow him to answer this question. I 
will ask the reporter to read Mr. Duff’s last question. 


Mr. Durr: Before he reads the question, Mr. Chairman, let me make ; 


myself quite clear. I thought I did it before. Before I started examining Mr. 
Doherty I made the statement that as far as the officials of the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine were concerned, I thought they had done wonder- 


fully well, under the circumstances, in view of the fact that these boats were ~ 


placed in their hands, 63 boats, and I had no reflection, and did not intend to 
reflect at all on the management. That is not my point. In fact, I am trying 
to help Mr. Doherty and the officials out when I say that these boats were 
not built specially for this particular purpose, or the North Atlantic trade. So 
that I was trying to be. fair. \ 


The Cuatrman: I absolve you, Mr. Duff, from any idea of unfairness, — 


and I am sure the witness wil endeavour to answer the question without further 
delay or discussion. The reporter will read it. 
(By direction of the Chairman, the shorthand reporter read the following 
questions and answers: ) 
Q. Were they built for carrying deals?—A. They have carried deals. 
Q. But were they built for that?—A. They can carry deals fae 
equal facility to other lines carrying deals from Canada. 
Q. How it it then, when I tried to charter two ships to carry deals, 


a fortnight ago, in my business as a ship’ broker, the answer I got from 


Montreal ‘was that they would not accept 70/- a standard, but they 


could charge them at 70/- a standard, and the shipper would have to — 


pay the difference of what the freight would amount to in loss, about. 
$5,000. 


The CuairMaAn: Mr. Duff, now what have you 16 say to that? 
_ (Mr. J. P. Doherty.) 
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sek ire ae to pay et oe over wae above Tie regular charter iA. 
You are talking now of full cargoes? 


iy Q. Yes. dais We have not at the present time any steamers that we can 
2 i it into the full cargo trade, that is, steamers that are available. Our steamers 
sare running on regular services, with the exception of a few of the smaller ones 
that are presently tied up and could not be operated across the Atlantic Ocean 
i 


with a cargo of deals! without showing a very heavy loss. 
‘ Q. You must-have had the steamers, or your company would not have 
offered to take the charter at 70 shillings plus the difference between the freight 
- and the actual operating expenses?—A. I have no knowledge of that situation. 
Q. You say you have no boats particularly suited for carrying deals. Is 
it not a fact. that boats as small as yours carry deals across the Atlantic, and 
»- © make money, at 70 shillings?—A. That may be possible. 


oa @. And are carrying deals and are chartered every day?—A. That may 
4 be possible. 


4 By the Chairman: 
ae Q. Will you give your opinion to the committee concerning the suitability 
_ . of your boats for carrying deals?—A. Our steamers, Mr. Chairman, can carry 
_ deals as they carry other cargo, but if you are talking of full cargoes there are 
__—-very many considerations to view. Mr. Duff talks of small steamers, steamers 
as small as some that we have, going across the ocean with deal cargoes. Per- 
~ haps he has in mind Norwegian boats; perhaps he has in mind small steamers 
that have been operating on the ‘Atlantic coast, perhaps between Cuba and the 
United States during the winter, and which may be anxious to get home, and 
they. are very anxious to carry deals to take them to their home port. Our 
‘steamers have home ports in Canada, and if we send a small steamer with 
Mr. Dufi’s deals we have to bring her back. 


A By Mr. Duff: 
+ +Q. They are not: my deals-—A. Any deals. We have to bring them back 
fy to Canada. 2 
one -Q. You say these ships have a preference because they come in from Cuba 
on their way home. Would it not be cheaper to go from Cuba direct, instead 
K of coming to Halifax or St. John and paying port charges?—A. They may carry 
a a cargo of sugar to Halifax or St. John. 
ae Q. Supposing they come light?—-A. They would hardly come lght. 

oe Q. They have done it?—A. They may have done it, but you cannot make 
-a case by taking odd steamers here and there. I am just giving you a general 
outline of the situation as I see it. Perhaps there are a lot of things I do not - 
‘know about these full charter arrangements which you know. 

~ Q, All I am trying to show, Mr. Doherty, is that the Canadian Govern- 
a ment Merchant Marine boats should not be taken in this enquiry to prove that — 
. the other lines are not charging too much money to carry goods, and in order 
a to show that I am trying to show that these boats were not built for the North 
i Atlantic traffic, and consequently the fact that you lose nioney on your voyages 
; should not have any effect at all on our arriving at a decision later on. | 

Sir Henry Drayton: That is not a question; that is an argument. 


Mr. Buack (Halifax):May I make a remark? It is that the needs of 
Great Britain were very very great for the products of Canada, grain, provi- 
gions, lumber, everything that we are now sending and could then send. The 
ee tonnage of Great Britain was being sunk rapidly ; it was decreasing very rapidly, 
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and Canada was called upon to supply tonnage to carry as very 7 rect eer 
from Canada to supply Britain and the Allies, so that these boats are equal to at 
any, in my judgment, and I ask Mr. Doherty if that is not the case, that they 


are equal to any smaller class of boats of smaller specifications that are trading 
in the North Atlantic. 


Mr. Durr: Then you think the bari are all right? 


Mr. Buack (Halifax): As cargo boats, they are as good as te ayelaer. 
cargo boat. 


Hon. Mr. Srevens: Mr. eae I would like to ask -two or three 
questions. 


Mr. Durr: I wonder if I may ask another question. Did the witness 
answer Mr. Black? ; 
The Witness: What was Mr. Black’s question? 


| By Mr. Black (Halifax): 
‘Q. What I stated was——. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You heard Mr. Black’s appreciation of the quality and naturé of the 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine?—A. Yes, sir. . 

@. And he asked you whether you agreed with that?—A. Is Mr. Black - 
talking of our trans-Atlantic steamers? 


By Mr. Black (Halifax): 
Q. I am talking of the boats you have in the Atlantic trade—A. Quite so, 
sir; you are very correct. 


Mr. Durr: Mr. Black also said that these boats were built during the war 
to carry the products of Canada to Great Britain and other countries during 
that time. 


Mr. Buacx (Halifax): The Allies, not other countries. 


By Mr. Duff: 

Q. Is that a fact?—-A. Built during the war time? 

_ Q. And built to carry goods for war purposes?—A. I do not think we had | 
any of the steamers built for us prior to the close of the war. 

Q. You had no steamers built prior to the close of the war, and conse- 
quently none of your steamers were engaged in carrying Canadian goods across 
the ocean for war purposes?—A. Not for actual war purposes: If they were not 
there they could not.do that. | 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


@. May I ask two or three questions? In the first place, you understand 
the north Atlantic shipping business?—-A. To a degree. I would not like to 
match my knowledge with that of Colonel Gear, or some others who are specializ- 
ing in the north Atlantic trade. I have many other irons in the fire. 

- Q. You understand the needs of that business?—-A. I will do the best I 
can, Mr. Stevens, to answer any question you may have to ask. 

_ Q. The cargo passing from Canada, Canadian ports, to Europe, and from | 
European ports to Canada, is of what character, generally speaking?—-A. As far 
as my Own services are concerned—and I do not think I can talk with any 
degree of real certainty as to the performance of the others—I would tell you 
that our usual cargoes are very largely in accord with the figures that we have 
had to-day in this statement. 
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on Bond aoe ‘all ent 1 general cargoes?—-A. Well, we would say grain 
sid general cargoes. 3 

- Q. Grain and general cargoes?—A. That is, going to the eastward. Coming 
home, we have tin plates, certain iron and steel goods from the Bristol Chan- 
oe 


The Cuarrman: A little louder, Mr. Doherty, please. Gentlemen, give the 
members who are sitting further back a chance to hear. 


The Witness: We have tin plates and iron and steel goods from the Bristol 
Channel; from Antwerp we have certain iron and steel goods, glass, and general 
package cargo. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Then for the carriage of this cargo are the ships known as the 8,100-ton 
class ships of the Canadian Government. Merchant Marine, in your opinion, 
suitable ships?—-A. Absolutely suitable. 

Q. Are they satisfactory from the standpoint of handling cargo?—A. Quite 
satisfactory. 

Q. Loading?—A. Loading. 

-Q. And carriage at sea?—A. Quite. 

@. And with the special work in connection with the cattle accommodation, 
are they satisfactory for cattle, in carrying cattle on the upper deck?—A. What 
do you mean by, “ special work ”? 

Q. The work you mentioned as costing $7,000—A. They have carried cat- 
tle over the last many months practically without loss. 

Q. And satisfactorily?—-A. Apparently, yes. 


By Mr. Black (Halifax): 
“7 Q. In connection with Mr. Duff’s remark just now, that the ships were not 
carrying Canadian cargo to the Allies, I would say this, that they were ordered 
and built, or being built, for that purpose. The war stopped and it was not 
necessary. 
Mr. Durr: That is so; thee is quite right. 
Mr. Buack tHalitun) © I want to make that point. 


By Hon. Mr. McMurray: 


Q. In connection with your evidence yesterday, Mr. Doherty, you said 
you had no trouble last year in getting full cargoes for your ships from Canada? 
—A. I did not say I had no trouble getting full cargoes. 

Q. Did you get them?—A. Generally speaking, yes. 

@. Had you any special advantage over the other ships, in getting these 
cargoes?—A. I would not say so. 

Q. So they would have the same opportunity of getting these cargoes as 
you had?—A. They would probably have better opportunities, those who had 
faster steamers than ours. 

Q. Can you give us the amount that was required to clean out that ship 
and disinfect it?—-A. I have put it in the record to-day. 


By Mr. Duff: 
/ Q. Mr. Doherty, in view of the fact, as you say, that these ships are as 


o good or as suitable as any others for carrying cargo both to Great Britain and 


‘back to Canada, and in view of the fact that these ships have been losing a 
great deal of money, would you say that the freight rates should be raised ?— 


UA, ws is a very broad question, Mr. Duff. 
d [Mr 0. PR: Doherty.] 
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Q. Or in other won your pares are not gh i, i Tani it pay 


A. I think if I had more general cargo for my services, Papen © our conditior en 


would be better. 


Q. If you had more general cargo?—A. Yes. ay dae ae 
Q. What proportion of your cargo space is taken up, on an average, wen 


bound or eastbound or both?—A. I just said to Mr, Jelliff, I think, that last 
year full cargoes were the rule, although there were some exceptions. I cannot 
tell you whether it was 75 per cent or 85 per cent or anything like that, because 


I have not those figures in my mind. I am talking about eastward, of course. 
Q. If full cargoes were the rule, then there is only one conclusion we can 
come to, that your freight rates are ‘not high enough. Is that right?—A. Not 


necessarily, 


Q. What do you think, then?—A. I am telling you that if we had a larger 


proportion of general cargo, our position would be better. The general cargo, 
by that I mean a better paying class of freight instead of the large volume 


of grain that we have been carrying in our steamers and which does not give 


us, naturally, the same possibilities for net revenue. 
Q. But do you think it is good business to keep these ships going back and 


forth across the Atlantic if you are losing money on them?—A. That is some- 


thing you will have to ask the management. I am not in a position to answer, 
Mr. Rinrret: I think you should tell the Minister that. 


~The CHAIRMAN: I can well understand Mr. Doherty’s disinclination to 
answer that question. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: ae 


@. Mr. Doherty, if you had full cargoes westward or as full cargoes west- 


ward as you have eastward, would that materially affect your earnings and ~ 


your rates?—A. I am sure it would, Mr. Stevens. 


Q. During 1923 or 1924, did your line or any of the lines give wy to : 


get cargoes?’—A. We did not give rebates, Mr. Stevens. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry): Ss 

Q. Mr. Doherty, have you had any experience in operating boats other 
than the Merchant Marine?—A. Not in operating. 

Q. Or in managing?—A. Or in managing; I have had other steamship 
experience. 

Q@. Can you tell the Committee whether or not the operating expenses of 
the boats you are now handling compare favourably or unfavourably with 
‘those of other boats?—-A. No, I am afraid I cannot’ answer that question, 
because that is something insofar’ as my present position is concerned, with 


which I do not altogether deal. That is a question for the management; these 


are things they take care of. 


Q. Can you tell whether or not their cost. of upkeep and repairs is greater? 


LA That question is along the same line, and I am sure I cannot answer it. 


By Mr. Halbert: | 


, Q. You said you carried a return cargo from Agana Is there any dis- 
crimination between Great Britain to Canadian ‘ports and between Antwerp 


and the Canadian ports, or how do the rates compare?—A. As far as our own 
services are concerned, there 1s no comparison between the cargo we are bring- 
- ing back from Antwerp and the cargo we are bringing back from the United — 


Kingdom. As I explained a few minutes ago, the steamers bringing cargoes 


back from Bristol Channel ports, that is, Cardiff and Swansea, consist almost “4 
entirely of tinplates, and black Dales We have no such cargo from Behe 
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OF Do. Soul get in your cargoes” from _Antaverp any British manufactured 


ne goods) A No, sir, we do not. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. Reverting to your reference to epee cargo; do you include in your 
general cargo such articles as dairy produce and meats?—A. Yes, I do. 

. @. What prevision have you for cold storage?—A. In three of the 
: steamers which we are discussing, we have accommodation for approximately 
10,500 cubic feet. 

Q. In each steamer?—A. In each steamer, yes. 

Q. Do you have them fairly well filled 2A. At times. 

Q. Eastbound?—A. At times we are able to fill it; more often not. In the 
summer months out of Montreal, we do reasonably well: in the winter months 
from St. John we get practically nothing, and the run of refrigerator traffic for 
our steamers during the summer months is not constant. 

@. Do you find it a profitable cargo with the amount that you get? Take 
it by seasons; is your refrigerator space profitable space?—A. It is very hard 
for me to segregate the refrigerator cargo from the other cargo. 

Q. Now, you spoke of “ general cargo.” To what other cargo do you refer? 
—A. All cargo other than grain is what I term “ general cargo.” 


Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry): 
@. What do you carry in your refrigerator space’—A. Meats and butter. 
Q. Are you required to carry meats in your refrigerator space?—A. Are 


_ we required to? 
ee Q. Yes?—A. We are sometimes asked to. 
@. And is that your 50-cent rate?—A. Ne the 50-cent rate is for ordinary 


stowage. 
‘Q. Do most of the meats and provisions go ordinary SORE aa Very 


largely, yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclatr: 
Q. Does that apply to all seasons of the year?—A. All seasons of the 
ear. ; 
" Q. Perhaps, in the winter season, from the Maritime ports, you would 
not be required to use so much cold storage on account of the cold season? 
A. There are certain classes of cargo that will go in refrigerated space at any 
time.in the year. 
Q. What are those?—A. Your point with regard to the colder weather 


might have some bearing, perhaps, upon the shipment of mild cured bacon. 


In the winter season it probably could be taken care of to the satisfaction 
of the shipper in ordinary stowage, whereas in the summer time they find it 
desirable to have it in what they call “Cooled-air space.’ 

~  Q. The large proportion of the meats are what you call Wiltshire sides? 
—A. I do not know whether they are Wiltshire or not; we call them bacon, 
and they are billed as bacon. Whether they are Wiltshire or not, I do not 
know. | is 


By Mr. Kennedy ee ae 
| Q. Is it true that the great bulk of your refrigerator cargo is butter?—A. 
To be really truthful, we do not get any “great bulk. di ; 
Q. But the oreat proportion of it?—A. In proportion to the whole—from 
my memory of last year’s operations—perhaps 20 per cent or 25 per cent may 
‘have been butter. I say that offhandedly, to give you an idea of our own 
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Q. And 75 per cent would be meats?—A. Yes. : ? a) ok an 

Q. In your cold storage space?—A. Yes. MPs ce ta 

Q. And your complaint is that the supplies requiring. cold storage space are 
not constant?—A. They have not been constant with us. — 

Q. Your rate on butter is $1.50 per hundred?—A. $1.50 per hundred 

pounds, yes. 

Q. There was evidence given the other day that the rate to New Zealand 
was practically the same—$1.50 per hundred? 

The CHatrMAN: Mr. Marlow told us that. 


Mr. Syminecton, K.C.: It is the same. 3 


By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry) : 

Q. I was wondering if you gave a lower rate on butter if it would increase 
your supply?—A. That is something I cannot answer. I do not know the 
butter trade well enough for that. 

Q. In comparison with New Zealand, would it not be reasonable to suppose 
a lower rate could be given in Canada?—A. It is pretty hard to suppose 
anything in the steamship business. As a matter of fact, I should not say 
“pretty hard’, but I do not think it would be desirable to work on sup- 
positions. Caen 


By Mr. Halbert: © 


Q. As a rule, do you have this cold storage space fully occupied?—A. Not 
always. 
The CHairMAN: Any further questions to ask Mr. Doherty? 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Could you tell us on what commodities you suffer a loss?—A. No, sir, 
I cannot. 


Mr. McKay: How is it there is a range from 1920 down to 1924? You 
have a reduction in loss all along the line on these boats. I see, looking at 
the list of charges, that you are constantly reducing the rates: There are 
certain rates in 1924; there is a reduction there—and one of the witnesses 
told us he made money in 1919, so they must have made a great: deal more in 
1920—then we had a reduction in 1921. In fact, taking all the items in that 
column (indicating), 33 in number, and 24 in number on page No. 2, 57 in> 
all, there was a reduction made on 57 articles. If you are losing money, why © 
the reduction? 


The Witness: As far as the Canadian Government Merchant Marine 
is concerned, we had to reduce our rates if the rates were reduced by the other 
dines. 


Mr. McKay: Min go plunging into that year after year, because the other 
lines reduce? I see on every commodity we have here, there is a reduction, 
without one single exception; a slight increase in 1922, a still greater increase, 
but not fundamental, in 1924. I cannot understand that. We are told by one 
of the witnesses that the line he spoke of made money in 1919; he was not 
asked about 1920, but he must have made a great amount of money in 1920, 
to make such a reduction in 1921. I cannot understand that. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Mr. Doherty, in connection with the fixing of rates, or the making of 

_rates; Is it feasible in ocean traffic to take into consideration the fixing of the 

rate on commodities according to weight, and according to the distance of the 
[Mr. J. P. Doherty.] 
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clear, so let me put it this way—assuming your rate on grain to be a given 


sum, and your rate on butter ten times higher, is it reasonable or possible to 
_ fix a rate on the question of weight, irrespective of the nature of the cargo? 


—A, Well, I think such an arrangement might be possible, if you could get 
a uniform rate on all commodities. I mean, it would simplify, I think, the 
possibilities to find balanced cargo. For instance, if grain would be on the same 
rate as butter, it would work out splendidly— 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Excepting you would not have any grain. 


The Witness: Unfortunately there is such a wide difference in the rates 
on different commodities. 


By Hon. ‘Mr. Stevens: 


@. What is the rate on butter?—A. $1.50. 
Q. And on grain?—A. It fluctuates, as you know. 


By Mr. Black (Halifax) : 


Q. Quoted by the ton; $30 per ton for butter; how on per ton for grain 
at the present time—60 pounds to the bushel?—A. We will say $3.00, if you 
are ue making a comparison. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Take grain at $3, and butter at $30: What would be the effect upon 
you, as a shipping man getting cargo, if there was an equalization of these two 
rates? Would you carry any grain at all?—-A. Not if we could fill the ship 
with butter. 

~ Q. Would you get any grain to carry at that rate?—A. No, certainly not, 
Mr. Stevens. ' 

Q. In other words, it is not a practical thing atvall?—A. No; I cannot quite 
see that it would be possible to work out an arrangement such as I understand 
yon are suggesting. 

Q. Let me put it this way. In fixing the freight rates on the ocean, you 
must take into calculation the nature of the goods being carried?—A. Quite 
So. 

Q. And what other considerations?—-A. Well, there is the question of space 
occupied; the matter of expenses incident to the operation of steamers in that 
particular trade; the length of time they require to sail; the length of time they 
may be required in port to load and discharge; the costs of loading and dis- 


‘charging; the costs of bunker coal—I could go on, perhaps, with some more, 


but those are the first ones which come to my mind. 

Q. Do you take into Cons market conditions?—A. Insofar as 
the steamer is concerned? 

Q. Yes?—A. What do you mean by “market conditions?” 

Q. In fixing the rate on grain, for instance? 

The CHamrmMAN: Do you mean the market for tonnage, or the market for 
the commodity carried? 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: For the commodity carried. 

The Witness: In the grain situation, it is absolutely necessary for us to 


do that. 


/ 
/ 


By Mr. Halbert: 


Q. But not in the butter trade?—A. Mr. Stevens was speaking of grain. 
Marketing conditions, insofar as grain is concerned, are widely separated and 


| different, from marketing conditions that might affect. butter. 
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Be. Mr. lange Ke c. Oe od 

O: Will you tell us what’ you mean ce Cuneo: ( pea 
that expression has been used before?—A. The term was used as. part the 
question directed to me by Mr. Stevens. As I would understand marketin: 
conditions, they are the conditions of buying, selling, marketing and so on 
I cannot think of anything else. 

Q. Do you mean that you take into consideration the price of wheat ae "eG 
Liverpool in deciding what your rate will be, or the demand for the space in 
Montreal?—A. As far as grain is concerned, ‘it is naturally the demand. 

@. Not the marketing conditions of. wheat in Liverpool?—A. I do not) 
know whether it is, but naturally the marketing conditions at Liverpool would — 
be more or less reflected in the s supply of grain available at Montreal, for nny 
instance, Mr. Symington. | : Se 


- 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


@. On the question of distance, in fixing of rates let me take Mr. Preston’s 
statement in here, regarding a criticism of yours and others in carrying cargo at 
from Montreal to Liverpool as against South Africa. What is your 
explanation of that? One is 6,000 miles and the other is 3,000 miles. There ~~ 
is a specific case mentioned here; I think it is on pianos or musical instruments; 
the rate to South Africa is less than to Great Britain. Can you explain that 
although the distance is twice as much?—A. I have never had anything to do 
with the African trade, Mr. Stevens. cre 

Q. Can you explain in’a general way why there world be that difference? 
—A. I do not know that I can, not having full details of oe two services for — 
comparison. 


mea 


By Mr. Halbert: 


Q. In figuring your rates do you figure. in distances?—A. In so far as our : 
operating costs are concerned, we must. a 

Q. In your opinion could you carry from say, Vancouver to the Old — 
Country butter as cheaply as from Montreal?—A. It would depend, very — 
largely, on what other cargo we were getting to make up our volume, I mean > 
to say what other traffic we were getting to make up our cargo. | : 


By Mr. Rinfret: 


Q. How many ships did you say you had nea in the North Atbotie Ae 
Tract?—A. Nine. Ee 
(. I understand their .main business is cattle carrying?—A. No, sir. hs 
Q. How large a proportion?—A. I told you yesterday we have four 9 © 
steamers, one of which sails every two weeks, and each steamer accommodates 
223 fat cattle. ; My 
Q. Sir Henry Thornton appeared before the Committee last year and I 
think, he endorsed that statement, that by carrying cattle you are losing an 
average of $1,415 per trip because that space could be occupied by a more 
remunerative cargo?—A. Those were the figures we submitted as comparisons. — 
Q. Do you think ‘any private company would accept a cargo on some ~ 
charitable or public basis rather than go after remunerative traffic?—A. I can- 
not say for a certainty but if I can judge from conversations that I have heard 
I think perhaps some of the other lines are doing the same thing. _ ; 
Q. You mean to say even though they could use that space for something. 
remunerative?—A. Yes. : 
Q. They are doing that?-A, J say, af T can radge correctly. I cannot sa 
definitely that they are but some of the other steamship ce that | 
are here I think could answer the question definitely. i. 
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on their business on that. annals baste —A. Of course ee are so many 
_exporters—I_ should say exporters of different classes of merchandise in Canada 
- —there are also exporters of cattle, who expect some consideration, and I think 
- —I know as far as we are concerned we try to be considerate with every body 
and I think perhaps the other lines you refer to would be glad to assist in any 
way they can in furthering the general interests of the Canadian exporter. 
_ Q. There may bea good reason for a Government owned concern to do that 
but my point is that that is not quite typical of a privately owned shipping line, 
where people may be called upon to perform some kind of public service to the 
shippers?—A. I would not say that I would be prepared to go that far. We are 
not operating our steamers without getting the rates that are being paid to the 
other lines. I mean our rates have been the same and our shippers are paying 
us identically as they are paying the other lines for carrying their cargo. 
Q. You might be influenced by some public spirit outside of your strictly 
business interest?—-A. What do you mean by public spirit? 
Q. If you refused the cattle it might create a commotion in those parts 
_of the country where they wanted to ship?—A. I am sure it would. 
Q. And I do not suppose a private company would have to consider that 
side of the question at all—A. That is something you will have to ask them. 
I cannot answer for them. 
Q. We cannot have two witnesses at the same time in the witness box.— 
pe  A,.That is quite true. 
aes Q. We are asking for your own views.—A. I have answered your questions 
as far as I can up to how. 
Q. If you were desirous of favouring a: pein part of the community you 
would accept a certain class of goods that would not be as remunerative as 
- another class.—A. I would not say that I would. You said, as I remember, 
some commotion might arise. I said that would be quite possible, or something 
of that kind. ) 
@. We have the statement here that by carrying cattle you are losing — 
money and that you could carry something else?—A. Yes. 
Q. My question is, why do you carry cattle?—A. For the same reason that 
~ the other lines carry cattle, 
— + Q. Why do they?—A. You will have to ask them. 
Bik Q. I am asking you now. I will ask them later.—A. I cannot answer for 
the other lines. 
Q. Either this calculation is not right because you are not losing any 
traffic or otherwise you are taking a lower class of traffic to accommodate 
~ someone.—A. We are. I told you'that, or at least I wanted to tell you that a 
minute ago. 
_ . Q. Then carrying cattle is really for pene service’/—A. There is no doubt 
about that. 
Sir Henry on: Last year the service was going to work into the 
- question of seeing what reduction could be made for the chilled carcasses. 
- You came to the conclusion, you remember, Mr. Doherty, you could not cut 


— 


a the live cattle rate. It developed that you shipped five carcasses in the same 
_ space as one live beast. Perhaps you could let us have that. 

es 

a By Mr. Duff: 

a Q. You stated a moment ago that you ae perhaps the other shippers 


. were doing the same as you were with regard to carrying cattle. It was not 
always a paying business.—A. I. beg your pardon? 

: -Q. You stated you thought the other shippers were doing the same as you 
were with regard to carrying cattle. It was not always a paying business.— 
De A ate other an ) : 
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~ Q. The other shipowners?—A. I ona i was ae VERIO EADY 

Q. Now, you told us yesterday that you were carrying cattle aft ; 
the actual expenses for handling at $2.52 a head?—A. Yes. = = © 

Q. That does not include the operating expense of the ‘ship at nee 
A. No. That is the net, after deducting the expense involved in the actual . 
carriage of the cattle. 

Q. Would you say the other shipowners are carrying cattle for $2. 52 a 
head?—-A. I could not tell you. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Colonel Gere s figures are $4 under Mr. Doherty’ S, 
for cost of carrying ‘cattle. Mr. Doherty’s figures are $17.48. — 7 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: The explanation is given that some of these — 
boats are fitted for cattle; they have developed cattle rates; they have not 
wanted to drop the business and you will note that not many new lines have 
been developed and not many boats constructed for cattle in recent years.. 

Mr. Durr: Mr. Doherty said they were getting $2.52 net. I was wonder- 
ing whether the other boats were getting the same thing. 

Mr. Montcomemry, K.C.: My instructions are that they are making a 
loss but I have not the figures. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Mr. Doherty says he could carry cattle on _ their 
boats as well as on any other boats. 


By Mr. Duft: 

Q. I am not through yet.. Getting back to the deal business for a moment, 
suppose you carried full cargoes of deals on the boats, would it be a paying 
proposition at the present rates?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know the Conference rates on apples from Halifax to Great 
Britain?—A. Yes, I do. 

Q. What are they?—A. 90 cents a barrel. sie 

Q. What does the Canadian Merchant Marine charge?—A, 90 cents a 
barrel with the others; we have carried at that rate im the past few months. — 

().. The same as Conference rates?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Shaw: 

@. Mr. Doherty, can you handle more business eastbound with your 
service?—A. Can we handle more eastbound traffic. 

@. Yes.—A. We can handle more eastbound traffic at times, when our 
ships have gone out with’ vacant space. 

Q. If you handled more eastbound traffic I suppose your deficit would be 
to that extent decreased?—A. The more cargo we carry, naturally the greater 
is the earning power of the ship. 

Q. I understand from you, -you have good ships?—A. They are relatively 
good ships. 

i" oie And that your boats are satisfactory for the North Adlantie service? 

Q. vou are charging the same rates.as the Conference charges, are you 
not?—A. We are. 

QQ. Then it must be a question, if your boats are satisfactory, if your rates 
are the same as those charged by the Conference, it must be a question of 


- getting business. Is that the situation—A. When you say getting business © 
I do not know whether you mean getting volume or getting quality. If you 


refer to volume J think we are doing quite well. If you refer to quality I will 

tell you that the faster steamers—as a matter of fact, I think I have said that 

in my evidence already—the faster steamers will naturally draw the better —— 

paying cargo, cargo that we will not get against that. : ma | 
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hey | ‘are noe ‘the most tutiable for the North Atlantic service?— 
. They are not so suitable to the shippers as the faster steamers. : 
—--Q. Is that the only reason that the boats are running at a loss?—A. No. I 
; would ‘not say that altogether. 
.Q. What are the reasons?—A. I would answer your question this way, 
Wee sae perhaps this is what you want: If we had a greater volume of general 
cargo in comparison to the whole of the cargo that we are carrying our earn- 
ings would be better. 
~ Q. Why not get that business?—A. I am telling you that we cannot draw 
it for our steamers, taking 12 to 14 days for the passage, against the steamers 
that are making the passage in eight or nine or even eleven days. 
Mr. Durr: They are not suitable. That is the answer. ‘ 


By Mr. Shaw: 

: Q. You cannot possibly overcome that handicap?—A. No, we cannot, not 
with these steamers. | 

Q. Do I understand then that there is very little hope of ever running the 
boats at a profit?—A. Well, Mr. Shaw, in the steamship business we are always 
hopeful. We are always hopeful, as I say, and it might be interesting to you 
to know that there are some steamers running out of the St. Lawrence to-day 
that are just as slow as ours are, in comparison. 


“By Mr. Rinfret: 
Q. And which cost as much?—A. I do not know what their building cost 
would be, Mr. Rinfret. 


By Mr. Shaw: 

-Q. Will these boats you are speaking about now lose to the same extent 
as tae Canadian Government Merchant. Marine boats are losing?—A. I haven't 
their figures, Mr. Shaw. 

Q. I want to find out, if we can, exactly the reason they are losing money? 
—A. I am trying to answer the question just as frankly and truly as I can. 


Mr. SHaw:. I quite believe that, Mr. Doherty. 


See tn oh at 
re 3 


By the Charman: aes 
Q. It is quite plain, is it not, that good though your boats may be and 
well founded, and, let us hope and believe, well managed, they are not quite 
_ fast,enough to attract the business that pays best?—-A. They are not fast 
/ enough when there are faster, sir. 
~ «Mr. Durr: In other words, not suitable to. the trade. 
| The CuHatrMan: Now, Mr. Sinclair, I understand you have one or two 
questions to ask. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That seems to wae out-the resolutions of some 
of the provision. people in Montreal. 
The CHARMAN: Now, Mr. Sinclair, will you speak up so that we will 
all be able to hear you. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. What I was going to ask was with reference to the table found on 
page 1 of the Report of the Committee on Railways and Shipping, where Sir 
‘Henry Thornton gave the voyages completed during the year, at the bottom 
” of the pee. Do you see that, Mr. Doherty?—A. Yes. 
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boats thee were hee on hoe different me tial: are ceil ec io might 

ask before that, I suppose that statement will be applicable to 1924 business?— 

A. This statement here? No, I think that was for 1923, Mr. Sinclair, = 
Q. But would it be fairly representative of your 1924 business?—A. Well, .; 


we have made some changes, so that I would not want to mislead you by saying 
that it would be practically the same, but if you want the information I will 
be able to get it for you definitely. ‘What you. have in mind is, the number 
of steamers used in each trade? 

Q. For 19247—A. All right, for 1924, the number of vessels used in each 
trade. 


Q. On these routes?—A. Let me see if I cannot give it to you now. First, 


we will 7 nine on the Transatlantic. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is, the United Kingdom and the Continent?—A. The United Kine! 
dom and Continent, nine; we will say six to Australia and New Zealand, and we 
will say six in the West Indies trade. 


Q. Divided into freight and passenger business?—A. I will be glad to. 


divide them; four freight and two passenger to the West Indies, one steamer to 
Newfoundland, and six steamers in the Intercoastal Oriental service. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Is that the Orient?—A. To J apan and China. Intercoastal and Oriental 
service, six steamers. That was a joint service. From Vancouver to Australia 


and New Zealand I think we had four, and we had four operating in the Pacific 


Coastal service, that is between British Columbia and California. 


Q. The second item you gave there, six steamers, was that India or the 


West Indies?—A. That was the West Indies, four in the freight service. As a 


matter of fact we had five in that freight service at one time, but the number ~ 


was subsequently reduced to four. We make changes from time to time, Mr. 
Sinclair, so that this will be fairly correct I think. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is for 1924?—A. For 1924. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Now, Mr. Doherty is each one of these routes performing a profitable 


service?—A. Some are. 
Q. From the company’s standpoint, I mean?—A. Some are. - 


Q. Which are?—A. I have not the figures in my mind now, Mr. Guide | 
The CuatrMAN: Can you tell us which are profitable and which are less 


profitable? 
Sir HENRY Desien: We had that last year. 
The Wirness: ‘This is for last year, Sir Henry. 


Hon. Mr. Sincuatr: Perhaps he could prepare a statement later on and 
submit it to the Committee. 


The. Witness: If you ay let it rest with me along these lines, I will: 


see what can be done. 


By Hon: Mr. Sinclair: a 


| Q. In preparing the statement, you might show which routes are profit 
able, which routes are showing a profit and which are not, and whether in 
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€ rot uw SIA. If the trade would shen you cay? 


tia 


e By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: ie peas: 
_ If ‘other boats are. serving there?—A. I will do my Dest to get that 
- you, Mr. Sinclair. ° 


A The CHairman: ‘Are there any other questions by any of the members — 
of the Committee; if not, we will go on. 


Mr, Buack: May I ask a question*or two, Mr. Chairman? 
BP he ee MAN: Certain! y, Mr. Black. 


7 By Mr. Bie 


. Q. How many trips to the St. Lawrence does each ship make; take the 
Commander as an.example; how many trips would that make ?_A. T would 
judge 15 trips, if the season is 30 weeks, 

Q. Fifteen trips for one. boat?—A. For one steamer?, 
Oe Q: Yesi—A. It. 1s every eight weeks for one steamer, so that; with. 
“ thirty weeks it would be probably three and a half trips. 


Mr. SYMINGTON, K.C.: Seven trips, would it not? 
sir Henry Drayton: Three and a half round trips. 


By Mr. Duff: , 

- .Q. Mr. Doherty, Mr. Sinclair was asking you of the different routes, 
ast only the North Atlantic but the other routes. By putting these boats 
‘on these different routes, you have built up q shipping trade, that is, shippers : 
are taking. your boats to send goods to and from British Columbia and the a 

~ Orient; shippers are using your boats in the carrying of that traffic, and : 
es ~ they are making regular passages?—A. Yes. in ha 
Ss he Q. Would you think it advisable to take all those boats off those routes e 
‘and put them on the North Atlantic route?—-A. That would be quite ee 

"inadvisable. A iy 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
~ Q. Are they suited for that trade, except the nine of the North Atlantic? 
Lk Some would be suited. 
- Q. How many?—A. We have, as I remember it, twenty-six of what we ~ 
call the 8,000 ton type, and they would be quite suitable. 
ae Are they of the same class?—A. Quite the same class of steamer. 


Q. You would not think it advisable to take them off their present routes = 
and 4 Pe them on the North Atlantic?—A, I would not think so. ae 


Byer Montgomery, aon po 
~ .Q: Mr. Doherty; you have told us eae ee | times this afternoon that you — 
“quote the same rates as are quoted by. the Conference. That. is correct, isate = 
AO anes That is correct. | rh 
eee). Prom... Your experrence: | in the handling of ocean traffic, and 
a acquaintance with a customers, is it necessary that there should be. 
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Q. Are you sufficiently in. tone a the cneeL crea on to be able 
to express an opinion as to their attitude?—A. We have heard so many expres: 
sions lately, Mr. Montgomery, but I may say that some are and some are — 
not; many have complained of freight rates, and theirecomplaints have been 
coupled with the Conference. tae 

Q. I suppose complaints about freight rates have always existed and 
always will exist?—A. I would judge that you are quite right. 

Q. Both on railways as well as ocean service, Railway Commissions to 
the contrary ?—A. Of railway business I do not know so much. 

Q. On this question of the point of view of the shippers, Mr. Doherty, 
you have told us you have not attended Conference meetings since the end of 
January or the beginning of February of this year?—A, Yes. 

OQ) Prior to that time, I would infer that you were associated with the’ 
Conference?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is your experience in regard to that, as to the attitude of the 
Conference and the Committees towards shippers, as to their willingness or 
unwillingness to meet and deal with shippers as to rates?—A. Well, I don’t 
know of any instance in my own experience where the Line’ were not prepared 
to give very close study to any applications that might have been made for 
rate changes. 

Q. I would like to draw your attention to page 31 of the Minutes of the 
proceedings and evidence before the Committee on National Railways and 
shipping, your evidence, at the top of that page, when Sir Henry Thornton 
was being questioned as to the Atlantic Transport Line, which carried cattle 
out of New York. This question was asked:— 


“ Q. They are not carrying any Westbound traffic, are they?” 

and you replied :— 

“Mr. Douerty: They get a better run of general cargo than we do 
in Canada, on account of the larger market in the United States. The 
Lines operating into New York, as a rule, will find larger Westbound 
cargoes. 

“Mr. Harris: Do they actually find a Westbound cargo? 

“Mr. Donerty: Yes. You understand, a cattle steamer carries a 
very large proportion of grain and general cargo, because cattle are only 
carried on the top deck, and in some instances in two decks,’ but the 
holds are utilized wholly for the carrying of general cargo.” 


I suppose that answer is as true torday as it was then?—A. I do not know 
that there is any change in conditions, Mr. Montgomery. : 

@. is that the case with cattle boats, or does that apply to cargo boats 
generally?—A. I don’t think it would apply to any particular class of boats; 
any boats coming Westward would be included under that heading. 

@. And are they in-a better situation when coming to American ports than 
to ours?—A. That is my understanding. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
@. To-day?—A. ‘I don’t know of any change. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. That being so, which port would have the advantes as ‘regards ability 
to quote a cheaper. rate, the Canadian or the United States ports? The American 
ports, or the United States ports, or the Canadian?—A. You mean a fee 
Eastbound rate? 
®. You have told us that eastbound rate is largely affected by the west- | 
bound earnings?—A. Yes. | Eee 
(Mr. J. P. Doherty.] See 
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Qe And that the mextiurad earnings to the United States ports should be 


ie eemien ine better ts the westbound earnings to the Canadian ports?—A. 


Quite right. — 
~  . Q. While we are on that miiect, what about the outward cargo, what 


Ne would you say as to the respective advantages of the United States ports and 


our own as regards outward cargo, the size of the cargoes and so on, or is it any 


different from theirs, west from eastbound?—A. Well, with the oreater number 


of services operating out of most of the American, ports, perhaps I should not 
say most—take New York as an example, if you will allow me to do that; 


' with the greater number of services operating out of New York, I would judge 


the volume of their traffic would be heavier than ours. 

Q. And that as a rule should bring down the cost : A. If you 
are talking generally of costs. It might perhaps be a little confusing, inas- 
much as we have been talking about individual voyages, at least I have been, 
to-day. 

 Q. Then we will take individual voyages. Let me put the question in this 
way: given the factors you have indicated on page 31 of your evidence, to 
which I have just drawn your attention, and any other consideration such 
as would apply to the eastbound movement, which country would be most 
likely to gain an advantage from the maintenance of a parity of rates between 
the two, and taking into consideration both the shippers and the shipowners and 
ports? That may “be a little long and involved but perhaps you can follow it? 


»—A. It is a bit involved, ~Mr. “Montgomery. If I can answer it piecemeal 


perhaps it would be better. 

Q. From our Canadian point of view, we have our shippers?——A. Yes. 

Q. We also have our own St. Lawrence trade and Halifax and St. John 
trade?—A. Yes. 

@. And our ports?—-A. Yes. 

Q. | suppose there would be no dispute that it is desirable that aneh 
should be maintained and developed?—A. Each port? 

Q. Each port and each class; the shippers, and the shipowners, and the 
ports.—A. I think that is our one desire. 

Q. Then having in mind the factors which you say should ordinarily enable 
the United States Ports to quote cheaper eastbound rates, which country would 
be apt to get the advantage from any Conference, or any other arrangement, 


-which would maintain a parity of rates as between the two?—A. Did I say the 


lines operating from the United States could quote lower rates? 
Q. What I asked you first was: I drew your attention to your answer 


~ on page 31, that their westbound trafic was somewhat better, that they got a 


better run of general cargo.—A. That is quite right. . 
Q. And I think we then agreed that that condition should affect, and 


would affect the round voyage? A. In the gross revenue, yes, quite right. 


@. And I think you have already told us that if we had more westbound 


traffic, that it might possibly—and would certainly, I might say—have an 


effect upon the eastbound rate situation—A. Well when you say it must or 
would, I cannot quite agree; but I will say to you—and I think I have said this 
earlier in the afternoon—that if the cargoes to the west were greater, there 
would be more possibility of the steamship lines being in a position to give 
better rates to the eastward. 

Q. That is as far as it is necessary for my purpose.—A. That is what I had 


‘in mind and I just wanted to make it clear. 


Q. Then if that situation exists in the United States to a greater degree 
than it does in Canada, that possibility which you have indicated should in the 


same way exist to a ereater degree in favour of the United States—A. What 
ae OOF gers } in ae is, that their position to-day is better than ours? 
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— Q. It should be, as neon: the Bobi of ae foese ve es Shad oP : 
we could, economically. —A. Well, you know, Mr. Montgomery, it is so hard to | 


talk about economics unless you are in a position to give full consideration to 
the type of steamer, to the class of steamer and ype of service rete is being 
, given. I mean, we cannot talk in general terms. 

Q. Then let me put the question directly to you. You know, do you not, 
that the New York Conference does maintain a parity of rates between North 
Atlantic ports in the United States and our own North Atlantic ports.—A. 
You mean that the rates from Canada and the rates from New York are the 
same? 

Q. That 1s the result of the North ‘Oa Conference arrangement 2—A. 
That is quite so in the meantime. 

@. Now, does Canada lose or gain by such an arrangement, in your deinen 
——A. You are talking of Canada from the point of view of shippers and of our 
ports and that kind of thing? 

Q@. Yes.—A. It seems to me that the Canadian situation is.being taken care 
ef, inasmuch as the rates which are available for Canadian shippers are no 
higher than the rates which are being quoted for similar commodities: from 
American ports. 

Q. Well, do you see any disadvantages to Canada from the resale of the 
Conference arrangement?—A. Any disadvantages? From the point of: view of 
a steamship man, I would say No. rm 

Q. Now let us follow it on then, from the point of view of the shipper. 
You have told us that the average shipper does want a certain amount of 


stability in rates——A. I do not think there is any question about that. You — 


will find they will all admit it. 

Q. Do you agree that the traffic has, to a large extent, a common origin — 
which is not separated by the boundary between the two countries? —A, Well, 
the cargo we get for our steamers is very largely Canadian traffic. We do not 
draw very much from the United States. 

Q. But, you know that Canadian traffic does go to New York and American 
trafic to Canada?—A. Quite true. 

Q. That would apply to everything west of a certain point, which Mr. 
Marlow has mentioned as being Toronto, at a certain time of the year, and other 
cities at other times of the year?—A. It is a territorial proposition, governed 
very largely by rail rates and that sort of thing. 

Q. Absolutely, and more so than by flag considerations.—A. I don’t think 
there is very much fiag consideration when it comes down to a question of 
this kind. 

@. So that the eng is largely geographical and railway, coupled with 
the rates?—-A. A geographical situation, naturally. | 

Q. That is a Canadian shipper will ship via New York if he can get a 
cheaper through rate to the ultimate destination?—A. I have found that to 
be so. 

@. And of course there is no boundary on the high seas between the two: 
countries. Then if the shipper does find an advantage in a stability of rates, 
would you see an advantage to the shipper in a parity of rates, so that he 
would know that the available ports are on the same basis and that some 
other shipper would not be getting some advantage over him?—A. Well, 1 
think I answered that before, didn’t I, by saying that Die ks Is something, 
that the shipper must have. 

The CHAIRMAN: What Mr. Monegoers means is not merely stability 
from the same port, but is it advantageous for the shipper to know that whether 
or not his competitor ships by another North Atlantic fee outside of Canada, 
that the rates will be the same? . 
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a he gw ‘One ee naturally follows, Mr. Chairman. It naturally 
- follows that we must. have that. situation. 


The Cuarrman: I think I properly seized your question? 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I think so, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Montgomery, IRR Choe 


@. I understand there is a bonding privilege as between the two countries, 
so that the traffic is not in any way hampered by the boundary line?—A. That. 
is my understanding. Unless it might be shipments of some of our Canadian - 
liquors. They do not allow those to go across. That is one advantage that 
we have. 

@. You have been ‘asked a number of questions as to your rates and the 
operations of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine. I suppose you 
are pretty well in.touch with the shipping situation generally? You must be, 
if you are managing those boats.—A. I think I have said already our participa- 
tion in the United Kingdom business, the transatlantic business, is so small 
that I perhaps am not as closely in touch with it as some of the other repre- 
sentatives who are more or less specializing in that particular trade. I mean 
personally I have many other trades to take care of. 

Q. Well now, Mr. Doherty, I put this question to you: from your general 
knowledge and experience as a shipping man, engaged to some extent in this 
trade, is the North Atlantic trade regarded as a profitable one to-day?—A. Our 
figures show that it has not been profitable to the Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine. 

@. And have you any reason to suppose that other lines are doing so 
much better that your losses are in their cases converted into large profits? 
—A. There would be no means of my knowing, Mr. Montgomery. You would 
understand that. 

@. A man usually: does know the general situation in any trade he is in, 
and what is your understanding as to the trade situation in the North Atlantic? 
—A. If I were operating the same class of steamers, I mean if we were all on 
an equal footing and getting identical cargoes or~identical assortments of 
cargoes, then perhaps | I might give you an indication of what the others might 
do. 

Q. Let us confine our question then to that; let us take cargo boats of: 
about your own stamp and speed, and I understand that there are many others 
in the North Atlantic trade?—A. There are some. 

Q. Do you know of any factor which would lead you to suppose that 
. they are doing any better than you are?—A. Similar steamers to mine, I do 
not think that they are, 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Doherty, is there any regular steamship line running to Montreal, 
composed of vessels of the same type and quality and speed as your own? 
—A. I do not think there would be any just identical, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Symtneton, K.C. : Any, with only one type. 


By Sir Henry Drayten: 

Q. What about the Cairns?—A. Well now, Colonel Gear probably could 
tell you how Cairns’ boats compare with mine, better than I can tell you how 
mine compare with his. 

Mr. Durr: Colonel Gear would have to say they were better. 


By Sir H emry Drayton: 


Q. I do not think he would though. ane one other question I want to 


ask here, Mr. Chairman, that I'think Mr. Doherty can give me. We have 
[Mr. J. P. Doherty.] 


ey : 


si 
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one boat running to Negioundund’. Perhaps Mr, nate: ould ee us ae 


rate on flour, which is the chief thing going to Newfoundland now?—A. Sixty 
cents a barrel. 


Q. Is that the same as it has been for some yearend Tt j is lower than it : ; 


was two years ago and it is higher than it was last year. 

Q. What was it last year?—A. It fluctuated last year, going as low as 
40 cents. 

Q. And this year it is—?—-A. Sixty cents. 

Q. And two years ago it was—?——A. Ninety cents. 

@. So we have the picture of ninety cents two years ago, fluctuated last year 
as low as forty, and sixty cents this year—aA. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Did you have any competition on that?a: We have three companies 
presently operating between Montreal and St. John. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


@. Are these Conference rates? Or, the same rates the Conference » 


charges?—-A. This is Newfoundland we are talking of. The Conference which 


we are discussing here is transatlantic. 
Q. I know, but is it the same rate? What does the Conference charge? 


—A. Oh, the rate for flour to the United ‘Kingdom to-day are eighteen cents: 


per hundred pounds. 


By Mr. Halbert: 

Q. Mr. Doherty, you admit that the Government Merchant Marine is 
losing money at the present time?—A. We were talking of the trans-Atlantic 
services. Yes, our figures show that. 

OU admit you are losing money?—A. Our figures show that. 


Q. And you admitted that if we had more trade coming this way, more 


British trade, it would practically wipe out the deficit, if it were large enough? 


—A. I did not go quite that far, but every additional ton we would get would © 


materially assist us in cutting down ouf deficit. 

(q. And you also stated that you were hoping _ for better times?—A. We 
always have hoped. 

Q. You know “Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.”’ Upon ene is that 


hope based?—-A. We are all inclined to believe we are going through a period 


of depression. It is true last year we thought this year would be better than 


last, but our experience up to now does not prove that our hopes have any — 


foundation. 
Q. Were you hoping that perhaps the increased British Preference would 


enlarge the shipping from Great Britain this way?—A. I did not think of 5 


it particularly along that line, but a general improvement in business. We feel 
it has got to come, and we hope it will come soon. 
a 
By the Charman: 
Q. Mr. Doherty, you say there are besides ney three other lines 
running to Newfoundland?—A. There are two others. 


Q. Have these been in the trade for long?—A. One of aan has been in — 
the trade for three or four years, and the other has been in the trade—this - 


is the second year. 
@. Do you all charge the same rates on flour to Newfoundland?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is that due to any agreement or because that is the market?—A. We 


understand what our Newfoundland rates are, between the lines that are fe 


operating. 
[Mr. J. P. Doherty.] 


than coming into, Montreal. 
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: By Ss Sir Bienes: ue 
a Therefore it is the same Conference rate?—-A. There is no Conference. 


} "By Mr. Siaumutan Tey, 
Q. It is an agreed rate?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. Must that not always be the result in the long run, that peopl get 
together in rates?—-A. I‘ cannot see how it can be otherwise. 
: _Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That is the reason we must have one that will not 
e in. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Mr. Doherty, you made a statement to my learned friend about the 
westbound traffic to New York, to American ports. First, do you know the 
tonnage that runs into New York, the amount of tonnage?—A. The amount 
of tonnage? You mean in bottoms, in vessels? 

Q. Yes, in bottoms.—A. I do not know off hand. It is very large. 

@. Do you know the amount of traffic?—-A. I do not know the tonnage, 


but I know it is large. I cannot say more than that. 


Q. That is the reason I was rather surprised at your ready answer to 
the question. Are you prepared to say that the boat running into New York 
carries more cargo in relation to her space than the Canadian boat? I am 
talking of per boat.—A. Taking it per boat, I think I did raise some point as 
to the desirability of talking, perhaps, of single steamers instead of generally, 
but I was referred to a reply or a remark that I made last year as to the 
situation, and I said that as far as I know it has not changed. 

Q. But did your remark made then or now refer to the fact that there is 
more traffic, of course, going into New York, or that there was more per 
boat?—A. More traffic: the volume would be larger going into New York 


Q. That is the total volume?—A. The total volume. 

(. Not per boat?—A. I do not know what each ship did. 

Q. So that all the questions my learned friend asked you, based upon 
that, for the purpose of showing that American rates could be lower, if they 
were asked on the understanding that the cargo was greater per ship, he took 
your answers wrong.—A. If I may answer you this way, perhaps I will make 
myself clear, to save any misunderstanding. In talking of the traffic it is 
my understanding that there is a greater volume of traffic moving into New 


York than into the St. Lawrence from across the water. Now, the next point 


is that’ I do not know, I have no means of knowing what any individual 
steamer is carrying into New York. I could not be expected to know, because 
my business is Canadian, it is not American. 

Q. Are you, then, prepared to coincide with my learned friend’s suggestion 
that because of greater volume of traffic going into the United States as a whole 
than there is coming into Canada, therefore the individual boat or the individual 
line is in a position to give a lower rate than the Canadian line? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That was not my question; I said the run of 
general cargo. The witness emphasized that before, that if they had mare_ 
general cargo and less grain they would have better results. 

The Witness: We are talking in the other direction now, Mr. Mont- 
gomery. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: We are talking of westbound cargo. 

[Mr. J. P. Doherty.] 
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The Witness: It is only natural i assume, ME. ying ee if theres im 


is a larger volume running into New York, as there is, you can perhaps — 


imagine that tthey are setting ‘it more or less in equal proportion. That is, 
for the partieular class of steamer, and taking them on the whole—I cannot 
take beyond the whole—they are deriving’ more revenue on their westbound 
voyages than we are. i 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. That is on the whole, but per boat you do not know?—A. I do not 
know. I cannot answer per boat. IJ have no means of knowing. | 

@. That will do for that. Now then, seeing that some of the members of. 
the committee seem to be anxious to know something about the Merchant 
Marine, your route runs to Bristol?—A. No, to Cardiff and Swansea, in the 
Bristol Channel. 

Q. Your westbound traffic is practically limited to. tin plates and iron and 
steel, is it not?--A. Yes, tin plates and black plates and such like. 

Q. You get nothing like the high class of commodities and high paying 
commodities that boats running from Liverpool and London get?—A. In com- 
parison with the whole of the cargoes we carry, the proportion would be very 
very small, so small it would be almost negligible. } 

@. And in your Antwerp service you are largely confined to glass and iron 
and steel goods?—-A. Glass and iron and steel and.some general cargo. ~ 

@. As a matter of fact, if you will look at your voyage sheets, your earn- 
ings from your westbound cargoes were in every case extremely small, were they 
not?—A. I would not say in every case, but in the majority of cases, yes. 

@. For instayce, one witness tells us in connection with his line running 
into Canada that it would be roughly 80 per cent occupied eastbound and 40 
per cent westbound. I am referring to one answer. 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: The answer yesterday was 80 per cent for one 
figure, and I have not ‘the other offhand, but it is just as well to put it to the 
witness correctly. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I-will put to the witness an answer one witness 
made. He said 80 per cent one way and 40 per cent the other. | : 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I do not think it is quite fair for my learned 
friend to put a question which is likely to mislead the witness, because I well 
remember that the witness was making a comparison and using an illustration, 
and he pointed out that in fact they did not get it. He said, ‘‘ Assuming they 
do get them, we will have to have so and so to break even”, but we had a 
witness yesterday who gave us the actual figures eastbound and westbound. 
My recollection is that he said eastbound was 85 per cent or something like 
that, and westbound— 

Mr. Syminaton, K.C.: I am referring to the evidence of Mr. Marlow at 
page 338. Mr. Marlow put in an Exhibit, and this is what he says. The 
question was:— 


“Q.-Yes. Now, I think if I remember correctly that you told us 
that was not the actual way in which the thing was figured in practice, 
and you figured a round sum of dollars as necessary to break even?— 
A. That is so. The reason for that is that a large portion of our cargo, 
eastbound, is grain. Sometimes it will be 80 per cent of a ship’s cargo, 
and no one attempts to figure how grain will pay per cubic foot. It 
is decidedly a weight cargo, and it is figured only on the weight basis. 
But I have taken one of our vessels that made eight voyages in the 
year 1924, and we have figured it that she was going 80 per cent fully 
loaded eastbound, and 40 per cent loaded westbound.” 

[Mr. J. P. Doherty.] 


oc Bee - 
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Mr. Be inery, ie C. ih Phil you should put in the next gilestion and 
“answer as well. ; 


Mr. SyMINGTON, K.C.: Very well. / 


“Q. What about those Bea assumptions that you have made?— 
Ky They are pure assumptions.- The point that I.wish to make in that 
regard is that if you come out in ballast westbound, you must necessarily 
get your earnings for the round voyage eastbound, But taking it on 
that basis it works out, for the bare operating expense, exclusive of any 
depreciation or interest, from 94 cents to ten cents per cubic foot.” 


po ey Mr. Symington kK Co: 
Q. At any rate, you do not get anything like that percentage, do you?— 


ie A: No, we do not. 


| Q. Do you get fifteen per cent?—A. I would not like to say definitely what 
we do get, but if you want the figures I will endeavour to have them for you 
for 1924, if that will suit. 

Q. Very good, Mr. Doherty, that will be first rate. Now. then, with 
respect to your cattle figures in which you show a loss—not a loss, but you 
show a cost of $17.48 in a shipment of 233 head of cattle, do I understand 
‘you to indicate to the committee that the Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine, having a capacity of 233 cattle,— 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: That was 7.8 per cent westbound, according to 
the actual evidence given yesterday. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: May I have that question read back? 
(Whereupon, by direction, the reporter read ‘back the last preceding ques- 


tion ;) 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. —can carry cattle as cheaply as the boats having capacity for carry- 
ing more?—A. Well, I cannot answer that question, Mr. Symington, because 
I do not know what the costs are of the other companies operating cattle 
steamers. | 

@. I am reading from Colonel Gear’s evidence at page DD-3 in Exhibit 
62, I think: — 


“Q. In your evidence yesterday, when you were comparing cattle 
with flour, you made up the cost in connection with a shipment of 35! 
cattle at $8.28 per head?—A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. That was a shipment of 351 cattle, of which 247 were ‘tween 
decks and the balance above deck?—A. The EN were in the bridge 
deck. 

“Q. And your rate was $20 per Head? cA. Yes sir. 
| “Q. So that the difference between the $8.28, your costs apart from 
your steaming of course and the $20 leaves a margin of $11.72 per head? — 
—A. Yes sir.” 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Once again I have to protest against my learned 
friend’s questions. That $2.52 which the witness has given is figured after 
taking into consideration and charging against the vessel amounts lost on 
general cargo, the net amount. If you will refer to the statement the witness 
has produced in his evidence, you will see it is made up by charging, in addition 
to the actual expense, the loss between that—. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: | The witness knows that. 

Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: No, he does not. Is that correct, what I have 
just said? ; 

i {Mr. J. P. Doherty.] 


Wye bje t to 3 1ing, t 
of my objection ae Hat my y understanding of Mr. Doha rs, evi 
of the statement which he filed is that the figure of $2.52 which he ha 
over for the steaming and carriage of the vessel was reached after he 
charged against the expense the loss due to his inability to carry general Tr 
in the same space. " 


The CHairman: Now, Mr. Mogioonmery 


Pr Mr MONTGOMERY, KC. * And the question which my learned rend : 
ne putting to him is before that loss is taken into consideration, so it is entirely 
_ misleading. — . 
hy The CuHatrman: If I were-asked to rule on it, I would dislike to Alan 
_ without carefully examining the records. It is now six o’clock, and I think it © 
is a good time to adjourn the Committee. I will have the record before me, — 
because I will be quite frank in stating, that I did not particularly follow the 
question, and therefore I am not able to properly appreciate the objection, but 

if the question is unfair, it will be ruled out. 

When shall we meet again? I think we might sit to-morrow afternoon 

at. 2.30. | 


SmpveRAL Hon. Mempers: = Carried. 


The Cuairman: This Committee stands adjourned until 3.30 to- morrow 
afternoon. t 


The witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned. 


4 MIN ‘er EVIDENCE. 


-Commarre: Room 276, 


Hous or CoMMoNS, 
Fripay, May 8, 1995. 


: age The Special Committee appointed to consider the resolution to give the 
_ Government of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an agree- 

“ment between His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set out in 
said resolution, met to-day at 3.30 o’clock, p.m., the Chairman, Mr Aw Rie 
McMaster, presiding. 


_ The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. Mr. Doherty, I think we 
had not finished with you. Will you please come forward again, sir? 


JouN Parrick Donerty recalled. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

a Q. Mr. Doherty, we were discussing your cattle estimate, which you put in 

yesterday. Have you it in front of you?—A. I have it. 

; Q. Look at the first item. I notice that you, in charging for these fittings on 
an estimated six voyages per year?—A. Yes, sir. 
‘ Q. If vou make more voyages, of course, the sums: charged against each 
trip would be correspondingly reduced ?—A. They would be. 

— Q. And I think you have told us you make 64 voyages per year?—A, Yes, 
: approximately. 
Q. And the same question would apply. to the next item—your depreciation 
Mould be correspondingly reduced against each voyage, if your ships made more 
ii voyages per year?—A,. That is naturally c fe 
| Then, coming to the next item with respect to cattle attendants: You 
have charged this amount at 75 cents per day. Is that a correct figure now?— 
A. Well, the item of 75 cents per day was used when this statement was ° 
: originally prepared about a year ago. I would say that our present victualling 
costs would be. somewhere in the vicinity of 55 cents per day per man. 

| Q. Which would make a material reduction in that amount you have 
: charged against cattle?—A. Approximately one-third. 
| Q. Then, I have a note here that you have charged this amount for a 
round- -trip voyage, but that the ordinary practice is that, apart from the fore- 
man and veterinary, practically all those men go over, but you do not carry 
them back?—A. I would not say that is the “ ordinary practice ” but conditions — 
ust now are such as to enable the cattle shipper to find men who are anxious to” 
work their way to England, and these men do not’ come back, but we are com- — 
mitted to bring these men back if they do desire to come. 


Z By Mr. Shaw: 
— Q. At any time? 
_ Mr. Symineton, K. C.: On the same voyage. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ) | 
‘ Q. So that apart from the one-third reduction, if you reduced your victual-— 
ine costs from 75 cents to 50 cents, you would also divide the matter in half if, 
nis: stayed over—apart from the Cael and the foreman?—A. Yes. 
EMriiats Bj Doherty 
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Sir Henry Drevin ae o Re 
Q. I suppose that depends on whether Geant ‘was a 1 plae 
wanted to get out of or come into. ; Pos 
The Witness: I think the Sit haa condition to-day is due to business condi= ae 
tions, my 


By Mr. McKay: eG ae 
Q. Most likely they are Englishmen returning home?—A. MP) largely, | 
yes. + 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: \ 
Q. Then, in regard to unloading: I think you eS to amend that figure’ 
-—_A. These floures I was able to pick out a few days ago, and they indicate the 
cost of loading at Montreal as in the vicinity of $125, rather than $50 as shown | 
in my st atement. 
Q. That is for the 233 cattle?—A. That is right. 
Q. Then you have compared—-and make some reductions—what you wouldy 
have earned with some other classes of cargo, if you have not carried cattle?— — 
A. Yes. 
Q. Now that, of course, is, is it not, in fact, a hypothetical condition? 
The CHATRMAN: A hypothetical computation, 


The Witvess: The figures are based on our ability to get cargo to fill that 
space—the space that is occupied under decks by the cattle. 


By Mrv Symington, K.C.: : 
Q. Let us take a ine which is in the cattle business amongst others?—A. 
I am speaking on my’ own figures, and I do not think I can go beyond them. 
Q. I will take you over your own figures. The Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine, rightly or wrongly, have committed these particular boats 
to the carriage of cargo, inclusive of cattle?—A. Correct; they are cattle- -carrying 
steamers to-day. 
' Q. And as I understand the evidence, you cannot to- day select your cargo? 
—A. Not as to commodities. 
Q. Then, if you take your boats as established to carry certain things, you — 
are in the market to get cattle for carrying?—A. Well, there are certain times, 
perhaps, when we would be just as glad if we did not have cattle, 
Q. You include cattle in the class of commodities or freight which you are 
seeking from the public to ship by your boats?—A. Yes; in a general ay, Bien 
must answer your question by saying “ Yes.” gh 
Q. So, in getting at the extra costs of your line with respect to carrying 
cattle over some other commodities—that is, over the charges which attach to 
some other commodities—if you will look at your list, I suppose it would be | 
fair to take the depreciation upon these fittings, because that is extra Toubeenae e 
tion over every other kind of cargo?—A. Yes, the fittings do depreciate, as we 
estimate in this particular statement. 
Q. Now, if you will take a pencil: you have charged $117 to that item? 
—A. That is correct—per voyage. 
Q. And in your computation you figure 6 voyages, whereas Colonel Gear 
figured eight—A. My computation is on the basis of six voyages. 
Aen And if you made that seven voyages, it rele be reduced to $100? 
Q. Then, your next item, ‘ Repairs to fittings, nant attendants, victualling, 
ete.” On your present cost of victualling, I think that is reduced to about 
$230?—-A. I have not checked the figures—I mean the figures on the basis of 
55 cents, which we figure can take care of our victualling to- day. Do you +4 
say $240, Mr. Symington? ee are a 


{Mr. J. P. Doherty.] 
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a $24 0 all fetes “But ‘Wet Weule you ae 

eeing nes only carrying half these people, only 

‘one way "and not the other?—A. It would naturally be a lesser 

men are not coming back. — | 
Ae What would you say was a fair fizure?—A. Probably a total of $115, 

ineluding the return of the veterinary and the foreman. 

-Q. Will you put that down on your list, then. Then, “ Equipment Loss 

a and Breakage, $25.” Put that down. ‘Then, “Cost. of loading. ” Take Mont- 

i teal, you say $116.50?—A. $125, I think I said, 

Q. Very well, put down $125. Then your next item, “Extra expense 

ae ote discharging eattle at Cardiff, $587.50.” Is that all extra by reason of 

_eattle?—A. Entirely. 

- *Q. Then you had better put that down?—A. I presume that if we are 

working on the situation as it is to-day, we would require to increase our rate 

2 exchange. ‘These figures, you will notice, are computed on the basis of $4.70. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Take it at par. 

Mr, Symineron, K.C.: Take it at par. 


The Cuairman: You would do it quicker at $4.85, and that would be 
near enough. . ‘ | 


The WITNESS: aut $850—no, I am wrong there surely. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ; 

~ Q. It would be some place around. $600, some odd?—A. $607.50. 
- Q. Now while you are putting that charge down, none the less that charge 
largely arises by reason of the fact that you carry your cattle on the top deck, 
does it not; deck cargo, bar the cleaning charges?—A. The extra charges for 
: that deck cargo, as I submitted them yesterday amount to approximately £12 
| soerling. 

» _Q. That is all, is it?—A. That is the extra charge because of the cattle 
“being carried on deck. 

Q. And that would not be chargeable to another line, I mean, the other 
cattle carrying lines from Canada?=—A. That is a charge ‘against on-deck 
cargo. 

_ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The other lines carry on deck. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


QQ. Do they carry on deck, the same as you do, Mr. Doherty?—A. I 

could not tell you whether they are doing just as I am or not. 

. Then going on, loss of revenue space occupied by cattle feed under the 

deck, 10, 000 cubic feet: I notice that 10,000 cubic feet, Colonel Gear says is 

the proper amount for 351 cattle. You would not charge it for 233, would 
our—A. We figure it requires approximately 50 tons of hay and feed. 

ie Q. I am wrong, you will excuse me. That is with respect to the feed. Loss 

ie of revenue, that is for your under-deck space. No, that is not the item. If 

you were in the business, that item would not be taken. This loss of space 

for feed, where is that item? _ 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Under “Loss of Revenue.” 

Mr. SYMINGTON, KC. Noro, 

Mr. -MonrcoMERY, K.C.: “Loss of Space occupied by eattle feed.” 


Mr. SYMINGTON, RG. Yes, that is true. 


oi DY Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
—Q. ‘That loss of revenue by cattle feed, Mr. ae Colonel Gear ne 


[Mr. J. P. Doherty.] 


of equipment; we have $125 for cost of loading cattle; we have $447 represent- _ 


We wal call that $607.50. 


for instance, you make a fortnightly service?—-A. That is correct. 


Mr. Montcomery, KC.: You will observe, too, that 
voyages are shorter, and he does not have as many days to. : 
reckoning eight voyages against six, and running faster. oe ; 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Would you say 10,000 cubic feet was Deedt or 8,750?— in 10,0 
nearer correct for our steamers. 


Q. Nearer correct for your steamers?—A. Yes. 
Q. So you would like to leave that figure at $699?—A. ae 


By Mr. Duff: 
Q. What kind of feed do you use, just a Hay and cattle feed, 
ordinary bag cattle feed. 
Q. Bran?—A. I presume so. “ 
Can you not carry hay on deck?—A. No, we must carry it below ; 


deck. 


Q. 

Q. Why ?—A. It is a regulation. et 
Q. Except in the summer time I should think you could carry "hay on a 
9 


deck? 


a 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. In any event, Mr. Doherty, running over your list, you henge in ine 
cattle business, these are the extra charges with respect to catéle, as opposed to — 
other cargo?—A. Those are the charges, the expenses and extra COStS: that are 
attributable. 

Q. Would you total them up, then, what I have given you or what, von 
have given me?—A. You have called off the life of the fittings, that is depre- 4 
ciation of $117, but you _did not call of $200 per voyage covering repairs to 
fittings, which I assume we must include. ye 

Q. I left all those things in—A. $115 for cattle attendants; $25 for loss 


* zr 


ing the extra expenses in connection with discharge, less the cost. of discharging — | 
equivalent carga that would be carried in the space occupied by the feed. en 
I am not comparing, that, just your extra expense of discharging?—A. a 


Q. If that is an extra expense, by reason of a carriage of cattle alone, 
—A.I follow you. : 
Q. And then there was loss of revenue:for your feed; that is not paid i 
for?—A. Do you want that included in my figures now? ; 
Q. Yes, $699. You are not paid for carrying that feed, other than in the | 
cattle rate?—A. I figure a total of $1,888.50. ‘ ; 
Q. Divided: by 233 is what?—A. $8. 10. ih 
Q. $8.10 a head, leaving from the $20 rate $11.90 to pay steaming costs f 
of the voyage?—A. Against operation,-you mean? ey 
- Q. Against operation, yes——A. That is correct. Except, Mr. Sere e 
let me say that there is the matter of one day’s detention which you have > 
not taken into account. Perhaps you do not want to at this stage, but there 
is a matter of one day’s detention in connection with the discharge of the cattle. 
Q. I left that out, but let us discuss it. You put in your et 
cost of a day’s delay in discharging?—A. Yes. “! 
Q. Now, as I understand the operation of steam boats, ‘and of yours, 


Qe Hor ‘which you expect to steam a certain number of days, be in port 
a certain number of days, and return?—A. That is correct. | 
@. And if you are in the general cargo business, including cattle, th 


incident of unloading involves a certain time in port?—A. Naturally. 
[Mr. J. P. ere. 
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nd in order to justify that charge, what you would say is that you 
tablish better than a fortnightly service if you could save that day?— 
day would hardly allow us to do very much better on a fortnightly 


ey Q. If you are in the business as general cargo carriers, including cattle, 
that is part of the conduct of that business?—A. If we had considered it so, 
< ae Symington, we would not have included this item of $400 in our memor- 
-andum. 
 Q. But, Mr. Doherty, you are comparing this with some other class of 
cargo’—A. No, I am comparing that $400 as covering one extra day in con- 
nection with the steamer’s time in the discharging ports. 
Q. What would you do with that extra day if you did not put it in there? 
_—A. We would have our steamer at home port. : 

Q. Which costs what, any difference?—A. It would be a saving, naturally. 

Q. What would it save?—A. Well, when our ships are in home ports our 
crew is paid off and we have not the crew’s wages. There would probably be 
a saving in coal, and there would be a saving in port charges. : 

~ Q. Now, we have paid for the port charges, and I want to see where the 
saving is, because if it is proper I want to give it to you—A. Quite right. 

Q. You say it will not make any difference in your fortnightly service? 
—A. Not a particle. | 

Q. Then if you get home to port a day earlier, you discharge your crew 
a day earlier?—A. That is true. 

Q. You discharge your crew every day?—A. Our position is different from 
the other lines in that respect in as much as we have a home port in Canada, 
whereas the other lines have their home port in the United Kingdom. 

@. Is it a practice in steamship operation that every time a boat comes 
to a home port they discharge her crew?—A. Absolutely. 


By Mr. Duff: ae 
Q. Part of the crew. Not the whole crew?—A. We do not discharge the 
whole crew. The officers and the master and so on are not discharged. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
| Q. If you came back, in the regular service, and you were in Montreal 
five or ten days discharging, you would discharge and hire a new crew each 
time, so there would be a saving of the crews’ wages?—A. Yes. 
Q. Roughly, what would that be?—A. I cannot tell you offhand. 


By the Chairman: 


| Q. Give us an idea. You have so many men; you pay them so much a 
_ day; it costs you so much to feed them. 


By Mr. Duff: | 
Q. Just the stokers and sailors?—A. Well, there is no use im, my giving 
you an arbitrary figure. If I have not got it in some definite shape it would 
be quite useless. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. I am trying to find out from you if I can, if the $20 is a reasonable 
cattle rate?—A. Yes. 
Q. Not by any comparison with a ship that does not carry cattle but for 
a ship in the general cargo carrying business. Can you say, whether it. be 
eleven dollars or ten dollars that is left for your operating costs, 
whether it is a fair remuneration for them?—A.I1 do not Just know 
what you are trying to arrive at, Mr. Symington, because these figures _ 
I have presented, in so far as our own steamers are concerned, are considered 
Age tae | [Mr. J. P. Doherty.] 
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by us as fair figures. | Now as ys ek other companies carrying cattle might 
or might not do I cannot say. | 

Q. I have taken these figures. Leaving apart a8 $400. in it leaves 
you, roughly speaking, ten dollars giving eleven dollars allowance to be your — 
operating cost or a share of the operating cost which ought to bring a, fair) 
share?—-A. What you are asking me is, if $10 per head was left as a net to the - 
steamer, after paying actual costs chargeable to the cattle for loading or 
unloading, etc., would $10 be considered as a fair return. It strikes me it 
wou 

@. I show you Exhibit No. 60, Colonel Gear’s figures. He brings his 
figures as $8.28, so that that would leave their lines $11.72. Of course it follows 
that you would say you would think that would be a very fair figure for the — 
operating costs at that?—-A. On the same basis, if I say $10 is fair, it will be 
fair to anybody, if they can get that amount of money. 

Q. Now then, with respect to the Merchant Marine you run to Cardiff 
and Swansea?—A. ‘Cardiff and Swansea. Si 

-Q. That is, the Bristol Channel ports?—-A. That is right. 

Q. I judge, looking over your voyage returns, that»return cargo is largely 
confined to a few commodities?—A. Almost entirely to tin plates and black ~ 
plates. 

@. Commodities paying comparatively low rates?—A. Yes. 

@. And which are shipped in comparatively restricted amounts ?— 
A. Since yesterday I have been able to develop that our steamers running 
from Cardiff and Swansea to Canada during 1924 had ten per cent of their 
cargo space for that. 

. Q. For practically all of these commodities you mentioned?—A. Princi- — 
pally. The others are very immaterial. | 

Q. How does that compare with the commodities which come westbound — 
- from the more central ports or larger ports, Liverpool, London and so on?— _ 

A. There is a greater variety of cargoes coming from Liverpool. 

Q. And a higher class of cargo? —A. Cargo paying higher freight rates. 

Q. Going eastbound what class of cargo do you get mostly?—A. Our prin- 
cipal item naturally is grain. We get some provisions; we get some flours) 
we get some lumber. We do not oot in large proportions the better classes 
of traffic. Our steamers are carrying a oreater part.of their cargo in .grain. 

Q. Is it so that the lines which have cargo boats, mixed cargo boats, 
operating faster get the best or highest class of commodities that move? That 
would be passenger and freight?—A. I would say they do get very much better 
than we do because perhaps in the first place they are serving ports that take 
in a better variety and a larger quantity; a better variety of traffic. When ie 
say “better variety” naturally I am talking on the basis of rates. 

-Q. Better for the shipowner?—A. Yes. 

Q. In connection with westbound shipping you have no organization to-day? 
—A. We have an organization in the United Kingdom but our shipments are — 
very largely handled by operating agents. . | 

Q. Do you know anything of the organization of your competitors such 
as, the ited. the White Star and the C.P.R.?--A. I am sure they are very 
complete. 

Q. They are very. complete?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do I understand you to say, as I notice in the press you are reported 
as saying, that you are in favour of taking some 26 boats off their routes and 
putting them on the North Atlantic?—A. I notice the Gazette reported me 
wrongly this morning. 

Q. As I understand it you recommend no taking off of these boais?-4 


A. We would not desire to increase our United Kingdom service to- day. 
(Mr. J. P. Doherty.] 
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: . By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Now, I hope you will not consider this question as a Gece one because 
ae is simply as I heard it. Is it the experience of the managers of your line 
that your boats have to burn more coal per knot than their competitors?— 
eV see ‘Well now, I cannot answer for the management but if you want an idea as 
- to what the steamers of this particular class burn I would say in the vicinity 


of 35 tons of coal per day. 


Q. In the vicinity of thirty-five tons of coal per day’?—A. Yes. 

Q. You wanted to correct something about your steaming time, yesterday? 
—A. Yes. There was some question as to the speed of steamers and I have 
checked up the distance from Montreal to Cardiff and found the distance to be 
2,880 nautical miles. 

Q. 2,880 nautical miles?—A. I have calculated on a 14 day voyage, which 
would represent an hourly speed of eight and one half knots on a twelve day 
voyage, which our steamers make from time to time, which would represent, 


approximately, ten knots per hour. 


I think we agreed yesterday the average would be near fourteen days 

both ways?—A. If you are taking the round voyage into considération, I 
think perhaps that would work out. 

Q. That would be the basis upon which you would compute that 35 tons 

per day,.so we can say the basis generally of the speed is 35 tons per day, 


at a speed of eight and one half knots?—A. Yes, that is comparatively correct. 


By Sir Henry Dr ayton: 
Q. That is taking a slow return voyage and a quicker voyage going east? 


: fe That is right. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. I suppose you can say that your boats are not considered to burn a 


great deal less coal than the boats with which you are in competition?—A. I 


would prefer very much if you were to get definitely what the other com- 


panies’ vessels are burning, that you get that information from a representative — 
of these lines because really I am not in position to give a definite figure. If 


I cannot, anything that I might say would be useless to you. 
Q. I just wanted general knowledge as to whether or not your boats run 


with exceptionally little coal as compared with the others or with perhaps 
-. more? You would not like to say?—A. I would rather not because what I 
' _~would say might not be correct. ~ 


By Mr. Montgomery, K..: 


Q. Mr Doherty, do you wish to change at all the statement tae you | 


submitted yesterday and your statement of last year in regard to the cattle 
rate and as to the fairness or unfairness of the charge?—A. The statement as 
regards our own steamers? 

Q. Yes, that you made last year before the Committee and that you made 


again yesterday ?—A. No, I have no reason for wanting to change it unless it 


might be the idea of the Committee that I bring it up to date by making a 
_ few alterations that I volunteered yesterday which might bring it up to date. 

Q. We understand there were certain minor changes which you ee ca 
eed yore ae My learned friend has asked you to do a lot of arith- 
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iain? 


Sis 


ee I ou] like - +6 ows oa a in any way affects he Sac 


the statement or the opinion which you EAD Eee yesterday ?—A, a would ue 


say so. 

: Q. Now, you told us that the higher class of cargo. will eee dae 
these fast passenger boats, boats which, I think you said yesterday, made the 
trip in eight or nine days ?—A. The fastest steamers will naturally draw the 
better class of cargo. 


Q. I suppose that holds good against your cargo boats as against all other | 


cargo boats?—A. I would be inclined to say so, taking cargo boats as a x 
boats. 

Q. If you are figuring a rate on freight would you consider it ne to. 
eliminate any other boats of yours? I understand there are many of them 
figure the speed in fixing rates?—-A. I did not catch your question. 

(. Suppose there would be room for cargo boats on the St. Lawrence trade 
in addition to high speed passenger boats to which my learned friend has 
referred?—-A. There are many cargo boats operating, so there must be room. 

Q. Freights have to be calculated on the cargo which they are able to 


attract, which will bring earnings sufficient to cover their expenses, with a ~ 


return over and above. That is considered fair?—A. That is the endeavour of 
all of us to-day. They are anxious to balance the voyages of their steamers. 

Q. And if you for instance were to add one or two fast passenger boats 
to your services, would you think it proper that the freights on your cargo 
boats should be reduced; would that be any reason why the freight rates on 
your cargo boats should be reduced? 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Does anybody suggest that, Mr. Chairman? 


The CHAIRMAN: I am going to ask Counsel not to make observations one oe 


to the other, because it does delay our work. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | 
@. Can you answer that question, Mr. Doherty?—A. You asked me, 


Mr. Montgomery, if it is my opinion that freight rates on cargo boats should 


be lower than freight rates on passenger boats? 

Q. No, I did not; at least I did not intend to ask you that—-A. That was 
my understanding of your question. 

@. Perhaps we can leave it at this, that what you have said as to your 


‘boats would apply to other cargo boats of approximately similar speed, or 


cargo boats having a speed less than the best Transatlantic passenger boats? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: What he has said applies, I think. 

Mr. Monrcomemry, K.C.: I meant to ask that question, Mr. Symington. 

The Cuatrman: I do not believe the witness will answer any question 
he does not understand, but when he does understand it I think his answer is 
very .clear. If you do ‘not understand it, Mr. Doherty, ask for it again, and 
answer it as clearly as you can. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: You have said, Mr. Doherty, that you would not 
recommend putting twenty-six more boats upon the Transatlantic trade at the 
present time?—A. I have said that. 

Q. The Transatlantic trade is fairly well filled, is ity not, with tonnage? 


—A. In my UREA, there is ample tonnage to- day to take care of the ne: . 


tion. 

@. You would nat recommend even the putting on i ten more pone 
A. I would not want’ to put ten of my own on, that is, of the Canadian Govern- 
ment Merchant Marine. 

Q. When you said you had twenty-six other one did you wish us to— 
infer that those twenty-six boats or any of them were not suitable for the | 
Transatlantic trade?—A. Well, we have. What you have in mind, I think, 1S 
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e yesterday ‘that we eed ‘icniy” six a the ve ee 
- S. tee is 8,000 ton boats: and 10, 000 ton boats. Four of these are 
| operating ransatlantic. 
You have other boats that nauld be thrown into the Transatlantic trade 
if desired, today?—A. Not to-day, because they are occupied in other services. 
But you have other boats that could be put into the Transatlantic trade 
if desired ?—A. If we wished to withdraw from other services, yes. | 
Q. Fhe Transatlantic trade, as compared with other services, is not con- 
sidered a very profitable one?—-A. I can only speak for our own company. 
+ Q. That is what I am asking?—-A. Our services have not been profitable 
during the past year, and under these circumstances I do not imagine that it 
would be the idea of the management to put. more steamers into such a situa- ‘ 
tion. But I would lke to supplement my remarks in that connection by | 
reminding you that we are operating to Cardiff and Swansea, that we are 
operating in a limited field. The Cardiff and Swansea service was inaugurated 
by the Canadian Government Merchant Marine at a time when no other line 
was taking care of those ports, and up to the present time we are alone in that 
field. 
Occ lhat 1s rather in your favour, is it not?—A. In our favour? 
Q. Yes.—A. Well, it means that we are getting what traffic is going, and 
largely what traffic is coming back. 
pen Q. And you have told us that you had not experienced any great difficulty 
ie in fillmg your boats?—A. No undue difficulty. 


By the Charman: | | 
Q. That is, one way, Mr. Doherty?—A. One way. 


: By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. That is the experience of everyone. Col. Gear said he filled his boats 
seven and a half per cent westbound, if I remember it rightly; you say ten per 
cent, as far as you are concerned?—A. Our figures show ten per cent, pb 
: Q. Your boats have ’tween decks?—A. Yes. 

Q. If you had one more ’tween deck, your boats would then be more 
desirable for carrying package freight?—A..Not in that particular service. 

Q. Treating it from the point of view of cattle vs. some other fairly low 
classes of commodities, such as grain or flour, how do the rates compare as to — 
cubic space occupied—or have you looked that up; or put it on the basis of 
general cargo, including grain and flour?—A. You have my figures in the 
records, Mr. Montgomery. 

Q. ‘Then I take, it that cattle pay, under the existing rates, a owen rate 
for the space occupied than any of these other commodities?—A. As far as 
my own steamers are concerned, my figures show that where we carry cattle 
in the bridge deck space, which is the only place we carry cattle in these 
steamers, there would be a difference in favour of general cargo of $1,485. 

Q. Cattle are carried under the cheapest rate?—-A. The conditions of carriage 
and type of steamer might have some bearing upon that question. Here are 
the actual figures, and I cannot go beyond them. 

The CuHatrman: I think perhaps unless there is some desire on the part 
of other members of the Committee to ask Mr. Doherty some questions, as 
he has been on the stand a long time now, we might give him a rest and go on ay 
with another witness. 

Mr. SHaw: Might I ask one or two questions, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Shaw: 


By Mr. Shaw: 


Mr. Doherty, I understand you to say that there has been a failure © 
on the pay of ae Canadian Government Merchant Marine to get the higher 
Mri dees Doherty} 
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class of cargo, both eastbound and westbound; that is, you have not been able 
to get the higher class and the better paying class of cargo?—A. That we 
have not done as well as the other lines, you mean? — a EO, SRE A 

Q. Yes, and that that is due, I take it, to the fact that your ships have 
not the requisite speed?-—A‘ Are you talking of the United Kingdom situ- 
ation generally? ; , 

Q. I am speaking only of the North Atlantic service?—A. The United 
Kingdom situation generally is the North Atlantic service. If you are taking 
all the ports into consideration, then your idea is reasonably correct. But I 
would again say, please bear in mind that the Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine is operating to Cardiff and Swansea, and we must be limited to the class 
of cargo and the kind of cargo, as well as the volume of cargo that is taken 
into those ports, and as far as the homeward voyages are concerned, we must 
be content with the kind of traffic that is offered or that. they have to send 
to Canada, and as we are alone in that trade we get practically all of that 
traffic. | 

Q. The situation is, that you cannot speed up your cargo boats——A. That 
1s very true. | 

Q. If we take your figures as correct for the higher class of cargo ships, they 
make an average of 13 knots an hour on a 9-day voyage?—-A. That is your 
figuring. I have not figured it out, I do not know how many knots an hour 
they go. 

Q. You cannot speed up you cargo boats in any way that is going to enable 
you to get more of the high class cargo about which you speak, if it is available 
to you?—-A. I would like you to bear this in mind too, that the fast passenger 
steamers are not operating in competition with my steamers to Cardiff and 
Swansea. in: 

Q. I appreciate that. You are anxious to get the better paying cargo, I 
take it, if you can, both eastbound and westbound, if it is available and you can 
get it?—A. Just let me understand your point so that there will not be any 
confusion about it. What you have in mind is, if it were possible for us to 
give a service equal to that of the fast passenger services, the Canadian Govern-, 
ment Merchant Marine might put steamers into London, Liverpool and Glasgow; 
is that it? 3 

Q. I am talking about the situation as it exists to-day. You said yesterday, — 
and confirmed it to-day, that one reason why you cannot get the better paying 
class of cargo is that your boats have not the requisite speed?—A. Yes. 

Q: And in the second place you were going to ports in England which either 
do not demand or cannot supply to any considerable extent this variety of 
cargo?—A. Yes. 3 

Q. And I say to you that you cannot speed up your boats so that you can - 
offer any attraction to the shippers that would enable you to share in that 
higher class of cargo. Have you ever tride the scheme of reducing your rates? 
—A. Ihavenot.  - ae 

Q. You do not know what effect that would have in inducing the higher - 
classes of cargo to ship from British ports to which you sail?—-A. Well at the 
present time we are getting, as far as the ports of Cardiff and Swansea are 
concerned, the full volume of tonnage that is going eastward, and I think we 
are getting a very large part of that which is going west. It is a limited 
market, a limited situation. | 

Q. A lower rate even from Cardiff and Swansea would attract a higher class 
of cargo, even from Liverpool and London?—A. You may depend that the other _ 

-_ lines would not lose very much time in meeting the competition. a, 
Q. You have not tried that?—A. I have not. 


[Mr. J. P. Doherty.] \ 


‘ Pyesterday ‘that i in a tian way you were per- 
rming a public service. If you did reduce the rates and got extra cargo from 
i Cardiff to Canada, you say the other companies would also Bence their rates 
ae to meet your competition?—A. ‘I would judge so. 

~ Q. Wouldn’t that be a public service also?—A. It might be nibs service 
ito: a few for the time being, but I do not know how long it would be a public 
service. 


By Mr. Halbert: 


@. I have been given to understand lat it is possible for the British 
manufacturer to ship goods to Antwerp and we ship them to Canada and do 
it cheaper; do you know anything about that?—A. I have not had that 
experience, with my steamers. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


_. QQ. In carrying high class cargo, time is an important element, is it not? 
—A. The ships as a rule are very anxious to make as much time as possible 
on their deliveries, the best time possible. 
Q. To get the goods on the market in the shortest possible time?—A. That 
_ is the tendency. 
Q. That is why you ae there is a tendency for that class of cargo to go 
_ via the fast Transatlantic lines?—A. Yes, that is the situation, as far as I 
- remember. 
| @. Then would rail transmission to Cardiff be likely to attract much other 
cargo, the diversion?—A. Well, distances in the United Kingdom are not 
so great perhaps as to cause that really to be a consideration, I mean where 
you are making a comparison as between the Bristol Channel and Liverpool. 
Q. There is involved the‘time taken in transferring from the rail to the 
: ship?—A. There is a transfer at either place. 


. Sir Henry Drayton: All they think of in Beane is railway freight rates, 
which are very high. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


- Q. Have you considered the element of railway freight rates, Mr. Doherty? 
A. I beg your pardon? 
%~ Q. You have heard Sir Henry Drayton’s observation, that freight rates 
are high in England?—A. I heard him ‘say that. 

Q. Among the high class cargo you refer to, would you include provisions? 
-—A. Provisions are considered as among the better class of cargo. 
Sar Q. And that is a cargo which would be more likely to go by a passenger 
s -—s- liner, rather than by a cargo boat of anything like the speed of your own? 
aa —A.I would say it will go in the fastest steamers that are available, as a 
rule. 

Q. Does the same thing apply to cheese?A: I would say, yes. 

Q. And lard?—A. Yes. 

Q. Canned goods?—A. Not particularly. 


The CuarrRMAN: With the permission of the Committee, I would suggest 
that we get along to another witness, because it is a question of time. | 

Mr. Durr: There are one or two questions I want to ask Mr. Doherty. 

Sir Henry Drayton: There are two things I asked for; perhaps they have 
» them here to-day. | 
a The Cuarman: Mr. Duff has a question.to ask, then I will see you, Sir 


5 
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By Mr. Duff: se, Lee ‘ Leer ne 
~ Q. Mr. Doherty, I asked you a question eneriae as i wheter or no 


you considered it expedient to run steamers on the route between Canada and — 


Europe, in view of the fact that they were losing money, and your reply was 


that you would have to ask “the Minister.”—A. “The management,” I said. ee 
Ont want, to get that corrected then. JI think in fairness to yourself. thats <3 


we would like to get that corrected——A. I did not make any such statement. 
If it is in the record that I said “the Minister ” the record should be corrected. 
—  Q. You made the statement. Is it not the fact that during the last five 
years, both under the late Government and under this Government, that the 
Minister of Railways has never interfered with the management of the Cana- 


dian Government Merchant Marine?—-A. I cannot speak for the management. 


Q. As far as you are personally concerned?—-A. I have no knowledge, Mr. 
Duff, of the Minister’s dealings with our Management, whatsoever. My busi- 
ness is traffic. | 


Q. You can say that to your knowledge they have never interfered?—A: I ay 
have not any idea one way or the other, nor can I give you an answer, Yes 


‘or No, 


GG your knowledge and belief you can say Yes or No. rah I tell vont 


I have no means of knowing. 


Q. That is only evading the question—A. I am not evading the question. 


Q. But you made the statement yesterday that I should ask the Minister. 


-—A. I said nothing about the Minister, Mr. Duff, and we should not argue; _ pi : 


record should be very clear. 
Sir Eucenr Fiset: I know very well that the witness said that, that you 


should ask the Minister, but as I interpolated at that point he may have mis- 
understood. 


The Witness: If I said “ Minister” and I don’t believe that I did, I will 


tell you now that it was a slip of the tongue 
Mr. Durr: That is all mght. 


The Witness: But I am satisfied that I said ‘the management ” and nok 


“the Minister.” 


The CHAtRMAN: I remember the interpolation, and Mr. Hotere may have 
_gaid what is suggested but if so I believe it was a slip of the tongue, because in 


answering all other questions of a cognate nature, the witness always said ms 


“that is a question for the management.”’ 
Mr. Durr: That is just what I wanted to clear up. 


The Witness: If I made a mistake, I appreciate that very much, Mr. 
Duff. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q..Mr. Doherty, yesterday I asked you if you could tell us what surplus 
would be necessary in order to carry the boats without loss to the country. 
Have you that?—A. As far as I have been able to go, Sir Henry, we have got 

to take into consideration five and a half per cent for interest charges on the 
capital; and four per cent for depreciation; and for these particular 8,000 ton 


type steamers, which we have been discussing, the charge for management and 
general overhead expenses would amount to approximately $2,000 to $2,500 per 


voyage. 

Q. Is that outside of or including the interest and depreciation? —-A. Which 
item do you refer to? 

Q. The item you have just given us.—A. Of $2,000 to $2,500? 


Q. Yes.—A. No, that is purely for management ‘and overhead. Interest and a : 


ry 


depreciation are separate items. 
{Mr. J. P. Doherty.] 
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» eon Interest ae Adpreaatian: are ie paratc items altogether?—A. Yes. 

_. Q. Then there is another question. Last year in Committee we had up 
Sie We matter of getting a cheaper rate, if possible, on chilled meats, so that the 
: carcases could be shipped, and the system was going to make a study of that. 
Has that been advanced enough to give us the information here?—A. I did not 
handle that particular situation in so far as the Committee of last year was 
concerned; it was not given into my charge to take care of. 


| The CHATRMAN: Mr. Sinclair has a question, and unless it is very important, 
after Mr. Sinclair’s question I will ask you to proceed to another witness. 


Se a eee 


*§ 


i At By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. In reference to the information I asked for last week, have you got that 
. yet? It was in regard to the routes.—A. ica routes and number of steamers 
operating on each route? : 
‘ Q. Yes.—A. Yes, I have it here. 
Q. And the returns, whether profitable or not?—-A. I have not got that, no. 
Q. You can file what you have.—A. I can give you the number of steamers. 
The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps you will state the number of steamers on each 
route, just briefly. 
Hon. Mr. Stncuatr: ‘As they were in 1924. 
The Witness: That is what I have. 


Cardi and Swansesys aa sic es bak Ge ee walins leaves we 

London and Antwerp... 6. 2. 24 ee ce es lee oe oe 

West Indies—freight.. Dee hens ashen 

West Indies—passenger. . ‘ Ee en ETE sah a's! pe! a olvia eco 

Australia and New Zealand.. .. .. .. .. Maile ed cast dnl eee as 

Newfoundland. . Wee hg. ok Coens ¥) vote ane 

Intercoastal, Oriental J oint: Services. 

Great Lakes... ES ULE yeh late ete Rhy el IG 5 

Pacific Coast ‘and Oriental.. .. adie iiae 6 

Pacific Coast and United Kingdom.. SP eitgle lhe Uitte 

Pacific Coast. and California Ports.. .. 

‘The: CHAIRMAN: Now I am going to chen Mr. Doherty sincerely for the 

able way in which he has answered all the questions; and I am going to ask 


counsel who will be the next witness. We thank you very much, Mr. Doherty. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Just as a matter of information: in relation to 
the word “ management.” It is ‘ management” in the record. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Mr. Doherty’s answer was, as to “ management.” 
Mr. Durr: In the minutes it is “management,” but I thought you said 
“ Minister,” and one of the newspapers this morning has it “ Minister.” 
_ The Wirnuss: Well, the newspapers said other things about me this morn- 
ing. 
The CuatrMan: We thank you very much, Mr. Doherty. 


He He G9 00 Ca OD eH 


Witness retired. 


Davin Hoste ealled and sworn. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. You might tell the Committee who you are, Mr. Hosie?—A. Iam a 
director of the firm of Donaldson, Brothers, Limited, whose offices are at 14 St. 
- Vineent Place, Glasgow. My firm are managing owners of 19 steamships. 
. They are also managers of the Donaldson Line, freight; managers of the 
Anchor-Donaldson Line, and these two concerns have to-day six cargo and 
: wes passenger steamers regularly engaged in we United Kingdom<Canagan 
trade. 
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Q. How long have your firm been engaged in the United Kanedem: Cannan ‘< 


trade?—A. The Donaldson Line relations with Canada began as Jaa! back as 


1870. 


years?—A. That is so. 
Q. And continuously during that time?—A. That is so, 


Q. At present you say you have how many boats engaged?—A. At present : 


Q. You have been in this trade then, serving the Dominion, for over fifty ei 


we have six cargo and four passenger and cargo steamers engaged in the Cana- 


dian trade. 


Q. When did you go into the passenger business?—A. In the year 1905, ; 


our first passenger steamer was built and began trading between the Clyde 
and Canada. 


Q. I understand your original boats were sailing ships, were ney not?—A aan 


Yes, but that is very far back. 
0 And then you went into steam cargo boats?—A. That j 1S SO. 


Q. And incidentally you have been among the oldest of the carriers of 


cattle, have you not?—A, I should think we are. 

Q. Now what services are you running as regards time?—A. At preeene 
and for many years, we have sought to give a weekly service between Glasgow 
and Montreal. That has been continued and of recent years we have developed 
a further freight service between Avonmouth, in the Bristol Channel, and 
Canada; the ports on this side being Montreal in the summer months, and 
Halifax, St. John or Portland in the winter months. During the winter months 
the vessels do not sail so frequently as weekly, but possibly ten days to a fort- 
night according to the requirements of the trade. 


Q. Will you briefly outline the character of the boats and how they have 2 


changed from time to time in reference to the requirements?—A. Well, Mr. 
Chairman, if I will be allowed to make explanation to try and convey to you 
something of the feeling and position of the British owner at the present time, 
and especially those of us who have been engaged in the Canadian trade. 
We emerged from a very anxious and trying experience during the war 
years, when we lost seriously. When I say “we? I do not mean:our own selves 


particularly; although we did, but the owners generally lost very seriously ~ 


through the submarine menace. If this were a private sitting, I could give you 


some very interesting details in regard to the national position of shipping, but ~ 


I am afraid I could not do it at the moment, in respect to the serious position 
in which the country was placed during that trying time. 


It has been alleged that owners have made fabulous profits during. those — 
years. Well, that may be true in respect to one type of owner known generally. 


as “the. tramp,” because he had no trade to safeguard in the sense that the 


liner had; and if he lost his ship and got a good price out of its proceeds, he. 


could afford to put the money in War Loan, and await the time until prices 
came down and launch out into shipping again. Others again were fortunate 
in selling their tramp steamers to the liner owners at very handsome profits, 
or rather, prices. The liner owner, when he was faced with a loss, had to do 
his utmost to maintain his sailings, and naturally he either had to build or 
get something on the spot. Building in those days was not only costly but 
took a long time. One of our steamers, I may say, took five years to build 
during those trying years. 

Well then, with the fleet substituted as far as possible, we carried on. The 


war came to an end, and then we came to that time when we thought we had 
reached a period of good earning years, but unfortunately the slump came, and 


in addition to which we had very keen competition with the American Shipping 


Board in our United States service, which caused us considerable anxiety. Thus 


we have come through ’23 and '24--very trying years—and the ship- -owner has 
[Mr. David Hosie.] 
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ie bees eretied to een a very careful watch i in Garde: to keep afloat. I mention 

this, and I think, Mr. Chairman, from what the Committee has heard to-day 
and yesterday in respect to the management and trading of your own boats, © 
there is a very keen and serious interest on behalf of the Committee in your 
own. vessels, and I trust it will have created sympathy with the British owners 
who have had the same conditions to face and the same small earnings, out of 
which they have. their heavy expenditure to meet. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

- Q. Mr. Hosie, for the years 1923 and 1924—-since they are 5 the ones which 
have been particularly brought in question—have been profitable years for 
your company in the transatlantic service. from Canada to the U.K. ports?— 
A. No, they have not been profitable. 

Q. You have spoken of the boats. that you had on this service. What are 
their names? If you have not that information handy, I will aon ask you. — 

The CuatrmMan: He has it here. : 

' The Wrirness: I have it, sir. Our freight boats on the Canadian service 
are the “Concordia’’— 


By Mr. Symington, KC 


. Q. Which line is this?—A. The Penalisen Line: The “Concordia,” the 
“Gracia,” the ‘Kastalia,” the “Parthenia,” the “Salacia” and the “Moveria. iy 
Do you wish the passenger ships also? [ 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. If you like?—A. The passenger ships belonging to the Anchor-Donald- 
son Line are the “Saturnia,” the ‘“‘Cassandra,” the “Athenia,” and the “Letitia.” 
Q. I have spoken of 1923 and 1924, which you say have not been profitable 


years for your company in this trade. ‘What about the prospects for 1925, the 


year we are now in?—A. Well, we have not gone very far into 1925, but I am 
just afraid it is not showing the needed improvement which we all anticipated. 
I might say that, after laying up one of our passenger ships for about a couple 
of months during the off-season—about the end of December until about the 
end of February or the beginning of March, when the normal season begins— 
we made inquiries of our people on this side as to the probable prospects and 
earnings if the vessel came again into commission, and although they could 
not give these with any certainty, they encouraged us to send the vessel. She 
sailed on the Canadian round, I think about the middle of March, or nearby, 
and I exceedingly regret fo say that the earnings for the round voyage have 
turned out to be so much less than we anticipated, that she will show a serious 
loss | 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What boat was that?—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, I have a little hesitancy 
in giving particular and detailed information— 

Q. That boat would be visible when it was in Montreal. We could find 
out what boat it was that came out on this trip. 

Mr. Montcomrry, K.C.: He has a great many figures and so on, Mr. 
Chairman, for which I will not ask him to- day, because they will come out 
when we come to consider the accounts, and I understand that when these 
accounts are submitted, if there are any questions to be discussed—and I 
am sure there will be, ‘and the accountant called—we will no doubt have a 
hearing in camera when. these figures can be gone into, and then they can be 
absolved from any responsibility by the Home Office, which they may now 
feel. 
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Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Mr. Chairman, you see the difficulty this ‘sort 


of evidence puts you in. He says the voyage was not profitable. The minute 


he offers that to the Committee I consider I have the right to cross-examine 
him on that and ask him for his balance sheet. Surely a witness cannot come 
in and say to the Committee that such-and-such a thing is a result, and — 
Counsel for the Committee be unable to question him upon that answer, 
because of the claim that it is confidential. . . aes 2 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Now, Mr. Symington, the voyage statements 
of his company have been submitted for that very reason, and they will show — 
the amount of profit or loss. i 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: . i 

Q. Have your voyage statements been deposited with the accountant?— nf 
A. Yes; I deposited them a few days ago. a 

Mr. Symincron, K.C.: Quite true, and I have, from some of his material, 
a set of questions which I propose to ask him, and as a result I expect to get a 
no answer, because my friend will say it is confidential. a 

Mr. Durr: You must get your answer, either in camera or otherwise. 

The Cuatrman: I will not press that question, I did not think the 
witness would have any objection to telling us what ship came to this country. 
| The Wrrness: I have no objection to telling the Committee, and our 

friend ‘the Counsel, but I have a feeling that with the Press present, it would 
be broadcasted, and I think that would be objectionable to us. 7 

The CHAIRMAN: If, in order to do justice to everybody, we have to have 
a hearing in camera, we will have it. , 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: And I have no doubt that we will have a hear- 
ing in camera, because there are figures which my learned friend may question, 
or may want further particulars upon. Ties, 

The CuarrMAan: Mr. Montgomery, you will see the unfairness of having 
general allegations of operating losses go forward to the public without any 
cross-examination, to, perhaps, explain or even modify them. ur 

Mr. Stork: That answer might be amended, Mr. Chairman, in this way; 
that when the question is asked if the trips were profitable, instead of saying 
“No,” he could say, “Our record will show,” because to send out his state- 
ment broadcast, and then refuse to be cross-examined, I think would be 
decidedly unfair. | 3 

Mr. Monroomery, K.C.: I am quite willing to accept that statement. 
We want to “play the game” all the way through. 

Mr. Symincton, K.C.: That general statement goes out to the public, 
and is read by the public, and opinions are formed in people’s minds, whereas 
in cross-examination, which is in camera, it may not stand up. | 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I am satisfied that it will. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: On the other hand, I am not; so there you are. 

Hon. Mr. Srncuam: Mr. Montgomery, how about the cargoes? Are they 
full cargoes? - ! 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Can you tell us, Mr. Hosie, the percentage of cargoes which you ¢ rried 
as compared with capacity, both eastbound and westbound? | . 3 


The CHarrMAN: On that trip? 
The Wrrness: The trip to which I referred? 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes. 
{[Mr. David Hosie.] 
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baa 


ate The Wirnzss: : The voyage is just Darcy completed, and I have not the 
particulars. It is not long since the ship returned to her home port, and I 
have not the particulars. 
‘ _ Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: Would you like the particulars for 23 and ’24? 
Hon. Mr. Sincuatr: © No, that is all right; I was thinking of that one 
voyage. 
The Witness: I merely give that, as it was on my mind, as an indication 
of the present prospects for 1925. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. You mentioned to me yesterday laying off a boat for the first time in 
50 years: Is that the boat to which you referred?—A. No. I regret to say we 
_ fear the prospects this season are not going to be sufficiently encouraging to 
allow us to carry through our weekly service, which we have maintained for 
, many years, and we have laid off one of our passenger ships at, what you might 
call the beginning of the season, and I can hardly recollect a summer season 
when we laid off a steamer of her description, except possibly last mid-summer, 
when things were so bad we were forced to lay off one of our ships for a voyage. 


By Mr. Duff: 
Q. Is that because the rates are too high, or because there is not sufficient 
business?—A. Both, I should say. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. What I asked you, Mr. Hosie, before you gave us your answer, was as 
to the change in the character of boats. I understand you have had per- 
manently-fitted boats as regards cattle, and boats that have been converted, 
and so on. If you will tell the Committee about the different classes of boats 
3 used for the trade, it might be of interesbi Well, I will indulge by referring 

more closely to my notes. 

The CuatrMan: Do not do that. Indulge us all by answering the ques- 

tions as directly as you can, because we will get on faster, and it is so much 
more interesting than having to listen to prepared statements, which are read. 
: As a Scotchman, you will know the difference between a minister who reads 
his sermon and one who delivers it. 
2 The Witness: Decidedly, sir. It is rather difficult just to butt into what 
r I intended to say in a direct answer to Mr. Montgomery’s question, but it was 
in my mind to refer to some of the facts in connection with the cattle situation. 
It will be within the memory of most here that the British Parliament pro- 
hibited the importation of Canadian store cattle in 1892— 

The CHAIRMAN: We have a very lively memory of that, in this country, 
Mr. Hosie. 
| The Witness: —after which date animals from te when landed had 
to be slaughtered within ten days. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
__Q. Has your line been engaged in the cattle trade prior to that time?— 
A. Yes. For many years. 
Q. With boats specially built for that purpose?—A. That is so, and over a 
period of about nine to ten years the live stock trade was practically extinct 
as far as Glasgow was concerned; there might have been one or two odd 
shipments to Liverpool. The act of 1922 lifting the embargo came into force 
in April 1923, and since then there has been a decided improvement in the 
volume of live stock moving. In pre-war and earlier years our steamers were 
specially constructed and fitted for the carriage of live stock, but owing to 
[Mr. David Hosie.] 
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the diminution and. later ay ‘suspension the cattle rade. as Me to ‘the. 
havoc wrought by the Great War, many of the cattle vessels were lost or _ ‘ 
disposed of. ‘Those now in the trade not only cost large sums to build but 


were costly to fit out, as also the cost of upkeep and operating to- day is much 
heavier than pre-war. Instead of comparing the rate of $20 or £4/3/0 with 
the low rate of 30 shillings, which was an extremely low one, I think it would 
be more reasonable to compare this rate with that of 40 shillings to 45 shillings 
which was current during 1900 to 1904. I have had a list prepared of the 
rates charged during 1900 to 1912, and ‘it averages nearer 40 shillings than 
30; the exact figure works out about 36 shillings and ten pence. It was only 
for a short period in 1900 to 1910 that the rate was as low as 30 shillings. 
Against that, the cattle rate was as high as 47 shillings and 50 shillings, and 
I think the Reply issued by the Canadian Lines—I noticed one or two mem- 
bers of the committee with it—showed a maximum rate of 56 shillings. How- 
ever, I am content with the 50 shillings. As I explained, from the years 1907 © 
to 1911 the passenger steamers carried large numbers of cattle, and in those 
days the third class passenger fittings were movable, and on the eastbound 
passage those were removed and the space fitted with light stalls for cattle. 
This gave double earnings to the steamers; that is, passenger money west- 
bound and live stock freight eastbound. 

@. What periods are you comparing !—A. 1900 to about 1912. No, 1907 
to 1911. 

Q. That is to say, at that time companies engaged in the cattle trade had 
their boats so-arranged that cattle fittings were removable and third class 
passengers came over in the same space?—A. I should rather say the passenger 
fittings were removable. 

@. There has been a considerable difference in the arrangements, the relative 
arrangements as regards cattle and third class passengers, between those days 
and to-day.—A. Yes. The cattle fittings were of a light nature and were 
demolished, and usually destroyed at the end of each voyage, in those days. 

Q. In any event, the result was that you got earnings both ways from the 
same space?—A. Yes, that is what I was coming to. The shipowner was in a 
position to offer his space cheaper.. Nowadays this cannot be done, as third 
class passengers will not travel on steamers which carry cattle. 


Mr. Durr: I don’t blame them. 

By the Chairman: | 

Q. Even in the old days they could not trdvel in the same space on the 
same voyage?—A. No, sir; I am referring to Eastbound and Westbound. 

The CuairMAN: Mr. Montgomery, have you a question to ask? 

The Wirness: Just in case that should be rather against us as a business 
proposition, I should like to say that we were not the only company in those 
days which carried passengers Westbound and cattle Eastbound, but the other 
companies in the trade did the same. | 

Mr. Durr: That was good business, I would think. 

By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. That was the general condition of those days, as compared with to-day? 
—A. That is ‘so. 

@. And in speaking of relative rates, that is one of the factors one has to 
bear in mind?—A. To-day? 

Q. Yes.—A. Oh, yes: At least, it is a factor to bear in mind in the earnings 
of the ship. , 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What did you say?—A. It is a factor to bear in mind in the earnings 


of the steamer. . 
[Mr. David Hosie.] 
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OYMr: Alon ccomeny. KO think the sae has something more to add. 


The Witness: I was going to explain that the cattle were carried in two 
decks, but I think possibly that is superfluous after all the cross-questioning 
that has gone on previously. They were carried in the ’tween decks and on the 
~ upper deck, and in the case of a well-decked ship—I presume the committee is 

familiar with the term—the upper deck stalls are exposed, and must be much 
more strongly built. I understand that in the early nineties the under-deck 
stalls cost about $3 to $4 a head to fit, and well-deck stalls, in those early days, 
about $7 to $9 to fit. 1923 and 1924 and up to the present time under-deck 
stalls cost from $7.50 to $10 per head to fit, and the well-deck or exposed stalls 
from $33 to $37—I am speaking, of course, from our own experience of the 
latter period. 

@. Without going into the figures as to the comparative costs, which you 
are prepared to give, I understand—?—A. Yes. 

| Q. What about the cattle business? You say the volume is developing. 
That is correct?—A. Yes, undoubtedly there isa greater demand. The demand 
began to improve during the latter part of 1924, I think it was, and I should 
say the demand is greater to-day than ever. 

: Q. Is the present rate situation one which is encouraging you, as an owner 
or as representing the owners, to cater to that trade and build or equip or 
convert other ships for it?—A. Well, from the experience of the last two years, 
from a financial point of view, if you consider that purely and simply, which I 
suppose is the main purpose we are in business for, without taking the view of 
trying to protect the goodwill and prestige of the service, one would say that 
there 1 ig nothing to encourage us to build fresh steamers. 

Q. As regards the rate on cattle, the $20 cattle rate, compared with other 

- commodities, even low class commodities such as grain and flour, what, have 
you to say?—A. The comparison of the live stock earnings to grain and flour? 

Q. Yes.—A. Oh, I think—well, in fact-I am fairly confident that has been 
brought out in the evidence of our own vessels; the grain and flour, where 
they are able to be stored in the same compartment as the cattle, will ‘yield a 
higher percentage of earnings than live stock. 

_ Q. You see, we are all interested; there has been considerable controversy 
in this country over the $20 rate, and we would like to hear from you as to your 
point of view, as a British shipowner—A. Well, there are several factors 
which one would require to mention. One I have already hinted at to-day, 
the heavy cost of the steamers, the initial cost of the steamers. Another is 

the heavy cost of fitting out the steamers. I have before me the .costs of 

four of our vessels recently fitted—when I say recently I mean within the 
last two or three years—and the average works out about 87 shillings per stall. 

When I say “stall” I mean per head. I will not trouble you with the details, 

because you have possibly had enough details, but these can be furnished if 

wanted. Then, as I tried to explain, most of the vessels in former days were 
specially constructed. These have been lost, and between 1913 and 1921, the 
trade was practically non-existent, with the result that a new type of vessel 
was constructed, more after the nature of the big cargo carrier, with longer 
and wider hatches, additional winches, higher ‘tween-decks, all to make a more 
broken deck space and thus considerably reducing the space available on the 

_under-deck for the carriage of cattle. As an example of this, might I trouble 

you with a few figures comparing the Laconia, a very popular cattle carrier of 

15 to 20 years ago with our Parthenia of the present day. She, of course, 

was built recently also. The dimensions of the Laconia were 401 feet by 49 

feet; those of the Parthenia, faut feet by 52 feet. They are very nearly the ~ 

(Mr. David Hosie.]_ - 
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same size, with a little more beam in the Parthenia. The dead weight of. ‘the ae 
Laconia, 7,275 tons, the Parthenia, 7,850 tons. There you see the advantage 
of a modern ship versus an-old one. ’“Iween-decks space, 90,033 cubic feet 


in the Laconia, 115,711 cubic feet in the Parthenia. Height of ’tween- decks, 


Laconia, 76”, Parthenia almost 8’. I think there is an inch less, 7/11”, but 


make it 8 fect. Size of hatches, Laconia 14’ x 14’, 18’ x 14’, 10’x 14’. Parthenia, 


26’ x 16’ x 303’ x 16’, 28’ x 16’. I might explain, in case someone should think 


that we have a ship not fitted and suited for this trade, that that is con- 
sidered a very suitable size of hatch for the Canadian trade, and when you 


compare it with the standard steamer—I presume you all know that the 


standard steamer is a steamer built on the standard. principle during the war 
by the Shipping Controller—their hatches are very much larger than those of 
the Parthenia. I think they run about 26 feet in breadth, although I am not 
certain on that point. Number of cattle in ’tween-decks, in the Laconia 
352, Parthenia 300. Number of cubic feet per head, Laconia 255.7, Parthenia 
385.7, showing 130 extra cubic feet per bullock on the Parthenia as against 
the Laconia, which is equal to a 50 per cent increase in space per bullock, in 
the ’tween-decks of the Parthenia. This loss of space applies to much the 


same extent in the case of modern vessels specially built for the Canadian — 


trade, as with the necessity of higher *tween-decks, larger hatches, more 
winches, and other improvements necessary under classification regulations, 
she cannot carry as many cattle as a ship of 15 to 20 years ago. All these 


features have a bearing on the rate on cattle, but possibly the fairest test — 


is as to the reasonableness or even cheapness of the $20 rate, as compared with 
the earnings which would be made if the space were used for cargo instead of 
cattle. I worked out several examples. Take the case of the Parthenia. At 
present she carries 378 cattle in under-deck space, equal to. 129,460 cubic feet. 
\ Add space for fodder stowed in the lower holds, 12,000 feet. Then in the 
Parthenia we have removed a quantity of cargo coal in the side bunkers under 
the bridge space to make more room for the cattle there, and have transferred 
that coal to one of the lower holds, what we call the “deep tank,” so we have 
to include there 8,000 cubic feet of space which would be lost. 


Mr. SyMINGTON, KC.: Can we not put this in as an Exhibit and save — 


all these details? 


By Mr. oer oteme Kos 


- Q. If you can shorten it, Mr. Hosie, without giving the particulars, “and 
give us the results,—the committee have had a great many particulars about 
these comparisons, and I would like to know in the first place as to how the 
carriage of cattle compares with the carriage of general cargo, both as to the 
reasonableness of the rate from a comparative point of view, and then as to 
its profitableness in the last two seasons.—A. Very good. 

-Q. You can probably give a general answer from that.—A. I am just com- 
ing to that point now. Live stock earnings, for 378 cattle are $76.64; that 
divided into the space available for cargo under-deck of 2,491 is $3.03 per 
space of 60 cubic feet. Compare this with grain, 2/9 for grain, shows $3.82 
per space of 60 cubic feet; flour, at 22 cents shows $4.93 per space of 60 cubic 
feet; and if the average of grain, flour and general cargo over last season is 
taken, it yielded us 23/9 of 50 cubic feet. If we take that comparison it 
shows $6.80 per space of 60 cubic feet; or even if you compare the freight 
earnings of the two decks, cattle, that is on deck and under-deck, we have a 
comparison as follows; 516 cattle, $20, $10,320. Cargo space, allowing noth- 
ing for well deck space where deals or other deck cargo could be stored, shows 
2,541 tons divided into live stock on two decks, an average of $4.06 per 60 
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cubic feet, which rate is better than grain at 2/9 but. still lower than flour or 4 
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the « Se hined average on grain, fou nd general. It should be noted than 
Hee ‘tween deck space, occupied by cattle, is the best paying space of the steamer, 


ne 


as it is here the higher rated commodities are stored in their season; meat, 


) 


apples, eggs, cheese, all of which would yield very much higher freight earn- 
ings than grain, flour or the combinations referred to. Other vessels worked 
out. on the same basis in respect to ‘tween decks, cattle over cargo show 
“The Concordia,” $3.23 per 60 cubic feet. 

The CuHairman: Do you think it is necessary to go into all these differ- 
ent comparisons? 

The Wirness: I am just finishing. ‘The Kastalia,” $2.33; ‘“Salacia,” 
which is just being fitted, $3.10 per 60 cubic feet, all of which are lower than 
the equivalent of grain. 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: You must realize, Mr. Chairman, that this 
witness has come a long way. It is their whole life and they are threatened 
to be put out of it. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Let him go ahead. 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: They are the founders of this trade so far as 


Canadian interests are concerned. They have been in it all their lives. 


The CHatRMAN: I am sure that neither the witness nor the counsel 
think we are unduly interfering. 

The Wirness: In those figures quoted no allowance has been made for 
the expense in connection with the cattle. I will not trouble you with details. 
We estimate, in the case of the Parthenia, that for those two deck loads of 
cattle, 517 cattle, we would require to expend about £802. £802 are the charges 
of ihe voyage. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. How many cattle?—A. 517. In addition to that we would have a 
deviation either from Glasgow or Liverpool, to which ever port we should 
take the cattle, to our final port of discharge, where we cannot get a cargo, 
in the ports which are selected—cattle always would be there; from £400 to 
£500 extra are deviation charges. That I think has been referred to in the 
statement before you in connection with your own vessels. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. What has been the condition of freights, Mr. Hosie, in the past few 
years and the prospects as regards the present year?—A. During the past two 
years they have been very perplexing and very serious. When we came to the 
end of the year 1923 we were faced with a loss in our Canadian trading and in 
1924 we had a small profit. 

Mr. Syminerton, K.C.: I am Beane: 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Just a second. You teh to object? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: This is broadcasted around through the newspapers. 


‘The objection I make is that these statements are going to be announced and 


will create an impression, when I am not satisfied that they are correct and have 
no chance of so proving. 
Mr. Montcomemry, K.C.: If you wish to hold a meeting in camera I am 

prepared to go into it now. 

Mr, Symineton, K.C.: I-am submitting to you to-night what the auditor 
requires from these people and what his views on the subject are. 

_ The Cuarrman: I think Mr. Montgomery realizes how unfair it would be 
to allow statements of losses to go offhand to the public without an opportunity 


of having the cross examination of these facts go forward to the public. 
{Mr. David Hosie.] 
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Mr. Montcommry, K.C.: Where does it leave us with regard to sien ae 
proof? I realize it is an inquiry where we have to allow a certain amount of 
give and take but, you must appreciate too how difficult it is to make evidence 
as to whether the rate is profitable or an unprofitable one or as to whether the 
shipowners have been making such gross and unusual profits as would justify 
an appearance without saying so. I am perfectly prepared, if it is the desire of 
the Committee and it is considered at all unfair that the general statement 
should be made, that the arrangement should stand, as the voyage accounts 
have been filed. Does my learned friend question that? 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Yes, very distinctly. 

Mr. Montcomrry, K.C.: That the Donaldson Line have not furnished 
statements? a 

Mr. Symrncron, K.C.: Yes. I might say the first statement the auditor 
is asking for is a statement showing gross income per voyage, also expenses 
actually controllable by especially setting forth the total operations and an 
estimate of the expense of the overhead, brokerage or commission, 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. What is it you have submitted to the auditors?—A. I think I have 
submitted all the information that is asked for there. I would like to ask Mr. 
Scott as to what is meant by it. I think he could eo all the information 
from our returns. 

Q. My learned friend “suggests aye: you have noe submitted your voyage 
statements?—A. I might explain that I only got four days’ notice to come here 
and naturally had very little time to gather particulars. We prepare for our 
management a vitimus, showing the various expense— 


By the Charman: . 

Q. I did not catch that word?—A. A vitimus. What we call a vitimus. 

Q. Explain what that is?—A. A small statement; not exactly a small 
statement; a statement of the expenses and earnings of ‘the steamer, te the 
earnings grouping. 7 

Q. Is that a Scotch legal term?—A. No it is a Latin term. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it familiar to you, Mr. Mortgamery ¢ 
— Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I never heard of it. 


The CHarrMan: The three of us are lawyers and we have never heard 
of it. It must be a Scotch legal term. 


The Witness: It may be. These, as I explained, are Are paeell for our 
management and I just simply threw the bulk of them into my trunk in com- 
ing away. 

Sir Eugene Fiser: It means the essence of the statement he is preparing, 
the details of the statement he is preparing for your information. 

The Wirness: I have handed these statements over to our friend Mr. 
Scott, and I think you will see from them that they were not even prepared for 
this inquiry and that you are getting very private information, which only 
comes before our directors; on that account I am rather jealous that these 
particulars should be kept strictly confidential and I have the assurance of 
the Committee and the various professional gentlemen handling them that | 
they will be treated in that spirit. I would be delighted to show them to 
the Committee but I would specially request a private hearing for that 
occasion. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I would suggest, that as to whether anything is 
profitable or not, we should have a private hearing. They are seeking privacy. 

{Mr. David Hosie.] 
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Mr. Ree Th is NOW + halt past five and I know some of the gentlemen 
an to take the train at 6.00 o’clock and as there seems to be some different 
conceptions as to the manner in which this evidence should be taken, you might 
adjourn and have a longer sitting next week. That is my suggestion. 

The CHatirman: What do you think of that? Is there any other witness 
we could go on with, Mr. Symington? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I think my learned friend is through after this 
witness. — 

The CHarrman: Are there any other points that we could go on with? 
Of course, I can see the difficulty we are in and I must say I see Mr. 
: Symington’s point too, which I must say I concur in. 

Mr. MOCOMnn K.C.: We are getting very generous statements that 
have been made and that are going broadcast. 

Mr. Furntorr: Surely we are to be allowed the same latitude that has 
been exercised against us. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Your reply has been broadcast. 

The CuatrmMan: I really think—and I speak without having consulted 
the members of my Committee—that we will get on faster at a private hearing 
where there would be no objections to questions. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I agree to that. 

The Cuatman: How about Tuesday morning? I would like to have 
more than one sitting a day next week. We must hasten matters. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: When my learned friend gets through, the evidence 
will be from people outside Ottawa. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I understood you were going to put on Mr.— 
What is his name? 

Mr. Syminoton, K.C.: I am not putting on anybody but I am explaining 
to the Committee that next week evidence will be from people out of the city 
brought here or coming at some expense; and therefore, so far as possible, if 
the Committee can see its way clear to sit and get through next week, because 
these people will be sent here from probably as far West as Winnipeg and as 
far East as the Maritimes, I would ask that the Committee will sit twice a 
day. | 
The CHAIRMAN: ‘Counsel is at one with the Chairman in the desire to 
hasten matters and have more than one sitting a day. Could we have a sitting 
on Monday morning? 

Mr. Montcomery, K:C.: Monday is the only day we have in the office 
and we are in awful shape. 

_Mr. SuHaw: I understand this gentleman has come from Glasgow. 

The CuHairMAN: Of course the witness will be glad to get through as 
quickly as possible. 

Witness: I certainly will. 

_ Mr. SHaw: I presume we will easily finish with this witness next week 
and let him go away. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: He will have to be here for these other witnesses. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Perhaps these documents I am now handing to 
my learned friend from Mr. Scott will keep him busy over the week-end. 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I hope not. 

Mr. SymineTon, K.C.: These are documents the auditor eh me to hand 
to him. I have no doubt the answers to many of them will require a private 
hearing. 

{Mr. David Hosie.] 


but I am in the same position 
‘two places at once. We are sup 


is being Niearvided this year, but it is alee sibbetO to ae in “two 1 
a time. I am willing to sit all the time, morning, noon and night, so lon 
we do not have a conflict between this Committee and another maine: wh 
is dealing with mae hae the same subject. | 


past three until six o ’elock, then resume at Ak and sit its ten o clock a 

past ten, we will get as much work done as we can attend LO.) ei ag 
This Committee will therefore stand adjourned until half past three « 0 
Tuesday afternoon next. 


: ‘The witness retired. 


House or CoMmMons, | 
: Turspay, May 12, 1925. 


"Special Comune appointed ‘to consider the resolution to give he 


Bien between His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set — 
“In said resolution, met to-day at 3.30 o'clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr, AOR. 


Bethe Ca temas: Gentlemen, we have our quorum and the Committee 
will please come to order. Mr. Montgomery, have you any questions you 
my to put to Mr. Hosie? 
he -Montcomery, K.C.: hi tndertaod his examination was to be sus- 
ey for the time being. I think the only question was that Mr. Hosie was — 
- somewhat worried by a statement in the paper that he had made a small profit 
a in 1928, but the details ofthat will be brought out at the private hearing. 

| Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Have my friends got any material for us to-day? 
Mr. MON Teontun K.C.: Mr. Hosie just draws my attention to another 
matter, On page 467 ‘of this evidence, where he is asked by Mr. Duff, “Is it 
_ because the rates are too high or because there is not sufficient business?” and 
ee Lyk he understood Mr. Duff's ee to be “too low;” the answer was, 


Mr. ee K. Ces Major: Currie tells me he has received the White - 
ar’s, and has turned them over to Mr. Young to turn over to Mr. Scott. Mr. 
Young seems to be the liaison officer, in that ‘transaction. 

Mr. Symineoton, K.C.: “How about the request made for the other nes? 


: Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I looked over one set of questionnaires yesterday, 
nd the great part of it is matérial which constitutes a memorandum for the 
instruction of counsel, and those are matters of detail in connection with 
management which, if answered, might call for a criticism from the management. 
However, they are matters upon which this witness can be examined by my 
friend in the hearing which it is proposed to have in camera. They are not 
matters that affect the figures in Mr. Scott’s accounts at all. My suggestion is 
that they should be taken by the Committee and be disposed of, and if, after 
hearing the explanations, it is the judgment of the Committee that anything 
further is required, the matter can be taken up then. I do not think it is wise 
to put those matters in writing for the accountant, nor can I see how it 
affects the compilation’ of the figures which Mr. Scott is making. I under- 
stand he draws attention to a number of items which he thinks might be open 
to question, but they are matters for cross-examination, and not matters which 
£0. into the compilation of the figures. | 
ae Mr. Symineton, K.C.: These demands were prepared by Mr. Seott: ot « 
_ know nothing about ‘them. I think the first. requisition, for instance, in every 

Peete, is this: «% | a 
“Will you Pee produce a DP temcht showing the gross income 


actually controllable by Master of the ship, setting forth the details of 
__ management or enere] office, overhead, brokerage or other commis- 


sions.’ : 
is ee oy 


rmment of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an — 


per voyage from freight, with other receipts separated, also expenses’ we 


these disbursements, and before apportioning any estimated expenses, eh 
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It says, “ Please SROdHese: 
my understanding these are hee we yea a as. 
not asking to have them produced here, but this Cie ell recogni e tha 
time is getting on and unless we get these things, our accountant will not be 
able to do what he wants to for aie Committee. It seems to me we must an ie 
svon come to a decision. We have been after these voyage sheets since the 
first day of the Committee, and apparently we are no further ahead. If they oe 
cannot furnish these, they ‘cannot, but I think we should know. ae 


Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: My learned friend and the accountant have 
every bit of material we have here. Now, they want sub-analyses of different _ 
things. If they are desired by the Committee and are found-to be necessary, it~ 
is material which will have to come from the other side. Mr. Hosie, the only 
witness from the other side so far examined, said that he brought out a SUM" 
mary of the axtual voyages, and if anything further is required, it will have to _ 
come from the other side. The Committee may, after hearing the witnesses 
who are present, upon their accounts, decide it will be necessary to send Mr. 
Scott over there to get details and separations of different items, but I do not 
think that will be necessary. 

Mr. Durr: Your argument is they have the voyage sheets, but not te 


details? rice 
Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: I do not: know whether you have had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing any of them, Mr. Duff. Mr. Hosie’s were about the only ones 
I saw, and they are just about as they kept them for themselves. Mr. Hosie 
explained to me that the only other sheets in existence, or which ever were 
in existence, are in great big books—he. showed me the size of them—larger 
than this table, from wibh | the information can be obtained, but it would — 
have to be made. up. These are the only sheets gotten out as voyage sheets. / 
The suggestion has been made by my learned friend that these are special 
statements prepared for this Committee. I have not seen them all, and I am 
only speaking of the ones I have seen, but my instructions are that these are 
the actual voyage sheets as they prepare them. For the other things, we would ; 
have to go back to these very large books on the other side. They can be ~ 
prepared. I would like to make the suggestion that Mr. Scott should first 
compile the result of the figures which he has, and we could have a hearing 
in camera just as soon as that work is done, and if there are items’ which to 
you seem to require further explanation, after hearing the witnesses upon them, 
er you are not satisfied with the explanations given, there will be one of two 
courses open, either my learned friend can criticize certain of the items as — 
being too high, or the Committee can decide whether it wishes to take the 
time and go to the expense of getting these details from the other side, which 
is the only place from which they can be procured. If you go down the thing, 
that one of the management agreements, of the details as to the intercorporate — 
relations and a whole variety of stuff between the management of these several _ 
companies all of which, men the time comes, I will suggest that this is not an 
inquisition and that they h rave not had fairly the questions as to whether or 
not-these steamships are charging such excessive rates as called for. action on 
the part of the Government, and the form of action that is required and that 
you need for that purpose. It is not a question, in your opinion, whether one 
item should be higher or lower. My learned friend said the other day they 
wanted to know what kind of boats, what type of boats paid best, what kind 
of cargo pays best and so on. I think if you were sitting on the other side, 
assuming the responsibility of administering one of these steamship companies. 
and considering the position of Canada—I am not concerned with parties— 
that Canada herself was operating competing lines, that she was proposing to ~ 
subsidize another competing line, you would feel ne would be hardly fair to — 
give all the information necessary to determine what type of ship was th 
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inter BAS in Ce sine sa in a Ot way ahethics the operations i nae 
Poe exhibited. rates of freights which were excessive and which required 
some control, but I never understood that you proposed to ask for information 
a, of that ‘kind. Instead of discussing these things generally my submission is 
that it would be very much better to have these figures, which are the only 
figures on this side compiled and we could have our meeting in camera and 
could discuss this matter much more intelligently than we can in a general 
mY oh. 
Mr. Durr: Do I understand you have not seen these? 
a Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I have seen them, yes. What we want is what 
is ordinarily known as a voyage sheet. These other things are explanations 
which he is putting to them, showing to them wherein he does not think their 
accounts show full details. He has asked for a statement showing the gross 
income per voyage, from freight, with other receipts separated, also expenses © 
actually controllable by. the master of the ship. By way of explanation he 
does not’ want anything apportioning any estimated expenses, management, or 
general office, overhead, brokerage or’ other commissions. You have so much; 
you pay so much for wages; for unloading. Let us see the picture and we will 
deal with overhead and depreciation afterwards. My learned friend says 
“Jet him deal with Mr. Young’s statement.” I can only say to this Committee 
that Mr. Scott informs me that Mr, Young’s statement, in his judgment, in no 
way paints. the picture of the North Atlantic trade and cannot be relied upon 
for information at all as showing the conditions of carriage. May I point 
out that their answer throughout this investigation has been that the rates are 
‘ ‘not unduly high “because we do not make money.” The information with 
respect to. “whether they make money or not is in their possession; it is not in 
ours. The very first day of this investigation we made it very clear that we 
Aianted voyage accounts and» voyage accounts which showed rates and dis- 
ae bursements, not combered by brokerage, commissions, management expenses, 
2 sundries, etal. “ which go toward getting the business—internal management, 
| _ arrangements ‘between owners and operators, where the operators are not the 
~ owners and that sort of thing. We have to get the actual receipts, the actual 
disbursements controllable by the master of the ship and then we can tell 
whether it is a remunerative traffic or not. 
Mr. Durr: You have to add the proportion to the other— 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Quite true, ay we want to see how they are added 
-and where they come from. 
Sir Henry Drayton: Would it not save a lot of time if we discussed that 
at our meeting when we are going over the evidence? I think we had better 
have this meeting in camera which we have arranged to have at an early date 
and settle these things. We have to see the papers ourselves. It is the Com- 

mittee’s responsibility and we cannot side-step it. 

- Hon. Mr. Sincuarr: We had the statement of the accountant given to us 
by Mr. Symington. We will take the accountant in open meeting. That is 
why we got the accountant. | 
4) Sir Henry Drayton: We will have to go into the books. I do not see 

how we can get on at present, 4 ! | 
“Mr. Symineron, K.C.: The accountant says it will not produce a picture 
nach will paint an ‘actual condition of the North Atlantic situation. | 

| Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: Mr. Hosie is asked the same thing, “ Expenses 
: actually. controllable by the master of the ship, setting forth the details of 
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these. avamerncnt and before apportioning any Sanhed. expenses, “man 
ment or general office, overhead, brokerage or other commissions.” — Dane 


Sir HENRY DRAYTON: We are not getting anywhere by having contr ei 
dictions one with the other now. We are only wasting time. aoe ne Bf Mie 


Mr. SuHaw: Why not call Mr. Scott to-night? | te 
Mr. Symrineton, K.C.: Mr. Scott is down going over the Merchant Mane at 
office to-day and I do not think he could be here to- night. If the other lines 
give us the information the Merchant Marine, in their forms, gave us, we have — 
no other requisitions. The results of the Merchant Marine investigation are 
perfectly clear and satisfactory so far as giving information is concerned. 
Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: As regards one of the lines, the Canadian Pacific, — 
I think after Mr. Scott has looked through these accounts he will, have secured — 
the fullest information. is 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I put in no requisitions on the C.P.R. ie 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: My statement is that after Mr. Scott has gone | 
over the C.P.R. books he will find a great deal of the information he wants and 
will be able to judge upon what other points he will require information and 
he will be able to see whether such items are out of line or not. Otherwise 
if he wants to examine all the managerial agreements on the other side it cannot 
be done here. Except possibly the C.P.R. he has been over bebe that | 
is accessible there. 


Mr. Durr: That is as to the voyage sheets? 


Mr. Montreomery, K.C.: If you could have one of them it could show : 
us much better what we are talking about. - : 


The CHairMAN: I wonder if. Mr. Scott could not get up here by nine ~ 
o’clock to-night. If he could get the 5.00 o’clock train he could be here at half 
past eight. We might have a meeting of the Committee at 9.00 o’clock and 
we might have that meeting in camera and Mr. Scott might convince the Com- — 
mittee “of the matters on which he requires further information; then we would 
settle the matter once and for all and the lines will tell us whether they will or ve : 
will not give us that information. " 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I think it will be of assistance to the Committee 
‘in forming a conclusion upon it if the representatives who are here could be ~~ 
asked these questions to show what information they had and it could be 
obtained and no delay will be entailed in getting it or any form of better inform- 
ation. As to whether or not they required all that, my own opinion is that a 
great many of these things ve be eliminated after Mr. Scott has gone through 
them. 


Mr. SYMINGTON, KC: We have to go through these accounts. I do not 
care what Mr. Hosie or anybody else says. The voyage accounts from which — 
you can get that information are not here. If any member of the Committee 
will come up to room 663 they will have no difficulty in seeing wherein the — 
difficulty lies. I have only made a demand for voyage sheets; we have not got 
them; so I am simply stating that that is what we want produced, otherwise «_ 
Mr. Scott will not be able to present to the Committee what he considers a te 
correct statement of the North Atlantic traffic. : Ne 


Mr. Durr: I thought it was understood that the agent of the steamship — 
companies were going to see. Mr. Scott and see what he wanted. ae 


Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: I hurried to get these out on Friday, hoping thee ji 
would be delivered to- day. Mr. Scott wént down to Montreal with you all. 
These were delivered the last thing Friday night. The voyage accounts are not 
here for all the companies. Some have voyage accounts and some have not . 
voyage accounts. Some have abstracts, showing what the, results were. pe 


Me ovage Accounts at all? 


eae _ Mr. Monrcommry, K.C.: NG I aid not ie any such statement. 

pas ee Hon. Mr. McMurray: Where are they? 

_. Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: On the other side of the water. Anything that 

is here, like the C.P.R. accounts, have been fully thrown open to him and any- 
thing that they have over here is available to him but, we cannot physically 
produce stuff that we have not got. 

us Mr. Symineron, K.C.: At any rate the answer made is that the voyage 

ie sheets, in the sense in which the auditor asks, are not in your possession and 

_ you cannot furnish them? 


_. Mr. Monteomery, K.C:: ‘The only ones I saw were those that Mr. Hosie 
had and they looked like voyage sheets, but I do not profess to be an expert 
in those matters. There are others on this Committee who can judge that 
better than I can. All I can state is that my learned friend is. weleome to 
everything we have and if more is to‘be obtained they can be obtained from 
the ‘other side. — 


Mr. Durr: You are ae satisfied to produce them? 


~ Mr. Monteomery, K.C.:; All that we can do is to ask. Undoubtedly you 
will find different lines viet different views over there as to what it is they 
wish to put forward and table in public over there. Their conference agree- 
_ments do not extend to points where they would be all agreed on what matters 
they would wish to place publicly on record, and we could not accept responsi- 
bility for that. 


Mr. Syminoton, K.C.: So long as they understand that their own rates 
are reasonable and they have not shown it-— 


Mr. Monteommry, K.C.: There has not been a statement that has béen 
presented to the accountants that’ not only has been certified to by their own 
auditors as being correct but which have been personally checked and certified 
by Price, Waterhouse and Company. If my learned friend wishes to ignore 
and take no. account, of the certificate of a firm of International repute like 
that, I will not seek to convince him, but I do not think tHat people who are 
familiar with the reputation of these firms will so lightly disregard the certifi- 
cates they give. 

The CHAIRMAN: ‘There is no Aeean about the correctness of the certifi- 
cate of these firms. To my mind, the whole idea is to find out whether the 
business is profitable or not and it must be based on the voyage and what it 
costs them to carry goods. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I think you will find it voyage by voyage, 
because a certificate has been given showing they have ‘been gone over and 
checked by Price, Waterhouse and Company and rechecked where they were 
not the actual auditors of the Company concerned. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Produce just what I. am asking for now, and my 
learned friend need not worry about my view of his certificate or anything. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Cannot we stop this? Cannot we go ahead on 
something else in an ordinary way? Mr. Shaw has suggested that we can 
‘get to the bottom of things easily when we have the accountant before us and 
the books before us. I think we had better proceed with another line, hoping 


that we will clean up the situation when the auditor comes. The suggestion 


ie I would like to make would be to have him compile the certificates which he 
has, and verify the matters he has not been able to arrive at. 


Ret Mr. Suaw: It seems to me the suggestion which has been made is the 
| only pce thing We must have the auditor here. There is a dispute as to 
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of these haye not kept 
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whether or not the reocea Meee eierietedn ‘are e adeq 
are not. We must find out whether they are adequate, ‘and \ 
information we want, and the Committee will be able to make exactly 
requisite order. I would suggest. that in view of the fact that we require this 
information we should seek to have Mr. Scott here, if possible to- -morrow, and 
the Committee can make whatever order is necessary. we 


The CHarrMAN: It was drawn to my attention that he had a “very ary 
day’s work on hand and that he cannot be here to-day. I understand, Mr. 
Montgomery, that you will have some further evidence to bring out, by Mr. 
Hosie in camera. Cs 

Mr. Montaompry, K.C.: Yes, Mr. Chairman. I understand that, but the Ae 
others will be examined upon the details. ; 

Mr. Symineton,, K.C.: My learned friend has some further erilenee sae 

some further information to bring out as to third class passenger rates, steerage _ 

rates, and so on, also the gentleman who prepared the reply has stated that he 
would be here; in fact, tooking through the record, there are a lot of things they 
intend to do, but I do not know whether they intend to do them all or not, ae — 
fact they are not considered to have closed their case as yet. a Pane a 

The CuamrMan: That is the understanding. si 

Mr. Fuin'rorr: As far as the gentleman who prepared the reply is conteuenm 
there may be some questions that have not been covered, but that those hoy 
have actually dictated the reply will be able to cover.- ‘I would think that, 
generally speaking, those who are here are able to cover the ground without 
calling any more officials. I do not know if my learned friend Mr. Symington 
has anv particular line of information he wants to get at; if he will tell us an 4 
what he wants to know,-for instance, who signed the reply, we will be glad to” 
furnish the information. 


Mr. SymMineton, K.C.: I am only making it clear to my learned renee 
that they wanted to call other people. I do not eare, it is still open to them, 
they are not closed at present. 


The CustirMan: If we were proceeding before a court, it would not be held 
that one party had closed his case. : 


Mr. Fuintorr: No, sir, that is so: 


Mr. Durr: Mr. Clin ¢ spoke about some evidence Mr. Cairns was to ae 
give. Is Mr. Cairns going to come on later? , 


. Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Mr. Cairns is here; he does not want to duplicate 
anything, but he is here in attendance and will be available, 


W.'T. R. Preston, called and sworn. : ne o 


By the Chairman: 


©: Your: full) name, Mr: Preston? A. William T. R. Preston... | : a 

Q. You are of full age?—A, Fulluage.° Before Mr. Symington asks a a 
question, Mr. Chairman, perhaps you will ‘permit me to say one word, in view 
of the adverse criticisms regarding myself in other places, things that have been 
said overseas, and others since the Government made the announcement that I 
was appointed to look into the North Atlantie Shipping Conference, and of the 
whispering also that is. going on here now, I want to say to the Committee that 
jn the forty-seven years I have been in public life in this country I have not 
been guilty of a single act in any part of my conduct inconsistent with the 
highest principles of honour and integrity, and I have no desire whatever that 
anything shall be kept back from this Committee in He Set to ae cReen any i 
member of the Committee may wish to ask. : 

[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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iat are said to have taken place. There 


) ne Nota not. 


By Mr. py Bee oy KC: 

Hes g As I understand your Se teinont: you are not adverse to anybody asking 

‘you any questions whatsoever?—A. Certainly. 

QQ. Mr. Preston, how long have. you been connected with ocean shipping 
Lae neta? A. 25 or 27 vears. 

oo) 2). Q. In the year 1913 Sir: Henry Drayton made an investigation into the 

matter; were vou associated with him in that?—A. Well, I had some personal 

associations with him, not official. 

f -Sir HENRY eevee? I-asked Mr. Preston to get some information for me; 
_ he could not get it. I don’t know whether it was his fault or not. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
.Q. You got some information for Sir Henry in respect of that matter?—A. 
E-did. 
®. You made certain investigations in connection with a report Whee you 
made on December 31st, 1924?—A. I did. 
ie (). How long were you engaged in those inv estigations?—A. From early 
in February. 
: By the Chairman: 
La Q. Of what year?—A. 1924, until I think some time in October of the same 
ae ” year, and the report was made finally shortly after, on the 3lst of December. 
a Q. Were your investigations conducted in Canada alone? A. No, overseas. 
~_ Q. 1 produce to you, Mr. Preston, a report (shows to witness); is this 
the report you made to the Minister?—A. It is, 
_* Q. In French and English?—A. I can speak for the English. 
Ped pr. SYMINGTON, K. C.: Mr. Chairman, I will file one copy in English and one 
ine Prench. It is a report re North Atlantic Steamship Combine, by W. T. R. 
ey Preston, dated December 31st, 1924, printed by order of Partement 


ss Exhibit No. 68: Sessional Paper No. 45, Report re N. A. Steamship Combine, 
os W. T. R. Preston, Dec. 31, 1924. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

— Q. Now, Mr. Preston, with respect to this report, exhrbit No. 68, are the 

_ facts therein stated by you true, to the best of your knowledge and belief?— 
_A. They are. Perhaps I might be pardoned for making a reference to the first 

and second passenger fares, along towards the end of the book. Those were the 

Ma figures given to me. [ think they are probably a little greater than the actual 

figures are, but it was an error, if any, on the right side. 

rs. Q. That is on page O90 On page 23. 

Be Q. In discussing passenger and emigrants’ fares?—-A. Not emigrants, pas- 

sengers. 

Q. The heading - says “Passenger and Emigrants’ Fares?”—A. Yes. 

Q. Where you say, 7 

“The pre-conference fares were: ~— 
Saloon (1st Class), $90 to $100.” 


e Do. you want to make a change in Planes I nae been told since that they 
were from $70 te $100. 


{Mr. William’ T. R. Pucstont 


, SPECIAL COMMITTEE i 


Q. “Cabin. (2nd Claes: $45. » A. That is said a be: $40. a 

Q. Those were pre- -conference eae Ves VAs ie 

(. You really gave the pre- -conference fares as higher than no now think 
they were in fact?—A. Yes. ; 


The CuatrrMAn: The discrepancy was ereater than it appears. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes, sir, greater than it appears. 


By Mr. Symington, An Ne 


Q. Is there any other correction, Mr. Preston, you desire to make in this © Re 
report?—A. No. That information was according to what I had at my dis- ay 
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That is correct. 

@. (2) That the control by the combine is a serious obstacle to the develop- 
ment of the foreign trade of Canada.—A. That is my opinion. 

Q. (3). That the great mass of the Canadian population have a common 
interest in the early solution of this problem—A. Yes. 

Q. (4) That the emigration movement vital to Canada is seriously affected 
by the extra large increase in emigrant rates, namely, from $17 to $847—A. 
GS) 

Q. (5) That over a series of years and in spite of previous efforts no solu- 
tion of this serious situation has been found?—A. Correct. < 

Q. (6) That to meet the situation some strong competition must be secured 
to free the Canadian people from the monopoly of the North Atlantic Steamship 
Combine?—-A. That is my opinion, Te 

Q. (¢) That the North Atlantic Combine is an obvious menace to thee! se 
natural development of the export trade of the country and a serious deterrent — 
to the prosperity and welfare of the Dominion?—A. I believe so. 
_Q. And within this report exhibit No. 68 are some of the results of your 
investigations, which lead you to these conclusions?—A. Quite. so. 
. (). Are you prepared to make these statements now, as you are pa | 
oath?—-A. Quite so. wee 


posal then. ah : 

Q. Are the comments and conclusions therein justified, according to the #733 
best of your judgment, belief and information?—A. I: think they are. a 

Q. I am not going to take you through this report, because I think it has a4 
been widely read. I have summarized,a few of your conclusions, and I want : 
to see if you agree with those conclusions:—(1) That there is a combine con- u 
trolled outside Canada that controls ocean rates to and from Canada.— A. ) 


Mr. SYMINGTON, K.C.: Take the witness. ah \ 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. You have told us, Mr. Preston, that you were engaged upon this Jaen a q 
from early in February until some time in October, 1924?—A. Yes. Lee 

Q. Under whose instructions, or under what instructions?—A. The Mine 444 
ister of Trade and Commerce. 2 

Q. Reference is made in the early part of the report, in the opening sent- 
ence, to an Order in Council. It might be convenient to have it filed. Have os g 
you got it here?—A. No, I have not. ie 

The CuHatrman: If you wish, Mr. Montgomery, we will have it pee | Wee 
can always get it. 

- Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: I have an uncertified copy of the Order in Council! 
here. The Order in Council i see is dated the 28th of February, 1924. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. That is the one to which you refer,’ Mr. Preston?—A. That iS ae one a 
to which I refer. I left on the 26th of February. 
[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 


\ 
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ane “28 Februany, 1924. 
; P. C. 985 

The Committee of ‘the Bay Council, on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, advise that Mr. W. T. R. Preston be 
employed to investigate the alleged discrimination in freight rates cover- 
ing Canadian shipments from Atlantic Seaports, and also regarding the 
alleged combine in connection with such shipments in marine insurarice, 
ae! and. to report on these subjects to the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 
ne | The Committee, on the same recommendation further advise that 
subject to instructions of the Minister of Trade and Commerce, and 
while employed on the above work, Mr. Preston be paid remuneration 
at the rate of Fifteen Dollars ($15) per day for each day actually 
employed on the said work; and also that he be allowed for the time 
necessarily spent in travel while carrying on such work a living allow- 
ance not to exceed an average of Ten Dollars ($10) per day, in addition 
to actual cost of transportation while so employed. 


x 3 (Sed.) EK. J. LEMAIRE, 
Ve) ie Clerk of the Privy Council.” 


In the Gee Danaea of your report you say: 
“Upon receiving instructions based on the Order in Couned signed 
Po by His Excellency the Governor General, to Nara into the operation 
of an alleged North Atlantic Steamship Combine,” 


/ ak assume that is the Order in Council to which you refer?—A. That is the 
im Order in Council. 

The CustrmMan: Da. you wish to produce it, Mr. Montgomery? 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I think it might as well be produced. 


Lxhibit No. 69: Copy of Order in Council, dated February 28th, 1924. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | 
. Q. You had in fact left the country two days before the Order in Council 
was passed?—A. I understood it was passed the day I got my instructions. 
I did not know until afterwards of the formal ratification of it, I think two 
ee afterwards. 

Q. You, spoke oF getting Salton ctor: are those the instructions set out 
in the Order in Council?—A. They were verbal. I think there was a draft of 
the Order in Council shown to me at the time, but of that I will not be quite | 
clear. 

: Q. I would like you to ie clear upon this point, as to whether that fairly 
sums up what your instructions were, if they were verbal, namely, that you 
: were employed to investigate the alleged discrimination in freight rates covering * 
~ Canadian shipments for Atlantic seaports and also regarding the alleged com- 
_- bine in connection with such shipments in Marine Insurance? 
(ie Mr. SyMINGTON, K.C.: We had better have this checked up. It looks as 
‘ i it should be “ and 2, | 
The CuHairMAN: We will secure, a certified copy. The Clerk made that 
Sy eeestion himself. : : 
_ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That substantially sets forth what I wish. to | 
just n BOW arnt : | a 
Cte ae : [Mr. William T. R, Presten.] 


Te By OMr Monona coe : | ee 
Q. Prior to leaving for the other side, ve ene tad you hece ‘engaged on 
in the month of February?—A. I don’t think anything nota that is Ob ) 
public interest. BAN 
| Q. I am not asking about your pevate vocation. . It is oak that. you msde 
the remark that you had beén engaged on this report from early in February 7; 
and I merely wanted to know what work you had been doing during the earlier \_ 
days of February._-A. Well I reached London about. the 12th ee He 
think. ee 
Q. You reached London about the 12th February ?—A. Yes." | 
Q. I thought you said you sailed on the 26th?—A. On the 26th January. | 
Q. You sailed from here on the 26th January?—A. On the 26th January, 


yes. 
Q. That is considerably over a month before the Order-in-Council was 
passed?—A. No, the Order-in-Council was passed on the 28th. No, wait Ay 
moment. 
| Q. I do not want to mislead you. The Order-in-Council is dated thre 28th.) 2a 
‘February —A. The 26th February is what I stated in the first place, Mr.:> 
Montgomery, that I left Ottawa. Pardon me, let us get the date correctly: © m 
the 26th February, the Minister told me; and I left on the 27th. That was it. 
~ Q.-Does that also correct the answer you gave in the first instance, that 
you had been engaged in this from early in February?—A. No, it should be ~' ~~ 
early in March. Ae 
Q. Then do I take it. that you got your instructions and that you were 
first advised of your appointment to this task on the 26th February, and left 
the same day?—A. No, I left the next day. 
Q. That brings us ‘to the 27th—A. The 27th. I just said so. ? | he 
Q. So that we can first dispose of the suggestion you made to my learned ~~ 
friend that you.had been engaged on this report from early in February, that — 
is not correct?—A. That was a ‘slip of the tongue in respect to February.” 
Q. We will get the facts. Then the first intimation that you had that 
you would be required to make a report of this kind, was on the 26th February? 
—A. Oh, no, no; that had been talked of. 
Q. I will clear this up in a minute or two and I He not want to ask a lot. 
~ of questions.—A. The matter had been talked of for some little time, Mr. 


- . Montgomery. I had had a good many interviews with the Minister, but I 


don’t know that I had any with him in February. I could not-tell you as to : 
that. eae 

Q. Was it in January then?—A. I really could not tell: you;, I cannot fix 
the days. Although we had discussed the matter a number of times. | 

Q. That is terribly indefinite you know.—A. I think it is ee definite ay 
as to the fact. 

Q. Was it in the year 1924, or ’23 or ’22?-——-A. It may hae heenit in fie 
early part of 24. I would not be’certain. 

(. And you cannot be certain that it- was not in es No, I would 
not say it was not in 1923. 
| @. Were you in the Government employ prior.to that time? I mean’) — 
- immediately prior?—A. No, not immediately prior. | Cer 
Q. Then as you were to be paid on a par diem basis at the time you 
undertook the work, perhaps your accounts will show the dates, if we want 3 
‘to get those fixed precisely ?—A. Quite so. The-accounts will show. m 

Q. I do not know, Mr. Chairman, whether I should ask to have those pro- 
duced here; the statements. It will come up in other matters too. We must 
get as nearly as possible the dates, and a number of things that will be pete 


by the accounts, 
[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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ir Preston?—A. I te no objection. 
: 4 Mr. Preston to bring his accounts, 


oe os Moen KO. 
3 I assume they are rene a will ask the Department for them. 
Mr. Durr: Get one of the Departments to produce them. 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: J have not any authority to do so. * 

. The CHairMaN: I will ask the Clerk to ask the Department of Trade and 
ee Commerce to let us have communication of Mr. Preston’s account. 

Me Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Perhaps that may be here for the next sitting? 
The Cuarrman: It may be in the Auditor-General’s Department now. 
Mr. Durr: The Department of Trade and Commerce will have a copy of it. 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: It will be in one or the other, and it would 
-~ probably save a lot of cross- -examination; we would get to know when the 
~ work was done’and where. — 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: You have the date that he arrived over there, 
- early in March, 1924. | 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: : 


_ 4  . This report, Mr. Preston, covers obviously a certain amount of work 
_ done in Ottawa, and a certain amount of work done on the other side.—A. That 
— would be the latter part of it, done in Ottawa. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Will you speak a little louder please, Mr. Preston? 


_ The Witness: That was the latter part of it, in Ottawa. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


_ Q. I take it that your report generally is made up in this way: you will 
correct me if I am inaccurate in any particular. It first contains a recital of 
net you suggest is the earlier history of the Combine?—A. Yes. 

~~ .-Q. And you .say this is a matter that had been known to you ‘or 
many years and consequently you did not need to waste any time in further 
investigation now with it? 

a Mr. Symineton, K.C.: No, he did not say that. 

The Wirness; “No, I did not Say that at all, Mr. Montgomery, please. 


| Mr. SYMINGTON, K. C.: He said: “I was able to at once get in touch with 
aa the interested parties.” He does not say he did not need to waste time in 
, _ investigation. & 


oe By Mr. Montgomery, K. G7 
ote Q. Then J will ask you this question, Mr. Preston. I do not want to be 
unfair to you.—A. I know you don’t. 


a Q. Were you acquainted with the operations Ci this Combine prior to 
that time?—A. I thought I was; well, partially. | 


Cae TS 


i Q. So you were enabled, without going through it for the time being, to 
get into immediate contact with the interests involved?—A. To get into con- 
“tact, yes, with the interests involved. ae 


‘Q. That disposes of that feature of it?—A. Yes. | 
| Q. Then your report consists of a search’ of the Departmental files, to __ 
_ extract complaints, is it not?—A. Before you come to that. 

in Q. I am not attempting to follow it in the order you have put it. You 
have put it in every order. I just want to get at what is the make-up of your 
_ report. One purports to be a history of the Combine. Under another heading 
you: pare aya complaints of shippers?—A. Yes. 
ee : [Mr. William T, R. Preston.] 


\ 


ae Not all of sone 


Q. Did you ee some of re bi oiel tA What. yo ou 
BOL answers to letters from some of theme : 
Q. You were writing?—A. For information. PN Lb ua anes 

@. When was that done, before you went across or sek you came: © back? 
oy Alter I) Game back: 

: (). How long were you on the other side?—A. | would be back here some 
time in October. I could not just give you the date. 3 

Q. You were away egeosly from the 26th or 27th Henrunry a The 
(27th February. is 

Q. Until some time in October?—A. Some time in October, yes. ater 

@. The earlier part or the latter part of October?—A. I think it was 
rather in the earlier—or towards the middle of October. 

Q. But I suppose your accounts will show that?—-A. They will give you all 
the dates, I do not carry those in mind. I could have looked them up uf I had ay 
thought it worth while, but I did not do so. o 

(. How did you occupy yourself between October and December. sist A 
I asked for the files, and went through them with some care, and then I wrote ~ 
some letters to different parties making enquiries. Visited two or three places, | 
I think; no, one place particularly, Toronto, for some information, if I could — 
get it. I was occupied pretty nearly all the time. Some days T was not. 
My accounts will show. 

@. You were over on the other side approximately eight months?—A. Well, 
from, March until October. er, 

@. March, April, May, June, July, August, September and October?—A. ae 
Seven months. Hee, 

Q. And what was your first effort when you got over there?—A. My) oe : 
effort when I got over there was to get in touch with friends whom I knew some- ” 
what intimately and from whom I thought I could get some information as to 
the possible attitude of the Conference or Combine steamships, in regard pare 
ticularly to the plan outlined by the report of the Committee that Mr. McMaster — 
presided over. 

Q. What do you think was that plan, let us faye that, and then we bil 
know what your starting point was.—A. Well, I got some friends who knew— 

Q. No, vou have just been talking about ‘the plan outlined by a report of © 
Mr. McMaster, which you proposed to implement if possible?—A. I have not 
got the report here. Howev er, as the outcome of oe at that report, I drew — 
up a memorandum, which I purposed using. ee 

Q. Was that your ‘ frank statement of the cae 2A. That is the frank oy 
statement of the case, yes; that ‘is there. BS I, 

@. Did you find ‘the grounds for that frank statement of the case in Mr. 
McMaster’s report?—-A. Pretty much so, yes. 

Q. I think your report is before the Committee, iS.ath not? 


Mr. Syminoron, K.C.: Yes. 


The WIrTNEss: Cleans as to the suggestions made, the a the a 
Government ought to follow out. * mee 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.€.: 
©. As to subsidizing fighting ships. Did you find that in Mr. MeMaster’s : 
report ?— A. NOs Ae cad “not find that in Mr. McMaster’s report. 
->, Q. So that what you report as a more desirable solution, or regard as fa, 
more desirable solution in your memorandum, is something you did not oo in 
Mr. McMaster’s report?—A. Well I was trying to find a solution for it. 
~ @. Was that solution yours or someone else’s?—A. I don’t know that. yon a 
could even quite say a solution there. It was my idea that there was possibly 
a solution there. | es i, he 
[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 


‘ 


rou are oe oe gcation in ihe iu of 
th ng about fighting ships. 


; ue Phat is Naren ae 
mn The CHAIRMAN: Wie is that? 
_ Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Page 11. 


_ The Wirness: “ There are two solutions of the eeu under which 
the ocean transportation of Canadian products labour: one, by an arrangement, 


i er rivent control over freight nie Two, the catablishaent of a Govern- 
a ois service between British and Canadian ports, with modern vessels.” 
: Q. Now you have told us that your basis was. Mr. McMaster’s report. 
- JI will ask you if you find anything to justify the first solution in his report?— 
A. I do not want to be taken: as saying that the basis of all this memorandum 
was Mr. McMaster’s report. 
ge Q. Do you say you drew that up ier you got over to the other side?— 

A. I drew that up after I got over to the other side. 
? Q. But you were not acting under instructions that you immediately 
: received from anyone else?—A. No. 
- Q. So that we can take it that that was your idea?—A. That was my idea 
. _onere: [ 

Q. Now taking the second one,_.as there are only two; the establishment of 
a ‘Government service between British and Canadian ports, with modern vessels. 
Did you find any suggestion of that in Mr. McMaster’s report?—-A. No, I 
did not. 
The CuatrMAN: Yes, there was. Excuse me breaking in. 
~ Mr. Montcomery, K.C:: You and Mr. Preston evidently do not agree, 
_ Mr. Chairman. : 
ean The CHAIRMAN: I Gave my Manche before me, Mr. Montgomery. At the 
ee o page 22 of the sessional papers of 1923, one reads:-— 


nd ‘Should it appear that there are no ships, or not a sufficient number 
of ships belonging to the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, suit- 
able for this service, then it would appear that wisdom would dictate the 
disposal of some of the smaller ships to enable ships of the class required 

‘to be secured.” 


By Mr. Montgomery, Oe 


| Q. Well now, coming back to page one of your report, you recite that you 

“were not unfamiliar with this subject of North Atlantic combines, that you had 
made reports on: it 24 or 25 years pets, and intervening reports. Is that 
correct? | 


_Mr. SyMINGTON, 16. Fe he Nace of the question then looming up.”’ fe 

i Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Pleasé, Mr. Symington. eeu 
» ea) Virt SYMINGTON, K.C.: You have read the witness only part of the i 
>. sentence. 


Mr. Mantaomnry, KC. if I make an unfair statement, the witness can 
take care of himself. CONE 
Mr. Symineron, KC: wie you read part of a ak which leaves out ae 
the essential part, I will certainly take objection. 

Mr. Montcomsry, K.C.: I do not know that I have done thas The 


ess has me a oT 
i [Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 


/ 
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Aihion then Oe Upys That. is thie = part 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. So you tell us that, with that personal knowledge, you were in a. oe | 
position to get in touch with all the interests concerned without unnecessary 4 
delay. That is correct, I suppose?—A. That is quite correct. ah 

Q. And on page 11 of your report you purport to give a list of the sevetal one 
steamship companies which go, according to you, to make up that North | 
Atlantic Conference?—A. Yes, that is the list that I succeeded in getting. 

» Q. Where did you suceeed in getting it?—A. You will have to pardon me 
there. That is not for your information, Mr. Montgomery. 

@. That wrll be for the Chairman ‘to say, not for you, Mr. Preston 
A. I had a good many ways of getting information there, and I do not propose - a 
that the Combine is going to get after them. ale 

Q. You knew there was an official record of all these Conferences? 
A. Well; in a way, not very official. | ae 

Q. They had a Royal Commission on Beanie Rings?—A. A home 
Commission on Shipping Rings, yes. Mit 

@. Which made its report several years before?—A. Yes. yy pene 

Q@. They had had the Dominions Royal Commission?—-A. The Dominions — 
Royal Commission, yes. ; 

~Q. You had no doubt seen the Alexander report?—A. No, I could not 
te 1 you at the moment. I have seen a number of reports. ie 

@. Which gave the names of. all these Conferences?—A. Yes. I did 
not take the names from any of them. hah 

Q. Gave their offices? Pee ae, 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: What did? 

Mr. Montroomery, K.C.: The Alexander report. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Now, that is the one the witness said he did not 
think he had seen, and I do not think he ever saw it, because I just gave it to: — 
him a few weeks ago. . 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | el: 
Q. Surely, Mr. Preston, you did not start tar investigate this North — 
Atlantic Conference without even looking at the most exhaustive report made 
upon the subject?—A. ] Mr. Montgomery, there are ways of getting information - 
without going around with a brass brand. , ae 
@. So you preferred the devious way rather than going around with a ~ 
brass band sufficiently to go to any library and consult the Alexander report, 
where these Conferences are all charted, with their officers and everything 
clse?—A. I did not choose the devious way at all. eae 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: My learned friend. suggests— Bese 
Mr. Monteomrry, K.C.: Are you cross-examining or not? a 
The CuaimMan: Mr.Montgomery, will you please resume your seat. Mr eal, 
pone do you want to make an objection? ‘ Bie > 
-— Mr. Syminetron, K.C.: My learned learned friend is quoting certain: “J 
ie supposed to be in the Alexander report of 1913 and 714, which as far as 
I recollect it, did not name the people who are in the Combine, *in extenso, 
and certainly could not name the people who were in the Combine in 1924, ioe 
when Mr. Preston was investigating it. ] 
The Witness: If this is the Alexander report— 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.; No, that is not it. It is an American heals 
[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 


Ge. 


| Phen fi Nieotrene fiat: on are unwilling to give the Committee the 
source from which you obtained the names of the members of the Conference? 
—A. I am quite unwilling. 

= Q. Quite unwilling?—A. Yes. 


! ae I ‘do not know what you call official or open sources. I went to what I 
ENG ee ae good sources of information, and I pretty well got it, I think. 
" Q. You do?——-A. Yes. 
ny Q. For instance, where did you find that the Norwegian-American com- 
* pany were a member of the North Atlantic Conference?—A. From the source 
of which I speak. 7 
VQ. Did- you ever check to’ see if that is correct or not?—A. No, not 
Sad other than the information which I got. 
ie. - Q. The Scandinavian-American?—A. That is a list which I got from a 
source which I believe to be authentic. 
Q. But there was no mystery about it; everybody has known for years 
the makeup of these Conferences, have they not?—A. I do not think it. 
QQ. You are not suggesting that you are the first one to discover the 
- existence of the North Atlantic Conference?—A. Not at all. 
ye @. And any shipping man could tell you what lines were plying between 
Canada and the Old Country?—A. Yes. I knew that pretty well. 
! —  Q. And you knew that generally every line was a member of a Conference, 
_ perhaps of several Conferences?—A. I knew that some of the lines were; at 
ilies my information was that they were, or is that they were. 
a Q. As far back as 1906, I understand you reported that they all were?— 
7 A. 1900, I think. 
Q. ‘So you had information since 1900 that every line, practically, was 
8, ine ber of one Conference or another?—-A. No, I did not. 
Q. With what exceptions?—A. I knew some lines which are. 
ee . Had you any doubts about any of them?—A. I had no doubts about 
cine those, but there are other lines. 
anf Q. Well, will you indicate among those which lines are concerned in the 
Canadian trade; you might take the Canadian cargo trade.——A. Anchor- 
. Donaldson. 
@. Anchor-Donaldson; that is one-—A. Canadian Pacific. 
Q. That is two.—A. Cunard. 
Q. That is three—A. Cairns-Noble. 
Q. That. is four—A. Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. 
Q. They are not interested in the freight business, are they?—A. I am 
pet talking about freight, I am talking about the Conference. 


sy the Chairman: 


Q. The question addressed to you by Mr. Montgomery was to name the 
companies in this list which were engaged in the freight business.—A. I beg 
pardon; I did not understand that question. 3 

@. In view of that fact, you want to correct your answer?—A. Yes, I 
want to correct my answer. The Anchor-Donaldson; Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way; Cunard; Cairns-Noble; Canadian Government Merchant Marine; Royal 
i i ae Steam Packet Company. } 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Star-Dominion; and Furness-Withy. 
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But you did not go to any of the official or open sources to get it?— 


_Q. They were not carrying freight from this side?—A. White Star; White a 


Wie’ 
hi 


Mee Haast Soe 
Q. Let me assist you a little bit. te Me ee byes th TOU 
‘Inter-Continental Transports, associated with Cane Steamships. —A. 
not know which one you mean. : TPG oe: 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The bottom of the first row. 
The Witness: Yes. You are quite right there, Mr. Montgomery. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. And then you wrongly included White Star. Is it not White Star- : 
Dominion only?—-A. No, I understood both of them were travelling to Canada. — 


By the Charman: 


Q. With freight?—A. I suppose even the White Star carries freight, too. < 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: There is nothing that carries only passengers. 


The Cuamman: Perhaps I am leading both the witness and Mr. Mont- 
gomery astray. I thought the first question was directed to all the freight 4 


carrying lines, as distinguished from passenger-carrying lines. 


Mr. Ne Se K.C.: My learned friend has given evidence that 


there is nothing that does not carry passengers. 
The CHAIRMAN: No, nothing that does not carry freight. 
Mr. SYMINGTON, KC: Passenger steamers carry freight. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. I am asking whether the White Star operates to the Dominion at all 


apart from the White Star-Dominion. —A.I could not tell you that for sure. 
I thought it did. 


Q. Then the Royal Mail, where do tee deliver cargo to in the United Q 


SSS. 


Kingdom?—A. I have seen their advertisements in the London: papers, ee a 


to Canada last fall. 
Q. Last fall?—A. Yes. 


Q. They were proposing to start, or had started?—-Av Had started. 9 9 


Q. When?—A. I think they were started by September or October. 
Q. The Atlantic or the Pacific?—A. The Atlantic. ) 
Q. You think they were started in September or October?—A. Yes. 


Q. Then you obviously did not get their name at the time you made 
your enquiries from the confidential source, as to who were the members; — 


they were not members then, were they?—A. Who? 


Q. The Royal Mail?—A. The Royal Mail was a member of the Conbavente: - 


as early as some time in May, or I was ee much misinformed by the General 
Manager of the line itself. 


Q. My information, Mr. Preston, is Sat the Payal Mail had not beer a 
engaged in the transport of cargo to Canada at all.A. I understood from the «— 
General Manager himself, Mr. Allsop, that they were engaged in the traffic © 


to Canada, and that they were going to run passenger ships, and that they 


wanted to try and get some special interest in immigration work to Canada. > i 


Q. I attach some importance to that, because I am coming to your inter- 


view with the Royal Mail a hittle later. Then your testimony is that the © 


Royal Mail were engaged in the freight traffic to Canada, Arsh di will ask, 
during 1924—A. During 1924. 
Q. And prior ‘to 1924?—A, I could not tell you. 


—A. T could not tell you. \: 
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i hen tithe ie cae ae ee you ng at least no information that 
; he F Royal Mail were one of those who had been engaged in the United Kingdom- 
Canadian traffic?—A. Not at the time I went there. 
PONG lee Al. Nol 
i Q. Then let us take the ones you knew were engaged. I assume they 
Ca would be the interests most concerned, would they not?—A. Oh, my report 
) was regarding the whole North Atlantic Combine, or Conference, or whatever 
a. (you ‘call it. 
=. Q. We will stick to Canada, if you do not mind.—A. Well you can stick 
to Canada if you like. 

"h Q. You go on to say, 


‘In. carrying out the object aimed at by the Order in Council 
appointing me to make the enquiry in question, I acted on my. own 
judgment in getting into communication with the management and 
prominent officials of steamship companies, directly connected with the 
North Atlantic Steamship Conference, or Conbine.” 


The Cuatrman: You are reading from where? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Page 11, just following the list. 
The Witness: Yes. + | 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: And it goes on to say: 


“In this connection, I thought it better to have a frank discugsion 
on the whole situation.” 


The WITNEss: Yes. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. I take it that would be with the people who, were operating this North 
Atlantic Combine, as far as the interests of Canada were affected?—A. If I 
thought it worth ‘while to meet them. 
Q. If you thought it worth while to meet them?—A. Yes. 
@. And you go on to say: 


“With a view to bring this about I presented the following memo- 
randum to those with whom I came in contact in this matter.’ 


ALY Yes, 

| Q. You then quote your memorandum?—A. Yes. 

: Q. Proceeding, you say, “I thought it better to throw aside all reserve and 
the usual so-called diplomacy.” That is on the next page, page 12.—A, Yes. 

Q. You say: “with a view to endeavouring to bring about a candid discus- 
sion of the whole question.”—A. Yes. 

Q. Who would you be likely to have your candid discussion with? Avi I 
‘wanted to have my candid discussion with anyone who was likely to discuss it 
from the standpoint that 1 was prepared to discuss it from. 

Q. In the first instance, I assume you would have your candid discussion, 
if with anybody, with the lines concerned?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. That would be natural enough, would it not?—A. Quite so. 
Q. They had been engaged in. the Canadian traffic for many years?——A. 


; 


F., Yes. 
pe Q. Served it both’as regards passengers and cargoes?—A, Yes, if they We 
willing to. 

QQ. And surely, before going abroad, your first endeavour would be to aye 
a frank and candid discussion with them, would it not?—A. Possibly so, if they 
were willing to. 

| 6. If they were willing to?—A. Yes. 

Bins eon dispose of that last answer in your next sentence?—A. Yes. 
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there on that mission, realizing that a frank and candid discussion of the 


involved in the United Kingdom- Canadian traffic?—A. I learned the attitude 


Marine BEN) Yes. 


Q. Hal sayy + I ine aa ete pa bo eo | 
these interests, with whom I discussed this question in the first p 
cider the difficulties that were alleged to exist.”.—A. Yes. = 
- Q. There is no evidence there of anybody’s unwillingness?—A, There is” 
unwillingness on the part of the particular interests to which that refers. — 

@. The particular interests, I assume, are the Canadian Steamship Com- 
panies, meaning by that, the services operating between the United ieee 
and Canada?—A, I do not say so, 

Q. Is that the impression- you intended to convey to is pute in that 
report?—-A. Not at all. 

Q. We all differ in our use of the English language— ai Yes. 

Q. —and in our interpretation of it— oA Veg: . 

@. —but I would gather from that that you had gone over that Rake 
“abandoning the usual diplomacy ” had gone right to them and discussed Ta | 
A. I did not say so. Bs 

You did not intend that anybody should infer from that report that you — 
had discussed the matter with the lines themselves?—A. Not with all the, 
lines, certainly not. cea 

Q. So, “abandoning all diplomacy,” taking off your coat and adopting, 
if I may use the expression, a “ shirt-sleeve diplomacy,” you did not even get — 
into contact with the lines engaged in the United Kingdom-Canadian traffiic?— 
i I got into communication to find out the attitude of every one of the pe. 

s I understood them, travelling to Canada. a 

Q. How could you have a “frank and candid discussion” with pean 
without coming into immediate contact with them?—A. Frank and candid 
discussions with those with whom I came in contact. I think that is very plain. — 

‘Q. Well, would there be a desire on the part of these interests to meet your © 
difficulties if they were not the people engaged in the traffic, with whom you ~ 
were discussing it?—A. When I found out that certain persons were not willing 
to do anything, that they were going to stand by the Conference, I did not Bh | 
any time on them, Mr. Montgomery. ae 

Q. Is the effect of your answer, Mr. Preston, at having been sent over — 


situation was the prime consideration, you did not go near the lines which were 


of every line— ; 
Q. Answer my question. I asked you whether you went near them or 
not.—A. I cannot answer— Bm: 
Q. I am asking you whether you went near them or nope Put ote 4 
questions so that there will be no doubt about them, and I will answer them (ol 
with perfect candor. | We as: 
Q. I will take them one by one, that may be the easiest way? ie 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes, that will be the best way. 


The Witness: That is the best way. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. ‘In the first instance, we have our own Canadian. Pacific?—A. We call 
it our own. ji 
Q. It is well known to you,—A. We mall it our Own. 
ae Have you any doubt about it? Do you disavow the Canadian Pacific? ae 

i a 


Q. One would think your first effort would be to get in touch with neo | 
see if there were any difficulties to be threshed out. Did you get in touch ~ 
with either of them?—A. Not personally. Se aa 
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never mene near ike ©. Pp. R. ok Not personally, 
ans . Or to any person in the Canadian Pacific Ocean Service?—A. ‘No, but 
sere i Teayed the attitude of the Canadian Pacific very soon. 
pas Way Please answer my questions and do not make any speeches?—A. I am 
not making a speech— 
 Q. You will just answer my questions. I asked you if you went near the 
) CP. O.S.?—A. When you put your questions and will not take another mean- 
eee my answers than the one I intend, I will answer you with perfect 
candor 
| Q. I may Fieead to you that the public i in Canada have taken an entirely 
different meaning from the one you now make to us to-day of your report.—A. 
Probably some of the public have. 

Q. And it is an impression which you have not sought to correct?—A. I 
do not accept your view of the construction of my report at all. 

Q. So, in the performance of this mission, and having in mind, as you 
emphasized, the importance of a frank and candid discussion, you did not x0) 
near the principal members of the lines involved?—A. What. do you-call the 

“ principal members ”’? 

Q. We will take the Ginadidn Government’ Merchant Marine. You did 
not discuss matters in that connection?—A. No, I did not go near them. That 
is a matter for the Canadian Government to do. 

Q. Let us take the Canadian Pacific A. I was not talking with minor 


- officials. 
eae Q. I do not iid exactly what you mean ie le whether you include the 
company as a “ minor official’”——A. You know very well what I meant— 


please, please, Mr. Montgomery. 
| Q. Then I assume that an interview which appeared in the Ottawa Even- 
ing Journal of March 3rd, 1925, sets out correctly your remarks. I will read 
a paragraph from it to you and you can correct me A. I never gave an 
-_- Interview to the Ottawa Journal, that I know of. 
a Mr. Symineron, K.C.: That is an answer. He said he never gave an 
- interview. | 
The Witness: No, not to my knowledge. 
Bs Mr. Syminetron, K.C.: If Mr. Preston says he never gave an interview, 
_ my learned friend will read it only subject to my objection. 
| Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It is one which ties in fairly well with Mr. 
Preston’s remarks. I will ask him if he gave an interview to anybody. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Surely, if my learned friend wants to cross-examine 
a witness upon an interview, he must give the time and when and where it 
i. Was. ; 
x The Cuatrrman: Mr. Montgomery will not be anything else but fair, I 
Pam sure. 
: Mr. Symrineron, K.C.: As a matter of principle, I desire to take an 
objection that before part of an interview or an interview is read to a witness, 
and the witness asked whether he was truly reported, he must say whether he 
) gave an interview. If he says he did not, then I submit it cannot be read. 
| The CHamMaN: That should be good law; it is common sense. Will you 
- proceed in that fashion, Mr. Montgomery? 
Sir Henry Drayton: I think it should be read, and then the attention 
of the witness can be drawn to it in the usual way. 
_ » The CuHairman: If he says he never gave it— 
a Sir Henry Drayton: He cannot say that until he has heard it. It may 
have been copied— 


{Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 


i abe 
The Wrrness: It, may have been es ~ some | o 2 
By Mr. Montgomery, K. C. tee 


he chuckled cheerfully” 
Mr. SymineTon, K.C.: Is that part of the iter eeae 
The Wirness: I never said that, 


BY Mr. Montgomery, K. C.: 


@. —‘as he referred to a digest of the shipping companies’ reply to bide 
charges, is to set up men of straw simply to destroy them.” Do you recognize | 
that?—-A. I remember saying that somewhere, a good many times. I will mene | 
so now. 

Ou ET see Sir George Maclaren Brown, the Canadian Pacific Steamship _ “ 
representative in London, is criticizing me for not having called upon him while 
IT was there. Why should I be bothered with mere subordinates, when the head — 
offices of the company are right here in Canada?”’—A. That is a proper She i 
tion, I think. wy 

Q. So I assume that Sir George Maclaren Brown the European General is 
Manager of the Canadian Pacific Railway, falls within the category of “minor — 
officials” who were unworthy of the attention of Mr. W. T. R. Preston?—A. No, — 
not at all. at 

Q. Well, was he or was he not one of the “minor officials” with whom you — 
would not bother discussing things?—A. There was no use bothering discussing 3 
the matter with Sir George Maclaren Brown. He had already sent a detective, “a 
or somebody from the C.P.R., to follow me all about London. What was the Le 
use of bothering with him? ie 

Q. So he was not included in your “frank discussion?”—A. Not atall 

Q. Had you conferred with the detective?—A. No, I had not. 

@. Then, that eliminates the C.P.R.— 


Sir Henry Drayton: I think we should get a description of that detective, Me 
The Witness: I should like to have seen him. ; 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. Did you ever see him?—A. No, I never saw him. 
Sir Henry Drayton: Oh, dear, what a pity! 
The Witness: But I think I gave him a hunt. 
Mr. Montcomerry; K.C.: No doubt— 
Mr. Kennepy (Glengarry): A still hunt? 
The Witness: He is still hunting. : 


By Mr. Montgomery, K. C.: 


Q. You think he followed you to the source of your information from which 2 
you got the names of the Conference?—A. I do not know; but as soon as 1) ie 
heard he was on my track, I left some trouble for him. oe 

Q. What did you do? Tell us about it? It is interesting —A. Oh, no. ia : 
took my own way to get around him. London is a big place. ae 

. You out-sleuthed the sleuth? Is that it?—A. If I cannot out-sleuth ie 
CPR. detective, I think I will go and put my head on ice. . 
le Os You have not a very high opinion of the C.P.R., either their “minor 
officials,” their Huropean Manager, or their detectives?—A. I have not said so. — 
Q. If you could not bother dealing with minor officials or subordinates, _ 
such as Sir George Maclaren Brown, did you take the matter up with the 
President or the higher officials of the company upon your return here?—A. No, 
I left that to the Government; they took it up with them. - ect : 
[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] alto el el aa ee 
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| did; ae am _eross-examining you upon 
hg 2A. All right. 
iat in your endeavour to find a solution of this question, you 

1 r went near. the Canadian Pacific—A. No, I did not. 

- Q. Nor their Ocean Services—A. I went near their Ocean Service about the 

He: - the return passage, but not upon this matter. 

ee Q. Nor their European Manager—A. No. 
ca Q. To find out whether some solution could be found which would obviate 

‘ oh aa of the Government taking measures such as have been proposed? 
Me — Oo 
— @. Let us proceed to another one. You mention the Anchor-Donaldson 

and Thompson?—A. Yes. 
. Q@. They have been a line which has been serving Canada for many, many 
_years?—A. Yes. 
 Q. An old-established Jine?—A. Yes. : 
Q. Been serving us for more than 50 years?—A. I do not know. 
(. As long as you have had any connection with the steamship business?—A. 
Possibly so. 
\ Q. Now, I think they have the reputation of being reasonably reputable 
people, have they not?—A. No doubt about it. 
Q. A very reputable concern?—A. No doubt about it. 
Q. A concern that has done something to help build up the Dominion?—A 

No doubt about it. 

Moe Q. Now, surely you went to them and said, “Our shippers are not satisfied”? 
‘ oA. T did not. 

- Q. Surely you said, “The Government is having so many complaints made 

to it that unless something can be done to remedy it, it will have to take some 

_ extraordinary action’ ?—A. I did not. 

Ree Q. Surely you went to them and said, “There is a complaint about the 
cattle rates: cannot you do something to alleviate conditions?”—A. Indirectly l! 
did, later on. 

| Q. I am asking you what you did directly, because you emphasize the 

“importance of throwing off your coat and having a frank and candid discussion? 

aA. ‘Yes. 

~~ Q. Surely, when one throws one’s coat off,-it 1s to go for the other fellow 

-. directly?—A. I did not take my coat off. : 

Mr. Durr: He might have run away with his coat off. 


Mr. MontcomMery, K.C.: Apparently most of his time was spent in running ° 
—this detective— 
The Wrrness: I learned from what I considered a reliable source that to 
waste any time on the Anchor Donaldson was useless, because they were tied 
up absolutely with the Combine, and I could do nothing. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. I want to find out if you did anything besides elude the vigilance of 
this detective?—A. Read my report; and you can see. 
hy Q. I have read your report, and if I can read the English language, I read 
) in your-report that you lost no time in getting in touch with all the interests 
— eoncerned—not some of them—but all the interests concerned?—A. I lost no 
pee in finding out the attitude of every steamship line running to Canada 
_ particularly, and even beyond Canada, to the United States. 
- Q. Please answer my question, Mr. Preston?—A. I am trying to. 
i Q. I am asking you whether this. statement. is true or false?A. It is” 
: _ absolutely true. C 
qua Well, we will test it out,— fo Very well. 
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$6 SBECUTAL COMMITEE oe 
ue Q. You say, * 1 was ina a position to got in touch with all th nter sts ¢ 
cerned ”?—A. Yes. ne 

-Q. Did you get in touch with all the ere epdeeted ta 1) got an’ 
touch through another party with all the interests concerned—with every, steam- \ 
ship company running to Canada. 

Q. Now you do not suggest you got in touch with any other pee Vous . 
tell the public of Canada you got in touch with all the interests concerned ?—A. a 
I got in touch with all the interests concerned. f 

Q. That is true or false?—A. That is quite true. 

Q. Did you get in touch with them all directly?—A. Not directly, all: of 
them; some of them indirectly. 

Q. So, be frank and say “ most of them indirectly.”—A. Put it that way a 
you like. No, I wont put it that way at all. JI had direct information about — oe 
the view of everyone of them. ; 

@. Do you not think the people to whom this report was addressed—and 
I do not confine that to the Minister alone but to Parliament and the public— 
would infer that you got in touch with all the interests concerned, that you 
would at least get in touch with the steamship lines serving the U. K. Canadian se 
trade?—A. Yes. and they were all got in touch with; everyone of them. (a 

 Q. You do not say that. You say you got in ‘touch with them?—A. Put i 
it that way if you like. I got in touch with them. sie 
You do not infer by that that somebody else Bot in. touch with thera us 

A. Somebody else got in touch with them. | 

@. The statement that you got in touch with them is incorrect?—A. It 
is not incorrect. 

@. You do not consider that anybody reading that ana would believe that, 
your first effort was to get in touch with them and that you had a frank and 
candid discussion with them?—A. I got in touch and had a frank and candid 
discussion. ie 

- Q. Do you not think any reasonable person reading that account would © 
infer that you got in touch with them directly ?—A. No. 

Q. Don’t you think that report is designed to give that impression?—A. 
None of your insults. I am not sitting here taking insults from you. 

Q. You are the hero of one hundred libel actions?—-A. Yes, and I won them 
too, and you go outside this door and repeat it and I will take one out of you. 

@. I am in the law game myself. We approach you at our peril?—A. You 
do. Get down on your knees. 

@. Even we will put detectives on you at our peril?—A. Go on with your 
nonsense. 

Q. Let us take another lttle paragraph and see what impression you a 
intend to convey to the public at\page 11. j i 

Q. Did you think it better to have a frank discussion on the whole situ- ; 
ation?——A« I ‘did. 

. Q. Whom did you have that frank discussion with?—A. I had that frank 
discussion with Lord: Kylsant and Mr. Allsop. I 

Q. Let us get these names?—A. Lord Kylsant. ; ee 
hc GQ) Lord Kylsant, I understand, is the President of the Harland & Wolff” 
Company ?—A. Yes, Lord Kylsant is the President of the Harland & vor 
Company. 

Q. Which is building the two new Petersen boats?—A. I do not know where 
the boats have been built. ee 
, Q. You never looked at the schedule at the back?—A. Of what? ~ et 
. Of the Petersen contract?—A. I do not know who is building the 


Wr 


: ae 


Q. You never inquired who was Buildin the boats?—A. I may have heard 


something about it. ~ 
{Mr. William T. R. Preston.] , 


aN | Q. : ae was the one you had pee frank discussion with?—A. Yes. 
ex) You have not been asked for any of the voyage accounts of the Royal 
Ae Mail in this investigation? How is that? 

) Re SyMineton, K.C.: Because I did not put them on the list of the 
Ce gee Bhat. 


ae By Mr! Montgonu een: 


this at all?—A. I thought the Royal Mail was. 

~ Q. Did you think that the Royal Mail, prior to your report, had been 
engaged in the movement of cargo to and from Canada?—A. I did and I knew 
the Royal Mail was very ee interested in the probable emigration traffic 


to Canada. 
oe ‘Q. Who? Tell as who oil, Mr. Allsop, the General Manager of the 
‘ Royal Mail. : 
4 Q. Both these individuals were with the one Company?—A. Yes. 
aa Q. You have been sitting in this room for the last four weeks?—A. While 
er the Committee was in session. 
La Q. The first occasion on which we have heard the Boul Mail’s name 


mentioned as being involved in any way in this is now, is it not?—A. The first 
= 4 time it is mentioned here, yes. 

aera Q. So you selected a company whom no one has heretofore considered as 
being particularly involved in this inquiry one way or the other?—A. I under- 
stood the Royal Mail was in the conference and I discussed everything on the 
~ . line I did with Lord Kylsant with that understanding. 

‘ Q. Was it because they were in the Conference that you sought him out? 
—A. No, but I was given to understand he was not averse to discussing my 
mission. 

hse Q. Not averse to discussing your mission to make an arrangement with 
- * an independent steamship company?—A. No, to inquire into the combine and 
es hear something at least about the Canadian difficulties. 

Q. You ruled out a number of these companies because you heard they 
were members of the Conference?—A. I ruled them out because I believed it 
-would be no use approaching them. 
eae Q. You could have gone and asked them?—A. Proper inquiries were made 
and I got some report. 

Q. Would you be good enough to tell us who made the proper inquiries 

about these lines?—-A. No,-I won’t tell you that. 

Q. You won’t tell us that?—A. No, | take responsibility for not telling 

ou. 
; Q. You did not go yourself to see them and you won’t tell us who did? 
—A. No. 
Q. Let us go on.—A. I take all the responsibility for it. 


Rien ee ee ce 


) | By the Chairman: 

© Q. Why are you averse to giving us the name of your informant.—A. I 
am averse to giving the name of my informant because I know each one of 
ae - them would get exactly what I am getting from the combine. a 

a Sine Q. Are you afraid if you gave the name of this man it might prejudice 


; own Case. 
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ant ny As a matter of fact you know that the Royal Mail is not involved in 


_ his business?—A. Very seriously and prejudicially affect him. I got it in my ~ 
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By Me Aone | Coe | ee re : 
| Q. It is your idea that he Went as your eriissary 2a i know got his 
report. It was thoroughly useless to go to them. Ley 
| Q. Do you wish us to understand that while you did on 20 Tete to. BE 
see the lines serving the Canadian trade, you sent somebody else to see them _ v 
on your behalf?—A. I got persons to enquire of each of these companies ag CAO stat 
to the probability of their breaking away from the Conference. : bie 

@. You got several persons to inquire?—A. Several. A he 

Q. That is your idea of a frank and candid discussion.—A. Yes. Not with 
them but with those I came in contact with myself. ? ee: 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: ‘Frank and candid discussion, the witness speci- 
fically states with those with whom he came in contact. 


> 


By Mr. eon bien Sh Oise 


ANE suppose you could have had frank and candid Hane lbe with Mr. 
- Symington if he had been there or with any of us sitting around the room? 
Would that be the people operating the steamships you were sent to investigate? 
—A. I cannot tell you what the view of it is. I am giving you the facts. 
_Q. Why did you not say that in your report, if that was your impression, 
instead of telling us at first that there appeared to be a desire on the part 
of the interests to understand your complaint?—-A. The interests there means 
interests outside of the immediate Atlantic Conference, or rather, includes 
those outside the North Atlantic Conference. ae 
@. So the people you succeeded in interesting were not pabplen in, Chen tae 
North Atlantic Conference?—A. I thought I had interested Lord Kylsantiv ol: 3 13) 
was mistaken. In other cases I thought I had interested those outside the 
North Atlantic Conference. They were on other Conferences. Pee died 
Q. It is better to throw aside all reserve and so-called diplomacy. What (ed 
do you mean by that?—A. Just exactly what it says. 
@. With a view of endeavouring to bring about a candid discussion of 
the whole question?—A. Yes. 
Q. You apparently did not succeed?—-A. No. 
@. You never had a candid discussion with him or the lines affected? 
—A. With two lines affected. 
~ Q. But you have told us that already. Do you forget the word “all” in 
the early part of your report?—-A. You have the explanation of it. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The “all” is on page one, you are examining on i 
page 11. a 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 4 

Q. Go on. You told us about these discussions stiioh extended over four ei. 
months or more. You have given the names of nine or even ten companies : 


who were concerned in the North Atlantic Conference, so far as Canada was 
concerned. You told us the discussion went on for four months or more and 
you only indicate two whom you saw at all in the four months?—A. Two whom 
I saw? 
Q. And one of those whom you thought you might interest in it?—A. No, 
I understood Lord Kylsant was interested in Canadian traffic, because two — 
or three of his representatives have come to me to see what could be done 
about immigration. 
Q. Lord Kylsant ran no boats into Montreal?—A. I think he had some. 
boats advertised into Halifax or I cannot read English. Sle 
Q. Let us take our St. Lawrence trade. Was Lord Kylsant interested in 
any of the companies which are operating in the United Kingdom-Montreal- ee 
Quebec trade?—A. No, I do not: know that he is. , Petes ' 
{Mr. William T. R. Beton 
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rd ines t see “any Se ah Cunard Line Bee is 
Did you send anyone ‘else to see them?—-A. I sent someone to see how 
ere in regard to the Conference and they were utterly hopeless. 
Nig . Was that the same one you sent to see the Donaldson Line?—A. No. 
avaia) "0. ‘You sent another emissary to see the Cunard?—A. No, I did not see 
ae Mensticr emissary at all. I had a good many friends in London whom I could 
| trust. 
Ma @. Your report is based on something somebody told you?—A. Something 
| ~ somebody learned for me of the situation. 

 Q. It was something somebody told you?—-A. My information was gotten 
_ from someone who was perfectly reliable, in my estimation. 
‘ ‘ Q. In your report you say “I did not think it wise to go near these people 
myself and I asked somebody else what they thought about it?”—A. Ii I 
Re oras could write another report I would be very much pleased. 

ie Q. You did not think your report was intended to give the publie of 
Canada any other impression than that?—A. None wh atever. 

~ Q. Let us take the next line, «The Inter-Continental Transports.” Did 
you ever see them?—A. No. | 

@. Did you send a messenger to see them?—A. I got information that 
they were hopeless. 

Ce Q. Was that the same missionary you sent or did you send another one? 
_ —A. I think one of those two. 

nt @. One of the two fellows who told you about the Cunard disclosed the 
4 statement about the Inter-Continental Transports?—-A. Yes. 

| _ You have told us about the Canadian Government Merchant Marine. 
Le us take the White Star Dominion. It is a fairly well known line, with 
offices on the other side?—A. Yes. | 

Q. People who were accessible to you during the four months you were 
labouring in the employ of the Government?—A. Quite accessible. 

Q. Did you, at any time during the whole of the four months, go near any 
responsible official of the White Star Line to find out: whether something could 
not be done to fix up the suggested difficulties?—A. I did not, but I got some 
information about the White Star Dominion Line. 

Q. Somebody told you they were in the Conference?—A. Not somebody, 
please; a friend whom I could trust. 

Q. Tell us who it was?—A. No, I cannot do that. 

Q. I will have to use “somebody” unless you make it more precise —A. 
Use “somebody” if vou like. : 

. Q. I have to use “somebody” because fou will not tell me who it was? 
-—A. No, I wont tell. you :.. 

Q. What would you like me to call him, Mr. A., or Mr. X?—A, Call him 
anything you like. ©. 

Q. Or was it. a Syndicate?—A. No, it was no “syndicate. 


Mr. SHaw: Do I understand his atkention was directed to find out which 
of these companies were prepared to leave the Conference? 


The Wirness: That is correct. 
By Mr. Shaw: | 
Q. That was the only question upon which you sought information?—A. 


That_was the only question: upon which I sought information from these people 
at the time. 


Raia Bar em Mon enon. KG: 
_ Q. As to whether they were prepared to leave the Conference?—A. As 
to. mherher they were likely to leave the Conference. 


{[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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a I eo: to ne Mr. Sy neta! S a Take Ghee: then 
Q. Did you ever go and ask them whether they were prepared | to leave. ns 

the Conference?—A. No, I did not go and ask them whether or not they’ were es 

prepared to leave the Conference. 

Q. Why not be candid and frank?—A. I am candid and frank. : 

Q. Why not have been candid and frank to them?—A. Yes—poor fellows. a 

Q. You had a frank statement of the Canadian case?—A. Yes. My 

Q. Why not indicate to them that you were going to point a gun at them © ¢ 
if they did not come down?—A. I hadn’t any gun. 

@. So that that frank and candid statement was not intended as a weapon 
to be pointed at any of the guilty parties?—A. It was intended to be directed 
towards anyone I was in contact with who was connected with the shipping 
of goods and with whom I could get into direct contact. 

@. But there were several people’ you could get into contact with, in all 
those lines?—A. Yes, all of them and get the same information. 

@. Wouldn’t that be the correct process, for a frank and candid person 
like yourself, for you to come in contact with them?—A. I chose the other 
way. | 

By the Csammmai 


Q. This “frank statement of the Canadian Case,” was that despatched by | 
vou to any of these lines that were in the North Atlantic Shipping Conference? 
—A,. There were about a dozen copies of that struck off, and I gave them to 
the parties with whom I was negotiating, to see if they could get an opening, 
and to get an interview for me along those lines. They of course were not to 
use them if it was a hopless case. 


~ 


By Mr. Montgomery: 

Q. Surely. you intend that as a joke, don’t you?—Well, perhaps if you 
were on your oath you would think a statement like that was a joke; I do 
not. ee 

Q. Do you think that was the impression the people of Canada would get 
_ from reading that report of yours?—-A. I think so. 

@. It requires an investigation to see what is coming out?—A. No, there 
is something coming out. 

Q. Tell us now what it is?—A. I claim I got into indirect connection with 
the whole Reford outfit in Montreal. re 

Q. You are telling us what you were doing in the four months in London © 
when you were a paid employee of the Government?—A. That is part of it. if 

Q. You conferred with the Reford Company in London?—A..No, I did 
not. You asked me a question, and I tried to answer, and I will answer it now. 

Q. Is that the bombshell, that you saw the Reford Company? 


The CHatrRMAN: You invited the witness to tell you something, Mr. Mont- 
gomery, which he said he would “tell at a subsequent moment. I think you 
should allow him to answer the question. 

Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: I have no objection, Mr. Chairman, if he wants 
to come back to Montreal before he finishes with London. 

The Witness: I got in touch with the -Cairns-Noble Company. I had 
hoped to have seen Sir William Noble. I had a letter from his Secretary; he 
could not make an appointment for me, but eventually an appointment was 
made, and I met Major Cairns, and with him I discussed particularly the question 
of the cattle rates, but at the same time I discussed the whole question as set 
~ out in this memorandum. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. This memorandum called the Canadian Case?—A. I had that in my 
mind at the time. 
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Bi ‘Ts: that your hombelee a: I a not talk about a bombshell. After 
toe ‘considerable conversation with Mr. Cairns, who was labouring under some 
‘ domestic unpleasantness at the time, the point— 


ae. PBy. Mr. Montgomery, Rahs 
; -  _ Q. Major Cairns is in the room, Mr. Preston.—A. Yes, Major Cairns is in 
the room, and he will bear me out that I sympathized with him in the operation 
that his boy was undergoing. He therefore apologized to me for apparent inat- 
-___ tention or not listening to me at all. I was not suggesting anything else, Mr. 
Montgomery, and we discussed— — 
-. Q. You are not very apt in your selection of words.—A. I am sorry. I- 
- will go to you to learn English. We were discussing principally the question 
of the rates on cattle. I had received instructions from the High Commissioner, 
through a telegram which he had received from the Minister, ‘that if a reason- 
able or what might be called a mutually satisfactory rate upon cattle could be 
secured from the lines over there, the Government would be willing to pay 
mi one-third or rather pay $5 of the freight charges, presumably on the line that 
Ay a $15 rate could be arranged. Major Cairns and I discussed that question in 
its various aspects, for half an hour or more, and eventually the point was 
reached as to what could be done. He had to ‘consult the people at Montreal, 
the Refords, and whether he suggested it or I suggested it I do not know, at 
- any rate an agreement was arrived at that I should cable the Minister, or get 
the High Commissioner to cable the Minister the situation of our negotiations, 
-and that he should cable the Refords in Montreal to go up to interview the 
Minister, particularly on the question of the number of cattle that might be 
taken on board, that is, the limiting of the space, something along the lines of 
the Argentine regulations. I returned to the office, and gave the High Com- 
nese missioner a letter, which I have here, and which I will read if you wish, dealing 
| with my negotiations with Mr. Cairns, and on the basis of that the High — 
Commissioner telegraphed to the Minister, telling him and giving him or mak- 
ing some reference to it, and that the Refords were being telegraphed or cabled 
| : by the Cairns-Noble Company to go to Ottawa and see him. The next morn- 
' ‘ing the Cairns-Noble Company telephoned me to ask if I had sent the cable; 
| I said I had, and I asked if their cable had been sent as agreed? They said 
“Yes,” and asked me if I would read over to them the cable the High Commis- 
Ry sioner had sent to. Canada, which I did, over the phone. 
een - By reaching the Refords, I knew I would reach the lines Refords were 
: representing, namely, the Anchor-Donaldson line, the Donaldson line, also the 
Cairns line, the Thompson line, and the Cunard line was indirectly connected 
‘e I claim through Cairns-Noble.~ In London I got my communication or wishes, 
Be or the Minister’s wishes in this matter, placed before the Montreal agents of 
7 these lines. 
Q. Is that all?—-A: The correspondence is here, if you wish to see it. 
Q. But is that all?—A. That is all I have on that just now. 
: Q. When did you arrive in London?—A. I think about the 11th or the 
oe 12th, of March. 
) Q. You were there during the poe of the month of March?—A. Yes. 
Q. You were there during the whole of the month of April?—A. Yes. 
Q. I see your “Frank statement of the Canadian Case” appears to be 
“dated at London, April 19th, 1924°—A. Yes. 
ae Oe Q. You were there during the whole of the month of May ?—A. Yes, 
fee <Q. A. All what take place? 
Beer). . This little story about.the interview with Major Caims?— Ay That took 
_ Place apOUD the oth or 6th of June. 


od 
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struck you to try to ascertain through Major Cairns, who in turn would cable — 


fe gpecrde comurnenn 


Q. So that you were in London most of the month of “March a 
St 


month of April, all of the month of May, and it was in June that the idea 


to the Reford Company in Montreal, who in turn were the representatives of 
the Anchor-Donaldson line andthe lines you have mentioned, as to what their: <4 
attitude would be in London, Liverpool, or wherever it was?——A. That was the *; 
proper way to do it. : | ae 
4 Q@. All I want to get at is your conception of your duties, which were as 
you have described?—A. Yes, I was getting in touch with all the cattle shippers, _ 

that is, as I understood it. : oon 

Q. You were getting into touch with all the cattle shippers through Major 
Cairns, that he should cable the Refords in regard to certain matters of detail 
in connection with the cattle trade, hoping that because they represented some — 
-other lines who were in the United Kingdom, they might tell them, and that 
you would have fulfilled the mission delegated to you by the Dominion Gov- — 
ernment? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: My learned friend should ask questions, not make 
statements. | 


Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. At any rate, that struck you as a candid way?—A. Not at all. hee atta 
Q. Had you previously received word from those emissaries of yours that’ ! 
ee eg were unwilling to discuss matters?—A. Who are you talking 
about? : . 
Q. These people whom you got information from—Mr,. Somebody; you 
have mentioned the Anchor-Donaldson line?—A. Yes. | ey 
: 4 And several other lines’ represented by the Robert Reford Company? ~ 
SA Ves : on 
Q. Was this an indirect way of getting behind the door which you claim 
dou hae shut?—A. I thought something might be done, if I got Mr. Cairns 
interested. Mt 
- Q. ‘What would you think Mr. Cairns would be particularly ‘interested 
in—developing trade for the Anchor-Donaldson line?—A. He asked me if I 
had seen the Anchor-Donaldson line and I told him no. | ! ; 
i casi You were at last at close grips with one of these people, the Cairns?— ~ | 
@. Did you prepare to. give him a frank statement of your case?—A. : 
had it with me, but I put it back in my pocket; I don’t think I left it in there. 
@. Did you mention to him that there was such a document in existence? 
—A. I had it in my hand, and told him I think that “this is the attitude of 
the Canadian Government and the Canadian Parliament,” and I went over 
with him! seriatim every clause in that document, knowing that Mr. Cairns 
was only interested, as I believed, in the cattle trade, and I went down there 
a, ny discuss that question with him. 
. Was Mr. Cairns particularly interested i 
was very much interested in it. } Oe ee 
Q. Were they carrying cattle at that time?—A. I u 
and iy bey re, ti of the largest cattle carriers. 
. You had been there for some three or fo : we 
here were carrying on the trade between Cananiat pate Gnied Kenctoe ot 
. In any event, Mr. Cairns, and Mr. Jones, his representative, whom I saw 


first, ga : es, 
ae ; “ea anne understand that Cairns-Noble were very much interested in . i 


Q. Naturally they would be interested in anvthi ied: 
t nything that was to b 
| ay mere ee Mile peonie carrying cattle at that time bavaean Corea iM 
a becoreat Se ate. I can only tell you that when I saw the Cairns- | ; a 


nderstood they were, _ : 


ie 
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rview with Sir ‘Williara Noble, if he could | arrange 
nd I have here his reply ; if you like I will read it. 
Q. If it bears upon the case, I have no objection to your reading it. I am 
5 o ask you to read the cable which you sent out, and informed Mr. Cairns 
a you sent to Canada; but I do not care about that. You can read it or not if 
o you hke-—A. It is addressed to me, from Cairns, Noble & Co. Limited. 


“London, 80th May, 1924. 

Dear Sir eee interview with you, we hae been endeavour- 
ing to fix an appointment with Sir William Noble, but although he is 
in town to-day we very much regret that there are so many engagements 
already fixed that he was unable to spare the time for a further appoint- 
ment. We would, however, like to have further conversations with you 
in regard to the carriage of cattle from Canada and should therefore be 
glad to hear when it would be convenient to you.” 


Q. Did you not want to see whether their interest in the thing could not 
be so altered that they might get into the carriage of cattle with the boats they 
had?—-A. That was one phase of it. 

Q. In other words, that they were not interested in the carriage of cattle 
with the then boats, but if certain changes were made in the regulations, they 

- might get interested in it?-A. They were very much interested in it, both Mr. 
_ Cairns and his manager, and discussed the terms, and the payment of five 
- dollars, and contract for 12 months, and the Government to have some control 
over the allocation of space. 
+ Q. And they wanted to find out whether the regulation could be so altered 
as to make the trade attractive to them?—A. Yes. 
+ +Q. That showed that it was not at that time?—A. I think it was. He did 
not say they would not do it, ‘but he said he thought the Canadian regulations 
ought to be enlarged so that a greater number could be carried in a given space. 
er Ot isee. Now you have not mentioned Furness-Withy. They are very 
to taree cattle carriers?—A. No, I have not mentioned them, 
: Q. Did you go near Furness-Withy?—A. No, I did not. 
Mee GQ eDid' a little bird whisper to you that they were not willing to talk to 
oe sour. No. 

Q. Then why did you omit coming into contact with them?—-A. Because 
the friend of whom I told you a few moments ago, made enquiries for me, and 
he told me it was no use wasting any time with them. 
~~ Q. So we have everybody except Cairns-Noble eliminated, because a 
friend of yours told you there was no use wasting time with them? Is that the 
purport of your report?—A. No, you have got Mr. Allsop of the Royal Mail 
Steamship Company. 

@. I thought we had settled that he was not interested—A. You may 
have it settled, but itis not settled in my mind. 

Q. My enquiry was whether they were engaged in the St. Lawrence trade, 
and you told us no.—A. I did not say anything about the St. Lawrence trade, 
Mr. Montgomery. I said the Canadian trade. | 
Be Q@. Then to come back. When did Major Cairns see that you had in your 
) hand a document which purported to state the position of the Canadian Goyern- 

~ ment?—-A. I cannot tell you whether he did or not, but I made it very plain to 
him what the situation regarding the Canadian Government was. Very plain. | 

ber Q. Well now, surely he would have displayed some curiosity about it; he 
_ had a large and important line running into the Canadian ports?—A. I thought 

pee BO. 


ny Q. Would he not be interested in finding out what the Canadian attitude | 
_was?—A. I think he was antareeted, a very great deal, f 
ene [Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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Q. But he would. He pees if ieee was. iene like this frank 
candid statement before him.—A. T told him everything that was in it. 
Q. You told him everything?—A. Absolutely, everything. _ ae BiG 

Q. Why not have left him a copy? You had a dozen copies. ah I could 
not tell you at the moment. JI might just as well as not. 

Oe presented the following memorandum to those with whom 1 came 
in contact in this matter.”—A., Yes. | 

@. You came in contact with Major Oairns?—A. Yes. HY 

Q. Did you present him with that memorandum?—A. I was under the 
impression that I had. I won’t be positive now. He was very much troubled 
about something else. 

Q. He was the only one so far that you have been able to mention?—A. 
What is the use of you saying that. I have told you about Lord Kylsant. 

Q. Surely you could remember such an important thing, as to whether or 
not you presented this document, drawn up with such care, to Major Cairns?— _ 
A. Not when I told him all that was in it. gS 
QQ. Now you have referred to a cable which you informed Major Cairns 
you had despatched to the other side: Would you mind reading it? Bearing « 
upon the nature of the negotiations that you Were then having—-A. Perhaps I 
had better read my letter to the High Commissioner cd 

Q. I am not asking you to read that. 


The Cuamman: No, just read exactly what Mr. Montgomery asks. \ 
The Wirness: This is from the High Commissioner. | 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. First, was the cable prepared by you, Mr. Preston?—A. Well, I would 
not be certain. 

Q. I have it here what you telephoned that you had sent. I was wonder- 
ing whether it was your cable or not.-—A. I left it; it may have been drawn 
up there when we were all sitting together; or dictated; I cannot tell you at the 
moment. It is dated London, June 6th, 1924: 


“Referring to bade cable twenty fourth May Byesion’ negotiations — 
with Cairn Noble Company look favourable for arrangement on lines. a 
your cable (stop) Parties want contract for one year (stop). Shipments _ 
from Montreal in summer and Portland in winter (stop) Reasonable 
assurance weekly consignments and slight amendments to regulations 
governing number stalls on each vessel (stop) Company claims that 
Argentine consignments permit forty per cent larger number on ship than —_— 
Canadian regulations allow (stop) Reford Montreal will give you reasons 
for amending regulations to permit increased number on ships.” 


Signed, ‘‘ Dominion.” 


By the Chairman: ie eee | 


Q. That is addressed to whom?—A. That is addressed i the Bee 
of Trade and Commerce. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I suppose you had better put that in now that i 
has been read. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I have no objection, if you like. Or read 4 in. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: ee 
Q. It is signed “ Doninion” therefore it was coded in the High Com- : 
missioner’s office—A. It was coded in the High Commissioners office. = = > a 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: It is practically the same as the one I have i : 
here. ; , : be 
~[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] S 
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Sin eee Tani! It 3 is ane “ Dominion ” ; Therefore signed by the — 


ss : High Commissioner. Therefore it is not Mr. Preston’s ‘cable. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
0. My note on this, Mr. Preston—you can correct me if I am inaccurate— 


or Major Cairns’ note: after our conversation Mr. Preston telephoned to say 


he had sent the following cable to Canada. Then following on with the words 
you have read— 

Sir Evcmne Fiser: The conclusion is that this cable was not sent by Mr. 
Preston. It was handed into the High Commissioner’s office and signed 
‘“Dominion ” and addressed to the Minister. 


The Witness: And the basis of it was a letter which I had written to the 


High Commissioner. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. Whether signed as the General has said or not, I presume it contained 
the gist of what you had informed the High Commissioner?—A. I think it 
ought to go in. 

@. Whether it was dictated by you or on your information, is not of any 
great consequence, but it does set out what you concede as the status of your 
negotiations with Major Cairns at that time?—A. In connection with this 
letter supplementing it. 

The CHarrMAN: Do you want to put the letter in? 

Mr. Montcomery; K.C.: If the witness wants to read the letter, he 
may. 

The CuHatrMAN: He thinks it would show the situation better. So read 


the letter. 


The WITNESS: (Reading) - 
“Re Ocean Rates on Cattle; 


Dear Mr. Larxin:—I have spent the last two or three weeks giving 
particular attention to this question. In the early part of my con- 
versations with Messrs. Cairn Noble & Company I must admit I got no 
encouragement to my request for more favourable rates and some per- 
manency in rates on cattle. Yesterday, however, at the conclusion of 
two or three interviews with the officials of the company and finally with 
the principal member, I think I reached a basis upon which a favour- 
able arrangement is possible 


First, the rate from Montreal in summer and Portland in winter 
not to exceed $15.00 per head, $10.00 to be paid by the shippers and a 
subsidy of $5.00 each by the Government, the port of debarkation to be 
Dundee, and also Newcastle in the event of negotiations being successful 
with the port authorities at Newcastle to dredge the sand which has 
accumulated in front of the cattle docks there so that the docks will be 
available. Then, that the contract shall be for one year, that ship- 
ments shall be made weekly, that the Government will permit a slight 
modification in the regulations so as to allow a slightly larger number 
to be carried by each vessel. The company claims that vessels carrying 
cattle from the Platte on a thirty-day trip are allowed to carry about | 
40 per cent more than is permitted under the Canadian regulations in 
vessels of equal capacity. 

Refords of Montreal, the company’s Canadian agents, are in a 
position to discuss with the Department of Trade and Commerce this 


[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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particular Nines a the question. The a Bont ‘therefore, ‘to discuss 


with Refords of Montreal is the question of the number to be allowed on ee 
each vessel, and of course it must be made one of the conditions of the oe 
subsidy that the Government or its representative shall have absolute he 


control of the capacity of each vessel so that no syndicate can step in — 


and get control holding the shippers up for an increased rate beyond the 


$15.00. | 
Yours very truly, ° 


(Sgd.) W. T. R.. Preston. 


P.S. I find by enquiries at the meat market that there is much more 
likelihood of Canadian beef being profitably marketed if there is a con- 
‘ stant and regular arrival of consignments.” 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

@. Now in your cable that you sent to the other side, there is a reference to 
the comparative rates or conditions with regard to the carriage of cattle from 
the Argentine, is there not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now I invite your attention. in that connection to page 22 of your report 
which commences: “Appeals to Carriers useless.”—A. Yes. 

Q. I assume we can take it that that refers to i interview with Major 
Cairns?—A. Yes. 

@. And to no one else?—-A. No person interviewed or anybody else?—A. No. 

@. Did you ever go back and see Major Cairns after sending that cable?—A. 
I did not go back to see him, but I was in communication with his manager, on 
several occasions. 

Q. Who was that?—-A. Mr. Jones, I presume. I asked for Mr: Jones over 
the telephone. 

Q. You communicated over the telephone with Mr. Jones?—A. Yes. 

@. You never went back to speak to Major Cairns about it?—A. No. 

@. He never saw you again?—A. He never saw me again. 

Mr. Durr: He sees him now. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: He has been seeing him. 

Mr. Durr: You said he never saw ‘him again. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Tell him why you did not see him. What is the 


use of wasting time. 
The Witness: I did not see him because I telephoned for three or four ee 
in succession asking him if he had a any word from the Refords in Montreal, 


and the reply was ‘“Nothing.’’ 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
(. And you have since learned?—A. I since know that he had a reply. 
Q. You have since had the reply or learned of the reply that he did get?—A. I 
since know that he had a reply, yes. 


Q. Delicacy does not permit mentioning that?—A. No, you had better 


not. 
Mr. Symineoron, K.C.: Apparently Mr. Preston’s intuition 1s right, le 


he had not seen the reply. 
The CHAIRMAN: Go on Mr. Montgomery. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C,: 


Q. If you did not hear anything further from Major Cairns, did you hear 
anything further from the Government at home in regard to changed regula- — 


tions, that you communicated to him?—-A. No. There was no occasion for hear- 


ing anything from them. ‘ 
{Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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Q You were suggesting ferten Pi acs in ‘the Segul@oner ick: Yes. At 


| east I on’t know whether the High Commissioner heard. I did not. My 
letter went in to the High Commissioner and I don’t know whether he com- 
(3 municated with Ottawa. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
@. Then when you say that, “no satisfactory results were arrived at in my 


Cipatsonal interviews with representatives of the principal cattle carriers in 


England,” I can take it that we have had your story, then?—A. You have ° 
had my story, yes. ! 
@:. And you are unable to tell us whether the Donaldson line were carriers 


of cattle at that: time, as far as Canada was concerned?—A. The Donaldson 


line? 

Q. I beg your pardon, the Cairns line?—A. I understood the Cairns line 
was carrying cattle, and Major Cairns discussed it with me as though they were 
absolutely in the trade. 

Q. “The explanation is simple,—Combine and. Monopoly,” the last two 
words with capital letters—A. Yes. I think that expresses it pretty well. 

Q. And what you have told us of your own conversation with Major 
Cairns justifies that?—A. Yes, quite so. 

@. Although he had asked you to find out about the regulations and was 
apparently very much interested?—A. When I got to Ottawa and learned nothing 
had been done I saw the situation. 

@. So that justified your use of the words “Combine and Monopoly” with 


eapital letters?—A. I think so. 


Q. “The expressed fear that the western Canadian cattle industry might 


Ee veneat had no effect whatever.” Did you find that in your interviews with 


Major Cairns?—A. No, I found the contrary; I found Major Cairns very anxious 
to make the arrangement. 

Q. And you are telling us here that that was in connection with Major 
Cairns, “the expressed fear that the western Canadian cattle industry might 
disappear had no effect whatever.” Who was this adamant person that you 
expressed that fear to?-A. The things that came on afterwards; there was 
nothing done. 

Q. You are speaking then——A. T am speaking of December, after I 
returned home. 

Q. But you had forgotten all about this long before December?—A. I have 
not forgotten it yet. 

Q. We will judge for ourselves whether the report is Justified or not. We 
know now that you have told us your account of your conversation with Major 
Cairns.—A. Yes. 

Q. “I pressed for a reasonable and fixed rate for twelve months.” I put it 
to you that it was Major Cairns who wanted to get an arrangement for twelve 
months, in order to warrant them in fitting out vessels, and not that you were 
doing the pressing —A. No, I said of course, that there was no possibility of an 
arrangement being effective unless it was for a period, and I fixed twelve months 
as the least that it must run. We both figured out what it would cost the gov- 


_ ernment if the figure ran up to one hundred thousand a year. 


Q. And Major Cairns was not interested as to a period is that it?-—A. He 
was very much interested. 

Q@. But you were the one who was doing the pressing. You say, ‘I pressed 
for a reasonable and fixed rate for twelve months,” you know.—A. I did. 

Mr. Durr: Preston was doing the pressing. 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: He was the press gang all by himself. 
(Mr. Me rs T. R. Preston.] 
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Be Mr. Montgomery, K. C.: 


Q. “But all to no purpose.’ That i is conrech et Yer, at to no purpose. : 


Finally, of course, we knew nothing had been done. 
Oot: fact, also that Argentine cattle only cost 50 per cent more than 


the Canadian rate, although it was a 30-day passage from Argentine to Europe, - 


(6294 miles) instead of 10 days as in the case of Canada, carried no weight 
in the discussion.” Is that your suggestion as a fair summary of your talk 
with Major Cairns?—-A, I have told you, Mr. Montgomery, that I think if 
Major Cairns had been left alone he would have entered into a contract then 


and there with the government. He was anxious to do it, and was very desirous 


of doing it. 

Q@. What I want to find out is whether you put that up to the Cairns 
company. or Major Cairns as a reason why the cattle rate should be reduced, 
or whether Major Cairns compared Argentine conditions with Canadian 
conditions, and drew your attention to that.—A. I knew Argentine conditions. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is not the question. Can you answer the question?—A. I do 
not know that I quite catch the question. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
@. Your inference is that you put up the fact that the Argentine cattle 


only paid 50 per cent more than Canadian cattle, and it carried no weight in 


the discussion.—A. I did not say that. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: He says, “the fact.” He did not say he put it up. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: va 


Q. We have a right to infer something from the fact that this important 
fact carried no weight in the discussion. What do you mean by that?—A. It 
carried no weight eventually, but not at the time. At the time it carried 
considerable weight. 


Q. I would like you to tell me if this is not the real truth, namely that — 


Major Cairns drew your attention to the difference in the ‘conditions under 
which Argentine cattle were carried?—A. He certainly did. 

@. And did the best he could to invite your attention to the Argentine 
cattle carriage question?—A. Now that you speak of it I think I raised the 
question of the rate with him first, and then he told me that they could carry, 


under the regulations, a much larger number from the Argentine than they — 


could from Canada. 

@. Did he also tell you that under the Argentine arrangement the shippers 
paid the entire cost of the fittings for the cattle?—A. I could not tell you; 
I would not say. 

Q. Well, before drawing this comparison between Canadian and Argentine 


rates, did you investigate that to see whether the conditions were the same? : 


—A. No, I did not. 

Os Did he draw your attention to the foes that the shippers paid the entire 
cost of renewals of stalls?—A: I have no recollection of that being brought 
up iat. all. 


@. You have been present here in the committee while the cattle evidence 


has been given by Mr. Doherty and others?—A. I have. 


Q. You have seen that those are two of the largest items in the entire 


expense?—A. I have heard something about it. 


Q. And if your attention was drawn to that, would it not have dca 


fairer to draw attention to the fact yourself that conditions were not. the 
same?—A. I could not tell you, I have no recollection of that point coming 
up, Mr. Montgomery. 

-{Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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: Qe Didehe tell you the victualling was all paid for by the shippers? —A. 
No. I have no recollection of that question coming up at all. | 
-  Q. Before making this rather invidious comparison between cattle rates, 

_ Argentine—U.K. versus .Canada—U.K., did you take any steps to inquire as 
_. to whether the conditions were comparable?—A. I found that the conditions 

_ of carrying so many cattle from Argentine were not satisfactory at all. My 

» Imemory is quite clear on that, because just about that time a shipload of 

) cattle had come in from Argentine destined for London, I think, and they had 
. to go on to the continent somewhere, because foot and mouth disease had 
-~* broken out. I remember that came up. 
_ Q@. What inference did you intend the public of Canada to draw from the 
statement, “The fact, also, that Argentine cattle only cost 50 per cent more 
_ than the Canadian rate, although it was a 30-day passage from the Argentine 
to Europe, instead of ten days as in the case of Canada, carried no weight 
in the discussion.”—A. Just exactly what it says, that nothing came of our 
discussion. 

Q. Did you not intend the public to get the inference that there was some 
unfairness in that?—-A. I cannot accept your view of it. 

@. And you did not intend to suggest in your representations of the 
respective mileages and the rates that Canada was being unfairly discriminated 
against in the carriage of cattle, as compared with that other large cattle grow- 
ing country, the Argentine Republic?—A. I did intend to say that Canada was 

being discriminated against.- I intended to convey that view. 

; Q. So that was intended; this paragraph was intended to give the inference 
_ that Canada was being unfairly discriminated against as compared with the 

_ Argentine?—A. Yes. 

Mia @. Then, if you intended that impression to be conveyed, do you not 
think it would have been fair at least to the carriers to refer to the difference 
in conditions under which cattle were carried—A. I refer to them there. 

Q. What do ‘you refer to?-A. I refer to the carrying of a larger percent- 
age—I thought there was something in there about carrying a larger 
"percentage. 
: Q. I would like to. know if there is anything you can say in justification of 
b*syour inference. [~would be glad 1f you. could find it there—That is my 
report. I thought Canada was unfairly discriminated against. 
Q. You have assumed or stated some comparison between Argentine and 
Canadian cattle rates?—A. Yes. 
@. And you have told us quite frankly that you intended the public to 
infer that there was an unfair discrimination?—A. Yes. 
Q. You have told us also that you were aware that you read a report that 
the conditions were not the same?—A. I have not said anything of the kind. 

~  Q. You have told us they were allowed to carry a much greater number 
of cattle in the same space.—A. They were allowed to carry more cattle, but it 
seemed to be rather prejudicial against the cattle they were carrying, of course. 
My report is quite clear. I believed then and I believe now that the 6,000 
miles in one case and the 3,000 miles in another and the rate given to me as 
correct is a discrimination against Canada. A 
he Q. You must remember that you are making this report with! great 
» reluctance. You tell us so in your report.—A. I do not say I am making all 

the report with reluctance; I am presenting my opinions with some reluctance. 
Be Q. I do not want you to overlook the feature of reluctance that you 
 emphasized.—A. I think you will find it there. 

Q. You remember that paragraph in your report where you speak of the 
reluctance with which you are compelled to say these awful things you do say? 
3 The Cuairman: “It is with a measure of reluctance that the writer 
finds it necessary to express this opinion. But a sense of responsibility 
7 [Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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to the Pavement of Canada’ the cavenmcn 46! ‘apeieliiiral ea indus- 
trial interests, and to the sreat struggling masses of this Denno ree 
demands an honest, frank and fearless expression of opinion in regard Soa 
to the extremely serious nature of the question at issue.” A ian | 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: This information being in the paragraph in “frénte 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That is the paragraph. 


a Py 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. Mr. Symington suggests that your measure of reluctance was confined 
to the paragraph in front, and that there was no reluctance about the rest 
of the report. Is that correct? —A, I think the measure of reluctance is the 
general expression of opinion about it. But read the whole of it. 

Q. No, I do not want to bother reading the whole of it. 

Mr, Symrnetron, K.C.: Read the report and learn something. 


The Witness: Read the whole paragraph. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: i hae 

@. 1 was only interested in finding out whether I had perhaps given that i 
too wide an interpretation, whether you only referred to the preceding. para- 
graph?—-A. No, I refer to very much more. | 

Q. Then let us see. Was it with a measure of reluctance that you made 
the whole of the report? Tal 

Sir Henry Drayton: Mr. Chairman, when do we meet, again? 

The Witness: What was the cieaHone | 

The CHAIRMAN: It is 6 o’clock, gentlemen. We will re-assemble at 8.30. 


The witness retired. | ha 
The committee adjourned. 


rs 


Com™MitTTEER Room 276, 
Hovusrt or CoMMoNs, 
Turspay, May 12, 1925. 


The Committee resumed at 8.30 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. R. | i 
McMaster, presiding. , 


The CuatrMan: Gentlemen, we have a quorum, so we can proceed. 


WintuIAM THomMAS RocHESTER PRESTON recalled. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Montgomery commences, per- 
haps you will pardon me if I make a correction in my evidence. At dinner- 
time the thought struck me that I had a very faint recollection of a Journal — 
reporter asking me for an interview, and I think I. spoke somewhat hastily — 
this afternoon, but certainly I did not recall the circumstances at all at the 
moment, of the interview referred to by Mr. Montgomery. If the article in 
the Journal says it is an interview with me, I accept the correction. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Mr. Preston, at the adjournment this afternoon we were discussing — 
a comparison which you made on page 22 of your report between cattle rates 
to the Argentine and cattle rates to the United Kingdom, and you will recall — 
I was suggesting to you that if it was intended as a comparison in a sense — 
invidious to the Canadian rates, if there were Bastia of difference between the 

[Mr. William T.’ R. Preston.] 
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they ceonia in: faimess, ee eee called to our attention, and I 
g you whether. you were aware of the difference in the number of 
cattle ee could be carried on the same boat under the Argentine regulations, 
as contrasted with the Canadian regulations, and I think you told me you 

- were aware of the fact— ae I am only aware of it from what Major Cairns 


stated. 
D) . : ; » And ake did not think it necessary to make reference to that?—A. No, 
“* I made no reference to that. 


| Q. Now, Mr. Cairns, when discussing this question with you, would surely 
have pointed out to you the other features in which the service rendered differed, 
eM; such as the proportion of the expenses undertaken by the shipper from the 
. Argentine in connection with cattle fittings?—A. I do not remember that point 
oe) eins raised, Mr. Montgomery. 
Q. Nor the repairs to the stalls?—A. No. é 
Q. Or the voyage repairs after each voyage!—A. No, I do not feriennen 
these points being raised. 
Q. Or the victualling of the crew?—A. No. 
@. And when I say “crew,’ I mean the cattle attendants— —A. I know 
what you mean. 
Q. Or the return fare of the cattle attendants, which is assumed by the 
Argentine shippers?—A. No, I do not remember these points being raised at 
mail) Mr. Montgomery. 
eas Q. Now, if you were discussing all these things—as evidently a comparison 
between the two rates was the subject of discussion between you—it seems 
strange to me that Major Cairns would not call your attention to these differ- 
~ ences?—A. I am only giving you my recollection of it. 
_ Q. In any event, you do know of the differences in the regulations for the 
carriage of cattle?—A. That is evident by my correspondence with the High 
Commissioner. 
OG Q. But not in your report here?—-A. No, that point is not raised in my 
report. 
QQ. Now, my instructions are that Cairns-Noble, while they were not carry- 
ing cattle, were extensively in the Canadian trade as regards other freights. 
You were aware of that, were you not?—A. I knew they were general freight- 
carriers, but my attention was more particularly attracted to the cattle phase 
EOE it 
Grin fact, that, is the one subject you discussed with them?—A, No, I 
~ would not say ‘that. 
Q. What else did you discuss?—-A. I discussed the general situation of 
freight questions. 
Q. Did you tell ‘ion that the shippers i in Canada were complaining about 
_ the high rates of freight and other things?—A. I certainly told Major Cairns 
hs that. 


Q. That you had adopted a poliey—just a moment, please, so I will not 
be confused in my recital— 

The CHAIRMAN: What page is that, Mr. Montgomery? 

Mr. Montcomnmry, K.C.: Page 11. 


) | By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. “The arrangement with an independent steamship company with gov- 
ernmental assistance and governmental control over rates’—A. Yes. I said 
that the Government had quite made up its mind that it must do something 
along that line, and I referred to the action of the McMaster Committee, and 
the fact that the report of the McMaster Committee was passed by an unani- 
‘i ae mous. vote in the House. 


[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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Q. But the “frank ston you did not give “Site. as. you told us this . 
afternoon?—A. I cannot remember having handed him one. I know I had ~ 


one in my hand while I was discussing the matter with him. 


Q. Now, in view of all of that, your conversation with him, and ati: 


from your letter to the High Commissioner , and the cables which were exchanged, 
you seem to haye been on a very friendly plane?—-A. A very friendly plane. 


Q. There was no suggestion of threats about it, or anything of that kind?— 


A. Nothing at all. 
Q. Do you not know that in the ordinary course of affairs ‘he would have 
_ been considerably disturbed if there had been the suggestion that affairs were 
so bad that the Government were going to arrange with an independent steam- 
ship company to fight the rates—A. I cannot tell you what his views were; 
they were not expressed to me. 

Q. You were aware of the cable he had sent to the Refords?—A. No; I 

did not see the cable he sent to Refords. I only knew the nature of what he 
- intended to say. 

Q. But there was a suggestion in that cable that there had to be something 
done at once, because there was likely to be trouble?—-A. No. The suggestion 
was, as between himself and myself, that he would cable at once for the Refords 
to go to Ottawa at once. 


Q. Do not confuse the two things, Mr. Preston—A. iS am not confusing the 


two things. 


Q. That was in reference to cattle rates?-A. Yes; I thought we were dis- 


cussing that. 

O. I am passing from that to the general freight situation—as to whether 
or not you took up with them in any way either the complaints or suggested 
action in respect to the general freight situation?—A. I certainly told him 
what the Government intended doing along the line of controlling rates—con- 
trolling the general rates for freight. 

Q. And you did not find it extraordinary that in his cables to his Cana- 
dian agent, he made no reference to that, directly or indirectly?—A. I did not 
draw up his cables. 

Q. I tell you frankly, Mr. Preston, that my instructions are quite the con- 
trary.—A. I do not. care what your instructions are. I am quite prepared to 
discuss the matter under oath with Mr. Cairns. 

Q. My learned friend wishes me to draw your attention to. this cable: 

“Preston, accredited Canadian Government agent, studying economic 
propositions of trade between Canada and the United Kingdom, has 
cabled Minister Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, to see you regarding 
amendment cattle stowage regulations.” 


That was the subject which was under discussion, was it not?—A. That was 
one of the subjects. 


Q. “Please get in touch ae Ottawa discuss any scheme whereby 
our ships would. carry more cattle than present regulations. . We are 


negotiating with Preston carriage cattle over yearly periods. Dundee.” ¥ 


So you know that there was a question of the difference in the number of cattle 
between Argentine and ‘Canada?—-A. I have already stated so. 
: @. We agree, do we not, that the cable rates are entirely on Cole 
Cattle and its associations, of course, 
Q. You found no aversion on the part of Mr. Cairns to discuss a special 
deal in respect to cattle without reference to any conference or combine on 


cattle, with or without cattle?—A. I think he said that Sir William Noble had 


recently returned from the Conference. 

Q. Notwithstanding that fact he was apparently quite willing to discuss 
A. I thought he was very willing, very anxious to make an arrangement. 

[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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- Q. That was the last conversation you had with him?—A. I only had one 
with him, unless he answered the ’phone—I am not sure about that—when we 
were discussing the copy of the cable that I sent to Ottawa or that the High 
Commissioner sent. i | 

 Q. Now the last line, Furness Withy, which includes all the Manchester 
Lines and other Lines,.I think you have already told us that you never went 
near one of them?—-A. I never went near the Furness Withy Lines. 

 Q. Or any of the Lines managed by Furness Withy?—A. No, those that 
I have not mentioned, I had nothing to do with; that is personally. | 

Q. Now, that carries us on, I see to the fifth day of June or the sixth day 
of June, which I think is the latest date mentioned. You had up to that time 
been on the other side since the twelfth of March, I think you said?—A. I 
think sometime around the twelfth of March, somewhere about there. 

Q. And you had not seen any of the other carriers of which you have been 
speaking?—A. I did not see any of the carriers? Pardon me, I talked to the 
North Atlantic Conference carriers. 

Q. Then I take it your endeavours led you to lines outside the North 
Atlantic Conference?—-A. Yes, certainly. 

@. And that you did not negotiate with existing lines but went elsewhere? 
—A. I went outside the North Atlantic Conference, yes. 

Q@. Then I take it from that, as a natural inference, that you did not 
negotiate with any of the lines who were in the service other than the ones 
whom you have mentioned?—A. The Royal Mail Steamship Company and the 
Cairns Noble, and Company. 

_ Qs I think we were agreed that the Royal Mail Steamship Company only 
touched Canada at Halifax as an incident to a subsidy contract they had with 
the West Indies?—A. No. We are not agreed on that at all. 

-- Q. We are at least agreed that they had nothing to do, for instance, with 
_ the St. Lawrence trade?—-A. I do not know that they had anything to do with 
the St. Lawrence trade. 

Q. My dear sir, you were over there long enough to tell us?—A. I do not 
know that they had anything to do with the St. Lawrence trade, but I knew 
they had something to do, that they were negotiating, wanting the door opened 
for handling the immigration trade in Canada,-and I understand from both 
Lord Kylsant and Manager Allsop that they were in the North Atlantic Con- 

ference. 

: Q. Have you been able to verify whether Lord Kylsant, who is president 
of the Harland and Wolff Company—that that is the company which built 
the Petersen boats?—A. I have not. 

Q. You have not looked at the contract?—-A. No, I have not looked at the 
contract and I have not asked Sir William Petersen either. JI have a list of 
other steamship lines which Lord Kylsant is interested in, if you are interested 
in knowing. ; | 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: You will find he is interested in everything. 

The Wirnsss: Yes, he is; very widely. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. I take it from your account, which I would gladly pass you if you want 
to refresh your memory about anything, that you landed at Plymouth on the 
eleventh of March and went to London?—A. It was the eleventh or twelfth. 
As soon as the boat got there I reached there. 

Q. On the 31st of March you apparently went to Worthing?—A. Yes. 
QQ. I do not want to go into any personal matters—A, It is not personal 
at all. 3 
- Q. Had that anything to do with the case?——A. It had to or it would not 
be charged in that account. 


(Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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sy would assume it would not?—A. You are quite right 3 in yo 1 
tion. Maa 
©. Have you any objections to stating whee your ‘trip by. Worthing 1 was “ 
about?—A. It was about business I went over there on. I have decided objec- 
tions, as I explained to the Committee, to mention the names of any persons with = 
whom I had contact, either through whom I got any information, or anything — 
about them for the reason I have given. ; 
Q. We would be glad to let the matter rest there where it not for the fact * 
that the information you have set out in your report, you have told us was 
not obtained personally as a result of contact with any of the interests involved, 
but from somebody whose name you do not want to disclose?—-A. If you are 
going to take my report, you have no right to place that construction on it. | 
Q. I have taken your own statement.—A. With regard to getting in touch 
with certain interests overseas that does not apply to all the information in my 


report, 7 
| (). I am principally interested in any information which concerns the clients Ss 
who are here, whose interests are placed in jeopardy here, and you have told = 


us that all the information you have set out in that report was obtained from 
other people whom you did not see yourself at all?—A. I did not say anything 
of the kind. If I did I made a huge mistake. I don’t think I said anything 
of the kind. 

@. You still adhere to the statement that you saw none of the people 
_ whose claims have been mentioned in this inquiry other than Cairns Noble?— = 
A. I told you so. ee) 

@. And that your information as regards all the others was obtained a. 
from somebody else?—-A. Speaking about the companies themselves, not speak-— 
ing about the contents of my report. Let us be very clear on that. _ : 

Q. Will you be clear about this, so far as your report deals with the 
attitude of the companies in the North Atlantic Conference, your information = __ 
was entirely obtained from outside sources and not through any conversations 
with them?—A. In certain particulars. : ye 

_Q. If there are any exceptions to that please tell us. I will.have to take it 
up in all parts?—A. If you will allow me to answer, I will try.to make it plain — 
to you. In so far as the relation of the shipping companies one to the other, as 
_ to whether they were in the Conference or out of the Conference, or likely toy 
stay in the Conference, or whether they could be persuaded to come out of the 
Conference, my inquiries, through other parties, was largely directed to that 
point. 

Q. As to their attitude in both to rates you made no inquiries?—A. Well, 
yes, | made inquiries, because I published some of the rates here. ne 

@. You made inquiries as to what the rates were or had been?—A. Yes. 

Q. As to their attitude in respect to rates, if there was any complaint about a 
them you made no inquiries from any of the companies?—A. No, I made no a 
inquiries. Allow me to answer. 

@. Go ahead and answer by all means.—A. In regard to app EAs that 
were alleged or that were being made in this country regarding rates, I did 
not raise that question over there: only as to the general rates being so high ~ 
that they were detrimental to the development of the country. Pe 

. They had not the privilege of combing the Departmental filés Or 
possibly they would have known of some of the complaints which you set out = 
in the report?—-A. At that time I did not have the pleasure of combing the aa 
Departmental files either. Dae 

Q. I see. You had it later?—A. Yes, I had it later. eee 

Q. Then, I might take it, that you took no steps to advise them of the Dy 
existence of any such situation or the object of your seul anor y Ona in q 
regard to the two I mentioned. a aaa 

{Mr. William T. R. Preston.]} ee 
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UF lease: bale i down to. one, ne as Cie as I know the Royal Mail 
Line is not a subject of this Snquiry ?—A. Well, I am telling you of the con- 
a vetsation I had with Lord Kylsant and of his interest in Canada and the part 
that his old officials were taking regarding our Canadian trade and all that 
- sort of thing, that I went to see him and discussed the Whole Canadian position 
Sk ie a fully with him. 
(iy. ~~ Q. You told us Mr. Allsop was his manager?—A. Yes. 
~ - Q. Did you deliver to Mr, Allsop— —A. I did. 

~ Q. What?—A. I delivered him that memorandum. 

_Q. You anticipated that?—A. Yes, I anticipated that. 

: ~Q. You gave it to Mr. Allsop?—A. gave it to him in the Liverpool Street 
Hotel when we. were having lunch. 

Q. My instructions are that Mr. Allsop says you spoke to him only once 
and that you did not give him a copy of the frank statement?—A. Mr. Allsop 
cannot possibly say I spoke to him only once because I met him with Lord 
Kylsant in his own office and I took lunch with him in the Liverpool Street 
hotel, where we conversed from one o’clock until five o’clock. 

Q@ If you did not see these people and learn their attitude, we want to 

_ know how reliable your information was, and I want you to tell us about that, 

“where it came from, so that we can judge as to the reliability of it—A. The 
evidence that I am giving you in regard to these people whose names are 
‘mentioned, other than Lord Kylsant and Cairns Noble, is that they could not 
be persuaded to break away from the Conference. 

Q. You have told us that several times. I want to know who the people 

were, and whether they were people whose authority we would accept for a 
statement of that kind?—A. I will not tell it and I take all responsibility for 
ale 
—  Q. You did not tell the Minister or his colleagues that that was second 
hand information you were passing on?—A. The Minister did not ask me. 
Hi Q. So you did not think it ri eared to make any mention of it in your 
report?—A. No. 
ese @. Well; we are hearing now—we-have learned for the first time that it 
was not your personal information but second hand information. I must ask 
you again for the source of that information so we can judge of its value?—A. 
You can judge of its value. -You can hold me responsible for it. 
Q. It is not a question of knowing the value of information which has - 
been scattered broadcast throughout the Dominion and other places?—A. You 
know whether it is very true, whether these people would come into the Con- 
ference or stay out of it. 

Q. I am asking you again for the sources of your information?—A. I 
decline to give it to you for the reason I gave this afternoon, and you know all 
that means as well! as I do. 

Q. I do not know how we are to judge of the value or work of the Preston 
report, if any value is to be attached to it unless we know the source from 
which this information was obtained which has been handed out. 


| Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Why do not you get into statement of facts that 
are of some value? ) 

The CHAIRMAN: Supposing it is true that the man who may have been > 
connected with one of these lines gave certain information to Mr. Preston and 
if Mr. Preston divulges his name that man will lose his position, shall we force 
Mr. Preston to divulge the name? 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: In the first place the witness has never made such, 
a suggestion, that it was a person connected with any one of the lines. I do 
not know whether he will accept that suggestion now or not. Unless the 


{Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 


x ‘ Yee) te is 


ue anes: gives some reason, such as you suggested, I do not know why he would ~ 
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be unwilling to give the ce the source of the a formatien® so that. the ro 
Committee may judge of its value, and whether he was justified In pele a Cae 


report or not. 


The Wirness: As to whether any one of these people woul come out of 


the Conference or were persuaded to stay in. 


Q. I think possibly they would be the best ones who ele speak as to 


that?—A. They have already spoken. They have refused the Government 
offer. | 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Here is a report full of statements, full of accusa- i 
tions. He has been ‘asking the whole afternoon as to whether Mr. Preston got 


his information directly or indirectly or whether he got it from’a third party — 


or whether it is important or not. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: These companies have been cullonea by. the 


witness, by his reports and made to show that they were adamant, that they 
refused to do this and refused to do that, and were not at all impressed ‘by his 


piteous statement as to the state Canada was being forced into and so on, 


when he never went near them. I do not intend to go over all these state- 


ments; I will group them. I want to take all the statements in so far as they © 
refer to the attitude of the lines, and the attitude of the lines plays no small ~ 


part in this report. Now, if he says that he did not learn from the Lines them- 
. selves what their attitude was, he learned from some other person; and I think 
in justice to the Lines we have a right to know who that other person was, 
and whether it was a trustworthy source of information or otherwise. 

The CHatrMAN: My opinion is that the Liners are entitled to know, if 
Mr. Preston was acting not upon his own information but upon that afforded him 
by some one else, who those other people are. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Witness: Yes. The objection that Ihave taken to giving the names 
is not in regard to the point raised by Mr. Montgomery at all. I have tried 


to make it very plain that the only information I was looking for .was, regard- 


ing the attitude of the Lines, as to the likelihood of their coming out of the 
Conference at all, and from those parties I got the information that they would 
not come out of the Conference, and I therefore made up my mind that there 
was no use wasting time with them. It is not about the general attitude of 
the combine or conferefice, as you. like to call it. The one particular point 
which I have tried to make clear during the whole of the time Mr. Mont- 
gomery has been asking about that question, is I think clear enough, to me at 
any rate. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Unless you have that information under a seal of secrecy, I will have — 


to ask you to divulge the names of those from whom you got your information. 
I think it is pertinent to the issue. If you say “I got information which I 
think was accurate,’ and you decline to give the names of those who gave you 
that information, you certainly throw a possibility of doubt on the accuracy 
or the information which you say you have to give to us—A. Yes, Mr. Chair- 
man, but there is only one point— 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: May I suggest this, sir, that the point at issue is 


whether those members were willing to leave the Conference for the purpose ~ 


of discussing rates. That is the whole point. They are here. Were they willing 
to leave the Conference? There is not, in the evidence that has been given, any 


information to show that they were willing to leave the Conference. The point 
[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] | 
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Cree: ee st cis information; is not the whole thing; the question is, 


~ was he right in his fee that they were or were not willing to leave the 


Conference? 
The CHAIRMAN: With a due respect to Counsel, I do not think the ques- 


~ tion is whether it is important or non-important; the question, as I see it—and 


of course I am in the hands of my Committee, they may not see it in the same 


way as I do—Mr. Preston says he got certain information first hand, then he 


got other information not first hand but through the instrumentality of some 
third party. Now Mr. Montgomery says he wants to know the name of that 
third party, so that they may judge whether that information was yee or 
not. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I can quite A ieetend that slope Mr. Chair- 
man, if the information which he got was at all contradicted. The information 
he got was that they were not willing to leave the Conference. Now, they 
are not willing to leave the Conference, as I understand it, and there never 
has been any pretension that they were willing to leave the Conference, and 
that is all the information the witness says he got. 


The WITNESS: Absolutely. 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Is that all the information he says he got, in 
the report? 
The CuairMAN: I wish you would direct your observations to the Chair, 


Mr. Montgomery. That is my ruling, and I think it is right. 


The Wirness: The persons whom I asked to assist me in getting the 
information as to whether these various companies would be inclined, in their 
judgment, from information which they could get, to leave the Conference, 
was given to me by people whom I took into my confidence and ,who pledged 
me regarding their own personalities, and they are gentlemen of very very 
high standing. 


By the Channa 
@. When you say they pledged you with regard to their own personali- 
ties, what do you mean by that?—A. That I should keep their names to myself. 
They were looking for one point, and one point only. 


Byer. Duff: 
| Q. Did they tell you they had approached the different steamship com- 
panies?—A. Yes. 

_Q. Those different persons?—A. Yes, in their own way. I did not ask them 
ae or why. : 

Mr. Durr: The best way to settle it, Mr. Chairman, as Mr. Preston does 
not want to give their names, is for the steamship companies to say whether 
it was them or not. 

The CHAIRMAN: He has Senne out the only reason which would entitle 
him to refuse to give their names, therefore we will proceed with other branches 
of the inquiry. i : 

The Wirness: They have their own way of finding out. I did not ask 
them how they did it, but they came to me with such an opinion that I had 


to accept it, and it is all borne out by the present situation. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. That is what you refer to on the 12th page of your report as a candid 


discussion of the whole question?—A. No, it is not. 
(Mr. William T, R. Preston.] 
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Mr. SYMINGTON, K. C:: Ay ‘candid asa any those he came in Ragan - 


with. f 
Mr. Mon‘rcoMERry, KC: The witness can answer for bimcelts T think, 
fairly well. : 
I will read the whole paragraph:— : 
‘“T thought it better to throw aside all reserve and the usual so- 
called diplomacy with a view of endeavouring to bring about a candid | 
discussion of the whole question.” a 


Now I ask you whether you consider what you said was a candid discussion of 
the whole question, after you had thrown aside all diplomacy? 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Did my learned friend read the whole paragraph? ) 


Mr. Monteomeny, K.C.: I read the whole of the sentence. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

(). If you have anything to answer, Mr. Preston, you can answer it?—A. 
I have answered it. 

Q. So you have nothing to add; you decline to state chat the object of © 
your mission to Worthing was in March, or how it was connected with this 
report?—A. I have told you it was connected. I went down there to see a 
gentleman who was getting some information for me. 

Q. That is all very helpful. Information about what, as to whether they 
were willing to leave the Conference?—A. Yes. 

. Any information as to what their attitude was as to rates?—A. No. 

x a You aH not regard that as coming within the purview of your inquiry? 
—A. Yes, I di 


Q. But’ not as requiring any candid discussion?—A. Yes, as requiring — 


candid discussion. 
Q. That being so, with whom did you discuss it?—-A.’The Royal Mail 


Steamship Company, the Cairns-Noble Company | and others, non-Atlantic 


Conference people. 

@. You are aware of the numerous rate reductions which had been made 
between 1920 and 1924?—A. Yes, and I was aware of the 25 per cent increase 
on the 3lst of March, 1924. 

Q. You seem to ‘lay more emphasis upon that than upon the numerous 
reductions?—A. No. 

Q. Did you inquire as to the reasons for that increase?—A. Not over 
there. 
| Q. Now, my dear sir, here was something to which you obviously attached 
oreat importance, the increase in March 1924; you did, didn’t you?—A. Did 
what? 

Q. That.it was of very great importance to us?—A, Very great importance. 


Q. It was an increase ‘which either was or was not justified ; that 1 is obvious, | 


is it not?—A. Presumably so. 

Q. The first object of your inquiry would surely be to find out whether 
or not there were good reasons for the advance?—-A. You are probably aware 
that this increase comes under the New York end of the Conference, not the 
London end of it. 

@. Then you were aware that the increase did not spoke to westbound 
commodities?—A. No; my attention was directed specially to the details of the - 

tariff and its effect on Canadian industrial life, after I returned from overseas. 
| @. After your return?—A. Yes. 

Then you had not in mind any 25 per cent increase when you were over | 

there?—A. Well, I knew of it. 
 Q. Well now, these companies, both those serving New oe as well as. 
Montreal, have their head offices very largely on the other side, have hey not? 
A. Yes. 
: _[{Mr. William T, R. Preston.] | oN | | ee 
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aa tt thé een of ae increase was one of importance, and there was 
any complaint about it in Canada, why not take it up with the head offices 


- when you were over there, and find out what their reasons were for it, and 


whether they would. be prepared to suggest a reconsideration, if you like, by 
the agencies on this side?—A. I thought that was a matter entirely to ‘be settled 


on this side of the Atlantic. 


-  Q. You came back to this side of the Atlantic, and did you settle it? 
—A. I came back to this side of the Atlantic. 

Q. Did you settle it?—A. No, I did not settle it. 

Q. Did you go near them?—A. No, I did not. 

. While we are on the subject of this 25 per cent. increase, will you turn 
to page 23, opposite where you are reading, in this Preston report, under the 
heading “Absorbing Domestic Concessions.” You were there referring to the - 


. advantages obtained from the Canadian preference being wiped out or 


absorbed by the increases in freight rates, were you not?—A. Yes. 
@. I assume that those advantages would apply to westbound traffic and 


| not to eastbound?—-A. Westbound, yes. 


@. The question of preferential duties has no reference to eastbound 
commodities?—A. No, westbound. 
Q. To illustrate what you were saying as regards the absorption of the 


preference, you state: 


“The more recent illustration of this is the twenty-five per cent 
increase in the freight rates on all goods, which took place on March 
1, 1924.” 


2 : : A. ‘Yes. a 


@. What have you to say about that? Is that correct, or is it misleading? 
—A. That of course certainly refers to the increase in freight rates going from 


this side of the Atlantic to the other. 


Q. And not to any of the goods upon which the preference would apply? 
—A. No, I think we had a statement of the freight rates coming to this side 
being also\increased. Let me see if I have got it here. 

Q. lf. that is true, let us have it. Mind you, we are talking about‘a 


- specific increase of 25 per cent.on the freight on all goods, that took place on 


March Ist, 1924—A. Yes. If you will leave that over until to-morrow I will 


_ try to get the figures for you. 


@. Is it your belief now that there was such a flat increase as 25 per cent 
on that date applicable to westbound goods?—A. I would not say until I have 


an opportunity of looking at the papers. 


Q. And if there were no such increase, that statement would be decidedly 


misleading would it not?—A. We will discuss it when I see the papers. 


Q. I hope we won't forget it. Well, the whole month of March was 


| apparently spent without you going near any of ats steamship companies, that 
is correct, is it? 


The CHairMAN: If you want to look at your Dill, to refresh your memory, 
you may. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: ete at all you like to look at. At the 
same time you can look at April if you wish. 

The Witness: No. March and a good part of April, there seems to be 


no travelling for half of April; until the middle of April. 


By Mr. M ontgomery, KC.: 


Q. Except to Worthing and Sutton—A. Yes. 
Bey, [Mr. William T. R, Preston.) — 
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Q. You have told us fa you won't tell us a you ae Ker see in 


Worthing. Will you tell us who you went to see in Sutton?—A. No. For the te 


same reason, I do not think it would be fair to those gentlemen at all. a 
Q. But ‘it was to get secondhand information as to the attitude of hie 
lines?—A. No, don’t put words in my mouth, if you please. It was to get ~ 


information as tq whether these particular lines would withdraw from the ~~ 


Conference. 

Q. Well, secondhand information as to whether they would. Do you object 
to that?—A. You can call/it what you like, so long as you stick to that point 
of it, that particular item of enquiry. 

Q. Well, your journey led you next to Croydon?—A. Yes. 

Q. The same answer?—A. The same answer applies. 

Q. You went there for the same purpose?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Shaw: 
Q. What date is that?—A. April 17th I think. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. The Worthing one was on March 31st. Liverpool April 17th. Sutton, 
ibe 19th, and Croydon the 20th. I have overlooked Liverpool. I take it your 
answer will also apply in the same way?—A. The same thing. | 

Q. You again went to find out the attitude of the lines?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Some of them had their offices right in Liverpool?—A. Yes. 

Q. But you did not go near them?—A. No. 

Q. That apparently concluded your English endeavours for the time being, 
and then I see you packed off to Vienna?—A. Yes. 

Q. Also to get information as to ‘the attitude of the lines?—A. To try to. 

Q. You were going quite a long way from their home towns, weren't you? 

—A, Quite so. | ot] od) eee 
: Mr. SHAw: What was the date of that? 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: April 22nd. 
The Witness: 28th, I think. ae 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Or the 24th. April 22nd-24th to May 1st. 
The Cuatrman: Is that important? Ng Len 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: , 

@. I see an entry opposite those particular items that the expenses have 
been disallowed?—A. No. 

Q. If you have an explanation to make, I a not want to give it any 
misconstruction. It may refer to only one item, or something; it is hard to tell 
from the accounts.—A. Paid, that is all I know. Oh, ‘that is: “Insurance on 
Luggage, disallowed, 4/-.’ 

Q. Not regarded as of insurable value?—A. Not regarded as legitimate. 

Mr. Rinrret: What are you quoting from? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: From the expenses. 

Mr. Syminoton, K.C.: Mr. Preston’s expense account. 

Mr. Monreomery, K.C.; It is just to get a diary of the trips, that is AL 

I am not questioning the expenses. 
: Mr. Symineron, K.C.: You will find them very small. 3 
Mr. Monteomemry, K.C.: I don’t know. The next item there is, “Extra — 
train de luxe,” and an item for it. I had not intended drawing attention to it. 

The MTR? I will explain that if you wish. There was no other train 
going north, and all those trains running out of Austria, there was an extra 


charge for them. 
[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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: el a, K. £0: oh. 
The CHARMAN: By the way, aut was the charge for this “train de luxe’’; 


Ba ue Hees ito the enquiry, what did it cost. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: £1. 10/-, Austrian Government travelling tax, 


£1. 13/-.. Making £3. 13) 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: You cannot hire much of a train for a pound. 
Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: I don’t know. The low Continental rates you 


know. 


Mr, Durr: Or the rate of exchange. 


~ Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: You might get a lot on that. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. Then as soon as you got back from Vienna, apparently Worthing was 


| again the object of your Journ I see you were going down there two or 


three times.—A. Yes. 

mite Symineton, K.C.: Why does not my friend ask the witness where he > 
went! re 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It does not do us very much good, except that 
I want to draw attention to the numerous visits to Worthing, because appar- 
ently that was one of the chosen fields of research. As I do not understand 
that it is a seaboard town—you will correct me if I am wrong—I was wonder- 
ing why Worthing should be so much sought after—A. There was a gentleman 
there I wanted to see. 

Mr. Durr: And he was worth going to See. 

The Wirness: He was well worth going to see. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Perhaps to get away from the detective of the 


heeCaAPiR. 


Mr. Montcommry, KG. Tthas sane suggested that perhaps you went te 


| Worthing to get away from the detective of the C.P.R. 


The Wirness: I got rid of him long before that. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. And having got rid of him did you go to see Sir George McLaren 
Brown about him?—A. No. 
Q. Chelmsford, the same answer applies?—A. Yes. 
Q. Sutton, the same answer?—A. Yes. 
Q. That carries us through the month of May. 
Mr. Durr: He was not at Chequers, was he? 


Mr. Montcommry, K.C.: I have not found that. Nor Brighton. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. So we have finished now with March, April and May, without anything 
very direct in the way of an adjustment of freight rates so far as the lines are 
concerned. ae So far as the North Atlantic Conference lines are concerned. 


Mr. Suaw: May I ask Mr. Montgomery, and perhaps he will ask the 


witness, whether or not these visits were all for the same purpose, that is, to 


get information as to whether or not these lines would withdraw from the Con- 
ference? 


The Witness: No, not all for that. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. Then perhaps you will tell us what they were for?—A. Getting intro- 


- ductions to other steamship lines and companies. Getting in touch with other 


steamship companies. 
. j (Mr. William T. R. Preston. 
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| Mr. Dun Periapen on a fishing trip. ae ae 
_* Sir Henry Drayron: That is our job. : Re Ne 
‘Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I was going to ask Mr. Momeornery to. ee eae to : 
tell us what he did in England and then we would get through quicker. | 
The Cuatrman: I do not want to hamper Counsel in cross-examination. 
I do think that if this is a fishing trip, it demands of the fishermen infinite 
patience. I was wondering if we could get on a little faster. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. Well, not to go over all the details, the month of June apparently passed 
in the same way ?—A. No. 

Q. I see again our old friend Croydon; and Southampton this time?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. I will come over here so that you can look at your accounts if you 
wish. (Exhibiting document to witness.) And Glasgow and Liverpool?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. While you were in Glasgow, why not pay a little friendly visit to the 
Donaldson people?—A. I have already told you that I think that trip was rather 
to confirm the information that I had got, that nothing could be done with them; 
and I got, it. . 

Q. Wouldn’t it have been such a simple way to confirm it, ie to ask 
them?—A. Very simple, yes. | 

Q. You prefer the indirect method?—A. No, not by any means. I could 
have gone to them, but they were not prepared to discuss things. | 

Mr. Durr: Was it a voyage of discovery of cargoes? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: We are not getting very much details as to 
what cargo was to be picked up at these different points. 

The Witness: No, but you are getting what it cost. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: All the disbursements are there. 

Mr. Durr: All the port charges. 

Mr. Montcomemry, K.C.: All the disbursements are here, yes, I am quite 
sure of that. . : 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: But you never travelled as cheaply as that in your 
life. 

The CHatrrmMan: Now, Mr. Montgomery, if you will just address yourself 
to the witness and proceed. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. Well, July took us to Antwerp, Brussels, Sutton, Margate, Tunbrdes 
and Southampton. —A. I think on those I was’ looking for rates. Partly. 

Q. We have got off Conference now and are looking for rates.—A. Partly. 
Partly to get in touch with shipping companies. And I think in June—the 
latter part of June—I met with Sir William Petersen, if my memory serves 
me right. 

Q. In the latter part of June?—A. Yes. : 

@. You got in touch with Sir Wilham Petersen?—A.‘I think so. 

Q. So that we are getting warm now? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Look out you don’t get a chill. 
Mr. Montcomerry, K.C.: Probably I will. I have had lots of them. 


Mr. Durr: He was in good company then. ». 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. Then you got some little encouragement?—A. Yes, I did. 
[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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Re ame Q ae nad nwa Sir William Petersen before, of course?—A. I had known 
him for 27 years. 
2 Q. Was he able to tell you Ateag bt about the attitude of the Conference? 
EV Well, I think he told me a little. Not much that I did not know. 
EQe Then you did not learn very much over there?—A. Over ‘there? 

Q. Yes.—A. Oh yes, I learned a lot. 

Fy Q. Then if he was not able to tell you much that you did not know you — 
Ba: apparently had been very busy learning over there up to that time, or else knew 
it all before-——A. No, I learned a good. deal when I was there. 

Q. But you covered the ground so thoroughly that by the time you reached 
Sir William there was not very much he could tell you?—A. No, there was not 
very much he could tell me. 

Q. You did present to him a frank statement of the case?—A. I did. 

@. And had a candid discussion with him.—A. I did. 

@. And did you take up with him your suggestion in that “ frank statement ”’ 
one of your two solutions, an arrangement with an independent steamship 
company with government assistance and government control over freight 
rates?—A. Not at first. 

Q. Not at first?—A. No. 

@. Where did you search him out?—A. Where did I search him out? 
a I think first by writing, subject to correction, to his office, and he was away. I 
% got an answer in a week or ten days and then I went to 80 Portland Place, Sir 
William Petersen’s residence. 
Q. That. was in the early part of June, you say?—A. No, I said the latter 
part of June, said so very distinctly. 
Q. And from that time on am I to take it that your time was spent pretty 
well with him?-—A. No. 
| Q. You were over there from June to October?—A. I was there from June 
to October, yes. 
Q. I am quoting to you from another interview with the Press, which you 
are alleged to have given. 


. Mr. Rinrret: What paper? 


) ew ee Ce ee 
eee 


pies 
7» 


‘a Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: The Toronto Star. It is indicated as such in | 
Me pencil at the top. , 

q A The CuairMAN: Did the committee men hear what was said? This state- 
~~ ment was found in the Toronto Star. | 

“gl Mr. Monrcomnmry, K.C.: I take it it is the Toronto Star; I see it in pencil 
‘ at the top of the sheet. 

¥ ~ Hon. Mr. Stncuair: What date, please? 

: l Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: March 25th of this year. 

r By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Speaking of yourself,—they are speaking of you in the third person— 
they say :— 


y 
a 
" 


“He declared that the Petersen agreement was exactly the decision 
of the government. He had diagnosed the case. The government had 
devised the cure. Mr. Preston, however, had been in touch with what 
was going on during the last six months of negotiations. ‘It was kept 
strictly confidential ’.” 


A, That does not sound like an interview. 
Q. I can only give you the heading. I will be glad to give you the whole 
article if you wish, but it says at the top:-— 
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“Mr. Ww T. R. Beeston in Toronto to- ae Ge as ae ther Stari. | 
the Petersen agreement and his report to the government on ocean freight i 
rates. ‘This,’ said he,“ is the greatest question which has arisen dn ‘this — 
country in the last 40 years ’.” iy 


and it goes on for two columns.—A. Yes, I said that. 
Mr. Symincton, K.C,: That was hen it came into the House, was it not? ae 
Mr. Mon TGOMERY, K.C.: It was after it came into the House. : 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. Is it correct? Do you agree or disagree with the suggestion’ that it was 
your statement that you had been in touch with the negotiations during the 7. 
last six months they were going on? 
been in touch with the negotiations, as I had been. I will put it that way. 

Q. That is why I suggest to you that from June on to December there was — 
a period of negotiation in connection with the Petersen contract?—-A. There were 
times when it was being negotiated. We were not sleeping with it. 

Q. But in any event, as stated, you were in touch with the pee 
during that period?—A. I was, yes, for six months or more there. 

“Q. Or more?—A. Yes, probably. 

(). Let us carry back then, to see where we land with that.—A. That lands 
in the latter part of June, my recollection is. I cannot fix the exact date. 

Q. When did you tell us that this report which is dated December 31st 
was actually penned?—A. Oh, I commenced penning that about a week after 
I returned, T think, some time in October, sort of outlined it. 

Q. And you told us this afternoon, i think, that it was comnpleen some 
time in January, 1925?—A. I think it was delivered to the Minister probably 
the first week in January. It was finished about a week before the 31st of 
December. , 

Q. Then we can take it that the report was written up after the negotiations 
for the contract had been fairly well completed, or, in fact, after the contract 
itself had been completed?—A. Part of it was written after’ that. 

(). And it was a report to suit the contract rather than a contract to suit. 
the report?—A. No, nothing of the kind. 

Q. As a matter of fact, I put it to you, Mr. Preston, when was that “frank . 
statement ” which is dated April, written?—A, April, the beginning of April. 

Q. And to whom was it delivered in April?—A,. Only to the parties who 
were confidentially trying to get some information for me. | 

(. The parties who were trving to get information to you would not need 
to have the gun held to their head as that “frank statement ”’ appears to be?— 

A. No, there is no gun about that. 

(). And is it to your conversation with these gentlemen from whom you 
were trying to get this information that I have to ask you once again that you 
refer in the paragraph immediately concluding this “ frank statement” when 
you say you thought it better to throw aside all reserve and the usual so-called — 
diplomacy, with the view to bringing about a candid discussion of the whole i 
question?—A. That is what I proposed saying and that is what I did say to ’ 
those with whom I eame in contact, and I put it much stronger than it is there. 

Q. And these persons with whom you did come in contact were those persons 
with whom you were discussing the attitude of the Conference Lines?—A. ei 
discussed it very fully with them. 

Q. They are the persons you refer to?—-A. No. 

Q. I want to find out who it was you had this candid dineueaion with, when 
you threw aside all reserve and abandoned the usual so-called diplomacy. —A. 4 
There are two, as I have told you; the two of them were the Cairns-Noble and : 
Lord Kylsant. and Mr. Allsop, ere manager of Lord Kylsant’s Caden 
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Mr. SyMINGTON, K. a “And those outside the Noth Atlantic Conference. 


By Mr. ‘Montgomery, aK C: 
a Then we have so far discussed Major Cairns and I think we have agreed 
that you are not certain whether you showed it to him or not, but you are pretty 
certain you did not when you discussed it with him.—A. I am pretty sure I had 


it In my hand when discussing it. 


Q. We have discussed Lord Kyisant, I am sure, ad nauseum.—A. I am sure 


In that last question of yours, Mr. Montgomery, you were discussing Conference 


Lines, not all lines, because I discussed this with lines outside the Conference. 
@. You have discussed or mentioned Sir William Petersen as one. That is 


‘right, is it not?—A. Yes, that is right. 


@. A number of others?—A. One other; myself. 

Q. I see.—A. One other, non-Conference line. If you will let me tell the 
story I will tell it to you. 

Q. Far be it from me to hamper you.—A. You have been hampering me 
and interrupting all along. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Go ahead, please.—A. Through a friend I got an introduction to the 
manager of Lord: Inchcape’ s lines and had a very thorough discussion with them 
about it; three or four discussions in fact, and I presented this report with such 
verbal additions as I thought the case called for. 


By Mr. Montgomery, We Ges 
@. They do not run to Canada at all—A. They do not run to Canada; I 


made that very clear when I made my statement: I told you I had brought this 
to the attention of lines outside the Conference. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
(. Outside the North Atlantic Conference?—A. Outside the North Atlantic 
Conference, of course. 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Was not Lord Inchcape interested in the Conference in the lines he is 
engaged in?—-A. Very much interested. I did not see Lord Inchcape, I ony saw 


one or two of the managers. 


Q. Take his line; where does it run to?—A. It ran, I think, to the Far East. 
Q: Did you take steps to make sure that he was not painted with the same 


brush, and that he was not a Conference man in his own lines?—A. I knew he was 


a Conference man in his own lines, I knew the company was a Conference com- 
pany. 

Q. And for what reason did you expect that he would be any better in trans- 
ferring to another line?—A. I got an intimation that I might possibly seek an 
interview. 

Q. But if he believed in the Conference system and was adhering to 
Conference rates and so on, why desert our old friends for new ones who were 
just as bad?—A. Because you could not do anything with our old friends. 

@. But: you had not seen them, Mr. Preston?—-A. But I had information,’ 
and I am sure subsequent events have proved the truth of it, that they cannot 


-_ be moved. 


Q. But my dear sir, here were Lord Inchcape and his lines all dyed-in-the- 
wool Conference men?—A. All right. There is no use in arguing it. I am simply 
telling you what took place. 

Q. What were the names of the managers with whom you took the matter 


__ up?—A. Mr. Hughes, I think, was one of the names. 
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Q. How do you spell that; is it ‘Humes or what?@—A. At ‘think i i is Hughes; © cat 


T am not quite sure. oe 
. An others besides this eo le An efor: was made to get a an interview _ 
for me with Lord Inverforth’s company, and finally as I was informed, Lord 


Inverforth sent the papers on to the principals of the firm or the company, and 


they thought that there was no occasion for discussing it. They were not 
prepared to break from the Conference or interfere. 7 

Q. So apparently Sir William was your last refuge?—A. Sir Willian even- 
tually agreed to consider it, after one or two interviews; I am not just exactly 
sure of the number. 

Q. Well, let us drop that for a little while and come to what my learned 
friend calls the “meat.” 

Mr. SyminetTon, K.C.: Come to our muttons. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I am endeavoring to follow you, Mr. Symington, 
if you wish, from wheat to mutton; like Mary’s little lamb. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K. C.: 

Q. In the first place, you described to us.on page 8—the first page of your 
report— This world-wide organization of which the North Atlantic Steamship 
Combine is only one section . . . of the number who are all subject to the 
influences of the respective branches of this maritime organization.” Without 
going over all the references to the same thing in your report, tell us a little 
bit about this world-wide organization—where are its offices?—-A. Where are 
their offices? 

Q. Yes?—A. Some of their offices are in London—different companies. 

Q. Do not let us misunderstand one another, or fence about this for long. 
Is it your intention to suggest that there is one controlling organization which 
operates and controls the several branches?—A. No; certainly not. 

Q. Because your report reads that way?—A. I do not think it, at all. 

Q. And it is not your intention to suggest there is no one central body ?— 
A. No, it is: not. 

Q. Is it you intention to suggest that there is anything more than a series 
ef conferences, the number of which would correspond with the different trade 
routes?—-A. Perhaps, if you will allow me to quote these words from the 
House document, of the United States 63rd Congress, Sec. Session—1913-14, 
at page 231— 

Q. I thought that is the one you had never seen?—A. If this is the 
Alexander one, I did not know it. 

Q. Then you have seen it? 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I gave it to him yesterday. 


The Warness: Is’ this the Alexander?.)?"1) did’ /notw know “3>ewadeotne 
Alexander. 


‘“'The foregoing chapters contain a description of 80 steamship con- 
ference arrangements which, when considered collectively, show that as 
regards nearly every Conference trade route, practically all the estab- 
lished lines operating to and from American ports work in harmonious 
co-operation either through written or ordinary gene Conference — 
agreements, or gentlemen’s understandings.” 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. Is that your authority for writing that report?—A. No, it is not. 
Q. It is not?—A. No. 2 
Q. Then let us see what your authority was. I ask you again whether 
you intended to suggest anything more than the fact that there are conferences 
[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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_in every trade route, or practically every trade route?—A. Yes, and very 
many of them interlocking. © | 

Q@. I will come to that in just a moment. Let us take them one at a 

 time.—A. Yes. ite 

Q. We agree that the Conference system is a recognized system over 

. every trade route where liners run, as far as you know?—A. We agree there is 
() a Conference system. The question is who recognizes it as a proper thing. 
i There is a conference system. 

Q. If you do not like the word “ recognize ”’ let us say it is well known there 
is a Conference system govering the rates and so on in every trade route 
througoutethe world?—A. Perhaps you had better say “(Conference systems.” 

Q. “Conference systems ’’?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if a line operates in more than one trade route, it would naturally 
be a member of more than one Conference?—A. Quite so. 

@. And that is what you speak of as ‘“ interlocking ”’?—A. Interlocking. 

 Q. That is all you intend to convey—and no more than that?—A. That is 
what I intend to convey. | 

@. So this great ‘‘ world-wide Combine,” as a central organization, does 
not, in fact, exist?—-A. I never suggested it. ! 

w (. And all that we have is that the Conference system, whether it be 
¢ good or bad, is a system which operates over all the trade routes of the world? 
——A. And interlocking in most of them. 

Q. And prevails, as regards the ports, in every country in the world having 

maritime ports?—A. Just about taking in the world, yes. 
: Q. So that if we are starting out in Canada—oh, well, I will drop that?— 
A. Yes, drop it. f 
: Q. I do not need your permission. I will put it.—A. All right; you will 
get your answer. -- | 
: Q. If you want to get into a scrap— —A. We will get into a scrap. 
Bes 3 Q. Now, we will follow through these nefarious endeavours. I think the 
pi, first thing you took up after this deal, as far as Canada is concerned, was the 
_ = purchase of the Elder-Dempster Line?—A. Yes. 
‘hay Q. At page 4 of your report?—A. Yes. | 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: There is something much more important than 

that just ahead of it—‘‘Increase of immigrant rates.” 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. My learned friend wants me to ask you about the increase of the 
immigrant rates, which he says is more important than the subsequent para- 
~ graph.—A, Very well. | 
Q. I am always glad of a suggestion. You say that the rates at a certain 
time, which you mention as “this time’”—whenever it was— was £3/10. Is 
that. correct? 
Hon. Mr. McMurray: To what page are you referring, Mr. Montgomery? 
The Witness: Page four. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Page four. 
The Cuatrman: In the middle of the page. 


b: / 
©») By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. I would be interested in knowing what time it was when the rate was 
£3/10?—A. About 1900. 
Q. 1900?—A. Yes. | 
@. Are you sure of that?—A. Well, I know we used to send them from 
the office by the hundreds and the thousands. I was then Immigration Com- 


missioner for Canada. 
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Q. I have a memorandum ae rates for my own lato anne aan indicates ‘ oS 
that the rate in 1900 was £6?—A. It was not the immigration rate that we, tay faire 


in the Immigration Office, were working under. a : 
@. And I have information there was a £3/10 rate in force at one time? 
—A. Yes, and for a very considerable time. 


Q. And that was in March, 1895?—-A. I went over as Immigration Com- fl 


missioner, or in the Immigration Department, in 1898, and we had a £3/10 
rate that we availed ourselves of, outside of the Conference, until the Elder- 
Dempster disappeared, and afterwards the same rate from Sir William Petersen, 
when he was running the Franco-Canadian Line, because I think I turned in 
thousands of immigrants to him at that rate. Sir William Petersen will be able 
to give you the details of that; I cannot charge my mind exactly with it. | 

Q. When was it you were turning in those thousands of immigrants to 
Sir William Petersen?—A. I cannot exactly give you the date, but some time 
prior— 


By the Chairman: 


Ed 


@. How long were you in the Immigration Office? —A, I was in the 


Immigration Office until, I think, October, 1906. 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. I put it to you that there was a rate even lower than that; in 1904 it 


was down to £3?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Now, Mr. Preston, is it not a fact that in comparing the rates, you 
are endeavouring to suggest that these same companies which were charging 
£3 at that time, are now charging the much larger figure which you mention? 
—A They are charging a much larger figure. | 

(. Let us get back to the first part of 1t. Is it your suggestion that anv 
company, other than some with whom you had special dealings, was charging 
the £3/10 rate?—A. My recollection is when I went to London the immigra- 
tion rate was £3/10, nominally $17.50. 

Q. That was the Conference rate?—-A. I cannot tell you. At that time I 
had hardly gone into the Conference question. The rate from ee was 80 
»marks— 

Q. Now, frankly—A. The regular rate. 

Q. Now, frankly, Mr. Preston, my instructions are that you have picked 
out from the middle ‘of very much higher rates, a temporary low rate. that 
was in force during a rate war, which lasted only a few months?—A. I do 
not agree with your instructions at all. 


Q. Can you tell what the Conference rates were at that time, on the same _ 


line?—A. I cannot tell you; only I know that, as Immigration Commissioner, 
we had a £3/10 rate. 

@. You said that was a special arrangement with the Elder-Dempster 
Company, and afterwards, with Sir Wilham Petersen?—A. I had no arrange- 
ment with the Elder- Dempster Company at all, excepting as to the payment “of 
a ‘bonus. 

QQ, Let us put it this way, then; in comparing the rates, you are not 
comparing the-rates of the same line between one period and another?—A. I 
think I am. 


Q@. That brings us back to the question: do you suggest that your £3/10 
rate was in force at the time you have indicated, so far as the general lines) ~~ 
were concerned?—A. In all the time after the Conference got to work, which . 


I think was about 1900 or 1901; this other rate went up to £3/10. 


Q. Is it your suggestion now that the Conference “got to work,” as you | : 
say, in 1900?—A. My recollection is that when I went to London tlie only rate 


we quoted in the office for immigrants was £3/10. 
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aS ‘The Can tersnes ve een! going for years before 1900; ys know that, 
lo you not?—A. No, I do not know it. 

-Q. Do you know when it was formed ?—A. I understand it was somewhere 
aie 98. 

Q. Or, earlier than that, Mr. preerpage A So Mr. Ballin told me. 

@) ok had not intended bothering you about that; it is my learned friend’s 
suggestion?—A. I am very glad to answer your questions: I will tell you more. 

Q. Just to finish this subject; you are not able to tell us whether the rates 
you are comparing are, in each case, general rates, or whether, in the first case, 
it was some special ae with the parties whose names you Ware mentioned ae 
A. We had no special rate with the Elder-Dempster at all. It was their adver- 
tised rate, and it ran along until the C.P.R. bought the Elder-Dempster, I 
think, in 1904. 

Q. That brings us to where, I had started to examine you, where you told 
us that “Eventually, however, the Canadian Pacific Ocean Railway Company 
purchased the Elder- -Dempster service in order to put a stop to this immigration 
traffic’—at page four?—A. Yes, and it put a stop to it. 

Q. Is it your suggestion that the “Canadian Pacific Ocean Railway Com- 
pany”—as you call it there—was a member of the Conference at that time? 
—A. The Canadian Pacific Railway was a member of the Conference on the 
9th of March, 1904. 

Q. When did they purchase the Elder-Dempster Line?—A. I can give 
that to you; I think your white reply gives us the date. 

Q. 1903 is the date indicated, if it will save your time?—A. Yes, but after 
the Elder-Dempster disappeared there was no low rate until Petersen came in. 

Q. Will you absolve either the Conference or the C.P.R. from the charge 


you make against them there, that they, as part of this world combine,—the 
_CP.R. bought the Elder-Dempster to put_a stop to immigrant traffic?—A. I 


am quite satisfied they did, and so was Sir Alfred Jones; they adopted the 
Conference rate. 

Q. In the following year?—A. According to the Washington authority, 
and they give the date of the contract, Agreement “J,” as having been entered 
into on the 9th of March: 


“Tt is agreed that the Canadian Pacific Railway will not carry 
passengers of Continental nationality, other than Scandinavian or Fin- 
nish; in their own steamers, or by any other steamers in which it is 
interested, sailing from Great Britain and Ireland to ports m Canada 
and the United States.” 


Q. Mr. Preston, you have told us you had not seen that report from which 
you are now reading at the time you made these statements?—A. Yes. It does 
not make any difference to my report. The fact that I was dealing with was 
this; that, when the C.P.R. purchased the Elder-Dempster to vet, them out — 
of the field, we had no non-Conference lines. 

‘ Q. But. at that time the C.P.R. was not a Conference Line?—A. According 
to this 1t was a Conference line. (Indicating.) 

Q. In 1908—A. No—1904; but the C.P.R. immediately adopted the £5/10 
rate, I think it was. I am speaking entirely from memory as to that. But 
all competition ceased when the C.P.R. got rid of the Elder-Dempster Line, 
until Sir William Petersen afterwards came in. 

Q. But we are not discussing rates; you are suggesting a world-wide 
combine to do this, and as evidence of it you say that the C.P.R., in order to 


put a stop to this competition in the immigration traffic, purchased the Elder- 


Dempster Line?—A. Well, that was the effect of their purchase. 
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Q. It is not an effect; itis a motive?—A. Well then, hab was vine motive; oe 


apparently so. ee 
Q. They were not in the trans-Atlantic traffic at that tne at all—A. ‘That 


' was the effect of the purchase of the Elder-Dempster Line, that the £3/ 10 rate ne 


disappeared. 


Q. If you would only state that in your report we would not bother cross- ~ 


examining you. It is an illustration of the efforts of the combine to destroy 
competition? --A. Yes 

Q. I put it to you that at the time the C.P.R. were not interested in trans- 
Atlantic traffic at all?-—A. Oh, yes they were. 

Q. They were not in trans-Atlantic traffic at all, passenger or freight. 
That is correct, is it not?—A. I do not know that. 

OoYou do not know?—A. No. 

Q. You made the statement in the report without knowing?—A. No, I 
am contradicting your assumption of the words you want to put in my mouth. 
What I say, and I say it again is, that the removal of the Elder-Dempster 
Line from the British Immigration Service, the removal of it by the C.P.R. 

placed all the Lines running out of England up to the £5/10 rate. 


Q. Let us not take up too much of the time of the Committee with this. 


I want to know whether you still adhere to the statement that the C.P.R., 
presumably as a member of the Conference, did this nefarious act in order 


to put a stop to competition in the immigration traffic, because that is the charge > 


you make?—A. Yes, that is the effect of what they did. 

Q. Let us pass on to the trans Canadian service. It is your next item. 
You do not tell us in your report who the parties were who had that service, 
who operated that service?—A. I will tell you now: Sir William Petersen or the 
Petersen Company, one or the other. 

Q. Then I take it that the party referred to is the manager in that state- 
ment—A. What part are you referring to? 

Q. The Trans Canadian Steamship Service?—A. Yes. I am referring to 
the present Sir William Petersen having that contract at that time. | 

Q. By the way, just one more question. I beg your pardon. Are you 
finished?—A. Yes. 

Q. Just one more question about the Elder-Dempster; in as much as I 
notice it had to do with emigrant rates; do you know how many boats they took 
over at that time?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Do you know whether they were passenger or cargo boats?—A. I know 
some of them were emigrant boats. I had that from Sir Alfred Jones. 

Q. They were fourteen vessels, all cargo ships except three, and those three 
had only very limited emigration space?—A. I do not know what you call very 
limited. They used to carry a number of immigrants. 

Q. Let us come to the French-Canadian service?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it your suggestion that the service was squelched before it was started? 
—A. Well, I think it had been started. I saw Sir William Petersen, then Mr. 
William Petersen, and negotiated with him about supplying his lines with a 
thousand immigrants sailing from Rotterdam and he agreed to that, when we 
learned the ships had been ‘withdrawn by the Armstrong Whitworth Company. 


@. I put it to you that that portion of the service operated successfully in — 


1900 and 1901?—A. I am talking about the service as it was in 1905 and 1906. 
I am not exactly sure as to the date. That is the service I am speaking about 


and following that. I have personal knowledge of what took place. In the | 


first place there were about one thousand or twelve hundred of my own immi- 
grants who were stranded at Rotterdam for want of transportation. I learned 


then that the ships had been withdrawn by Armstrong Whitworth Company 


for some reason or other. Subsequently I was subpoenaed as a witness at the 
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Wee that took ines when Sir William Petersen sued the Armstrong Whitworth 


Company for breach of contract’ and while I was being heard a letter was read 


by Sir Rufus Isaacs to the Court—. 


Q. Is it necessary to go into all this?—A. It is very necessary because my 
statement has been disputed. A letter was read in Court, written by the Secre- 
tary of the Conference, threatening the Armstrong Whitworth Company, ship- 
builders, that unless they withdrew their lne— 

@. You are making so many statements which we cannot control that I 
would’ ask you to please limit your statements to things for which you can 
produce authority ?—-A. There was a letter read from the Secretary of the Con- 
ference to the Armstrong Whitworth Company that if they did not withdraw 
their boats from Petersen they would not get any other repairs from the Con- 
ference Lines and the ships would be ordered— 

@. Was the Armstrong Whitworth Company building ships at that time? 
—A. I only heard the letter read, with Judge Kennedy on the Bench. 

Q. This whole statement was based on your recollection of some letter you 
heard in Court twenty years before?—A. Go and look at the Law reports and | 
you will see it there. 

@. There is no mention of such a letter in the law reports. I am asking 
one question and I will drop it there—A. You will not drop it in questioning 
the truth of my evidence at all. Sir William Petersen is here and he will say 
that that letter was read by Sir Rufus Isaacs. 

Q. We will let Sir Rufus Isaacs rest for the time being. Have you any 
authority for the statement you make other than a recollection of a letter you 
heard read in court some twenty years before?—A. I have a very vivid recol- 


lection of it. I was a witness in the case and I got £35 as a witness fee. 


Q. The Armstrong Whitworth & Company were not building passenger 


liners at all, or boats such as were used by the Conference?—A. I am telling 


you about an entirely different matter in regard to a letter and a threat. 

@. They were not repairing boats at that time?—-A. Your instructions are 
all wrong. 

Q. My instructions are that they were not repairing boats at that time. 


Mr. Syminerton, K.C.: Where did you get those instructions? 
The Witness: That is all I can tell you. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


@. A moment ago you told us you did not know whether they were or not 
and you did not care?—A. I am not going to let you—. If you are giving 
evidence all right. I am giving evidence. 

Q. Were the Armstrong Whitworth Company at that time building liners 
such as—.—A. I don’t know whether they were or not. 

@. Were they repairing?—A. I am dealing with that question that a 
threat was made to them and they withdrew the boats and my emigrants were 
left at Rotterdam. 

Q. I put it to you that they withdrew the boats because they were not pay- 
ing?-A. How did Sir William Petersen get a judgment against them for so many 
thousand pounds? 

Q. That was all luck but still the boats were withdrawn because they 
were not paying?—A. I am giving the reason why they were not paying and 
there were other threats as well. 

The CuarrMAN: Pass on to another thing. He is not going to answer until 


you have asked him another question. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. I will take the emigration particularly. I will ask you to turn to page 


6, under the title “Discrimination Against Canada,” where you say “having now 
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secured absolute control a the transportation of aes v Nob. America, 
the combine proceeded to deal with the question of ocean freight rates. Accord- 
ing to the records of the Department of Trade and Commerce, a pronounced dis- 
crimination was immediately declared against Canadian ports in favour of | 
American ports as the settled policy of this steamship combine.” I ask you | 
whether or not from the research which you have made and from the evidence — 
which you have heard in this case—we will try to shorten it—you adhere to that — 
statement that a pronounced discrimination was made against Canadian ports in | 
favour of American ports as a settled policy of the combine?—A. Yes, in regard . 
to flour. | 
Q. You know the circumstances -of the flour business?—A. I am giving ~~ 
you one case. iat 
(). Please be fair?—A. I am quite fair. 
Q. You know how the difficulty arose in connection with flour. It was 
something special. Do you or do you not answer? You have been sitting here 


all through the inquiry. You made an investigation which covered many months? 
aA Yes: i 

@. Making a report on discrimination SpAInee Canada; are you able to cite 
anything to me other than the controversy on the subject of flour-—A. It is 
quite enough for my purpose. ie 


The CHAIRMAN: Try and answer the question categorically. Mr. Montgom- 
ery asked you have you any other instances of discrimination. Say yes or no. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

@. You know now, if you did not know then, how that difficulty arose in 
respect to flour?——-A. I know what went on. 

The CHairMAN: Would you answer that question? Was there any eee 
commodity a subject of discrimination except flour? 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I am going to argue this, Mr. Chairman. The state- 
ment points out that it is according to the records of the Department of Trade — 
and Commerce. He states it was according to the records of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce that discrimination was pronounced against Canadian ~ 
ports. : 

The CHAIRMAN: I suggested to Mr. Preston the. advisability of making 
categorical answers to the question, and the question which I put, after Mr. — 
Montgomery had put his, was, whether there was any product other than flour 
the subject of discrimination and I understand your answer is what?—A. Not 
at that particular time. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q). What other at any other time?—A. There is a complaint here in the 
Department at a later date from the L. R. Graham Company. 

Q. What page?—A. Page 20. The name is not given but that is the one I 
referred to. 

Q. What is that? About apples?—A. Yes, about apples. 

Q. If you will look at that complaint you will see that it is not discrimination 
against lines at all but the complaint is that the U.S. Packers, being more 
adjacent to the seaboard, are able to ship at a very much lower through rate?— 
A. “The largest exporter of evaporated apples directs attention to the effect ofthe 
discrimination existing against Canadian ports, rendering it absolutely neces- 
sary for him to export his products by New York instead of via Canadian ports, — 
and he is also able to secure more favourable rates there than by the Combine — 
Lines for Montreal or Halifax, and the rates that he gives are, Hamburg ape 
Rotterdam, 30 cents .per hundred pounds.” | 
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“O Mr. Pca we are , discussing now discrimination against Canadian 


a Sane in favour of American ports. We will leave Hamburg and Rotterdam 


alone for the moment?—A. Flour is the only one I know of at the moment 
there. 3 

Q. Flour is the only one you know of at the moment there?—A. Your 
statement in your report is that, having secured control of transportation of 
emigrants in North America, a pronounced discrimination was immediately 


declared against Canadian ports. Let us fix a few dates. When was it they 
secured this control?—-A. They secured the control following— 


Q@. The purchase of the Elder-Dempster Line?—A. No, following getting 


rid of Sir William Petersen. 


Q. When was that?—A. About 1906. 
@. And the pronounced. discrimination was immediately declared. Flour 


is the commodity you referred to. When was that preference on flour declared? 


—A. I haven’t the records of the Department with me, but I will look it up and 


give it to you again. 


Q. I want to put it to you that so far from being immediately declared it 


was no less than 14 years afterwards?—-A. I know it was not. 


Q. My instructions are that it was in 1920 that that differential on flour 
was ordered out. 


Mr. Symtineton, K.C.: He did not say that. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: He can answer for himself. 
The Witness: The millers were making a fuss long before 1920. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. The flour question is fairly well known now?—A. Yes; it is settled 
now. 
Q. Can you tell me when the differential was put into force? We have it 


in the records, and my learned friend has proved it already. Was it in 1920?— 
A. No, it was before that. 


@. Well, when?—A.-I think I.will find you a record of it; I know I will. 
Mr. etre K.C.: That differential on flour was not the first thing. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. Do you know of the differential put in force in 1920?—A. I don’t know 


what you mean by the differential. 


@. There was a difference between the Canadian and the American rate 
as regards flour, which existed down to 1924, if I am not mistaken?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that the one to which you refer?—A. That is the principle to which 
IL -refer. 

Q. Well, is that the discrimination to which you refer?—A. No, I refer to 
one prior to 1913. 

@. Prior to 1913?—A. Yes. 

Q. That must have been removed in the interval between 1913 and 1920? 
—A. 1 could not, tell you. 


Mr. Syminetron, K.C.: My learned friend is quite mixed in regard to the 
differentia]. The differential was a different thing from the higher rate on 
“American than on’ Canadian commodities. The differential was something that 
arose as a differential between other grain and wheat. 

Mr. Furntorr: Do you say there was a different rate to American ports 
between 1913 and 1920? 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That is what is understand. 
[Mr. William T. R, Preston.] 
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By Mr. Monteonee, ICs 7 
Q. Is it your statement, Mr. Preston, that in 1919 fiere’ ‘was any ‘pterante” 
in the rate between the United States and Canada, as regards flour?—A. What 
I had in mind in writing that was something that was anterior to 1913. 
Q. Will you make the statement with regard to any year between 1913 
and 1920, that there was any difference between Canadian and American ports 


as regards flour?—A. In 1913 you bring in the six years of the war. I do — 


not bring that in at all. 

@. Please, Mr. Preston; we do not want to iia too much time, there is so 
much to discuss. Can you ‘give us anything to justify the statement you make 
so emphatically in your report, that as soon as they got control a pronounced 
discrimination was immediately declared against Canadian ports in favour of 
American ports?—A. I think I can. 

Q. Can you give it to us now?—A. I cannot carry all the documents with 
me. : 


@. But here is something that is as serious as any accusation you are 


making. Give us your authority for it?—-A. I will give you my authority for 
it in time. 

Q. You cannot give us your authority or say how you back up that state-_ 
ment ?—A. I can. 

Q. Tell us, then?—A. ne papers or letters I have seen from the Millers’ 
Association, I think, the Canadian Millers’ Association. 


@. Are they the ones you cite in your report?—-A. I had them in my mind’s_ 


eye, for one thing. 

Q. I ask you whether the letters to whch you refer are the ones you cite 
in your report?—-A. They are, or the complaints. 

Q. These letters all referred to the difficulty that arose in 1920?—A. No. 
I have seen something in 1914, Mr. Montgomery; I am quite sure about that, 
and earlier than that. 

Q. So that on the strength of something you have seen somewhere in 
- reference to some dispute about flour—?—A. No, I have seen it in the depart- 
mental records; that is what I say, and if you will give me a chance I will 
look into the records. : 

‘Mr. Symtneton, K:C.: My learned friend must be fair. He says it is in 
the records of the Department. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ) 
Q. Accepting your present statement as true, Mr. Preston, would it, in your 


opinion, support the statement that the general policy of the combine, by quot-— 


ing lower freight rates to the United States, had a serious effect upon Canadian 
shipping and Canadian trade?—-A. Yes. 

Q. As a matter of general policy?—A. Yes. 

Q. Flour being only one of possibly hundreds of son nediieene Vole 
the bulk and value of it, yes. very important. 

Q. And upon the strength of some controversy in respect of flour, you say 
that that was the general policy?—A. From the records of the Department I 
have taken that, yes. 

QO. You cannot show anything to support it, except a controversy about 
flour?—A. It is not a controversy on flour, pardon me. I am taking the records 
of the Department, what is there. 

@. Call it anything you like, it relates to flour?—A. It relates to flour. - 

The Cratrman: Mr. Montgomery, if you are going to start on another — 
aspect of the case, we might perhaps now discontinue until to-morrow. 

Mr. Montcomerry, K.C.: I must apologize, Mr. Chairman, for taking So 


much time on this report. This report is what has started every bit of trouble, 
[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] | 
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1e (CHAIRMAN: Al right.” 
0 w afternoon 2 at half- a three 0 ‘clock. 


The Committee Aes ae CN 


“te Bea Rn! a | Commirrer Room 276, 
Y Ny: House oF CoMMONS, 
ql ae Wepnespay, May 13, 1925. 
The Special Committee appointed to consider the resolution to give the 
Government of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an 
agreement between His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set 
_ out in said resolution, met to-day at 3.30 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. R. Me- 
- Master, presiding. 
~The Cuatrman: We have a quorum, and the Committee will please come 
to order. Shall we ask Mr. Middleton to come forward and take the witness 
chair? ‘ 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: As you recall, Mr. Chairman, there was a dis- 
cussion about holding a sitting in camera, but if that could be avoided, I, 
myself, would almost prefer it, excepting should a matter come up upon which 
Mr. Middleton feels he is not ‘free to comment, it could possibly be suspended 
_ for the time being, and a camera sitting held. 
~  «-‘The Cuatrman: I, and I am sure the Committee agree with you that it 


is desirable to avoid a sitting in camera as much as possible. 


Journ Ropert Mippieton called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: ° 


me ~ Q. What is your full name?—A. John Robert Middleton. 

. Q. Where is your home?—A. London, England. 

-. Q. You are connected with what line?—A. Furness-Withy Limited, and its 
. associated companies. ; 


~The Cuatrman: Proceed, Mr. Montgomery. 
The Witness: I think Mr. Symington was to question me. 


By Mr. M ontgomery, es 


0. You might tell us what your position is?—A. I am the Chief Accountant 
of the Furness-Withy Company, and the Supervising Accountant of the whole 
of the associated and subsidiary companies of Furness-Withy, including the 
Manchester Liners. 


‘Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I may explain, for the benefit of those who were 
not present, that Mr. Middleton has received a cable calling him back to 
England right away, and it was suggested we might get over this wrangle about 
_. these accounts by examining him now, on the questionnaire submitted by my 

»? learned iriend, and it might result in an elimination of some of the examination © 
py  of Mr. Scott. 

- Mr. Symineron, K-C.: I will do the best I can; I do not know just exactly. 
what the idea is— 3 

| ~ The’ Wrrness: Mr. Symington, might I make a suggestion? If Mr. Scott 
is sitting beside you while you are examining me, if he has any supplementary _ 
questions on the questionnaire he would like to ask, may he put them in as we 
go along, a and I will do the best I can to answer them. 
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By Mr. Gee K. Ou 


Q. Mr. Middleton, what are the i ae sue subeidieane companies of : 


the Furness-Withy Company fA he is Tabhen a long list, but I will read them ~ 
to you. 

Q. It is what is contained in Fist Play ”’?—A. Yes, that pretty. ella 
covers the whole situation. 

The Cyatmman: Oh, you had better read them. If they are engaged i in 
the Canadian eat we had better have them. 

The Witness: They are not, Mr. Chairman; some of these companies are. 
not engaged in a Canadian trade at all. 

Mr, Symineton, K.C.: Oh, it is rather inom I think, in view of the 
interlocking suggestions, and so on. | 

- The Wrrness: The Johnston Line Limited; the Houlder Line, Limited; 

Houlder Brothers & Company, Limited; Empire Transport Company, Limited; 


British Empire Steam Navigation Company, Limited; Furness-Houlder Agen 


tine Line Limited; British and Argentine Steam Navigation Company, Limited; 
Gulf Line Limited: Prince Line Limited; Manchester Liners, Limited; Norfolk 
and North American Steam Shipping Company, Limited; Neptune Steam Navi- 
gation Company, Limited; Rio Cape Line Limited; Warren Line Liverpool | 
Limited; Danube Navigation Company, Limited. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


@. Those companies run regular lines to North and South America, the 
Pacific coast, South Africa, China, Japan, and the Mediterranean ports?—A. 
And Australia and New Zealand. 

@. And Sir Frederick Lewis is the Managing Director—is that what you 
call him?—-or the Chairman of the Board?—A., Sir Frederick Lewis is Chairman 
of the Furness-Withy Company; he is also Chairman of some other companies 
mentioned in the list I have given. 

q. And apparently either he or the Furness-Withy Company have. very — 
large holdings in these, what you call, subsidiary or associated companies?—A. 
That is quite right, 

Q. All these companies are, I assume, members of Conferences running ~ 
betweeen these different ports? an Except in the case of one or two manage- 
ment companies which are included in that list, which are not properly cane 
companies. 

Q. What are the management companies included in ‘that list?—A. Houlden 


& 


ee 


Brothers & Company, Limited is one; the British Argentine Steam Navigation — 


Company is not directly a member of any Conference; the Danube Navigation 
Company operates in mid-Europe, and is not a member of any Conference. 
Q. It is a coastal line around Europe?-—A. It operates in the centre of 
Europe. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. On the Danube River?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


@. But so far as the trans-oceanic lines are concerned, these companies are, © 


generally speaking, members of the various Conferences throughout?—A, In. 
every case where they operate on the high seas. 
Q. Then, do the Furness-Withy Company, in addition, manage these 
companies ?— “A. Some of them. 
@. For a consideration?—A. In some cases, yes. 
Q. That is in addition to owning—or ‘ controlling ” perhaps I had een 
say—these companies, they also earn something as managers?—A. I think this" 
{[Mr. John R. int dae : ines 
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is) 60: n your restionnaire, Mehich > you will sivobabily come to 
Lae ‘you would like me to answer it now, I will. 

Q. I think so, because I have not had Hine to go over the questionnaire 
very carefully?—A. Furness-Withy & Company are managers of the Johnston 
Line, the Warren Line, the Gulf Line, the Neptune Steam Navigation Company 
je ‘Limited, the Norfolk and North American Steam Shipping Company Limited, 
the Danube Navigation Company, Limited, Prince Line, Limited, Rio and Cape 

Line, Limited—-I think that is the lot. 
Q. Let us take these lines operating in the North Atlantie Conference. 
Of what lines are they the managers?—A. The first five I mentioned, the 
_ Johnston Line, the Warren Line, the Gulf Line, the Neptune Steam Navigation 
Limited, and the Norfolk and North American Steam Shipping Company 
‘Limited. You will note, Mr. Symington, that I am excluding Manchester 
_Liners from these lines; they being a separately managed company entirely; 
the Furness-Withy Company not being managers of that company. 
Q. How do the Manchester Liners operate, then?—A. Under a Board of 
_. Directors. 
h Q. Sir Frederick Lewis pone the Chairman?—A. Yes, Sir Frederick Lewis — 
is the Chairman, 
Q. And are their earnings kept bon ely. and then put into the Furness- 
Withy?—A. No, an entirely separate company. 
(Q). Whatever goes into the Furness-Withy goes in by. way of dividends 
A. That is quite right. 
at _ Q. And do the “operating officers of Furness-Withy operate the Manchester 
__ Iners?—A. Not in any degree whatever. 
ie Q. Now then, there is another one you have not given us,—the Manchester 
Ocean Line Limited?—A, The Manchester Ocean Services Limited is a subsidi- 
ee ary company of the Manchester liners. 

| Q. Who operates it?—A. The Manchester Liners. | 
-- Q. Then are Furness Withy and Company interested in ‘any colliery com- 
_ panies?—A. Not at the present time. 

Q. Not at the present. time?—A. No. 

Q. Do Furness-Withy buy coal for all these various lines?—A. Furness- 
- Withy buy coal and fuel for all the companies with whom they are associated 
-except the Manchester Liners. : 

Q. With respect to supplies, food and so on?—A. I might qualify my last 
statement by saying that so far as all the other lines are concerned they perhaps 
P njeht, as the managing company, look after that end of it. 

Q. Furness-Withy and Company do not interfere in the supplies of those 
‘companies. With respect to the others they supply them with their supplies 
and charge it in their books?—A. With respect to the other companies Furness- 
; Withy contract for fuel, coal or oil for the whole of the requirements of their 
- * own steamers and the steamers belonging to their subsidiary companies for a 
period. The steamers of the subsidiary companies take their requirements out 
of the Furness-Withy contract, at the exact price contracted for by Furness- 
ae Withy without. any profit or commission accruing to Furness-Withy as the 
ee parent company. 

og Q. That goes in as part of their ed duties, that Hey look after that 
without profit?—A. That is so. 

Q. With respect to those that as are managers of, what is the nature of 
the remuneration. How is it worked?—A. A percentage of the gross freight of 
the steamers. 

Q. A percentage on the gross freight of the steamers?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, Furness-Withy, for instance, owning the Johnston Line, say, 

i charge as managers, a percentage on the gross earnings on the Johnston Line? 
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aN. enous Wane: as "managers, ‘in some “cases, charge a percentag 
upon the freight that the steamers earn homeward. If ‘the steamer carrie: 
freight outward, from the U. K. to some other port, Furness-Withy_ do not, in 
the ordinary way, charge any commission on that freight. 

Q. They would on ‘the ordinary freight?—A. It may be in some cases ‘that. 
they get a percentage on that outward freight but it is an exceptional occurrence. 
| Q. They, in a sense, operate a brokerage business as well? They get 
brokerage on freight?—-A. Brokerage is handled by an entirely mPa depart- 
ment to the managerial department. ) 

Oru. ih is 2 department. of the same company ?—A. Yes. / 

. And earns its return in the brokerage department of Furness Wate 
“SA The brokerage department of Furness-Withy handles not only Furness-— 
Withy; they are trading all over the world. They look after business attached 
to the business throughout, everywhere, in all parts of the world. oe 
brokerage department may book cargo for other lines than Furness-Withy and 
in that case they would get a commission for booking that cargo. 

Q. If they book it for the other lines they also get a brokerage?—A. In 
some cases they do charge a brokerage commission upon outward freight booked — 
for their own lines. eo 

Q. Otherwise it would be to their advantage to send it by the competing oe i. 
lines, would it not?—-A. It depends, Mr. Symington. i 

O. So that Furness-Withy—what I am trying to get, at, without petting | 
the earnings—get a brokerage in some cases you say on the outgoing freight? 
—A. Yes, 

Q. They get a commission on the home coming freight?—A. Always. | 

Q. They get a managerial remuneration for managing the lines?—A. Which | 
you have just described. io : en 

(. That is what I want to get at?—A. Yes, that is Gee right, 4 Gee 
: (). They get. no remuneration for management other than commission and 
brokerage?—A. That is quite right. 

Q. They charge up for all overhead and head office expenses to the various 
voyages?—-A. I» wish they did. Unfortunately they do not. 

@. They charge up nothing?—A. They do charge up something. _ 

Q@. They do charge up in the voyage accounts what are termed head office, 
management, sundry expenses?——A. Let us have this quite clear. Furness Witla 
make a charge against every steamer managed by them to cover overhead 
expenses. In no case is the amount charged against the steamers en’ bloc during 
the year sufficient to cover in any office the cost of operating that office. 

Q. I am not criticising the accounts at the moment at all. I am trying foe 
get the method by which they realize from brokerage and they realize from 
commissions. There is something for managerial overhead expense?—A. Gute : 
true. | A as 

@. And they also hold, in some cases, all, and in other cases a large ae 
of the stock in these lines from which they may or may not get, dividends?—A, 
Quite true. Rae 

Q. Now, turning to Mr. Scott’s questionnaire you were asked in nanine: ‘en 
one to produce, without reading it what is termed voyage accounts?—A. Are 
you reading from the Manchester Liners or the other five companies? 

Q. I am reading from the Manchester Liners. 


i 


, 


The CHatrman: May I make a suggestion. Have you got an extra copy” ee 
that you could let the witness have? | ae 
The Wirness: I have it, . ) ane. ae 


[Mr, John R. Middleton.] 
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I do not. waar i encumber ye record. “Please produce 


r cen ae the gross income per voyage from freight or other receipts 


re also expenses actually controllable by the master of the ship, set- 
ting the detail of these disbursements, without apportioning any estimated 


expense management, general office, overhead, brokerage, or other commission.” 


Can you do that?—A. I have already produced a statement showing the whole 


of the details of the voyage accounts which are available on this side and these 


statements show the gross income for the voyage for freight or other receipts 
separated. With regard to the expenses controllable by the master of the ship, 


these are strictly limited to his personal expenses, and the estimated expense 


of management, general office, overhead, etc., are dealt with in a later para- 


_ graph of his questionnaire. 


Q. Mr. Middleton, as chief accountant, you quite understand what the 
auditor was asking you in that question. Can you furnish that information?— 


A. I have furnished it. 


(:. You say you have furnished it?—A. Yes. 
@. Well now, while these are not probably part of the confidential informa- 


tion, we might not mark those. 


Mr. Monteommry, K.C.: Just handle it so we can avoid making a session 
in camera if we can. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
.Q. I show you the voyage sheet of the Canadian Government Merchant 


a _ Marine and the voyage sheet of the C.P.R. Would you kindly look them over 


and say whether we have the information from your sheets that we have from 


| those?—A. Certainly not. That is not what you asked for. If you had given 
me this information I might have made an attempt to get it. This is the first 
time I have seen these accounts. 


Q. On looking at the Canadian National there is nothing on there but the 
receipts and the actual disbursements controllable by the matter of the ship, 
is there?—-A. Yes, quite a good deal. 

Q. What is there?—A. If a master of the Canadian Government Merchant 


_ Marine controls these expenses he is in a very exceptional case. 


@. Do you merely refer to port charges?—A. I am referring to a lot of 


~ terms appearing on this account. We would not think of allowing our master 


to control commission, pilotage, wharf rental, wages, repairs, coal and inci- | 
dentals. 

Q. Then leaving aside the language of the question of the coal, for run- 
ning expenses or whatever you like, can we get from your sheet the information 
that we get here?—A. You cannot get that from the voyage statement but I 
will be quite prepared to give all these details if you will send some one to 
England to examine the detailed record kept there. It is absolutely impossible 
to expect us to bring the whole of the details, to bring some hundreds of 
voyage accounts on this side.with the vouchers necessary to substantiate the 
entries. 

Q. What we wanted to know were the takings of the ship and the actual 
expenses of the ship, leaving ‘aside all apportioned charges.—A. The only item 
in the account I am giving to you which shows anything for’the estimated 
expenses is £500 under the heading of “Sundry Expenses,’ of which I have 


given full details to your accountant. 


Q. For instance, looking at the two you will understand that the account- 
ant can tell the actual earnings of the voyage from the Canadian Merchant 
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Ma arine or the C.P. Ro am 3 ek more Care ane ‘detailed way than h ) 

from yours?—A. Not at all, unless the accountant. is going to suggest that. the ioe 

items we show as disbursements in the U.K. port are not correct, because the Rane 
whole of the detail is not shown. ce 

Q. Do I understand then that you do not herp voyage eae eaaiee to ye 
the Canadian Pacific?—A. I never heard the expression “voyage sheet’) until ona 
it fell from your lips the other day, Mr. Symington. We keep, in every office — 
that we have, voyage accounts of every steamer. ‘These voyage accounts con- 
tain a summary similar to the one produced to you. Behind that summary is _ 
the detail of every item charged up in that account and vouchers in respect to = 
every payment made. Oh 

Q. Was this exhibit of yours simply taken out for the purposes of this 
“inquiry?—-A. That is an exact copy of the voyage book, extracted for me for ~ 
_ the purpose of bringing across to this side for this inquiry. It is not an account 
prepared for-the inquiry. It is an exact copy which has been audited, certified 
and forms part of the company’s annual accounts. age 
‘ @. You have no voyage accounts, or whatever they call them, showing the = 
eargo carried and the rate?—A. That is contained in the manifest which we Se 
have in respect of each voyage; that manifest being passed through the book 
in toto, not in detail. This information must have been extracted from the 

manifest and would not appear in the books of the Company. 

@. These statements are not prepared for us by the Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine. They have been right on file and so have the C.P.R.—A. I 
am only speaking as to how these manifests are dealt with in our own accounts. 

Q. Well, then, I understand, Mr. Middleton, that-so far as the details 
oe for are concerned, you cannot give them, they are in England?—A. Oh 
yes, the only details not furnished on my account, which are furnished upon the 
accounts you have submitted to me now, are in respect to the item of £500. put 
to that Voyage Account. 

Q. There is a great deal more than that, isn’t there, of details——A. The : 
only difference in the two accounts is that in the account of the Canadian . 
Government Merchant Marine, you have shown a lot of expenses in detail, 
such as Cooperage, amounting to about $25; Claims, about $68;*Inland Freight, ~~ 
about $32; Wharf Rental, about $38; and items like that which are absolutely | 
smal! compared to the ‘amount involved in the voyage. Whereas in the i 
account I have submitted to you I give you the port charges at each port; the — 
cost of the fuel consumed on the vovage; the actual amount of the wages, the — 
actual amount of the insurance; the actual value of the stores and provisions 
consumed; the amount charged for Management Commission, which in this” 
ease represents about 2 per cent of the freight; an amount for repairs, actually =~ 
spent on the voyage; and a charge of £500 named as Sundry Expenses which __ 
covers: the cost of wireless; the cost of the direction finder; cables; telephones; 
stationery ; advertising; quay rent at Manchester; technical department expenses; 
provision for cargo claims: and an amount set aside each voyage to cover 
the periodical classification survey. Those items constitute the charge of £500 
per voyage. oe 

Q. We will come back to that in a moment. Taking these two, for instance = 
loading and discharging, shown on these Canadian Government and CPR. 
Voyage sheets, are included in the total statement of the expenditure at a port 
with you?—-A. That is quite right. 

Q. You picked out the small ones, I hope you noticed that?—A. Yes, but 
the others are all ordinary items, , 
: Q. I say vou do’ not show loading and discharging eh amounted in ine bee 
ease to $7,938, other than in a general total of the expenats at a port.?—A. 
That is quite true. “ . 


ree 
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PsA ae ep: You do not. ane ee ie in this case aiounted to $207, other 
ig ‘than as included in the total charges at the port?—A. Quite true. 
ys -Q. You do not show Pilotage, which in this case amounted to $818—A. 
Maiiite true, 4 
. You do not show Towage which amounts to $933.—A. That is so. 
Q. Wharf Rental?.—A. Wharf Rental I have explained is included in the 
item of Sundry Expenses. 
~ Q. You do not show on your Deck Department the wages, supplies, repairs, 
/ OY incident als separately —A. I show the wages separately; I show supples 
separately and I show repairs separately. 
(J). You show the wages in one lump for the whole voyage, isn’t that it? 
Bre A ek the whole ship. 
-Q. Whereas these show wages ‘for Deck Department, Engine Department 
and Steward’s Department.—-A. Yes. 
_ Q. Fhe Canadian Government Merchant Marine, and the C.P-R., and so 
on all down the line, you have 11 heads as opposed to 28? 
ean cut a good deal of. that 28 out, items of $30 surely. 
Hon. Mr. Strvens: They are not 28 headings, Mr. Symington. If you get 
the headings, then there are details added. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: 28 amounts shown. 


Hon. Mr. Srevens: But you made a comparison of headings. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
ae Q. Then I will change the whole aon. It shows 11 amounts as 
‘opposed to 28 amounts.-—A. Yes. 
— Q. Now then, Mr. Middleton, you were asked to produce a statement 
showing the number of steaming days on your voyage. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Symington, before you leave that, I would like to 
_ know from the witness, for myself, if that account is an accurate account; the 
ae collected figures are accurate, as far as they go, leaving the question of 
r -detail_ out. 

aioe Mr. Symincton, K-C,: The Ua bese has already said so. 

Hon. Mr. Shayne: Let him make a clear statement on that point. 


-- 'The Wirness: The whole of the voyage accounts which we have submitted, 
have been audited by the officers of the eompany and form part of the certified 

accounts for the financial years in question. These accounts have been examined 
in detail by the auditors, with the vouchers, and have been certified by them 
- to be correct, and have been duly incorporated in the company’s annual accounts. 

ati bie| addition to this, Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co., in England, have 
made a detailed examination of all the voyage statements, of all the voyage 
accounts, with vouchers, and they also have certified the accounts to be true and 
correct. In addition, they have traced each account to the financial books of - 
the company, and into the balance sheets of the various companies. 
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Q. Then what you say is that these accounts correctly portray what is in 
the books of the company Pali Absolutely. To a penny. 
i Q. Then is this in—taking your voyage sheets—the cost of your boats?— 
' A. No. Do you mean this? | 
Q. Yes.—A. It is not usual to state the cost of a steamer in a voyage account. 
a Q. Is it m the books, I ask?—A. It is. in the financial books of the com- 
pany, the cost of the steamer. 
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A, No, that ariount nes sti fare stated as he SN eens Fontes represent; 
what the value of the steamer would have been had it been sea ie at, he 
rate of four per cent per annum from the day it was delivered from the builders 
Whether such depreciation has been written off or not. is an entirely differen 
matter. : 

Q. In other words, Mr. Middleton, this statement upon which you show at 
amount to be earned—upon the amount to be depreciated—shown on these 
summaries—would ordinarily appear upon Voyage Sheet summaries—they are 
not in the books, but they are something put there upon that basis which you 
explained, four per cent, for the purpose of this Committee. —A. Those figures | 
are not contained in any voyage account that I have ever seen in my life. 

. I quite agree with you—A. Those figures were put there for my species f 
guidance in handling these voyage accounts, at my own request. 

Q. For here, you mean?—A. Not for here at all. Before I left England, 
before I knew the Committee had been appointed, or what turn the ot 
was going to take. 

Q. Why did you not put down what the boats really represent, in their — 
value?—A. I have put down what the boats represent in their value. If you 
wish that you can take your top figure, the cost of the steamer. That is what 
they represent to the company. es 

Q. The cost of the steamers, no matter how old they are or whether they ul 
have all been written off out of earnings.—A. You are assuming something. — 

Q. Then you say that that figure represents the cost or the position with " 
respect to the company? It cannot be so if you write off depreciation?—A. Tf 
your question is coming around to the value upon which we should claim 
depreciation, I can state right away now, we claim depreciation upon the 
original cost of the ship. 


By Mr. Duff: 


. Q. At four per cent?—A. At four per cent per annum, which is the rate . 
allowed by the English taxation authorities for taxation purposes. ; 


By Mr. Symington, I.C.: 

Q. Irrespective of what may be its valué or what it has in fact been 
written down to out of earnings:—A. We apply the basis adopted by the Inland 
Revenue authorities; by making the calculation upon the original cost value! ss 

Q@. And irrespective of whether or not those boats have been all written off __ 
out of earnings?—A. I have stated that those boats stand in the books at. the ie 
original cost value, so they cannot have been written down. 

Q. Stand in-the books at the original cost value. 


By Mr Duff: 


Q. Don’t you have an account for reserve, or depreciation ?—A. That is 8 
another question, Mr. Duff. 

Q. You deduct four per cent and you must put that to another account | 
as depreciation?—A. No. le 

Q. What do you do: with that?2—A. The Inland Revenue authorities allow. Bs! 
us each year a wear and tear allowance of four per cent, calculated upon the 
original cost of the steamer, as a charge against the assessable profits of the — 
company. That has nothing whatever to do with what the company may be 
in a position to set aside as against its fleet. If the company has sufficient in 
surplus income, after providing for what it considers to be its proper require- 
ments by way of dividend and interest charges, and redemption of debentures, 
and anything of that description, the company may then set aside auch surplus — 
profits into a general depreciation account. — : . . 
[Mr. John R. Middleton.] 
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Hoge we, larger sum han! the: fou per Cenc k It may be more or it may be 

ne “less. ‘In the last two years, Mr. Duff, it has been absolutely nothing in every 
: company I have control of.. 


Bee ee) By Mr. Siengiae K.C.: 
on _ Q. Well, Mr. Middleton, here in Canada, if you write anything off for 
ae depreciation, you have to show it and pay upon it—A. So we do in England. 
*y ~ Q. You have to write it. off in doe books though?—-A. Not. necessarily 
in ‘England. 

Q. I say you have in Canada. 

“Mr. Montcommry, K.C.: Where do you get that theory? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I get it from Mr. Breadner and Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Durr: If you credit it on your books, it must appear in two accounts. 

Sir Henry Drayton: For taxation purposes. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: You do not necessarily write off whe value. I 
ike lots of them where there are the two. 

Mr. Durr: If you take it off »the one account, you have to put it to 
reserve. 

By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. You have to make exactly the same entry in your books that you pay 
on.—A. It is entirely different in England. 

Q. Are these values cash or stock value?—-A. Stock values? They are the 
exact amounts paid to the builders for the ship in cash. 

Q. That is the cash value then? 

Mr. MontTcoMERY, KC.: Don’t put down that “stock value.” It looks 
as if you are answering ‘stock value.” 

The CHAIRMAN: Has the reporter got it right then? 


fat Mr. Syminetron, K.C.: I said “Are these cash or stock values?”—A. 
When I said “stock values,” I was raising a query. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
, @. Are these values the actual purchase prices?—A. They are the actual 
-eost values of the steamers. 


By: Mr Symington, K.Cy: 
@. Paid in cash?—A. Paid in cash. 
ea a Q. In your particular line, you have not bought as between lines and so 
font —A. No: 

Q. The Manchester Ocean Company for instance have what, four boats? 
——A. The Manchester Ocean Services have three steamers. 

Q. They are owned by the Manchester Liners, and Manchester Ocean 
Service Company?—-A. The Manchester Liners own I think, all the stock, 

- or all the shares in the Manchester Ocean Services. 

Q. The reason I ask is that I noticed that the Manchester Liners got or 
owned boats prior to the date when the Manchester Ocean Services came into 
being and also owned or got new boats subsequent to that date—A. The 
Manchester Ocean Services is quite a new company, comparatively speaking. © 

“« Q. But the Manchester Liners have constructed or bought ‘boats since the 
ey Manchester Ocean Services came into being?—A. Yes. The Manchester 
Sas Liners have two steamers building at the present time, if they have not been 
built since I left England. 

Q. So that the Manchester Liners did not sell these boats to the Manchester 
Ocean Services—or did they?—-A. They sold these Byoamne Ts to the Manchester 
Ocean Services. 
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Q. On the: an ale of those: Be suare or the ye at. 
those steamers; was that the price at which the “Manchester line : 
Manchester Ocean Services?——A. It was the actual original “cosh. Of 
steamers. The steamers were transferred from the Manchester Liners to 
Manchester Ocean Services, and were paid for in cash. Rah ei 

Q. Without depreciation?—A. Without depreciation. ~ a 

Q@. How long had the Manchester Liners had them?—A. Offhand, Mra 
Symington, I could not. tell you. 

Q. I can tell you, if you will tell me when the Manchester Ocean Seria 

was formed.—A. Yes? 

Q. When was the Manchester Ocean Services formed?—A. You can tell 
me that, you say? ee 

Q. My question is, when was the Manchester Ocean Service: formed?— _ 
A. I could not give you the exact date; I would be guessing if I gave it to you. 

Q. Give it within a year or two, or three years if you like?—A. I think 
it was some time in the latter years of sau war. 

Q. You say you think it w 
A. I think so. 

- Q. And the boats that the Manchester Liners transferred were which 
ones?—A. The Manchester Port, the Manchester Mariner, and the Manche 
Merchant. j 

Q. Those three boats were built in 1904?—A. That is aon ae 

Q. And they -were transferred to the Manchester Ocean Services cone. | 
time in the latter years of the war, or say fourteen years later, at their ongnalG 
cost, without depreciation?—A. Yes. : 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: And they were probably cheap enough, at that 
time. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: But we are not in that time, just now, Mr. Mont 
gomery. | ie 


By Mr. Symington, KC: 


' Q. So that those boats had been depreciated during those four een or. 
fifteen years almost three-quarters of their value, but they were turned in — 
to the new company at their original cost, w ithout depreciation?—A. Are yous 
one a statement, Mr. Symington? 

@. I am asking you a question. —A. But you say thes were. 

O50 aL understood, from your statement?—-A. At their depreciated valuey © 

@®. Not at their ‘depreciated value.—A. These steamers were transferred — 
from the Manchester Liners to the Manchester Ocean Services but their original — 
cost value at that time was a good deal less than their actual market value. — 

@. Then this is true, that the Manchester Liners had those boats in 1904 
at a certain cost?—A. Yes, 

Q. And they Cras year by year up to. Bay, AQIS 7A Ty did not say 


Q. They did, didn’t they ?—A. No. : A aes 
Q. They never depreciated?—-A. There is quite a difference in your two 
statements, Mr. Symington. You say they depreciated year by year, and then — 
you say they never depreciated. Let me tell you exactly what the Manchester — 
Liners did, when in a position to do so; they set aside such part of their surplus — 
profits as ‘they did not need in a reserve fund, and that reserve fund is held 
in the books as a reserve against the cost of steamers and investments. It is 
not allocated against any particular steamer or steamers. | ae 
Q. So that however you did it, you had depreciated—. —A, Your question — a 
would seem to imply that the Manchester Liners were making a big profit | aN IN 
by transferring steamers at the original cost value, that they actually stood in 
the books at the depreciated value. That was not. the case. The steamers _ 
[Mr, John R. Middleton.] eAae 
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stood in the books. of the Manchester Liners at their actual value, and were 


value at that time. f 
The CHAIRMAN: May I interject a question here? 
Mr. Symineron, K:C.: Certainly, Mr. Chairman. 


transferred at that value, which was a_good deal less than their present market 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Surely, Mr. Middleton, during those years the Manchester Liners were 
making provision in a reserve fund or a reserve account to take care of the 
natural depreciation which would occur?—A. Admitted, Mr. Chairman, quite so. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Do you believe in the theory of depreciation you have given us at 4 
per cent a year?—A. No; I say that is the basis adopted in England, and which 
I think is a very niggardly basis. We were sufficiently generous in making up 


these statements to ask you to put us in the position to make a sufficient profit 


to provide 4 per cent, the lowest rate known, following the Income Tax practice 
in England. 
- Q. I take it that you think it should be more than 4 per cent?—A. I 
certainly do. 
@. And from 1914 to 1918 the depreciation on these steamers would have 


_. been more than 4 per cent?—A. More from whom, in what respect? 


@. With respect to the value of the Manchester Liners, from their earnings 
each year?—A. No. I say this, if you are going to discuss the general ques- 
tion of depreciation, that it depends entirely upon the ship you are con- 
sidering; if she is an old ship, built pre-war, under conditions pre-war, at the 
present time she ought to be depreciated a good deal more than 4 per cent per 
annum; 10 per cent might be more like a fair rate. If you consider a modern 
Diesel engine steamer, with refrigerator space and cooled air space, the posi- 


~ tion might be a little bit different. We have not had quite sufficient experience 


in those boats to know what would be an adequate rate of depreciation, but 
we certainly think 4 per cent in that case would be inadequate. 
- @Q.. Perhaps we can put this down as facts and draw our own conclusions 


thereafter from them, that the Manchester Liners, Limited, transferred to a 


subsidiary company, of which they owned all the stock, three steamers which 
were fourteen years old approximately, at the cost which they had originally 
paid for them fourteen years before, without considering depreciation ‘at all?—A. 


And which was a good deal less than the then market price. 


Q. And a good deal more than the present one?—-A. Unfortunately so. 
The CHAIRMAN: I wonder if I might ask a question here, which has been 


running through my mind. 


Mr. SymMinoTon, K.C.:. By all means. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Would not the replacement value be a fairer value to calculate what 
you are making a. profit on, rather than the depreciation value?—A. Mr. 
Chairman, the question of replacement value sounds very easy until we come 
down to consider it. It depends entirely upon the demand for a particular 
type of steamer, upon the age of the ship, upon the trade you are going to 
employ her in, and upon present building costs, which are at present fluctuating 
considerably. At the present time we are placing contracts for new steamers at 
four times the pre-war cost—at the present time. 

Q. But how do the steamers you are placing now compare with the cost 
say in 1920?—A. The cost in 1920, which was the peak year of the cost of 


construction, would run up to about 40 to 45 Pounds per ton for vessels then 
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shipowner had no “Chtteo! Weer: over the ae hin were Mada 
_ Q. But will you tell me what the difference in price in round He wou eel 
be for the same type of ship built in 1920 and built to-day?—A. Yes, I will 
give you my ideas for what they are worth. I am not a practical shipbuilder 
ér an engineer handling these things in the ordinary way of business. | 

Q. But you are often signing cheques which go to pay these pentlemen? 
Yes. I should say in 1920 we would probably be paying 30 to 35 Pounds per 
ton for vessels which were built under conditions prevailing then, which would 
now be built for 15 Pounds per ton. I am speaking of dead weight tons. rae 


By Sir Henry Drayton: ah 
! Q. What would be the price in 1904, when these ships were built?—A. It 
has been as low as 5 Pounds 5s. to 5 Pounds 10/ per ton. | 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


@. Have you then any objection to telling us why the Manchester idee ‘S 
formed this company and transferred those three boats?—A. Yes, I have | 
an objection, Mr. Symington; I have no objection to giving it to you or to the 
Committee privately, but I have an objection to giving it publicly. vane 

Q@. Are the Furness-Withy people interested in any shipbuilding company? “ 
—A. No. 

Q. Were they?—A. They were. ‘opie. 

Q. They were interested in a company that built boats?—A. Yes. The 
boats which you are referring to the three. Ai 

Yes?—A. No,- the Furness- Withy Company had no interest. whatever 
in the company which built the three steamers which have been under dis- 
cussion. ia 
Q. They had an interest in the company which built some of the other 
Furness-Withy boats?—A. You must designate the steamers. I cannot meee 
generally. ate 
@. Have you the list of the boats there?—A. As far as I know, the Furness- ae 
~Withys were only interested in a shipbuilding yard which built one of Mase | 
steamers belonging to the Manchester Liners. 

Q. An the others?—-A. As far as I know, they were built by outside parties | 
altogether. 

@. I mean the other ships shown in your list?—A. The Furness-Withys i te 
were interested in a shipbuilding yard which built some of the steamers shown ae 
on my list, but they are not now and have not been for some years. | ee! 

Q. Take page 185 of your Fair Play, while we are at the Manchester 
Liners. You see there the balance sheet of the company ?—A., Yes. 

@. The capital consists of £457,000 in 5 per cent Preference?—A. Yes. 

Q. £445,000 of Ordinary ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it within your knowledge whether those Ordinary. shares were shane 
sold at par, or given with the Preferred Stock, or anything like ae Those 
shares were subscribed for at par. 


Mr. Monteommry, K.C.: In any event, I want to object to evidence ‘of this’ a2 
kind. I understand the returns are being asked for on the boats. There are We ka 

no returns to get earnings upon that depreciation itself. Questions of that 

kind, Mr. Middleton, as far as he is concerned, has answered by saying that 

it is not a question which should be answered generally. I cannot see how ie 

can'affect this matter at all in any event. as 
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fs ae ss By Mr ‘Symington, K. Ne : 
thie! Q. On the other side you hes emcee offices, premises and investments. 
Thi is only the Manchester Liners now?—A. “Yes. 
 -Q. £1,849,000?—A. Yes. 
Wee 0. A difference of approximately a ciion Pounds over your capital of 
800,000 Pounds?—A. Yes. 
- Q. Giving you reserve funds of the amounts shown in the sheet in this 
book?—A. Yes. 
 Q. 500,000 Pounds reserve, and sundry creditors including reserve for 
taxation, etc., 537,000 Pounds?—A. Yes. 
 -Q. Is that your depreciation fund?—A. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Symington, 
I do not think it is quite right to hold an inquisition into the balance sheet of 
__ the Manchester Liners in this public way. It has no relation whatever, as far 
as we are concerned, to ogean freight rates, and I would rather not reply to the 
question. 
es) Q: If you say you prefer not to answer it, Mr. Middleton, I will not press 
the question. 
The Cuairman: That is the understanding. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I will argue from this public document as to what 
the situation is; if he wants to make an explanation, well and good. | 
The Clas: He says he prefers to give it in private; that is all 
right: 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q.-Then whatever your reserves or special funds are for, or wherever they 
arose in the earnings of the company, do you take the earnings from those 
funds as a proper receipt?—A. I have yet to learn that an item on the 
liability side of a balance sheet produces income. 

___ Q. Your investments, for instance, offset it?—-A. I am sorry, Mr. Symington, 
but I must make these points quite clear, because there are people other than 
yourself requiring these explanations. 
eae Q. Take your investments which they represent. Do you credit to your 

earnings the interest from those investments?—A. Most certainly. | 

~~ Q. And show it, but you do not credit the operations of the year with it, 
although you charge up depreciation each year?—A. I do not get you at all. 
- The CuHatrman: Why do-you not just ask how he treats the earnings 
from these investments? « 

_. The Witness: . The income from the investments is included with the 
profit declared by the company year by year. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Then is that the investment of the depreciation reserve fund?—A. 
_ ‘Certainly not, it is something entirely different, the depreciation or reserve 
account on the liability side of the balance sheet is something entirely separate 
and having no bearing whatever upon the steamship investments upon the 
_ other side. In other words, that reserve account is not separately invested. 
Q@. Quite. so. They came originally from earnings, whatever it is—A. 
It is not necessary to acquire investments out of earnings. You acquire 
investments sometimes out of se liquid assets, without their being any 
earnings. 
Q. They, in any event, all came from what resulted from the original 
- investment in the original steamship? 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: Of course, Mr. Symington is getting information which 
the witness declared he would rather not give,sin a roundabout way. Mr. 
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eto given camera. 


aon Is: ‘in the w Ae dividual ques' 
ruled that the ce as not bout any answer < 


The Cuamman: The witness is ver anyth 


een followed, 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.; 


Wie) statement ae the number ue steaming ay per voyage. “That i is a detail 
which will be in England, amongst the records kept there. 
: Q. So we are unable, as far as your lines are concerned, Mas make 
egmparison of the cost of steaming, etc.?—A, That is so. 


in tonnage and cubic measipemonts, per poate As yer question only 
detailed information available in England, and I have not it with me on thi 
JOCCS oC enaey 
By Wr: Dug: 
Q. Can you give us any general idea?—A. Yes. | 
Q. What is it? That is better than nothing?—A. The steamers that is re 
England are approximately empty to 70 per cent of their capacity. — tries 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


 Q. What is that again?—A. The steamers that leave Pugend are app 
mately empty to 70 per cent of their capacity. In other words, they are carryi 
re) 30 per cent of the cargo es are Rein of carrying. When ee tony 


By Mr. Duff: : 
Q. Practically a full cargo?—A. Practically—to all intents and purpose : 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


‘ —Q. Is it 80 or 85 per cent?—A. I cannot give you the exact ces it 
ape guessing if I did, Sir Eugene, and I do not want to givé you even a st 


an 


“By Mr. Duff: 


| es and L am an accountant. 
The Cuairman: You could count the days. 


I think you could work it out cu well. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


 Q. Well, Mr. Middleton, you see if you cannot give us that, we cannot 
at any satisfactory unit of comparison— ; 
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Mr. Dorr: aiion me ee: a ‘moment, Mr. Symington. 


oR, Mr. Duff: 
(3 Can you tell us now much coal per day they burn?—A, Some of them burn 
oil and some are burning coal. 
@. But those burning coal?—-A. No, I cannot. 
Q. Have you no idea?—A. I really have not. 


4 By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Mr. Middleton, it would be impossible, unless you can give us that 
information, to arrive ‘at any satisfactory unit of comparison with any other 
boat or line pnt It is not for me to pass any comment as to why you wish all 
the details to make comparisons. 

Q@. That would be necessary if we wanted to make comparisons. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: As a matter of interest, as we are discussing not 
only Mr. Middleton’s evidence, but the general form of the questionnaire which 
has been asked for,—it seemed the more convenient way to do it—may I ask if 
we are tremendously interested in that? 

The CuairmMaAn: In what? 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: As to whether one boat burns more coal than 
another, or something of that kind. 


The CHatrMan: I would think so. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Let us face the question. 
~ Mr. Syminoton, K.C.: I will tell you why I want it, if you will let me finish. 
We cannot check these figures; we have to-take them on faith. We want to 
eompare the units on various lines to decide whether these figures are right or 
not. 

Mr. Montecomery, K.C.: Are you going to suggest that because one boat 
showed a higher coal consumption than another, that the figures are wrong, 
either those certified to by an auditor? 
| Mr. Symineton, K.C.: No, but I should say if cne company’s expenses as 

compared to their earnings are higher than another company, without an under- 
standing we cannot accept these figures. 


Mr. Durr: In other words, if one class of out burns 25 tons per day, and 
another class burns 50 tons, must the publie pay for the extra 25 tons? 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Let us take it in another way. Has the inquiry 
come down to this; that the question at issue is whether we should put on Diesel 
boats, of the Petersen type, to replace boats that are showing a consumption of 
fuel of a higher value, and to subsidize them for that purpose? These boats are 
serving the Canadian trade at the present time. Unless their results are very, 
very strikingly out of line, I do not know that this inquiry is for the purpose of 
uscertaining what type of steamer is best suited for the Canadian route, so that 
the other ones can be driven off the Canadian route, or replaced by something 
else which the Government will subsidize: I have never understood that to 
be the purpose of this inquiry. These companies are companies which know 
their own business fairly well; they are all established operating companies, 
and I do not think it is hkely that with the experience of a new man entering 
the business, he would know much more about the operation of the steamships 
than these companies who have been managing them for years. It is to be 
expected that in their own interest, they will operate the boats which are the 
most economical. They are business men, and are using their best judgment to 
_try to make the business pay, and do the best they can with the type of steamers 
best suited to a particular trade. Is it the idea of this Committee to substitute 
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§ Te owed: a loss in any one of them, becaae mad ie “their. operations a 
are not conducted for the purpose of this inquiry, they are conducted in the 
ordinary course of their business, because they are seeking to a a fair pon out : 
of them, if they‘can. t 


The CuarrMAN: May I answer that observation, Mr. Montgomery? It othe? 
seem to me that the attitude taken by the steamship people, in part at least, 
was this: “It is true we arrange rates by Conferences between ourselves, and we — 
say those rates are fair and reasonable, and do not even give us a fair return for © 
‘the services rendered’. Now, that being the attitude taken by the steamship — 
companies, surely it is germane to the inquiry for us to say: “Convince us that — 
the boats which you are operating are boats which fairly meet the requirements — 
of the trade”. For instance, as Mr. Duff says,—and this is simply a-case by — 
way of illustration—if we found that a certain line of boats are burning 50 per Me 
cent or 100 per cent more coal than any other line, I think that we could pee | 

say that the results from the operation of the line burning the double quantity of 
‘coal shall not be taken by us as a guide to what the freight rates should be: | 


Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Upon the evidence as we have it to-day, are we not 
relieved of a great deal of this theorizing? We have iti in evidence’ that the 
world is full of surplus tonnage; that the ‘ports are full of boats which are laid 
up waiting until such time as their operating losses will not be greater than 
their laying-up ones. In other words, they will’come out and operate just as 
soon as they get to a point where they can operate at a smaller loss than that 
for which they can keep the boats laid up. It is not to be supposed in that ‘at 
condition of affairs that the least economical of the boats are operating. . 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Mr. Chairman, what I was getting at, I think ise 
very germane to the Committee. Let us take that point raised by Mr. Duff. 
We have, up to the moment, information that on one line 16.9 of its gross 
earnings—and that represents a lot of money—is consumed in coal; another line 
32.3 per cent, or twice as much, is consumed in coal. Are we to base our freight 
rates upon conditions such as that? | 


Mr. Durr: You mean the latter condition? 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes, the latter condition. Are these boute of 
which the witness speaks, built in 1899, to be taken as the basis? If they are— 
and they are apparently tremendous boats to operate—we can never hope for. et. 
any lower freight rates. These are questions upon which we want information ~_ 
‘before we can come to a reasonable conclusion upon the subject. Furthermore, 
if we are asked to take figures on faith—if we can show comparisons such as 
that—I do not know whether the auditor, when he finds differences of that kind, 
would be justified in saying, “ I will not take their figures.” 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Just on that point, Mr. Chairman: Mr. Symington 
has repeatedly referred to “taking figures on faith.” I would say that it is 
quite useless: and hopeless to carry on this inquiry, if we cannot accept the 
sworn testimony of the witnesses. We might as. well decide that question now 
If we are going to say that we are not going to believe Mr. Young or Mr. Marlow 
or Mr. Middleton or these gentlemen who are here and sworn—and we can 
question them most exhaustively—what is the sense of going on with the 
inquiry? My contention to-day is the same as it was the other day, that these 
gentlemen have come before us, and I think in all cases we can say they are. 
most exemplary witnesses, and the figures they have presented they swear ar 2 
the correct figures, representing correctly the, voyage accounts. Now surely, ata 
- we are going to accept those or else repudiate the witness entirely. es i gh 
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si Le Unsnle you are ee a Mr. Bidvens still I think we 
: uld try. to arrive ata comparison: to see whether the boats which are running 
ae are economically ron. | 


ot, The Witness: May 1 pofnt out, in he if you take two similar steamers, 
niet the difference in the fuel consumption will not be more tHan seven and one half 
per cent to ten per cent; if you compare a passenger steamer running to Canada 
light, with a cargo steamer, you can get-a percentage of difference in the fuel 
cost that Mr. Symington has stated, but I cannot for the life of me conceive 
ia savOL one consuming 35 per cent and the other one 16 per cent unless there is a 
big difference in the freight also. 
~ Mr. SYMINGTON, K.C.: We are eeluine your cargo ‘boats. 

Mr. SHaAw: Do I understand the question shortly to be this, that the 
statement which has been furnished by the witness does not disclose the speed 
of the ship and does not disclose the fuel consumed. If the witness has not 
got them here, perhaps he will undertake to cable them to us when he gets to 
England. 
| Mr. Buack (Halifax): What company shows the 33 per cent and the 
16 per cent? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I am not at liberty to disclose that. 

‘t Mr. Buack (Halifax): It might be a passenger ship. 

Pea. : Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It is not a passenger ship. — 

| Mr. Buack (Halifax): There might be a vast difference in the size of the 
ships. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C,: This is taken from the preliminary report which 
will be made to the Committee and those are management and fuel costs and 
so on. 

Sir Henry Drayton: What would be more interesting would be what 
their tonnage was than what their cost per diem in steaming was. The idea 
of the percentage of freight means nothing. One boat might have a small 
cargo and that would mean a tremendous cost for coal in the earnings; while 
the other boat might be filled up and have a small cost for coal. 

af Mr. SYMINGTON, K.C.: We have asked for a statement in tons and cubic 

measurements of each voyage and that is what he says he cannot give us. 

He Sir Henry Drayton: The illustration you gave does not mean: anything 
of importance at all. It may mean the fluctuation in cargo instead of fluctuation 
in coal. 

Sir Eucene Fiser: We all seem to forget the information Mr. Symington 


is asking for, and Mr. Scott, our own auditor, needs that information in order™ 


~ . to prepare his own report to the Committee. 
re Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Whether it is the result of voyages and so on, 
or a whole lot of statistical information, it may be interesting for people propos- 
f ing to go into the business themselves, but I do not think it has a purpose in 
this inquiry. I think Mr. Symington was mislead when he made the comparison 
a few moments ago, when he made the coal figures, one 16 and the one 33. 
I am sure he will see those were percentages to receipts. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That is what I stated. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Obviously you vary with the freights. 


“Mr. Durr: A steamer will burn as much coal without any cargo as with 
a cargo. “\ ; 

Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: So one boat might be as economical as the other 

in coal burning and might not have the same receipts for one reason or another. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Rightly or wrongly, I think bh is ieee to ae nae 
mittee to get the information which Mr. Symington is trying to get. We have | 
the advantage, I think, of having a very well informed and a very candid © 
witness before us, and Tam anxious that we proceed with his examination in — 
order that we might get all the value we can from his presence. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Surely you do not suggest that the amount of 
coal consumed by a ship should be compared with the earning of a oe for a 
voyage. It might earn nothing. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C. That is the reason I am <asking this quer on to 
give us the tonnage, the tonnage and the cubic measurements per voyage and 
then we can decide whether it is burning too much coal or not. You say you 
cannot? 

The Witness: I think- you can take it from me that our ee are 
operated as economically as possible, even in our own interests, apart from any 
question of Canadian freights. Please, we are in this business ‘not for the good 
of our health. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. What I asked you was, can you give us a statement showing the ton- _ 
nage carried, in tons and cubic measurements per voyage’?—A. I am Solve 24 
cannot, but I could if I was in England. 

Q. You cannot give it to us?—-A. Not here. 

Q. The next thing on the statement is, the written down value of the books 
as shown by the books of the Manchester Liners Limited?—A. I think you 
have already raised that question. 

Q. You do not write it down in your books?—A. We do not write down 
the value of the steamers in our books. 

Q. The question then of depreciation in your line is not governed by any 
‘of the methods that: were suggested by Mr. Young in exhibit 35?—A. That 
is SO. . 

Q. Generally speaking your boats are of a fairly good age? The Man-~ 
chester Liners are fairly old boats. There is one I see, in 1922 but they. run 


from 1899 on?—A. There are five steamers not more than five years old out of —— 


eleven. 
Q. You seem to put some reliance in “Fairplay,” which says the company — 
owns fifteen steamers, averaging fifteen years of age?—A. That would be 
probably true. | J 
@. Then you were asked to submit a balance sheet for 1922, 1923, and 1924, 
with details supporting the various items as shown thereon?—A. I am’ not in 
a position to submit, the balance sheets for 1922 and 1923. I have submitted 
a balance sheet for 1924 for Mr. Scott’s inspection. | 
(. Along the line of Sir Henry Drayton’s suggestion, if we had those three 
balances we might be able to trace the progress of the company during those 
three years?—A. You are asking for the details contained in that balance. 
sheet. I am sorry that I cannot reply. 
@. You cannot give us the balance sheet apart from the details?—A. You 
have the 1924 balance sheet in front of you. 
ae We have not got 1922 or 1923 balance sheets——A. I have not got them 
with me. | 
Q@. Can we get them later on?—A. They are in England. They are pe 
lished broadcast, if they are required. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Would Pasi or ‘have them?—A. This is the first pope Bie 
“Fairplay.” 
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3 oO, Would it be found in any other publication?—A. Yes. The whole of 
re shipping papers in England would publish that balance sheet and com- 
ment on it, year by year, as they do with all shipping companies. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
MQ: Lloyds Register would have it?-A. Lloyds Shipping News, “Fairplay” 
and all these publications. 
Sir Henry Drayton: The witness said the balance sheets for 1922 and 
1923 would be readily available in any of the shipping publications published 
in the Old Country, such as “Fairplay,” “Lloyds Shipping News,” and a whole 
lot of oe 


By Mr. Duff: 

Q. I thought they would be here-—A. I cannot get them because I have 
to leave for England in the course of a few days. You can get copies of the 
balance sheets for 1922 and 1923, which I am afraid would not be very helpful: 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Mr. Scott says they would not be of very much 
use without the details. 

Mr. Durr: It would show how much they put to reserve, profit and loss 

and so on. 

The Witness: The amount transferred to reserve in 1922 and 1923 is 
nothing for each year. 

The CHatRMAN: That is easily understood. 


By) Mr symngtion, Ge ia 
-Q. Then you are asked with respect to management commission, what 
amount and percentages are paid over or credited to Furness-Withy Company, 
“who are the chief shareholders?—A, Not one penny either by way of manage- 
ment or commission. — 

Q. Number Seven, what contracts if any, have Furness-Withy Company, 
who are the chief shareholders of the Manchester Liners Limited, with regard 
to any of the items contained among the expenditures shown on the summary 
of voyages?—A. There are no contracts between Furness-Withy and Company 
and the Manchester Liners with regard to any expenditure shown in the voyage 
statements. 

Q. Do I understand you to say that the Furness-Withy Company purchase 
supplies but that they furnish them at the same price?—A. I especially barred 

~ the Manchester Liners, if you remember. 

Q. Then Number-eight; contained in the amount set up as sundry expenses, 
which of these items are paid to the managers who in turn make disbursements 
therefrom, and what balances stand at the credit of this account after such 
disbursements have been made?——-A. These amounts are not paid to the 
managers. The Company is managed by its directors. What happens is this: 
These items are calculated on the ‘basis of actual expenditure incurred by the 
company, and it is not possible to charge each ship or each voy age with the 
exact amount of sundry expenses at the time the voyage accounts are made 
out, so a round sum is included in each voyage and credited to the expense 
account in the company’s books. When the company pays that, it is charged 
against that account and at the end of the year there remains always a debit 
balance to be written off against the company’s profit and loss account. In 
other words the steamers do not bear the whole of the expenses of overhead. 
There is always something to be charged up against the general trade of the 
company in their profit and loss account. 
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managerial and su dr ae 7 wea 
ce en and so on, oe are 10t fair to be ae d 


: ae expenses. | 
Q. It is in under your sundry sheet?—A. ven | 
Q. Is it sufficient or not to cover the items it is intended Hone 
case of the Manchester Liners they get Meee near ye the nea cost, but 
ever quite cover it. 


TT Ne 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


! -Q. Is it the same thing against every oe always the Ba ae ‘Te a hip 

was trading for three months ‘and another for six weeks on another voyag re th eC) 
charge would not be the same. | a 

* --Q. You take the average, The balance wyould be covered fae the genera 
fund Te. That is right. | hha ae api 


By Mr. Symington, K Cy: 


oN ‘In that connection £500 is the lowest sum charged to. ne VO; 
ae ee are sums above £500 charged for sundries in each voyage?—A 
Ge list: again you will find the charge is £500 per voyage, in the other £540. 
Rae -Q. That is near enough. “There is one for instance dit el hapy X 
_ notice, £603°—A. It may have been a longer voyage. 
ee co But it is generally based upon £500 for the voyage ae sundries 
aR “the longer voyage, whatever it might be—A. That is so. | 
 Q. I think you had a slip there, if you will give the auditor. a copy 7 0 
oe how. that is made up.—A. Mr. Scott has had this list, «If he. likes. to 
a copy, later, he’can have one. I don’t think one need read this into the me 
-Q. No, no, give it to Mr. Scott——A. I will give it to Mr. Scott. : 
ey Thank you. Do the directors or Shareholders get anything out of 
£300,» sundries?—A. Not one penny. a) 
: sve Then, 9. Do the Summary Voy ape POs agree with, the 1 At 


: hon survey, oe hoont I thine is” coal in at £150. per voyage. 
have the voyage papers. I am speaking from memory. -*Now with regar 
this item, as you are probably aware, a steamer must be .reclassified 
Lloyd’s rules, every fourth year, and naturally we make this provision 
oyage Account to cover that expense when it arises. | ee 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
Q. Th advance? A, In advance. 


aa Mi Y Sumington, is Cas 


lms and re epairs: all the while. and will require repairing ab ney 


Uy y Mr. Symington K c 


“ A certain sum . from er voyage per year. —A. Yes. 
-Q. And at the same time you have repairs, overhaul expenses each ae 
ddition?-—A. Per voyage, each voyage. 

~Q. And then at the end of that fourth year, when you put your boat ieee 
yy d’s to be re-classified, they may call for some work to be done?—A. Yes. 
ae And you Pay that Dy taleine | it from oS Reserve Fund which you. ee 


Q. And if the amount 1s ney ae it goes cee the Bronte and loss of ate 

pany?—A. If the amount is not used, it is as a rule brought back to the — 

-eredit of the steamer; to the credit ‘of the steamer’s revenue account. As a rule 
the amount provided is not. sufficient. 

~ Q. You could not bring it back four years and credit it on the voyage 

accounts of course?—-A. We would, in that particular year, but the margin. 

between the amount provided and the amount actually spent is never of any 

oment at all. 

Q. Do these boats not have surpluses on that account?—-A. You mean, do 

y have credits when they go through their periodical survey? 

-Q. Yes.=A. It is a very rare thing to find a credit on the Repair Account. 

hen the steamer has gone through her periodical survey. 

Q. Does. the amount shown as Outward and Inward Freight disclose the 

ross amount collected from the consignee before any deduction is made for 

‘brokerage, commission, or other charges? If not, how much brokerage or com- 
Mission is deduced 7k It does show the gross amount and represents the 

ual ocean freight due to the steamer. 

Q@. Does it represent the Bron amount paid by the consignees?—A. Tt i is the 

gross amount payable to the ship for carrying that cargo. 

Q. Mr. Young, 1n giving his evidence, said at page 80: Now the ee item, 


SB eeonis the full freight Aarned by « each voyage after deducuas a eet 
“amount of brokerage, commission to freight agents and such like expenses.” Is 
. that what you do?—A. Mr. Young was ‘speaking in connection with the whole 
~ amount contained in that summary. I am speaking of one particular group alone. 
. Q. So the Summary taken on that basis is not from your figures; you show 
Ae the gross earnings actually?—A. | It is our invariable practice in ‘making the. 
,steamer’s Voyage Account, to show the gross amount without any deduction 
aa NEA, “ 
i. Q. But that is not what was done in this account—A. Other people, ‘other. i ) 
ways. ¢ 
~ Q. Then why is it that on the schedule of Voyage Results, as per Teading 4 
Account, Financial Year Ist July, 1923 to 30th June, 1924, entries are made — 
eliminating from the Voyage Account submitted to us such items as Reserve © 
for Classification Survey and Management Commission?—A. For a very ode 
Less Mr. ea which [ would rather not give publicly. If you wi 
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(| Very well. You a Pdaete that to Mr. Scott? —A. th reply es the 


question. 


@. You will answer the question t6 Mr. Scott?—A. Oh yes. I See to the 


Committee too, if thev wish, but not publicly. 2 . ual 

Q. These are Mr. Scott’s questions, not mine. Perhaps Number 12 is similar. 
With respect to Question number 12, you prefer to give the answer to the auditor? 
——A. To reply privately, yes. 


Q. Is any of the insurance charged in the Voyage Account paid over to any — 


companies in which Furness-Withy have an interest?—-A. This is a most difficult 


question to answer. The Furness-Withy Company, if I may say so is not a feur- 


pence-ha’penny concern, sir. We have many varied interests; in insurance 
companies and in all kinds of companies in England, and it may be that part 
of the insurance premium that is paid by the Manchester Liners to the under- 
writers finds its way back through re-insurance to some company in which 
Furness-Withy are interested. I do not know, and cannot tell. Nobody can tell. 
Sir Henry Drayton: Is not the payment of a proper rate the real ques- 
tion? . 


Mr. SY MINGTON, K.C.: They have not given us any figures as to the 


insurable value. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The insurable value does not come into it. It is 


a question of whether the premiums paid are excessive. 
The CHAIRMAN: ‘The witness had not finished his answer. Let him finish. 


The Witness: I can say this, the steamers are in every case insured at the 
lowest market rate obtainable, and nobody is on better terms with the insurance 
underwriters than the Manchester Liners. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


(. Are the insurance items mentioned in the Voyage Summaries entirely on 


the hull?—-A. They are on the hull and machinery. There is no insurance in 
respect of the cargo carried by the vessels. That I think is the purport of the 
question. 


@. Can you give the amount of insurance carried on each hull, and the rate. 


and names of the insurance companies?—-A. No, I cannot give you the amount 
for each ship separately, or the rates, or the insurance companies. That again is 


detailed information available in England, which we could supply over there 
quite readily. 


By Mr. Duff: 


Q. Do the insurance companies remit a commission back to the Furness-* 


Withy Comp A. They do not. The Furness-Withy Company do not get 
one penny out of the Manchester liners, directly or indirectly, other than divi- 
dends on their shares. 

@. Do the underwriters pay a commission for the business they get?— 
A. The underwriters are never known to pay a commission to anyone, Mr. 
Duff. 


(. They do in.this country.—A. Insurance brokers may get a commission 


for services they render, but the insured party and the underwriter will not. 


exchange any comtnission between them. The insured party and the un- 
derwriters are not’ concerned in any question of commission. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


@. Among their various activities are Furness-Withy insurance brokers as 
well?—A. They are, Mr. Symington. 
ai). Q. So there would be nothing against Furness-Withy, as insurance brokers ° 
getting a commission?—A. Except that they do not do it. - 
{Mr. John R, Middleton.] 


ed? 
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: : ee @. They do not do it. Well, that is definite enough. Sixteen and seventeen 
were questions with respect to a couple of voyages that were picked out, and 


the amount of wages paid, and number of men employed. You say you cannot 


give that?—-A: The information as to the number of men employed and amount 


of wages paid, will be contained in the Portage bill rendered by the captain at 
the end of each voyage. I never thought of bringing those portage bills with me 
to show the whole of their details, but it is the fact that the numbers of the men 
are fixed according to the Board of Trade rules. We have no option in that _ 
kind of thing. And the rates of wages paid to the master and the officers, and 
the amount of wages, are fixed by the Maritime Board, and again we have 


“no option and no one would have an option on that kind of thing. It is a 
fixed scale. 


Q. It is only necessary to say that you cannot furnish it. 

‘Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: No, that is not sufficient. I would like to 
have this understood. I made it quite clear at the opening that I thought we 
would be able to appreciate the necessity of a great many of these things when 


applied to the other lines, when the purport of the questions and what is con- 


tained in them was dicussed with this particular witness as he went along; it 
is more or less typical of questions that have been asked of every other 
line. 


‘By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. If that is so, Mr. Middleton, then the wages on the same tyre of ships 
should be the same?—A. If the number of men is the same. 

@. You say you employ the number of men which some regulation requires 
you to do and that you pay the wage some regulation requires you to pay. 

The CuamrMAN: An officer in charge of a larger ship would get a larger 
salary. | 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I said boats of the same type. 


The Witness: There is a2 minimum number of men fixed by the Board 
of Trade, which they fix as the number of men which must be on board before 
the ship is counted seaworthy, but an owner having a pride in his vessel and 
crew, does not run it on a “barebones” basis; he has a margin over safety. If 
ether people propose to run their vessels on a “barebones” basis, that is their 


affair, but we do not. 


By Mr. Symungton, K.C.: 

Q.. We have asked for two different boats picked out, the number of men 
employed and the wages paid.—A. There again is not the obvious reply that we 
are running these ships to lose as little money as possible, and being as economical 
as We can. : 
Q. That answer could be given to the whole enquiry, no doubt, if we were 
the judges. In any event, you cannot give this information to us?—A. ‘No. 

Q. So that we can make no comparison along that line. Does the depreci- 
ated value shown on the Voyage Returns agree with the depreciated value of 
each steamer shown by the books of the company ?—A. I have already answered 
that question. 

Q. Should we decide to go to the books of the Manchester Liners, can we 
find the same classification and items as shown on the Voyage Returns sub- 
mitted by you? If so, in what books?—<A. You will find the same classification 
and the same infermation shown in the Voyage Returns, in the books of the 
Manchester Tiners; and you can get from those books full details of everything 
appearing on that Voyage Statement; and if it is considered by this Committee 


necessary, we shall be very glad to place the fullest information at the disposal 


of Mr. Scott or anvone else who comes over to inspect the records. Provided 


that they come, as we are here, at their own expense. | 3 
. ; [Mr. John R. Middleton.] 


Loma 


e@ » missing Youu Hebornes for 


ie oo are asked for. 
A. This calls for some explanation. I have supplied the who , 
~ Accounts available for the financial year ended 30th June, 1924. The 
after that date form part of the financial operations of ‘the company fo 
year ending 30th June, 1925. As those accounts have not yet been submitted 
aes aS audit, and sae not been Be ca with the company ’s published accou ints 


oe oe the year are not onichae because, what? They w were not pare la 
a wehave not been incorporated. with the company’s annual accounts; they have 
Pen audited; they are prepared, cer ee in the es s books; Be 


Sra be abs ots properly verified, : 
se Q. Are they made out after the end of each cannon They are - 
up as soon as ‘possible after the close of the voyage. Not, immediately 
sometimes takes a month or six weeks. é 

~ Q. So we have no accounts, so far as your company is concerned a 
June 30th, 1924.—A. So far as the Manchester Liners are concerned. 2 7, 
oe That 3 is what we are eee Have you any record hone a gen 


» than Hiace Se in oe summaries } ee VaR ‘deuaied Toebatial ‘The. k 
of the company contain all the necessary accounts, and they are pro erly 
kept; there are accounts of the steamers, and a separate account is ke 

regard to each particular item for each steamer, so that. they can be 


that voyage, “with the: actual expenditures of ee voyage, also ihe oan 
items I have mentioned earlier, in paragraph 9. The books contain othe 
personal accounts, personal accounts oe shippers as well as. other ACCO 


i and can be traced in the company’s see quite easily, 
See | ©. You have no accounts which cannot ‘be traaced?—A. We have no) 
ae accounts which cannot be traced quite easily. “All that has been done by tw sets ‘ 
| of auditors aiready. es 
We). You were asked to furnish a statement of the replacement alas of the 
- boats?—-A. I thought I replied to a question by the Chairman on ae =) Cc 
| but I will give it again if you wish. ae 
ie 2 Never mind, I do not want to cumber the record. 
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: senate tid Ne alcubenad Pehce en the LOBE value, which ae a 
- from company to company?—A. If you can ensure to us, Mr. Chairman, 
any replacement value we may tix to-day will hold epod for ten years, t] 
suggestion might have some weight. Rene 


| By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


ry Uy The same thing applies to costs as to rates, I euppose?—A. Exac vc 
of And loRees and ae: ute ie 


n \ typi y olls in ee ot any five laf qe voyage 
A. There again, fee is the Captain’ s portage bill, which is a detailed _ 
ement handed in bythe Captain, They are all in England and can be he 
dat any time,*if necessary. 
Q. We also asked for details of stores and provisions?—A. Those are pur- 
ne Ae ha d at current market prices. Proper provision is made at the end of each 
_ voyage for all stores remaining on board. There can be no question about that. 
vi . You cannot give us any details of any voyage; you have not got that 
| here?—A. I have not got that here. I do not know what details you would 
‘rec uiré that would be helpful, in any case. 
Q. Can you show how the item of insurance is usually dealt with?—A. That 
actual proportion of the actual premiums calculated on the number of 


ae That ide: your ae under 80 days?—A. Under 30 days. 
__Q. That is, it includes the time you left to go across, the time it took you. 
0 unload and to re-cross, including the time it took you to re-load again, with 
limit of 30 days to that period?—A. That is right. 

 Q. After 30 days you change?—A. You do not lay up a steamer for less 
30 days, otherwise you get no return on your policies. 

Q. Have you any details showing how the item of repairs is made up?—A. 

is the amount for repairs and actual expenses incurred on each voyage 
or repairs necessary to keep the vessel seaworthy. No amount is credited to 
‘eserve out of the amount charged on a voyage account. © 

4 Q. You do not do like the others, if that is the actual expense; can you 
nish ue pie of all reserves, , starting with the balances as a the 30th. 


i: ‘That wente be ek in your balance sheets, if it had?—A. Yas, 
iG: You were asked to submit a statement of the coal tons consumed on 
ach voyage?—A. Full ee of the fuel (aya on each voyage will be | 


did not bring those details with me to verify ees pel accounts we paid, One 
ould never suspect for a moment that that would be required. They are there, 
-and can be examined. The voyage is charged with the actual quantity of: fuel 
is consumed, after taking into account the fuel remaining on board at the end 
of the voyage. 
= -/Q.;Have you as supervising or chief accountant gone into the question ‘Of 
a The amount of coal your Liners burn?—A. That is a matter which our super- 
intending engineer’s department would deal with, not myself. 
@. You do not ene in any event?—A. I only know the cost of the coal. 


by voyage; that is their job. . | 
Mr. Durr: If you divide the mune: of tons by the gross amount, wouldn it 
hat give it to you by the voyage, Mr. Symington? 


by Mr. SyMiNatoN, KG. But we do not know the steaming days, Mr. Duff. 
iad [Mr. Tohn R. Middleton.] 


The matter you mention receives the attention of our superintendants, voyage 
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‘Mr. Durr: It ran from 114 to 134 knots an hour. 


The Witness: Yes, but you are speaking of grouping all the eames The 
114 and 134 I gave as a group, but that does not give the price per ton to ry 
poe or the total cost of the ton. 


By Mr. Duff: 
Q. Do you know the cost of coal?—A. I could not tell you the cost of coal. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

@. These voyage accounts do not show the portage on each voyage?—A. You 
make me regret that I did not bring the whole staff from London. 

@. At any rate, you don’t know?—-A. I don’t know. 

Q@. Even as chief accountant vou do not come to any conclusion as to 
whether your coal costs were high or low for vour steaming days?—A. That is a 
matter for our steamship-managing department. 

Q. You have nothing to do with that?—-A. That is purely an operating 
matter, not an accounting matter at all. | 

Q. It is an important matter, is it not?—A. Yes, it is an important matter, 
and we have a staff in London watching these matters every day. They are so 
iunportant that they are not given to the accounting deprtment. 

©. What is the average steaming of these Manel: ester Liners?—A. The 
muihet of miles steamed per day? 

Q. Yes.—A. I would rather you would ask somebody else, Mr. Syinaarens 
Someb body else can give you a much more intelligent answer than 1 cay 

Q. Do you mean in the Manchester Liners ne Somebody else here I think 
ean give you a better answer than I can, probably Mr. Nichol, of our Montreal 
offices can give you that informat‘on better than I can. 

@. Then you do not know the average steaming days on your voyages?— 
A. No. Fae 
- QQ. We also asked you: Are managers, who may be chief stockholders, 
interested in any of the brokerage companies, who have contracts with the 
steamship companies, and what amount in brokerage was paid to any of the 
brokerage companies in which such managers were interested, either directly or 
-indirectly?—-A. This question is a searching question, following the matter you 
raised on the question of insurance. ‘The Manchester Liners is a company 
managed by a Board of Directors, and not, as your question seems to imply, by 
any firm of shareholders who may act as managers. ‘The directors of the com- 
pany manage the company. So far as I can ascertain, neither the Furness- 
Withy Company nor any of the principal shareholders are interested in any 
brokerage companies; there are no contracts between brokerage companies and 
the steamship companies, they do not make contracts between those two types 
of companies. It is quite usual for shipping companies to have attached to their 
organization a forwarding organization, which obtains business in respect of 
their own organization, or of their own lines, to handle the traffic, for which 
purpose a brokerage commission 1s usually paid by the Line carrying the goods. 
But this commission is very small and is calculated on the amount of freight. 
Whether any of the shareholders of the company are interested directly or 
indirectly, in other firms where brokerage arrangements exist is quite an ordinary 
thing in the steamship business; for instance, there may be a shareholder in the’ 


Manchester Lines who may be shareholder in the Furness-Withy Company, or — 
who may be a shareholder in some other forwarding company. But how do Wee) 


know? 
Q. The Furness-Withy Company occupies that position, I suppose? Sine 
posing the Furness-Withy Company got business and put it into the Manchester 
Liner’s boats, would they charge them 24 per’ cent?—-A. Only where we have 
offices. We have offices in Montreal, furnished by the Furness-Withy Company, 
(Mr. John R. Middleton.] 


on 


eA. Tt will, 


bat 
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and those offices look after the steamers of the Manchester Lines coming to 


Montreal, and naturally this company receives a commission on any freights 
obtained for those steamers. ; 
_ Q. The Furness-Withy Company own the stock of the Manchester Liners 

Company ?—A. No. des ve 

Q. They control it?—A. No. Turn up your little red book, and you will see 
exactly how much they own. Please do not read the figures out. 

-Q. No, I won’t. The Furness-Withy and Sir Frederick between them? 

The CuHairMAN: You should have a generic term covering all these people. 

Call them Marine Knights. : 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
 Q. In any event, they charge 24 per cent on the business for getting the 
business?—-A. That is right. 

Q. So that in your item of management commission which is shown-——I am 
not going into the amounts on each of these sheets—that is what it represents? 
~~ That is what it represents. 

@. Money paid in. that way to the Furness-Withy by the Manchester 
Liners?—A. Not paid to Furness-Withy entirely, but it is paid on this side or 
the other side for that purpose. 

Q. But it is paid to Furness-Withy in Montreal?—A. No, in Manchester. 

Q. In Montreal Furness-Withy have an ofhce?—-A. In Montreal the 
Furness-Withy Company have an office, and that office looks after business on 
this side. 

Q. But if Furness-Withy on the other side give the Manchester Liners on 
the other side cargo, they get paid a commission or a brokerage?—A. I do 
not think they would, in the ordinary way. 
~-Q. I understood you to say that they do?—A. I say that on this side we 
have our own offices in Montreal. 

- Sir Henry Drayton: You also said in some particular cases it was 
paid?—A. It may be so. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C,: 


Q. If they turned over that freight to them?—A. I suppose so. 
Sir Henry Drayton: Ordinarily it does not apply at all, but in some 


‘eases they do it. 


: By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | 
@. I took your answer to be that if Furness-Withy turned over to the 


Manchester Liners in England they got a commission?—A. But that item is 


not what we are now discussing; that is something entirely different. 

Q. The Manachester commission shown on the voyage sheets is something 
entirely different?—A. That is entirely different. 

@. What is that?—A. That is the amount charged by the Manchester 


‘Liners. to cover their general overhead expenses and is profit to them for 


managing; it represents a very small percentage on the freight; as I say, it is 
supposed to cover their expenses at Manchester. 

Q. So that the Manchetser expenses are the expenses in these summaries, 
that is, of the Manchester Company’s offices, overhead and so on in Manchester? 
—_A. In Manchester. You will notice in the annual accounts that each item 
of expenses of that kind is written back to Profit and Loss account, and the 
total charge is charged back in the head office as one amount. 

Q. Then where do these appear, if you paid the Furness-Withy Company? 
—A. In the port disbursements. 

@. Does that appear in the port disbursements, in Mr. Young’s account? 


{Mr. John R. Middleton.] 


Furness-Withy are bit oe ih: VR voyage sheets: as | expenses?- 
A. We are getting down aan to a lot. a detailed information, which ‘we 
might avoid. | Bas 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: mate 

Q. Will you answer this question; if you did not pay it to the Furness- 
Withy Company, would you pay it to somebody else?—-A. Most certainly, is a 
not to them, to somebody else. 

Q. It is a proper charge?—A. It is a proper charge, and I don't think | any 
other Line going into Montreal has their steamers managed so cheaply or more ’ 
cheaply. te 

The Cuatrman: It is almost six o’clock, Mr. Symington . Aa 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: There are just three more Bese ‘| fen Dae, 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Are there any further details supporting the evidence of these voyage 
returns which you have not submitted?—A. I have submitted every ung, ly 
have in my possession. 

Q. Are any of your boats operated as individual companies?—A. No, they 
are all owned by Manchester Liners, and operated by that company. | ao 
not owned by individual companies at all. a 

Q. Have all the voyage accounts for 1923 and 1924 been submitted to us, 
for steamers plying between United Kingdom and Canadian ports, and also | 
between United Kingdom, Continental, Canadian and U.S. ports?—A. I have _ 
supplied all the-voyage accounts for 1923 and 1924 for steamers plying between _ 
United Kingdom ports and Canadian ports, with the exception of those 1 
mentioned, occurring after the end of June, 1924. 

Q. You have furnished them all up to the end of June, 19242—A. The 
company does not trade on the continent at all. | 

- Q. Then the next question is. Why is it that the results from the voyages Avie 
of the 8.8. Mariner, 8.8. Port, 8.8. Merchant, for the year ended 30th June, 
1924, do not appear in the detail Profit and Loss submitted to us?—A. Of one a 
now you know; they are owned by another company. ee 

Q. Those are the Ocean Services boats?—A. Owned by another company. 

Q. Then you were asked to submit a statement showing expenditure and 
cost per unit of transporting all immigrants, if any transported—A. We do 
not carry immigrants. : 


The CuarrMan: Is that all? 
Mr. Syminetron, K.C.: That is all the ieeuione I have. 
The witness retired. Bh Ba 


iN ; 


me 


The committee adjourned. 


The Committee resumed at 8 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. R. 
McMaster, presiding. | 2 
The CuairMan: Gentlemen, the Committee will please come to order. 
Mr. Symineron,) K.C.: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Carruthers of Winnipeg is 
here, and is very anxious to get away to- night. He will be very short. May I i 
call him now? 4 
The CHatiRMAN: Have you any objection, Mr. Montgomery? bie 
Mr. MonteoMery, K.C.: I understand he is here regarding butter, and 1 


do not know very much about it, but I will do my best. | A, ANG eae aah 
[Mr. Jonn R. Middleton.] Sees? SE Aig 


giles a is ae oecupation?—A. ‘Dairy business; Manager | . 


einy. airy Limited. ¥49. 9." are 
Bao. long have you been | in the eats business?—A. Well, in the West, ee 


ou handle butter in your ee A Yes, we manufacture butter. 
And export. it?—A. Yes, 5 : 
. vie Is the West—and sh are Gans ny of Manitoba now— 


a And is Manitoba oes a mixed ne country, as opposed ca a 
n country ?—A. Very fast. - ae 

Q. In order to do that, i suppose, you must have some outlet, for your. 
duct?—A. It is absolutely | essential that we do. 

Q. Where is that outlet?—A. Prior to the last few years we had an outlet — 
he United States, but since they placed a tariff against us of eight cents a 
we have no other outlet except the United Kingdom. er can 
~Q. Now, have you any figures as to the consumption of butter in the United. 
edom?—A. I have figures here, Mr. Symington, showing the imports into 
Jnited Kingdom over a number of peal, if tae would be Hee For eg 


HENRY Drayton: I think we TF “know that England is a great market _ 
We can take that for granted. 


p SaNoro% K.C.; I think the figures will be useful in showing where it 


oh By Mr. Symington, koe : 
ae eh on, give us 1923.—A. In 1923 the imports into the United Kingdom 


ey 20. And 3 a 1924?_A. In 1924 they were 592,789,232 pounds. i 

: Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Now, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Carruthers has handed me 

a statement here which shows all the countries. I think it should be put in, 

but. we need not take time to read at, 1f you would, perhaps, order that it BO 

nto the record? au & 

- The CHAIRMAN: Do you Went it printed? 

-Symincton, K.C.: I think so. It is short. | De es 


[Mr. James M. Carruthers.) ‘ 
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1922 : 1923 UE Popa") ae bert aaa 
Country of Origin —_—— | 2 
Percent} | Per cent , _ |Per cent 


Pounds jof Total} Pounds of Totalj/ Pounds  |of Total — ny 


PSH AaNe ees ah her uy Sle ueeea TSOvA BO 152 33. 4| 205,849, 892 36-1] 194, 226, 032 30 

eyes ted ony hc eh ae 1133134, 688) 2-71 18; 000,512 2-31 15,071, 168 PST aie: 

Bat tien oy. ihe Cie de: BNL aes 1,854, 048 0-41 4,390,624 0:8! 6,457,248 Rs 48 

Netiroriandes citi en. Po ee Oa ane CAR B04 BRO 1-8} 19,548,216 3-4] 10,316,208 1-7 

Mere rast) Sis fl NN Aah - 2 EA es 2,369, 584 0-5! 10,571,568 1-8} - 1,538,768) 20-8 

MR OM tates ees ly be es NOR Bae 3,847, 648 0-8} 1,184,736 0-2! . 3,921,680 0-75 

Pe CHEN siete Ck cst hac ean Raley 39, 889, 696 8-4] 55,020, 672 9-6} 60,340, 448 10-2 

iy ieee See ST eG PS AOR Nee ai) Ct BE Ca Beare NH 55, 143,648 9-7| 51,666,832} 8-7 

2 EE EE Et ON Ter aL Ame ne ee cart 100, 968, 784 21-1] 57,029,392 10-0] 70,567,616 11-9 

Pie er enim ils tee ea) Med bie 123,585,728 25-9] 126,645, 680 22-2] 121,706,704 20-5 R 

RODEN OM ee i Cmte RAT ig ie Re alc 17,307, 584 3-61 4,461,408 0-8! 14,713,888 2-5 

Oper nant ries.) . oo leet Pe ee 6,851,040 1-4] 17,856,284 3-1] 42,262,640 T-4% 
HP eal ARP a Marc Gace tawrit gp ot 478,078,832} 100-0} 570,697,232} 100-0] 592,789,232! 100-0 
By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


(). Where are these figures taken from? I am not disputing them, but — 
where are they taken from?—-A. They are gathered’ from the records of the > 
Department of Agriculture under Professor Ruddick. 

Q. They are the regular Department of Agriculture figures of the impor 
ation of figures into the United Kingdom?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Surmindéon: Hein uae 
©. Now, of those amounts, Mr. Carruthers, what percentage of the total 


id Canada send in 1922?—A. In 1922, Canada ‘supplied 17,307, ee pounds, or 
ar per cent of the imports into the United Kingdom. 


By the Chairman: 


©. Canada did?—A. Yes. ou 
The CuarrmMan: Is that all? ee a te, 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ae 

(. Give us the figures for 1923 and 1924? here was sinponeal 3 
into the United Kingdom from Canada 4,461 408 pounds, or .8 per cent of the 
total imports; and in 1924, 14,713,888 pounds, or 2.5 per cent. | 

Q. In looking at your list again I notice that the largest exporter to ‘the 3 
United Kingdom seems to be Denmark with $2.8, in 1924. I need not go into A ak 
the other years now. 

Hon. Mr. Stncuatr: Per cent? 

Mr, Symirncron, K.C.: . Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


*()., New Zealand, 20.5 per cent?—-A. Yes. ae es 
@. Australia 11.9 per cent?—A. Yes. “has 


Q. Argéntine 12.2 per cent?—A. Yes. Sele 


©. Those are the four which are bigger than Canada in their’ condi to i 
the United Kingdom, and those are the percentages of 1924?——A. Yes. nee 
The CBAIEMAN?. The percentages of the entire importations into Great 

Beitain? 
~ = My, SYMINGTON, KC”: --Yes’ ae ae 
[Mr. James M. Carruthers. ] . 


i i Che dian st ndpoi 
Zealand, Australia and t ee 
sat. fhe monient: |e ee | 
Dealing first with Denes ar we Cant term a nearby companions 


yhat is the situation with respect to Denmark’s exports to Great Britain | of. 


and her capacity for further trade?—A. In going over the statistics, 
if ey peton, for some time, I find oy are more or less’ stable; ase are 


ning in the seasons, but it unpeneea tah me, on information I can oe 
o statistics, that they are at their pis point of production—there is a little 


1 Miaioistand eee fine onde that I have Lease eat if was ba the 
ral increase there in the different countries. 

Q. Owing to a favourable season?—A. Owing to a favourable season. 
_Q. Now then, turning to the other countries, they seem to: be—take the 
Argentine, it seems to be increasing very much?——A. The Argentine export to 
the United Kingdom is increasing very ‘fast. You will notice it had increased 
om 1922, to $39,889,000; 1923, to $55,000,000 and in 1924, to $340,000,000. 
were Gs On the other hand New Zealand would seem to be ‘decreasing a little, 
trom this statement?—A. New Zealand has increased very materially in the 
ist ten years and I would not like to say that they are at their peak point, 
the same as Denmark, but from what I can learn, in the last two or three years, 
re have been more or less dry seasons down there, which have affected both 
ustralia and New Zealand. 

Q. What I was wondering from these figures—correct me if I “am not 
ght—is it a fact that the Argentine seems to be’ taking away some of the 
de of New Zealand and Australia?—A. Well, that is the natural condition 
t would obtain. They are nearer to the British market and if their product 
is satisfactory they will naturally make inroads into it. 

 Q. Canada, on the other hand, does not seem to be increasing very much 
in getting that trade?—A. Well, Canada has—the condition in Canada, up to 
within a very few years ago was that they did not produce sufficient for their 
own requirements; it has been only within the last five or six years that 
Canada has*been able to export a great deal of butter. | 


By the Chairman: 


. : Q. Let me just interject a question: a matter of fact, a great deal of 
fh. our ‘surplus milk product went out in the form of cheese, did it not?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


-Q. Then, Mr. Carruthers, with respect to those countries and their ship- 
ees t the United Kingdom, is that salted or unsalted butter?—-A. Last 

“season thete was a great deal of unsalted butter went over; in fact the major 
portion of the export was unsalted butter from Western Canada. 


the Canadian season for exporting butter?—A. From the fifteenth of May and 
the first’of June until October. 


was practically no New Zealand butter to sell, although lately they had some, 


Q. They cross the equator and have to make a hot trip? 
[Mr. James M. Carruthers.] 


hid 


-Q. That comes into competition during the Canadian season? What is : 


Q. That would be in competition with the New Zealand butter?—A. There 


because they are so far away that they are not mn position to ship unsalted a 
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By Hon. Mr, Stevens: | : a ee 
Q. Do I understand Mr. Carruthers to say New ened ships | salted 
butter?—A. A very little salted butter. 
Q. It is a creamery butter.—A. Yes. ! 
Q. In connection with the English trade, is there a difference over there 


with respect to what they use, salted or unsalted?—A. There seems to be a ee 


demand springing up in the last two or three years for unsalted butter. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is not that the case, that England always takes unsalted butter? 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q, Can Canadian butter, if it could-go over there, compete with the other 
butter?—-A. Can Canadian unsalted butter compete? 

Q. Yes, if it gets over there at a reasonable price?—-A. Our experience last 
year was that it did compete very, very favourably with New Zealand. The — 
Danish butter and the Irish butter obtain the highest prices on the market 
there. New Zealand is quoted next, and Canada last year, compared very 
favourably for unsalted. butter with New Zealand. ; 

@. What was the rate on butter that you paid prior to the war, Ma ae 
Carruthers? . ms 

Mr. Montcomrry, K.C.: Was he exporting prior to the war? 

The Witness: ‘There were exports of butter prior to the war, not in the 
quantities that are being exported at the present time. The rate was 32.1 cents 
per hundred pounds. | ? oh 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Will you say where you got this information?—A. This information — 
was gotten from Dr. Ruddick, the chief of the Agricultural, Department here. 


By the Charman: 
Q. The Dairy Commissioner?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. 32.1 cents, and I think we have had evidence as to what you are 
paying to-day, $1. 502—A. ‘Our present ocean rate from Montreal or St. John, 
$1.50. That is what we paid last year. | 
Q. Both of these for refrigerated space?—A. Both of these for refrigerated i 


space. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ) 
Q. In other words there is an increase since the war of something over — 
500 per cent?—A. It would work out that way. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Would you mind getting the date during the war, 1910 or 1912? When : 

was that?—A. The information that I got from the Dairy Commissioner was 
the pre-war rate, 32.1 cents. I have not got the exact year. 


om 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. That would be 1914?—A. That would be prior to 1914 or 1914. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Anyway you went and made a trip to see Dr. Ruddick for the purpose Pe 
of getting the information you are giving, and what he gave you was 32.1 


cent?—A. Yes. 
Q. It has been stated here, Mr. Carruthers, that the rate from New Zealand 


to the United Kingdom is also $1.50?—A. I understand it has been stated here 


- that it was that rate. 


[Mr. James M. Carruthers.] 


Lal hs vey And that the ee Troi nena via Panama was $1.50?—A. That is 
pee the rate in effect now from Vancouver. 
we Q. You have a good deal of experience in refrigeration work, have you not? 

e Pee a Refrigeration is a part of our mechanical work. 

Bei i). Would you like to offer any opinion about the expense of carrying butter 
in refrigeration from a country south of the equator to a country north, as 
compared to the refrigeration necessary from Montreal to the United Kingdom? 
_—A. My experience with refrigeration has led me to believe, in fact, to be 

certain, that the cost of the refrigerating space through a warm area would be 
much more costly than it would be in a cooler area. 
ft Q. The refrigeration itself would be?—-A. Yes, the cost of maintaining the 
- temperatures. 
: @. What has been your experience with reference to costs since before the 
__war in the business that you are in, the increase between then and now? 


| ‘ coh The CuairMAN: The cost of production? 


eet. By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


! Q. The cost of handling the business generally ?—A. General costs advanced 
considerably during the war and the immediate after war period, but they have 
gradually ironed out since then. 
Pek. Q@. Are they anything like 500 per cent?—A. I would say they were not at 
_.. the present time. 
; | Q. What would you A. The general 
condition might vary ee from 30 per cent up ic cen 100 per cent, in 
some instances. 
a ae You handle a big business, the City airy Company, in Winnipeg?— 
es. 
~~. QQ. You say that in any line of business 100 per cent increased cost. would 
_ » be the maximum?—A. I would say that is the maximum of increases in effect at 
z the present time, as compared with pre war. 


eee. CCB the Chairman: 
cme Q. Is he thinking about the costs of his own business? 
Mr. SyminetTon, K.C.: General costs of administering business generally. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. This is your concern and your own business and you have a large number 
of employees?—A. Yes. 
. -Q: Now, what have you to say about the ocean rate, what you think you are 
entitled to? What would be the effect say with a lower ocean rate than $1.50?— 
A. Basing my reasoning on costs as they obtain to-day, as compared to war 
~~ .eonditions and pre war conditions, I should think we are paying to-day, an 
ocean rate of $1.50 a hundred, one and one half cents a pound, that a 65 cent rate 
would be quite an increafe over the pre war rate, which was 32.1 cent. 
Q. Which would be 100 per cent? 
Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: He is wrong in his rates, just for your information. 
The rates are all published; the tariffs are there and I do not want to mislead the 
witness. As far as rates are concerned— 
Sir Henry Drayton: The rates are higher. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. What do you say as to the rates? 
ei. Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: The Conference rates in 1913 which, I suppose, is 
¢ the year he is taking were, for butter, ordinary stowage, 37.02 cents per one 


hundred pounds and for refrigerator 51.26 cents per hundred pounds. 
jo. {Mr. James M. Carruthers.] 
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et Mr, Monrcomery, BGs 3 2. is s plait o me tl 
| ‘the odd amount, the fraction, is that the rate was quo 
verted. ae 
... The Wrrness: My high of information was Commi 
Ee Thae is the information of 32.1. ; i 
| Mr. Symineton, K.C.: We will have to see about hats Y W 
rates come from? | 


. accepts Rohonaibliy for bem. | 
Mr. Symincron, K.C.: Of course Dr. Ruddick accepts responsi it} 
rates. Are they from the tariff, Mr. Marlow? aN 


Mr. Martow: From the published tariff. , : 
er ry DRAYTON: Anyway that is an increase of 190 | per cent 


the old. 

The CrarrMan: Yes, it is practically three times the Bite 

Mr. SYMINGTON, K.C.: The rate is on those Heats practically 

“the old. | \ aon 
Sir Henry Drayton: ae that is not the way you get ‘the: percent. £ 

increase. es 


ee: is was before. T did not say “300 per eae 


Sir Henry Drayron: The other rate you said was 500 per cent aed a 
fer of fact it was 300 per cent and the increase here is 190 per cent. 


: By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ee) if 
~Q. You asked for a rate of 65 cents did you say, Mr. Chimie 
- my 7 asia of reasoning would be that a 65 cent rate would be a fair in 
A the rate obtaining before. — NS dee 
_ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Doubling the old ta Ae 
_ The Witness: I was working on the 32.1. » 


io By Mr. Symington, K.C.: Pane 
-Q. You were giving them an eee of 100 per cent inora 


A ‘Yes. ‘m ya 

~Q. Or perhaps we should not use those percentages: twice the. Of 
sherly, and you were giving them twice the rate?—A. Yes. * 
-Q. Now do you think that would make any difference to. ne rodu 
I consider it bull make a vast difference. The producer would just 
saving of the difference in the rate. We are an exporting country. 
@. Are butter rates, when it becomes an exported commodity, 


export price or on the local price?—A. I consider, and in fact I am sati: : 


rays 


ondition obtains in any country; a country that j is an exporting. CO 
wi it they , ay for the stuff on the price that they can get in- 
ts, as an export. Consequently if we can get a lessened rate, whi 
creased price, that would naturally go ee to the produ er. 


(aay Ts ee ee fe b. “Winnipeg 0 or ¢.i.f. Liverpool?—A. It does not make 


any difference that I can see. 
Mr. Durr: Yes, it does” 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


 Q. Which way is it sold?—A. Last year’s tradings that I had were made 
_f.o.b. Montreal. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It makes all the difference in the ore if you get 
the local price at the end. It is Montreal export, not Winnipeg export. 


The CuaiRMAN: They will offer the producer so much less, that is all. ° 
_Mr. Monreomemry, K.C.: The rail rate would affect him. 


By Mr. Symington, K. Ona 


@. In your opinion would that increase production.—A. Would it imcrease 

production, you ask? 
~- Q. Yes.—A. Well, it would help to,-very materially, | 

Q. Which of course would give increased traffic if it did.—A. Naturally. 

Q. Is it your opinion that Canada can get into a larger share of the United 
Kingdom market?—A. I consider that Canada is in a very advantageous position 
if given a chance. They are the nearest, outside of Denmark and Ireland, to the 
market. ‘They are within days as compared ‘with weeks and months of our big- 
gest competitors, and if given a chance our butter stands in favour on the British 
market, consequently the advantages would be all ours. 

@. Do you know the distance from New Zealand to the Old Country ?—A. I 
am given to understand that it is approximately 11,000 miles. 

Q. And Vancouver some 8,000?—A. Something like that. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Mr. Carruthers, have you exported any butter yourself direct to the 
United Kingdom?—A. Last year I as something like ten cars, in conjunc- 
tion with another creamery. 

@. Then perhaps you can ae me the selling price in England?—A. It varies. 

-Q. Take last year—A. Last year we realized anywhere from 180 to 200 
shillings per hundredweight. 

@. When you say you realized, what does that mean?—A. That is what it 

. sold for on the British market. 
Q. 180 to 200 shillings per hundredweight?—A. Yes. 


ua a By the Chairman: 
Q. You say per ewt. Is that 100 or 112 Ibs?—A. 112 lbs. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
i Q. Have you worked it out in pounds, so that we can save figuring?—A. 
Well, I have not got the figures here. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: We will get some of our ee calculators 
behind here to work it out for us. 


The Cuairman: Perhaps Mr. Middleton will work it out for us in dollars 
and cents. 180 to 200 shillings per ewt, of 112 Ibs. What is that figure in dollars — 
and cents? 

The Wirness: In fact some of our butter went as high as 210/—. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Then take it at 200. It ranges from 180 to 210 
shillings per wt. 


Mr. Durr: It is 40 cents a pound. 
[Mr. James M, Carruthers.] 
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Mr. MontTcoMery, K.C.: Van are fairly rage! The answer even tome” Ae 


“4s 42.85. 


The Cuatrman: I see two chartered accountants are in- collaboration, ea 


so that we ought to get it right. 


Mr. Monrecomery, K.C.: I think for the purpose ‘of nhs present Croneee 


-. examination we can take it at, roughly, 48 cents per pound, as the price in- 


England. 
— By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Now your suggestion is that the rate instead of being $1.50 should be 


$1; you will allow them double the pre-war rate to take care of the double 
cost. That is right, is it not? Iam assuming that 51 cents is the old one. Teg 
Well I was figuring of course on 32.1. 

Q@. I understand, but assuming the tariff rate was as stated, 51 cents, your 


basis of calculation would still remain the same and you would be prepared to — 
concede a rate of $1.02 we will say, a hundred pounds. I am taking the same 
basis and doubling it. In other words a cent a pound instead of 14 cents a 


pound.—A. Well, half’a cent saving would be quite a saving, but we outa hike 
to get all we could. 

Q. Your saving on butter selling at 48 cents in Great Baath would be 
one half of one cent per pound.—A. That is what it would amount. to. 

Q. Seriously then, do you consider that that would be a very important 
factor on a market which has preferences, we will say, for Dannish butter, or 


for some other kind of butter, salted or unsalted?’—A. A saving of half a cent. 


a pound to the Canadian production would. mean a considerable amount of . 


money. 3 

Q. I am talking about the market, Mr. Carruthers. We all agree upon the 
desirability of developing the Canadian market for butter, if it can be done. 
Do you seriously suggest that a difference of half a cent a pound on a com- 


modity selling at that price is interfering with increased production?—A. Any ~ 


advance in price that we can get for our producers will naturally help to. 


stimulate production. 

Q@. That is as far as you will go. Now let us take it from another angle. 
Are you objecting to Vancouver getting. the same rate as Montreal; or put it 
in another way, assuming that the butter rate from Montreal.was $1.50, would 
you object to the Vancouver shipowner meeting that rate and carrying it 
around through the Panama Canal, at $1.50.—A. Well, situated’as we are in 
Manitoba, where we have a long haul to Montreal or St. John, we naturally 
want to get as advantageous a rate as we possibly can. 

@. Both rail and ocean?—-A. Yes, we would welcome a reduction in both. 

Q. Bear with me a moment and assume that you have a fixed rate of 


- 
* 


$1.50 from the Eastern ports, would you under those circumstances object to — 


the carrier at Vancouver quoting the same rate in order to enable the shipper — 


from. Vancouver to compete on the same basis in the foreign market ?—A. No, 
I would not. 


®. You would think that fair enough?—-A. Well I would not object to it. 


Q. There is nothing unreasonable in that part of it. Well now you~ 
have compared the carriage with that from New Zealand and the Argentine. — 


You have told us that the carriage from New Zealand is $1.50?—A. I under- 
stand that 1s the information. 
Q. Do you know what the rate is from the Argentine?—A. No, I do not. 


Q. Now you are genuinely interested in developing our butter trade ikaw 


Canada?—A. I am. 
Q. I think we all are. You have referred to the season of shipping as 


extending from May or June until October—A. That is the most Benen mye 


season for Canada to export her butter, at the moment. 
{Mr. James M. Carruthers.] 
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‘ Q ne a Pee of fet eres is practically no butter nied in the other 
4 teenie or very little?—-A. Well, as Canada is Just stepping into the export 

_ -. business. 

Be oH Q, No, the Canadian producer unfortunately does not produce evenly the 
be. year round?—A. Not as yet. 
~~ Q. It is a very seasonal production.—A. It is changing from that condi- 
' tion though, fast. 

4 Q. Would you agree with the remarks of Mr. D’Arcy Scott, whom no doubt 

you know.—A. Very well. 
ih? Q. He holds what position?—A. He is secretary of the National Dairy 
~ Council of Canada. 

: Q. Are you an official of that Council?—-A. I am one of the executive. 
ee Q. Then you are probably familiar with his views as to what should be 
— done with the question?—A. Well, there have been various plans set out. 

; P ie You must have discussed the matter with him from time to time?— 

. Yes. 

Q. Will you agree with this statement, which he is reported to have made 

- when addressing the Canadian Club in Montreal on the 31st March of this 

~~ year, and I am now quoting. He stated that the Canadian butter exporters 

ES only ship butter about three months in the year. That would more or less 

check with what you say, June, July, August and September; I think you 
make it four——aA. I make it up to October. 

Q. And after the consumers in the United Kingdom get accustomed to the 
taste of Canadian butter, they would forget all about Canadian butter in nine 
months, and he thought it was a mistake for butter not to move forward 
regularly throughout the year, and that it was a mistake for merchants and 
exporters in Canada to hold the butter in order to try and obtain half a cent 
‘profit instead of allowing it to move continuously to the United Kingdom. 
Would you agree with that?—A. I agree that the more butter that we can 
keep on the British market, the better. future we will have to continue holding 

- that market. 

he at Q. In other words, in ordef to develop a market, and a taste in the British 
_ __ public for Canadian butter, you have to be in a position to furnish it to them 
+more or less continuously ?—A. Yes. 

_ - Q. Or else the people get out of the habit of buying it?—A. Well, it goes 
off the market for a time. They are not able to procure it. 

: _- Q. Have you considered that condition as contrasted with New Zealand 
ees or the Argentine Repub 


A. Well, New Zealand at the present time is more 

By favourably situated as they have so much more to offer they can keep it on the 
«United Kingdom market for a longer period. 

~ QQ. And the New Zealand producer turns it out fairly regularly throughout. 
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the year, does he not?—-A. They have their long season the same as we have, 
only their long season comes at the opposite to. ours, they being south of the 
‘Equator. That gives us a more strategic situation in the summer period. 

- Q. Let us understand one another. Are you suggesting that their exports 
are confined to three or four months in the year?—A. Their heavy exports are 
from November until May. I don’t say they do not have exports during all the 
year, but their heaviest exporting season is during those months. 

Q. I think we could probably agree upon this, could we not, that their 
exports of butter are much more regular throughout the year than ours?—A 
Having more to export, naturally they can regulate it. In fact they have what 
you would term possibly in this country, a pool system over there, where they 
more or less regulate the flow of butter now from their country over to the 
British market. 

_ Q. And the butter exporters in Canada have not yet arrived at that stage 
of marketing?—A. No. 


[Mr. James M. Carruthers.] 


ship, which is put into service for the carriage not only of New Zealand butter 


Zealand in a rather favourable condition as to rates, might it not?-—A. Well, no 


Q. Willy aa Pollen de dhe ENE oF the New Tea id por 
and tell us how they ee their shipping of buttert—A, » am ‘no 
able to tell you that. Eanes 

@. We have had a little formation upon that point 7 in this inquity?—A. L 
have not read it. . 
Q. We are told that the New Zealand butter is shipped - in a rethigersten 


but of New Zealand meats and other refrigerator cargoes; have you any — 
knowledge of that?—A. I understood that that was the case, because their 
principal exports over there are perishable goods. 

Q. We are also told that this pool, if you choose to term it so, or conferentes ‘ 
contracts for a definite quantity of space on those refrigerator ships; have you 


any knowledge as to that?—-A. I am not prepared to make any statements upon ie 
that point, because I am not aware of the conditions. ia 


Q. If that were so, it might possibly place the exporter of Hee from New : o 


doubt they are doing everything they can over there to facilitate matters. 

Q. And that they pay for that space, whether they use it or not?—A, I could 
not say. 

Q. We have been told that the bane of the ship operator here is the vacant 
space; that seems reasonable does it not?—-A. You mean that they cannot get 
sufficient to fill their spaces? 

Q. What we are told is this, Mr. Carruthers, that the ship owner is required 
to provide a certain amount of ‘refrigerator space to take care of cargo of that — 
class, during the peak season. That would seem to be reasonable, would it not? | 
A Tam given to understand that last year there was a period during the summer _ 
when we could not have any space, owing: to it all being taken up, when we 
wanted to make shipments. 

Q. So there is a demand for space when it is right at its limit and a lot a. 
space is required?—A. Not on butter. I understand this was taken up by the - 
packers, the packing industry, and that many exporters of butter had to contract . 
for their space from the packers. Of course that is information that has been — . 
given to me secondhand. eae 


By Mr. Montgomery: 


~Q. And we are told that the space which is ordinarily provided for bute | ca 
goes empty more than one half the year. What do you say as to that, Mires 
Carruthers?—A. I do not know why that space should go empty. It is not space 
that we cannot use for anything else. I should think it could be utilized easily. 

(). Is 1t your idea that it is available for other refrigerator cargo, or that — 
there is plenty of it?—-A. I should think that if it is refrigerator space, it could 
be used for other purposes. 

Q. I would like you to be a little more definite: do you mean ays ihe 
carriage of other than refrigerator cargoes?—A. Other than what, is necessary 
to go by refrigerators. aay, 

Q. Have you given the subject any consideration?—A. No, only by com= 
mon knowledge. . es 

Q. Will you accept the assumption from me that the space has to 20 ‘ala a n 
for a certain number of months in the year, as contrasted with New Zealand, 
where space is contracted and paid for whether used or not; wouldn’t that affect 
the conditions of carriage?—A. I should think so. Of course I am not a ship- 
owner or a steamship man, but I should think if I was offered goods I could 
store them in the refrigerator space, and if I could not get perishable goods I 
could store other goods there. : 

Q. You have not heard any of the evidence about pipes, and the ney thes 
refrigerators are entered?—A. No. 

_ [Mr, James M. Carruthers.] 
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That is a oe now before the Dairy Council. 
Q. You are considering that?--A. Yes. - 

~ Q. Do you think you can bring the Dairy Council to this point of view, 
t that i they could obtain space over the entire year, that they should have a 
ertain amount of space for even the export months and pay for it whether 
y used it or not?—A. If the time should come in the near future where 
re will be enough co-operation to bring that about, it is quite possible that 
should formally engage space in that way. 

-Q. And if that: time came, and you were able to make such aii Ceunenle big 
| would be able to negotiate for a better rate, would you not?—A. I do not i 
at the present time why we cannot get a better rate—at the present time. 

QQ. We all feel that way, Mr. Carruthers; we all feel that our coal bills 

ae too high. The eee is whether you think there is any possibility of 


By Mr. Montgomery, IOI: 


Q. Do you think there is any possibility of the production of butter in 
1ada and its export being anything comparable to the conditions that exist 
ew Zealand?—A. Time will bring that about, perhaps. 

. And with ee conditions of carriage— 


a showed him Mr. 


Marlow’s 


Re Cuairman: It has been suggested that he comes from Winnipeg, Abe | 
that. he is modest. That is not necessarily a correct assumption. 


Mea WIrness: ental not, Mr. ae I may say that that had 


oo By Mr. Hoes KG nl 
iQ: You are not testifying to it of yourself, you are depending upon inion As ae 
tion which has been given to you? | 


‘en Mr. SYMINGTON, KG btold him. 
(Mr, James M. Carruthers. ] 
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By Mr. ence RO SE re ete i 
@. I am informed that the rate from New eee to ite United ‘Kingdom a 


on butter in refrigerator space is $1.90 per 100 lbs. Would you have any means > a2 
of checking that?—A. I have been given different rates, but I cannot vouch 


for any one of them. 


@. My information is that that was the evidence of Professor Macklin, a 


: given before the United States Tariff Commission in April of this year. 

The CuatrMan: May I make a suggestion, Mr. Montgomery? If this is 
important—and I think it is—should we not have someone here who can give 
us the exact rates rather than deal with assumptions either of the witness or 
somebody else, or something drawn from some other investigation? 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: The witness told me he had other information, and I 
stated that Mr. Marlow had stated to this Commission that the rate was $1.50. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. Anyway, coming to our own Canadian production, apparently so far as 

the export is concerned, it is not very regular, is it?—-A. The export? 
@. Yes?—A. It is very regular, during the season. 


By the Chairman: : 
Q. All the year round?—A. No; it is not constant throughout the year. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. But year by year?—A. I contend that it will be from now on. 
Q. “Hope springs, etc.” In the way of progressive action, I see according 
to your own figures.that the export to the United Kingdom for 1922 was 17,307,- 
000 lbs?—-A. That is correct. 
@. And the following year, 1923, it dropped to 4,461,000 lbs.?—A. I ed 


say that there is a certain amount of explanation to be made there. I would 


say that the explanation for a certain amount of that decrease was owing toa 
condition in the United States, when the price was high there, and instead of — 
going to the United Kingdom it went to the United States. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. In spite of the Fordney Tariff?—aA. Yes. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. That was before the Fordney Tariff, was it Beara No, it was in 
spite of the Fordney Tariff. 

@. And in 1924 you gave the figures as 14,000,000?—A. 14,713,888. 

@. When you speak of Denmark having reached its peak, did you observe 
that Denmark went in 1922 and 1923 from 159,000,000 to 205,000,000?—A. I 
did. 

@. With a higher charge proportionately ?—-A. It is only an increase we. 
33.4 to 36.1. : 

Q. We will not waste time over that. Have you anything more to say 
than this, that as a producer and exporter of butter you would like to see the 
rate lower?—A. I would like to see the rate lower. 

@. A natural desire?—A. I think it would be a great help to the produces 
in Canada. ae 

Q. Apart from that you really know nothing about the rates or what the aa 
movements is?—A. I know the rates we are paying from Canada across. A 


Q. And you do not know how long butter space remains vacant?—A. No, yi ee 


I would not say that I do. 
@. Or whether the butter exporter a Montreal furnishes regular cargo | 
or not?—A. No, I cannot give you that information. 
[Mr. James M. Carruthers.] 
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7 ne | yer | 
es The CHAIRMAN: Tee oe of the, members of the Goatnties any questions 
HG address to Mr. Carruthers? ~ 


~ a  * By Mr. Kennedy: 
~ Q. You gave the figures of Gerda’ export to the United Kingdom as 

O44. 000,000 pounds?—A. Yes, 14,713,888 pounds. 

4 ~ Q. And the price’ was in the neighbourhood of 42 cents a pound?—A. I 

: would not say that that was the average for all that amount. That was the 

average price I secured for what exports I made. 

| oS ¥ Q@. A difference of one half cent a pound on the exported amount would 
amount to how much?—A. Well, it would be one-half cent a pound on 14,000,000 
pounds, about $70,000. — 

; Q. What effect has any increase or decrease in that world market on the 

_ price on the Canadian market?—A. I contend that as Canada has taken a 
‘position as an exporting country, with our production of butter growing from 
_ year to year, that the price paid to the producer must be based on the price he 

can get for export, and consequently any advantage that can be got, whether 
it is half a cent, one cent, or three-quarters of a cent, that advantage accrues 
_ to the producer. 


By Mr. Halbert: 


| Q. That applies to the home consumption?—A. It applies,to the home 
Wy consumption. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 
@. And it applies to the home production?—-A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


- Q. That is, it would increase the price of butter generally?—A. Naturally 
it would. 


, By Mr. Kennedy: ~ % 

— Q. For 1924 how much butter was produced in Canada?—A. I think I have 
ae those statistics here. The total production in Canada in 1924 was 182,870,853 
a pounds. 
~~ Q«. So that an increase of half-a cent a pound in the export amount would 

raise the price of the butter produced in Canada practically half a cent a 
un¢ A. That is my contention, yes. 

Q. Which would amount to a considerably larger sum?—A. Oh, very much 
i “larger 
mea ake ni: la) Nearly a million dollars?—A. Yes. 

Q. It would be practically worth that to the producers of Canada?—A. 

TT hat1s my contention, that the producer would obtain that advantage. 

et Qe Tt is generally recognized in trade that that is true, that the export 

market does control the Canadian market, so long as Canada is exporting her 

~  surplus.—A. Does that not obtain in any article the country produces woes 
you have to depend on the export? 

Q. I think so. 

Hon. Mr. Srevens: That is pretty far-fetched, when you have 14,000, 000 
pounds exported, and 180,000,000 pounds consumed internally, and a fraction 
of a cent on the export fourteen million is ipso facto to affect the price of the 
180,000,000, which is going pretty far. I think the hope and belief in it would 
be very nice and pleasing, if you aggregate it into $900,000, it looks all right, 
but I think it is pretty much of a dream. 

The Cuatrman: If I might make an observation, I would think that the 
exports of butter cannot be separated too distinctly from the exports of cheese - 
[Mr. James M. Carruthers.] 
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“Canada ets to the Unica States at ‘certain Benode: 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C:: mune 
. How do the ee to sae United States compare with those to h 


| nes me “‘right—. 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. You have it for two years here?—-A. This is to the U.K. I thin] 
“total ane of butter from Canada during 1924 were Roan: like 24,0 
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from our ana of Siactiaties, shows that for 1924, ior ae year ending Dece 
Bist, 1924,—no, those are our imports. 


By. Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. As a matter of fact, we were importing butter into eben in 1924 
we not?—-A. Not that I am aware of. There may have been small Amol 
isolated cases. I do not think we imported anything in 1924; there was. 
amount in 1923. 

The Cuatrman: If there are n6 further questions to ask the withees 
thank him for his attendance and discharge him. Thank you very bale Sl 

The witness retired. | 


The Cuarrman: What is the next item on the programme? 


y 


| Winiam eae RocHESTER PRESTON recalled. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Mr. Preston, at the adjournment last night we were discuecn 
“suggestion on page 6 of your report under the heading, “Discrimination aga 
Canada,” the following—.A. Mr. Montgomery, will you pardon me a m 

(). Let me finish my question and you can do all the talking you like. 
quote: ‘A pronounced discrimination was MEME Tee declared against 
dian ports.” . 

Mr. SYMINGTON, K.C.: Again you are not deeeine the whole sentenc 
am’ going to object every time you do not quote the entire sentence. ane. 
ing is:— 


. “According to the records of the Department of. Trade “tt Jom- 
‘merce, a pronounced discrimination was immediately declared a: ainst 
Canadian ports and in favour of American ports as the settled | policy 
_ this steamship combine.” 


The WITNESS: 


la 


I am going to ask you, Mr: Montgomery if you wil 


ewe A us ae to find any 
L will not say that. A eae ie ; 


eds a that a ne Be anation was ee neeanee : 

st Canadian ports. I want to know the authority upon which you made 
tatement.—A. I made that statement, as I understood, on the authority : 
| a eat records that I have been unable to Be to- day, with a view to 


at Aine aed af that Soutien Noe] mane no aren a ora: 
You Ose no note of Wipers you obtained it?—A. Yes, I took a note as I 


ry; Tam ee ney to be let olf about | ante | oy 
Buy Our have made this charge in a report issued es we dist December 


P 
ey 


Whethees you have Leite in your possession, no ond of any Kind to 
up? At Not at the moment, no. 


a) . to- day to get the Micro iene aa I have not a able to get the 
‘day, Mr. ees I told he So. 


ological order.—A. Pretty much so, I will not say altogether. 
hen we come along towards 1911. Prior to 1911 you say: 


x “Finally, the milling industry, which was severely affected he the 
discrimination in favour of United States milling interests, protested to 
» Canadian government against this policy of the steamship combine, 
Sek demand. was made for action on the part of the aera in 


page 6 of he oor Wil you be good enough to lay batons the 

e facts?—A. I have not got the particular items here at the moment. — 
you have nothing now before you to support that assertion? —A. 

my possession at the moment. Aes 
have known since the month of March that you were to be ow 
re this committee upon the 7 oaone 1 in your report?—A. I knew Bo 
amined, yes. 7 uh 
aol not expect to He asked to quote the authority for your state- i 


ai saw that. your several statements were put in issue by a Reply, a 
eply?—A. Yes, and I am | prepared to reply to several of them. — 
: : [Mr. William T. R. Preston.] _ 
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Q. In fact, you gleefully chuckled—I thirde thee is i ee ee in 
your interview last night in respect to any Ben ingas Noy 3b did nothing, of ah 


the kind. 


ments?—A. Yes, to some of them. 


Q. And that you were to come before this committee and testify to ‘the a 


truth of them?—A. Yes. 


Q. And you have not taken the trouble to collect any information which is 


you had relied on in making these charges?—A. Oh, yes, I have. I have not 


Q@. In any event, you knew that issue was taken in respect to your te re i 


got anything dealing with that point in my possession at the moment, but I ~ x 


think those things are available. 


Q. You know that one of the most serious charges anh has been By ie i 
forward has been the discrimination by this Conference at meetings in New 


York, in combination with United States lines or lines running to the United 
States, against our Canadian ports?—-A. Not so fully as that. 


Q. You regarded this at the time as a very serious charge, did you Bee oe 


—_A. Yes, it is a very serious charge. 


Q. And you have not a word you can give us or a document you can ae 
refer us to to support the charge vn have there made?—A. Not in ner ea) 


immediate possession, I have not. 


Q. You wrote that report, you told us, in December 1924, or completedet 


it and handed it in in January?—A. Completed it) at December or ‘the 2% 


beginning of January, December I think, or the beginning of January. 


Q. At the time you wrote that report were you aware of any commodity | 


in respect to which there was discrimination against Canadian ports as com- 


pared with the United States?—A. Oh yes, we have letters to that effect in 


the Department. I think I quote one or two of. them here. 
). Let us have them.—A: On page 20. We will take shen one at a 
time. 


Grahams. I think the letter is from Graham. The letter is in existence, I 
think, in the Department. 


Q. Is that the one referring to the evaporated apples, of which you have 


@. You are referring us once again to the canned-apple man?—A. To the — 


not told us in your report?—~A. It is the Grahams—R. L. Graham or R. J: a 


Graham. It is taken from his own letter. 


@. I thought we had finished with that last night. You referred us to 
that letter last night, and then agreed it really had nothing to do with discrim- 


ination as between ports?—A. I do not think I did. 
Q. Will you read the thing again and see what it says?—A. This is 
discrimination against Great Britain —no, it is a discrimination against Guneaes 


@. Examine it again and see that he is complaining to you that the United _ 
States packers, being more adjacent to the seaboard, are able to ship at a ~ 
lower rate. Do you find any discrimination against Canadian ports there? — 


—A. “The largest exporter of evaporated apples directs attention to the effect 


of the discriminations existing against Canadian ports, rendering it absolutely 


necessary for him to export his product by New York, instead of via Canadian 


ports, and he is also able to secure more favourable rates there than by the 


combine lines from Montreal or Halifax.” 


Q. Did you investigate that?—A. I took Mr. Grane letter, and the 


documents which he sent to prove it. I returned the documents to him and 


asked him to take care of them so that they might be produced before this ae 


Committee, and I presume he or his export officer will produce them. 


(). Did you make any effort to find out whether that was all the Confer- 8 


ence rates?—-A. I simply took Mr. Graham’s letter, as I say here. 


Q. Have you his letter here?—A. No, I have not his letter - here. His. 


letter ought to be with the’ PP eparime ny; it was left with the Me 
[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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2 ue e ec ay ae ieee a atu rate there to back ib up?—A. : think I do, 
as ‘at the end here (indicating). 
eve Q. I do not see any?—A. “ Hamburg and Rotterdam 30 cents.” 
er ea. NOW, Mr.’ Preston, please be careful about your answers.—A. Yes, 
Pen sity: 
wa Q. We are talking about the discrimination as between Canadian and 
United States ports, are we not?—A. Well, if he can ship via New York ports 
for less than he can ship via Canadian ports to reach the United Kingdom, 
there is discrimination somewhere. 
Q. Is that what he is suggesting there?—-A. Yes, as I take it. . 
@. As you take it?—A. Yes. 
~~ + Q. Do you not note that he is comparing shipments from Canadian ports 
to Continental ports as compared with the United Kingdom? 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That is preceded by the words “ In addition.” 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


mae 4). Is that. what he refers to?—A:; Mee diny): “In addition to that, he 

_ refers to the discrimination against the development of Canadian trade with 

_. Great Britain as seen in the current ocean rate upon evaporated fruits and 

ee a apple products.” 

i Q. I am not questioning you about that; I am questioning you about dis- 

crimination in favour of United States ports as against Canadian. Are you 

suggesting that the references you are giving me bear upon that question? ~ 
=) —A. 1 think they do. 

~~. Look again. Are they not comparing rates to the United Kingdom as 

' contrasted with rates to the Continent?—A. Yes, and he is getting better 
rates to the Continent—he is paying more to reach the United Kingdom than 
to reach the Continent. 

~ Q. What has that to do with discrimination as between Canadian and 
ne Anited States ports?—A. This certainly is discrimination against’ Canadian 

nine . 

~Q. Let us come back to what we were talking about, Mr. Preston, and tell 
Maes ‘me what that has to do with the discrimination as between Canadian and 

_ United States ports? Does that bear upon the question?—A. I think it does. 

Nias Q. Although there is not a United States rate quoted there?—A. These 

ae rates from the United States are quoted. The whole thing must be read — 

— together. 

~* Q. Will you read it again, before you make any rash statements? Is it not 
headed “From Canadian ports?’—A. I cannot take any other meaning than 
oeercne one I tell you. 

pa. -  Q. So that although it reads “from Canadian ports,” you cannot take 

any other meaning than it is United States ports?—A. It is from the United 

_ States ports. It is a better rate than he could get from Canadian ports for his 

product to the Old Country. 

i Q. Then, have you anything else to suggest than that statement which 
you are not able to support by Mr. Graham’s letter or by any of the com- 
parative figures, as to the rates from the respective ports?—A. No, I am just 

m4 dealing with that one. 

‘Q. You have nothing else that refers to it?—A. I am not touching any- 
thing else but the one. 

Q. You have not corroborated that?—A. I took Mr. Graham’s word for 
it. I think he is quite reliable. I judge so by his letters and the documents 
he sent. They will be produced before the Committee by Mr. Graham... 

5 Q. On the strength then of the letter from Mr. Graham, which you have 

= not checked youeett are we to infer that you base the charge of “the general 

Bae) [Mr. William T, R. Preston.] 


Done of the Corie by quot ing oe pees ee to. 
a more serious effect upon Canadian shipping and Canad Je 
apparent. Have you anything to back that up?—A. a am ‘only oe aling 
_ this one case. ce : 
- Q. And that one case, which you had not heraenalt oheaied 5 Ww 
foundation for that statement?—A. Yes, and I practically checked it, in~ 
_ the Grahams sent their bill of lading, or whatever the technical name 
do not know—to me, and I returned them and asked them to bring them 
_ the Committee when called upon to give evidence. : 
ak Now, we will go on to the next paragraph. “Dominion Seeking I 
) Reliet, ” and “Imperial Royal Commission.” 
‘The Ns What ae is that, Mr. Mate 


ee By Mr. Manijomern, HCG: : 

oe We Q. Just a word introducing the paragraph headed “Dominions See. 
ar en Relief.” Have you looked at that resolution at all introduced 
ee Laurier ?—A. ae recently. 


of ocean one : 
| Q. When did you last see it?-A. I saw the resolution ren Sir Wi 
Laurier was discussing it with me in London. si 
noe: Q. How many years ago? 1911, I suppose?—A. Yes, at the tim 0 
meeting of the Conference. i 
ie @. And you tell us about the Imperial Royal Commission then? A 
‘suggesting anything about the Imperial Royal Commission in that last 
graph under that particular heading?—A. I do not exactly understand 3 
_ question. 
oo @. (Reading): “It was expected that the report would be Ga d 
_ this Imperial Commission within two or three years, but five years elap 
before it was available.”—A. No, 1 am not suggesting anyinine . 
@. No innuendo there?—A. No, pec not. 


AOS Ghd 


whether he is iit or pee 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: He was called away, Mr. Montaes on 


Mr. Montoomery, K.C.: (Reading): ‘The Canadian Governmea 
pressed i in, 1913, by the ae Interests to as ee ae 


Joon pe English papers at te oe 


By Mr. Montgomery, TG ie 


Ae By “papers” you mean— —A. The newspapers. 
ae ie oS You do not find any reference to that in Sir ue Drayton's s 


mind that the Combine’ was an ae Fae Nee 
disputed by certain. shipping interests. Sir Henry Drayton was assure 
officials of shipping companies that there was no such organization a 
_ Atlantic Steamship Conference or Combine.”” What is oon Be 
iC statement?—A. Sir Henry Drayton’s statement LO TA Sanya 

Ss ‘William T. R. Preston.] i A Dae 
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Q. To: you nd a Sesion of that kind in his report?—-A. I am not talking 
het about his report. I am talking about a personal conversation with him. 
| ares: — Q. You will notice in his report he discusses the meetings he had with the 
a _Conference?—-A. Wait until I get his report, please. 
-Q. I draw your attention first to page four, where it says, ‘‘ In arditton to 
ee ee ctesine the matter with the Imperial authorities— 


i - The CuairMan: That is the second from the last—the penultimate 


_ paragraph. 
ieee : Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: We can pass on to the next heading, “ Combine 
Continental Meetings.” I assume that you are-there referring to the period 


when Sir Henry Drayton was conducting his investigation; that is to say, in 
eAUIS. 


; The CuHatrmMan: I do not quite get the purport of that question, Mr. 
Montgomery. | 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: ‘Combine Continental Meetings.”’ 


ae The Wirnnrss: No, I wag rather referring to then Combine meetings as I 
_knew them early in the century—early in 1900. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
| Q. You finished the paragraph we have suspended with the statement that 

Sir Henry Drayton was assured by high officials of the shipping companies 
that there was no such organization as a North Atlantic Steamship Conference 
or Combine. That obviously was in 1918?—A. Yes. 

@. And you go on to say, “It may be quite true that the Combine did 
not exist as a British institution, because the Steamship companies would have 
— found themselves in conflict with the British law against combines ”?—A. 
ie. es? 
© @Q. Are you referring there to 1913 also?—-A. I should imagine so; some- 
where along that time. 

-Q. What law was it they were in conflict with?—A. I cannot give you the 
gays i las but the general talk was that they could not hold their meetings in Great 
| Britain, and they were holding them on the Continent. 

~~ Q. Was the informant who told you that the same person who told you 
3 a the attitude of the Conference was?—A. Not, that I knew for years. 
ie Q. Now, Mr. Preston, stop and think where we are landing. You were 
aware of the Royal Commission on Shipping Rings which finished its work, I 
think, in 1909?—A. I have the report of it here. I had no particulars of it 
at that time. 
> @. Do you mean to say that you bartacted this investigation for a matter 
of ten months on the other side without even examining the report of the Royal 
ime Commission on Shipping?—A. No, I do not say that, “but what I say was— 
at Q. Did you ever receive a copy of the Order-in-Council appointing you? 
oe —A. I would not be sure. 
ae Q. You did not go around as the accredited agent of Canada without having 
he seen your appointment?—A. Yes, I did. 
— Q. You are sufficiently well known?—A. Yes, sufficiently well known. 
QQ. Well now, you knew what the purport | of that Order-in-Council was 
peraues you refer to it several times w A. Well, I knew~ 


— 


: the purport of it. I am not clear about having seen it. 
Q. Well, you were appointed, were you not to investigate the alleged dis- 
crimination in freight rates, covering Canadian shipments from Atlantic sea 


ports?—A. Yes. 
oe. Q. Also regarding the alleged combine in connection with such shipments? 
~~ —A, Yes. 
a ‘ {Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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| Q. In the ten mo ae aa you were engaged upon thaw aia you. ‘never oe ae 
examine the report of the Royal Commission re- Shipping Bru eu) ‘Not while Bie 
I was there. eae 

Q. Although it was held thére?—A. Yes. TAA x 

@. You could have found all the information regarding shipping rings ata 
without having gone to your friends?—A. No, I do not think I would. . 

@. You would have found the Secretary, where their offices were and every- 
thing else, and you did not bother to inquire?—-A. No, I did not.go near them. 

Q. You would have found their meetings were held principally in London? 
—A. No, I would not have found anything exactly, because I had the opportunity 
of reading a good many minutes of the meetings, and all the minutes that I 
read showed that the meetings were held on the Continent. 

Q. Are you suggesting seriously to this Committee that the meetings of 
the west bound Conference, corresponding to the east bound, as held at New 
York, are not held in London ’—A. What I am contending is this, that the 
meetings of the North Atlantic Conference are very largely held” on the Con- 
tinent. I can give you illustrations of a very recent date. 

©. Which conference are you speaking about?—A. About the North Atlantic 
Steamship Conference. 

(). There are a great many North Atlantic Conferences?—A. There are 
different ones. J am referring to them in that way. 

@. Are you referring to some Continental Conference?—A, No. | 

(). Are you referring to the United Kingdom Conference?—A. I am referring 
to the one very frequently reported in the London papers, as meeting at such — 
and such a place, and Sir William Noble was incident altogether to the fact. 
that he had been in Holland attending one Conference. 

Q. Is-it your sug gestion that it was the United Kingdom Conference he 
was attending?—A. As I said it was the North Atlantic Steamship Conference, ( 
the Conference that deals, according to the minutes, with matters regarding 
Atlantic traffic and very frequently with respect to Canada. 

Q. Please folow me. Are you speaking of the United Kingdom Con- 
ference, The North Atlantic United Kingdom Conference?—A. I am speaking 
and dealing with that as the North Atlantic Steamship Conferences. As to the 
various details of-them I am not as fully acquainted with. 

(). And you did not investigate that?—A. No. 

Q. You did not examine the Royal Commission on Shipping Rings? : 
read the Royal Commission on Shipping Rings after I returned here. [| pat 
IT had read something on it before. 

@. Before or after writing your report?—A. I read the Commission on 
Shipping Rings after writing my report, I think. 

Q. .You read the Commission on Shipping Rings after writing your report? 
—A. No. I had seen some extracts, at least, from it before. 

@. Then you must have seen that the Conferences and all their doings. in’ 
Great Britain had been fully investigated and cEcuseae pro and con in that - 
report?—A. That they had been? 

Q. Did you examine the Dominions Royal cnet Reporte a Ts 
tain. I had a copy of that with me when I was away. 

Q. That must have surely acquainted you with the facts, that the Con- 
ference meetings were held in England?—-A. As to where they were held all a 
-. the time, I was paying no attention. I took it as accepted by the McMaster ee 
Report. of 
Q. Did you examine te Alewenaer Report ?—A. I do nt know what you sate 
call it. Fee 

@. The one you were quoting from yesterday? A, Tf-this is it, DP readin 

@. During the ten months of vour investigation you never referred. to it? 


A. No: 


[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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Q If you rae “call he Tiotainians Royal Commission Renee would not 


oe attention have been specially drawn to that report?—A. I read the 


Dominions Royal Commission Report. I really did not know where to get some 


of the documents referred to. I took the conclusions very largely arrived abt. 


Q. Did not you observe that their conclusions were arrived at in connec- 


— tion with the Alexander Report?—A. No, I do not charge my memory with that 


at the moment. I went into it pretty thoroughly. You have copies of it here. 
. @. I want to know whether you are intending to suggest that these confer- 
ences did not hold their meetings in London because they would have been 
in conflict with the British laws had they done so?—-A. That was the impression 
T had for vears. | 
@. So that charge is made upon the impression you had for years?—A. Yes. 
@. Do you know now that their meetings are regularly held in London?— 


._ A. I do not know what ones are held regularly in London. I know that almost 


every month while I was in London I saw a notice in the papers, of Conference 
meetings on the continent. 


@. Would that not have suggested itself to you that some Continental 


- Conference meeting was being held there?—A. No. 


Q. You do not know vet that they have regular offices in London?—A. I 


do not. I heard so. 


Q. You have the volume right in front of you. Have you looked at the chart 


_ that has been passed around among the several members?—A. I have heard 
_ they have an office in Leadenhall Street. 


Q. If it is in conflict with the British laws, surely they would not have 
opened up an office in Leadenhall Street.—A. You can do a good many things 
abroad and be safe in London, within the law. 

Q. What is the opinion you intended to give the Minister and Parliament 


, and the Canadian public, in that report?—A. Just exactly what is in it. 


 @. That the Combines did not dare to hold t!eir meetings in London 
because they would have been in conflict with the British laws?—A. That is 


a my impression. 


- Q. Have you anything to back it up?—A. Not at the moment. 
-Q. You cannot quote any British laws?—<A. No. 
Q. Do you know whether, as a matter of fact, there is an office in Leadenhall 


a Street in London?—A. I cannot tell you if it is the office that all the Combines 


use. 


 Q. Are you prepared to swear that these meetings are held there regularly? 
—A. No. 

—  Q. So you made that statement without having ascertained whether meetings 
ewere there?—A. I never heard of a mecting being held in London. I knew 
of a good many being held on the Continent for a number of years. 

@. And you go on to say: “it was only after Sir Henry Drayton was able to 


secure authentic copies of resolutions that had been adopted at the steamships 


combines meetings that the Canadian and British members of the Combines 


oe _ admitted its existence or operation?”—A. Yes, I say that emphatically. 


a ee rte ek 


* Q. And you said, in reference to the preceding paragraph, that prior to the 
Commissioner having been able to dig out that fact the shipping companies 
assured Sir Henry that there was no such organization as the North Atlantic 
Steamship Conference of Combine?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is your theory?—A. Yes. 

@. You find no reference of that kind in the reference to that in Sir 
Henry’s report?—A. No. 

@. May I direct your attention to page four of Sir Henry Drayton’s s report, 
in the second last paragraph: 


[Mr.. William T. R.. Preston. | 
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“Tn addition to ae the atten ath the Imperial authorities, 
I also had the opportunity afforded me of meeting the representatives of 


the different lines that are in conference with each other and of ae a) 
‘statement of their position”. | ; eae 


A. Yes. é 
Ch On pape six." : 


“Tnvestigation Necessary 


Notwithstanding the information which I received from the Con: ¢) 
ference Lines, I am still of the view that an investigation should be 
held”. "i Baty: 


A Yes. Pat 

Q. On page eight he refers to the different matters in connection with the to 

Conference, does he not?—A. Yes. 
(. It says: 


“T should also inform you that I am advised by the Steamship Cones 
ference that the so-called loyalty provision under which a charge oleae 
ten per cent was made for primage and which is shown on the official — 
tariffs of the Conference, being ‘‘General Minimum Tariff”, Number — 
Eleven, effective January one, 1913 and by General Minimum Tariff, — 
Number Eleven “A” for the summer season of 1913, has been with- 
drawn”. aie 


A. Yes. 
Q. At page eight, the last paragraph of the second paragraph, 


“On the other hand, as at present advised, there would seem to he . 
no reason why standard maximum rates should not be fixed by an 
independent authority and that no increase should be allowed in standard 
maximum rates except with the consent of that authority”. | 


You observe that, Mr. Preston?—A. Yes. 
@. On page nine, ‘he speaks of the unofficial conferences that he hee with | 
the representatives of the Liners at Liverpool? 


The CHAIRMAN: Whereabouts is that? 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.:At the bottom of page nine. 
The WitnEss: Yes. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: , ae 

@. Do you not think it extraordinary if Sir Henry had first been assured by _ 
those people that there was no such thing as a conference and was only able 
to dig it out after securing authentic copies of resolutions that had been 
adopted, that he finally got them to admit it. Is it not strange that no- 
reference to that effect should be made in his report?—A. I am not commenting — 
upon it at all. 

Q. Perhaps, as Sir Henry has returned, you might repeat your ailthomen 
for this statement?—A. My authority for stating that Sir Henry Drayton had — 
received the assurance of the Conference Lines, mentioning one of them in © 
particular, that there was no such thing as a conference at all—if you like I — 
will tell you the story from the beginning. 

(. Do you quote Sir Henry as your authority for the statement that it was 
only after he had been able to secure authentic copies of the resolutions that had 
been adopted at the meetings, combine meetings that had been held in various 
parts of Europe, that the British and Canadian members of the Combine ade a 

mitted its existence and operations?—A. I do, emphatically. . i | 
[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 


Beye | ave oa read this Lee of ae Coe: 
‘ ite ai nd’s. convenience, as well as for the | 
oe report is referred to on page 313 | 


” and possibly in other places as well. 1 
It. is marked “1918.” - | Cars 


On at ae tithe of. Sir cade Done peer ie No, 1 
t say that I particularly charged my mind with it. 

Do you know what the situation was at the time of ,the Dominions Rove 
ission?—A. I cannot say that I have charged my mind with it specially. 
Is it to your knowledge that at that time there was a er of oe 
rplus of cargoes?—A. No. 

As opposed to the present time?—A. No. 

. And you have made no. enquiries in that respect?—A. No. 


. Let us pass on to the next eee “Offer to establi sh Seite heeeti 


ors in nie Messrs. Foss & Gd —A, ye I Wo. : eae 
dave ae that letter?—A. Here is a copy of a letter signed in pentil by 


. I: see the letter?—A. Yes. 

member of what firm, the firm of solicitors?—A. Yes. 

er did you know that they had written such a letter?—A. Sir Henry 
and I had a good many conversations about it previous to it being 
Itis addres sed to him. 

. Then is your reproach at the end of it, “To this letter no answer was 
1,” also addressed to Sir Henry ?—A. That is not in the letter. 

iC) ee comment upon the eee immediately follows though, Mr. Preston. 


ish 


Page 8, the tek ne TAL Vex 
By Mr. ea Ky. C.: 


That is not part of the letter. 


’ - Seneane: fon of Stes © in halon ie K. Foss & Ca 
Bier offering to establish an anti- Combine service between fee 
Canada. You then quote the letter, and you conclude with the. 
aryl We) this letter no answer was received.”——-A. Yes. 

you. investigate at all why no answer was received?—A. No. | 
you enquire who the clients were?—A. I heard of some of them at 


That 18, Ou, are ee now to those who were making the offer? : 


: ‘objet tions to stating? —A Any bbe to what? 2 
; [Mr. William T, R. Preston.) pea: 


ae -@ To stating who the chents: 
: ce was Howard Houlder Either Ho 
Te at Company. . oS 7 

ar Q. Were they pemiaes a steamship Tine at. that ime? : 

large steamship office they had. eat: 
‘ Q. I understand they are ‘not. ecrine at the present. ee —A, 
: Laas whether they are operating or not. I know him personally. 
recently he lost a very large sum of money in SpecuiaLiony, ‘ 
millions. He was a wealthy man. 7 
ae Q. As a matter of fact, he is in bankruptcy at. the i time, is he no} 
ae Yes, he is. as 
»—... The CHarrman: He might Have been as right as rain in 1913. 


oi The WITNESS: Oh yes, they had very large shipping offices at a 
read ca letter or put it on nae ‘, 


i - reading it, but it is all Actor Sebati, in chen 
Mr. Symineron. K.C.: No, not all of it. 

‘Sir Henry Drayton: There is something left out. 
OC hen “The Witness: Yes, there is something left out. 

o +) Mz. Monteomery, K.C.: A Parnerepy left out is there? : 
Me. Srmineron, K.C.: -It says; “The letter in question is reat i 
Mr. Monteomery, KiC.: Do you want-to fll in the rest of ibe : 
hen: . 

Mr. Symtneton, K.C.: People m AY Gonde what it is. 
_ The Witness: Mr. Montgomery, belch ls read it, eave is a a 


the facts? 

oe Mr, Rs ecoheay. KC. Yes, 
ecg PWG WITNESs: It is: “Number 1 Loni Court, Londen 12th S, ple 
1913. js 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Shall I proceed to. read it? 
The WitNxEss: Yes. | 7 

Mr. ee KG (Reading): } 


Canadian Hiedueue to the Baitish and Continental iaeloctat upon 

- ing rates more favourable to Canada than those now in force amon 

_ North Atlantic Steamship Conference Lines. hay 
“The definite terms upon which an arrangement a this kind ie 


Oe ent, of Canes 


“ That 3 is the peer ee omitted. 


Padi Gaveuniiene —first, that the line ‘of Gena ‘SO 
would at no time take any interest share or profit in-or act in 


or sympathy with any steamship combine or association | 
‘[Mr. William iy BS ’ Preston.] yD ‘s 
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. igh sg in any way to raise, eealnte or control the rates for the trans- 
port by sea of goods of any class to or from any port. Secondly, that 
_ subject to such precautions as would suggest. themselves to any business 
man these rates for goods shall be submitted to the control of the Board 
of Railway Commissioners of Canada. 
“Our clients are prepared to provide steamships under these con- 
* ditions sufficient to maintain an adequate service within a few weeks 
of the final arrangements being effected with the Canadian Government, 
pending the construction of special steamships built for the service. 
“We-might add that we have endeavoured here merely to sketch 
the guarantees our clients are prepared to agree to in the most specific 
terms, as the basis of any agreement which the Canadian Government 
might enter into: 
“We should be obliged if you would favour us with a reply in due 
course, and we are, Dear Sir, yours faithfully.” 


. And that is signed by, whatever the name is. 
_ The Witness: [ think it is F. Foss & Co., or F. Foss & Son. I am not sure 
which. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. “Frederick Foss & Sons.” here. It is addressed to: ‘“H. L. Drayton, Esq., 
Chairman, Board of Railway Commissioners, Ottawa.”’ So that the paragraph 
apparently which you have omitted from your report contains the provision 

first that the terms would have to be the subject of negotiation with the 
Government of Canada.—A. I wanted to shorten the letter and I just put the 
salient points in. 
re Q@. Second, a reference to the guarantees which the clients were prepared 
+, to, provide. —A. I do not know just what paragraphs were left out. .I wanted 
a to make it as short as possible. 
@. In any event, some importance would be attached to these guarantees, 
a ae note —AZ Yes, I see that now. 
The CuatrmMan: Uniess that is filed, I think it is well that it should be 
entered in the records. 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Now let us leave the Dominions Royal Commis- 
- sion report to speak for itself and go on to page 10: the Imperial Shipping 
_ Board. 
ts Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Shall we take up another chapter, Mr. Chairman? 
The Crairmax: Suit yourself, Mr. Montgomery. Far be it from me to 
dictate to you what you should do. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


-Q. Now, Mr. Preston, I will ask vou to look at the paragraph in your Report 
in ence to the Imperial Shipping Board, page 10?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know when that Imperial Shipping Board was constituted ?— 
ay No, I do not at the moment, sir. 

Q. Let me suggest to you that it was constituted in 1920. 


The CHatrman: 1920 or 1921? 
Mr. Monteomemry, K.C.: 1920, the 15th of June, 1920. 
4a The CramMan: The Imperial Shipping Committee? 
Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Yes, the Imperial Shipping Commie 
The CHatrRMAN: When, do‘ you say? 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The 15th of June, 1920, my instructions are. 
~The CuatrMan: It was in June, 1920. 


[Mr. William T.’R. Preston] 


Sas 0: x ou i pereenn te had. y high : 
~comments?—A. I do not see anything particularly ha wT 
a I will go over it with VOU x Ae 


“Tt is fair to conclude that thie Imperial San) | 
‘is the outcome or the result of the recommendation referred to. " 


: That is, the resolution or recommendation of the Dominions ee 
_ Mission?—A. Y 68.6 a . | 


secure Se dR aGeration by. the Board, in coumarins with 
discrimination against the products of Canadian flour mills” end: 
Canadian cereal mills that prevailed in the Conference rates 
Canadian ports to Great Britain, in comparison with the prevailin z 
from United States ports to the United Kingdom.” ae: 


. Phen you conclude :— 


eG ee “The Board is helpless in relation to minor as well as major ¢ 

a that may be and are committed by this monopolistic Combine. Theref 

ain: it is not difficult to conclude that no possible relief in 1 the Canad 
situation can be looked for from that source.’ ee 


A. Yes, 
Q. That is your opinion?—A. Yes. 
~Q. Well, let us deal with the grounds for it, the complaint of the : 
; pine interests and the long period of time that elapsed. Do you 
the complaint of that organization was brought to the Board?—A._ : 
4 tell you the date, 
Pee Wey Give, 1b - to. Us approximately ?—A. I- cannot give you, appro. 
ve date. 


16. Please, Mr. Preston; a you made ‘this ate nian Bator Uetek 
Jie subject, just tell us so and we will not need to bother cross-exam 
_ upon it any further. Did you or did you not investigate, to see Whee 


‘Imperial Sioa Committee and the Judgment? —A, I could not. ‘tell r( 
Ue « 


: vahonr ame in hadline dl the matter?—A. Yes, 
Hy in getting something done. i ie 
- Q. Itis intended to reflect in some way upon the competency of ‘the Ship 

fc Committee to deal with matters of this kind, so far ag the milling: interests w 
_affected?—A. You can put it in that way if you like. 
ane That is all of record in the departmental files, is it not?—A. 


(Mr, William rp Re Preston.) 
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Le foom?-A, i a at tell you. 
| ae this body. What warrant had - 


: That 1S, KOuhada hes mae a Seine experience, incident to the Ce sae 
iod that elapsed before Canadian milling interests eons secure sympathetic = 
sideration by the Board.”—A. Yes. | ee 
—Q. Also, “Therefore, it is not difficult to conclude that no possible relief in 
Canadian situation can be looked for from that source.”’—A. I quite believed 


Q. If you never investigated how ie matter was handled by the Imperial 
pping Committee, what warrant had you for making that suggestion?—A. 
at warrant had I for making that suggestion in reference to the pee 
ping Committee? 

Q. VYoot— 8. I think I had pk warrant, in the speeches delivered by Sir 


Committee. 

 Q. We are dacueate ine long Sead that elapsed before the (Condi mil- 
- interests could secure some sympathetic consideration—A. I thought you 
a the second paragraph. ae went on to the other first. 


tence in one ‘paragraph mate a Pe vatision of ie on an ee 
t matter. 


_ SYMINGTON, OY Ci et He Cee HD Os rom ee words in the 


nted by the. British Preaent tS inquire ie all mae with reste to 


* 


ight rates, and to report to the British Government, not to anybody else. 


By Mr. Montgomery, Te ene 


Mr. Preston, ¥ would like to suggest. to you that the first time the atten- 
the Imperial Shipping Board was drawn to this matter was in a letter 
e ee of Trade and. Commerce, dated the 13th of November, 1923 ?— 


sent at that time. Nou tate no epee to see eae Pa iad en place? 
0, ae i did not see that EE ite 


. A long aes eae over Hite . 
Q. After looking into the matter they suggested that they should corhe ue Ay 
and take evidence?—A. The Committee thought they should come out here. : 
bh The Committee thought they should come out here and take, evidence 
subject 7A. Yes; nS 

o you know when the invitation to come out here was forwarded? A. ike 
tell you; some time about the time I reached’ London, I think, or 
e after that. I know they got the money that was intended to. pay ee Le 


=. That, was s all that bothered me at the moment. 
(Mr. William T. ‘R. Preston 


“expenses cy ae) , | 
Re As” a matter of fact what | ook ie: was: se 


Uibubt about it?—-A. i uy look up ne fact for you. 
Q. And that ee arrived here on the 12th of April to take evidences 


_ Tater the whole matter was fled up aay I all look at the files. 
es If those were the facts, aed would not confirm the Fen hat : 


“not?—A. I have been express: ng some opinions; there. isn't much dou 


th at. 


“J want to laugh when I read the suggestion that the fas shou. 
have been referred to Sir (Halford) Mackinder, Chairman of 1a ; 
Atlantic Shipping Conference.” 


eG suppose he got the name wrong. It should be the aoe Shippin 
-mittee?—A. I did not attribute him to be a fo sos of the North. a 
oe Conference. — us 


ai would be amazed.” aan So I ei 
Q. “It is purely a domestic issue.”—A. I don’t know that those | 
words, but I endorse them all, SS os 
Do you know how this Imperial Shipping Committee was made : 

us I have seen the name. he 
Q. Do you know, without bothering much ahaa the names, 4 
composition of it is‘ 2A. T don’t know. "T could not tell ae the compos 
of it. It was a Committee. A ae 
| Let me suggest to you that there were fotitteen members on the 

_ mittee?—A. Yes? I don’t know; you are saying so. ) 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It seems to have been big enough to be 
ares. ‘ 


ay Mr. teeny Hee on 
. Of those the Colonies had five, and the: Hon aoctiorbies te 
be eit ent had three, besides the Chairman?—A. aE re know, Lis 
tell NOUR oi. ; : a ee 
Q. You do not, know that?—A. No. 
(Mr. William T. R. Freston.] 


tha eee E y aGlae Wee Gs Meat it aus ‘on 
( Les ES lot to ae Mr. Larkin, the High Commissioner? i 


ary on the Commission. | torn 
Sa As the Canadian representative? —A. Yes. | Veena amesr (rare spt 
Q. You Have a high opinion of Ais pee nas I have. a high opinion 
of his judgment, very high. 


d, ‘and he would be the iets man in the world who would hdvien you to go 
hat Committee. 


look at a letter oF March ist forercne to thé Pa Shipping Gonnniiees 
PY OS 2) 1,8) 
_ Q. In which he says:— 


“The Committee is certainly very hard worked. The meetings last 
well on to 7 o’clock, but Sir Halford Mackinder, the Chairman, is a 
very capable man, and is quite favourably disposed towards Canada.” 


Mr. Kennopy: ic owho sent that letter? oy 
ae ‘Monteomeny, fC.-)) Phesletter is oe by Peter C. Larkin, ms poe 


a ‘he ee That is, that he takes a very great interest in Canada, 
yy Canada’ s good. I do not think he does, judging by his ie 


By Mr. M DM BUG: 
—Q. Even with that letter, the eee of which you can see in the eh yeu 


va fication I gave you. 

. And to launch the criticism you have made in your reponee ae es: 
k my criticism is justified as to Sir Halford MacKinder.. 

Q. Now, I have before me a list of the committee, so as we have spoken 
we might as well put it in the record. We have Sir Halford MacKinder, 
ae and three representatives of the United Kingdom, government 
five from the Dominions, and the remainder of the Commission 1s 
: & of two representatives of the shipping interests and three répresenta- 
S of the shippers. experts in commerce, a fact which can be verified from 
he mperial | Shipping Committee’s reports.—A..Yes. A lot of interest they 
n Canada. ; 


. A lot of interest they take in Canada?—A. Yes. They would, in my 
"O: Mr. Larkin to the contrary ?—A. No, not Mr. Larkin. He is only 


ae Larkin’s apie to the contrary ?—A. Yes. Mr. Larkin’s opinion 


UNS, Peace’ by sheik handling of the milling situation, whieh ee 
ised as an UNE og As evidence by Sir Halford MacKinder’s 


[Mr. William T. ey 


<2 


a, you. iknow he is on the Commission?—A. Yes, i ae Hee 


71€ committee be ype ae may, I have lived in England for nearly 20 Melt: > 
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Q. Will you look at the Departmental files in connection with that very 
matter and tell us what you find?—A. Yes. 


I read his speeches, and I have 
letters about them. 
The CuHatRMAN: Gentlemen, Mr. Montgomery suggests that we should 
adjourn now, and I think his suggestion is a very wise one. 
The witness retired. 


The committee adjourned. 
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